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LOUISIANA 


Laark,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  northeast  corner  of  More- 
house parish,  is  situated  on  Coffee  bayou  and  the  Arkansas  &  Gulf 
R.  R.,  23  miles  northeast  of  Bastrop,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  the  ship- 
ping and  supph'  point  for  the  northeastern  part  of  Morehouse  and 
the  norilnvestern  part  of- West  Carroll  parishes. 

Labadieville,  a  village  of  Assumption  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  near  the  southeastern  boundary,  8  miles 
southeast  of  Xapoleonville.  the  parish  seat,  in  the  sugar  district.  It 
has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postotHce,  express  office,  telegraph  sta- 
tion, telephone  facilities,  good  schools,  several  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  440. 

Labor  Troubles. — At  various  times,  in  different  localities  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  there  have  been  labor  strikes,  caused  by  general 
discontent  among  the  workmen  or  through  some  misunderstanding 
with  their  employers.  In  some  of  these  disturbances  the  race  ques- 
tion entered,  but  the  majority  of  th.em  were  simply  strikes  for  higher 
wages  or  better  conditions.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
give  a  history  of  all  the  labor  troubles  that  have  taken  place  within 
the  state,  but  only  to  deal  with  the  most  important — those  which 
have  disturbed  the  general  peace  of  the  community  in  which  they 
occurred,  or  were  sufficiently  far-reaching  in  their  effects  to  work  an 
injury  to  commerce  or  industry. 

The  first  labor  problem  presented  itself  soon  after  President  Lin- 
coln issued  his  emancipation  proclamation.  Prior  to  tliat  time  most 
of  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  state  had  been  performed  by  negro 
slaves,  and  the  planters  depended  upon  it  to  raise  and  harvest  their 
crops.  Following  the  emancipation  proclamation  many  of  this  class 
of  laborers  left  tlioir  work  to  become  hangers-on  about  the  Federal 
camps,  in  a  few  weeks  the  situation  grew  so  bad  that  Gen.  Banks, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  was  compelleil  to  take 
action.  Accordingly,  on  I-'eb.  3.  1864,  he  promulgated  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  labor.  L'nder  these  rules  the  enlistment  of 
soldiers  from  plantations  under  cultivation  was  prohiliited:  laborers 
were  not  permitted  to  pass  from  one  plantation  to  another  without 
•  permission  of  the  provost  marshal  of  the  ])arish ;  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  visit  plantations  without  written  permission  from  the 
commanding  officer,  ami  ne\-er  with  arms,  except  when  on  duty  ac- 
companied by  an  officer;  the  sale  of  whisky,  or  other  intoxicants, 
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to  ncfrrocs  was  lnrl)i<l(Ien  :  planters  were  reciuirecl  to  furnish  to  the 
provost  nlar^Ilal  a  roll  of  the  pers.ms  employed  upon  their  estates, 
and  all  que>tions  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  were  to 
be  decided  by  the  jirovost  marshal.  Laborers  were  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  were  to  receive  monthlv  wages  as  follows:  1st 
class,  $8;  2n(l  class,  S^j;  3d  class,  ?5  :  4th  class.  S3.  They  were  re- 
quired to  render  to  their  employers,  between  daylight  and  dark,  ten 
hours  in  summer  and  nine  hours  in  winter,  of  honest,  faithful  labor, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  their  places,  at  least  one  half  of 
their  wages  was  to  be  withheld  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Rule  20  of  this  "code"  was  as  follows :  "These  regulations  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  labor  is  a  public  duty,  and  idleness 
and  vagrancy  a  crime.  Xo  civil  or  military  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment is  exemi)t  from  the  operation  of  this  universal  rule.  Every 
enlightened  community  has  enforced  it  upon  all  classes  of  people 
by  the  severest  penalties.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  That  portion  of  the  people  identified  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  however  changed  in  condition  by  the  revolution  through 
which  we  are  passing,  is  not  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  toil, 
which  is  the  condition  of  e.xistence  with  all  the  children  of  God. 
The  revolution  has  altered  its  tenure,  but  not  its  law.  This  uni- 
versal law  of  labor  will  be  enforced  upon  just  terms  by  the  govern- 
ment, under  whose  protection  the  laborer  rests  secure  in  his  rights. 
Indolence,  disorder  and  crime  will  be  suppressed.  Having  exer- 
cised the  highest  right  in  the  choice  and  place  of  his  employment, 
he  must  be  held  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  until  released 
by  the  government." 

Some  good  resulted  from  the  application  of  this  system  of  super- 
vision, but  in  the  disorganized  condition  of  society  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules,  and  there  w^as  more  or 
less  trouble  with  the  freedmcn  all  through  the  reconstruction  period. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  state  government  to  the  people  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  the  influence  of  the  carpet-bagger  was  lessened  to 
some  extent,  and  about  three  years  elapsed  before  any  of  the 
laborers  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  inaugurate  a  strike.  But 
early  in  the  spring  of  1880  strikes  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Charles.  In  March  negroes  went  from  one  plantation  to 
another  in  these  parishes  trying  to  persuade  laborers  to  quit  w-ork, 
and  even  to  leave  the  parishes.  They  rode  about  armed,  took. laborers 
from  the  fields  and  whipped  them  when  they  refused  to  quit  work, 
and  in  some  instances  broke  into  cabins  and  terrified  the  inmates, 
rortunately  they  attempted  no  outrages  upon  white  people  and  no 
clash  of  the  races  resulted.  Gov.  Wiltz  issued  a  proclamation  of 
warning  to  the  strikers,  but  it  produced  no  results.  The  militia 
was  then  called  out  and  sent  to  two  or  three  of  the  worst  places  to 
restore  order.  The  strike  leaders  were  arrested  and  taken  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried  and  several  of  them  sentenced  to 
pri.son.  This  had  a  salutary  effect  and  the  trouble  was  soon  ad- 
justed.    The  prisoners  were  subsequently  pardoned. 
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Jealousy  and  rivalry  aninng  the  ililiforent  labor  organizations  of 
New'  Orleans,  especially  those  engaged  in  loading  and  nnloading 
steamers  at  the  docks,  have  several  times  resulted  in  strikes,  many 
of  these  laborers  being  foreigners  who  quickly  resent  what  they 
consider  any  encroachment  upon  their  rights.  On  Sept.  1,  1881,  a 
strike  broke  out  in  that  city,  and  for  a  time  commerce  was  at  a 
standstill  and  the  peace  of  the  community  was  seriously  menaced. 
The  mayor  asked  for  militia  to  protect  property  and  to  assist  the 
police  in  preserving  order.  The  strike  was  finally  adjusted  on 
Sept.  13,  when  the  men  returned  to  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,. the  Screwmen's  benevolent  association  adopted 
a  rule  that  its  members  should  no  longer  work  with  negroes,  and 
declared  a  boycott  against  all  persons  who  employed  colored  screw- 
men.  On  Oct.  27  some  negroes  engaged  in  loading  vessels  were 
assaulted  by  a  body  of  white  screwmen.  violently  driven  from  their 
work  and  their  tools  thrown  into  the  river.  Commerce  suffered  to 
a  considerable  extent  as  a  result  of  the  riot,  as  the  negroes  were 
afraid  to  return  to  work,  and  the  steamship  company  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  secure  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  white  association  or 
its  members  from  interfering  with  tlie  business  of  loading  or  unload- 
ing vessels.  Matters  remained  quiet  during  the  winter,  but  on 
March  11,  1895,  the  trouble  broke  out  afresh.  Riots  on  that  and 
the  succeeding  day  resulted  in  the  death  of  4  men  and  the  wounding 
of  8  others.  Appleton"s  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1895,  page  427.  gives 
this  account  of  the  affair:  "The  business  of  loading  cotton  has  been 
monopolized  by  the  white  crew,  who  screw  or  load  the  cotton  bales 
into  the  holds  of  vessels.  They  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  labor 
unions  in  the  country.  They  have  an  annual  income  of  $50,000, 
and  ha\e  $160,000  in  bank.  They  have  dictated  terms  on  the  levee, 
commanding  wages  of  ?5  or  $6  a  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  season,  the  white  laborers,  considering  that  there  was  not 
enough  business  for  them  and  the  negroes,  concluded  to  drive  the 
latter  from  their  work.  The  ship  agents,  under  orders  from  the 
shipowners  abroad,  who  are  mainly  English,  stuck  to  the  negroes, 
and  the  result  was  a  running  warfare,  in  which  a  number  of  levees 
were  sacrificed  and  some  property  destroyed.  The  war  began  with 
incendiary  fires,  which  destroyed  the  wharves  of  the  West  India 
steamship  companv.  with  $250,000  loss:  the  wharves  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  25,000  bales  of  cotton;  loss  $500,000." 

Gov.  Foster  called  out  the  militia  and  under  this  protection  the 
negroes 'returned  to  work  on  March  14.  During  the  trouble  the 
Cuban  steamship  company  precipitated  a  conflict  between  the  state 
and  Federal  courts.  .\  state  law,  passed  in  1880,  provided  that  "no 
sailor  or  portion  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign  seagoing  vessel  shall 
engage  in  working  on  the  wharves  or  levee  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  beyond  the  end  of  the  vessel's  tackle."  While  the  strike 
was  on  the  Cuban  steamship  company  set  their  own  sailors  to  load- 
ing a  ship,  but  the  men  were  arrested  under  this  state  law.  The 
agents  of  the  company  then  applied  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for 
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relief,  and  ol)taiiiC(l  fruni  Judge  Parlaiige  an  oriler  enjoining  the 
local  autlioritie>  against   interfering  with   the  work. 

Early  in  July.  l''U8.  tiiere  was  a  strike  of  the  freight  handlers  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  employed  at  the  Stuyvesant  docks.  On 
the  10th  the  Longshoremen's  union  decided  that  there  was  no  strike 
on  the  river  front,  and  that  the  members  of  that  organization  were 
to  be  allowed  to  use  their  iliscretion  about  working  on  ships  at  the 
Stuyvesant  docks.  This  was  considered  as  a  great  victory  for  the 
conservative  element,  as  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies 
would  be  justified  in  employing  non-union  labor  in  case  the  long- 
shoremen as  individuals  declined  to  handle  the  freight  from  the 
docks  where  the  freight  handlers  were  on  strike.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  longshoremen  had  a  tendency  to  end  the  strike  of 
the  freight  handlers,  who  returned  to  work  on  the  25th.  About  the 
same  time  there  was  some  trouble  between  the  longshoremen  and 
the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  regarding  the  employment  of 
"rollers"  in  loading  cotton,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  along  the 
levee  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  commerce.  Gov.  Sanders 
appointed  a  new  state  board  of  arbitration.     (See  Arbitration.) 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor,  Louisiana 
has  not  been  unmindfid  of  her  working  people.  The  preamble  of  an 
act  passed  on  July  1,  1890,  declares  that  "Trades  unions.  Knights  of 
Labor  assemblies  or  lodges,  and  I'armers'  Alliances,  as  now  estab- 
lished in  this  state,  are  intended  to  benefit  and  promote  the  interests 
of  laboring  men  and  promote  the  public  welfare."  The  act  con- 
ferred on  all  such  bodies  all  the  corporate  rights,  powers  and  im- 
munities as  conferred  by  section  677  of  the  Revised  Statutes  on 
corporations  for  literary,  scientific,  religious  or  charitable  purposes, 
thus  giving  these  organizations  a  legal  standing.  Subsequent  legis- 
latures have  enacted  laws  relating  to  organized,  convict  and  child 
labor,  and  at  the  session  of  1908  bills  were  passed  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  engineers  in  cities  of  over  100,000  population  :  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  state  labor  commissioner ;  to  protect  work- 
men engaged  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  bridges,  via- 
ducts, etc.,  in  cities  of  30,000  population  or  over ;  to  license  firms  or 
corporations  installing  electrical  apparatus;  requiring  that  skilled 
laborers  engaged  on  public  works  shall  be  citizens  of  the  state  :  and 
the  child  labor  law  was  amended. 

La  Branche,  Alcee,  legislator  and  diplomat,  was  a  native  of  Xew 
Orleans  anil  a  member  of  one  of  the  representative  French  families 
that  was  prominent  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  father.  Col.  Alexandre  La  Hranche.  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 
constitutional  convention:  commanded  the  5th  regiment  of  Louis- 
iana militia  at  the  time  the  liritish  under  Pakenham  tried  to  capture 
New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1814-15;  was  stationed  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Lake  Tigouyou.  and  was  i^raised  by  Gen.  \'illere  for  his 
"zeal  and  activity  displayed  throughout  the  campaign."  Alcee  La 
Branche  received  a  liljeral  education;  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  that  met  at  Donaldsonville  on  Jan.  3.  1831  ;  was  elected 
to   the    succeeding   legislature,    and   on    Ian.    7.    1833,    was   chosen 
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speaker  of  the  house,  an  office  he  filled  with  marked  ability.  From 
March  3.  1837,  to  April  2,  1840,  he  was  charge  d'attaires  in  Texas, 
resigning  the  position  on  the  latter  date,  and  in  1842  was  elected  tu 
Congress  from  Louisiana  as  a  Democrat.  On  April  26,  1846,  Gen. 
Taylor  called  for  5,000  volunteers  from  Louisiana  and  Te.xas  to 
serve  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  Mr.  La  Branche  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  New  Orleans  on  May  5 
to  raise  troops.  When  the  roll  was  opened  for  signatures  some  one 
in  the  crowd  called  out:  "Let  those  on  the  platform  sign  first."  The 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting  and  Mr.  La 
Branche  put  down  his  name  along  with  the  others,  but  the  records 
do  not  show  that  he  actually  served  in  the  army. 

Lacour,  a  village  in  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Texas 
Pacific  R.  R.,  15  miles  northwest  of  New  Roads,  the  parish  sea_t.  It 
has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  /5. 

Lafayette,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name, 
is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  at  the  junction  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  on  that  line  between  Xew  Orleans  and  the  Texas 
boundary.  It  was  settled  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
On  Feb.  7,  1824.  the  Louisiana  legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
that  the  town  laid  oft  by  Jean  }iIouton,  near  the  Bayou  \'ermilion, 
in  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  should  be  known  as  \'ermilionville.  and 
about  the  same  time  the  parish  seat  was  removed  there  from  Pin 
Hook.  By  the  act  of  March  11.  1836.  the  limits  of  the  town  were 
designated  and  it  was  fully  incorporated.  It  was  reincorporated  by 
the  act  of  March  9.  1869.  and  under  this  charter  Alphonse  Xeven 
was  the  first  mayor.  In  1884  the  charter  was  amended  as  to  bound- 
aries and  the  name  was  changed  to  Lafayette.  In  1900  the  popula- 
tion was  3.314.  and  at  that  time  Lafayette  was  the  12th  largest  city 
in  the  state.  The  estimated  population  in  1908  was  8.000,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  rapid  growth  in  recent  years.  The  South- 
western Industrial  Institute  is  located  here.  The  city  has  2  banks.  3 
newspapers,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cotton-gins  in  the  state. 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  a  cotton  compress,  an  ice  factory,  a  number  of 
first  class  mercantile  houses,  good  public  schools,  and  in  fact  all 
modern  utilities  usually  found  in  cities  of  its  class. 

Lafayette  Parish,  one  of  the  early  parishes,  was  erected  in  1823. 
while  Henry  S.  Thibodaux  was  acting  governor,  and  then  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  present  parish  of  X'ermilion.  It  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  as  now  constituted  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  St.  Landry  parish  :  on  the  east  by  St.  Martin  and 
Iberia  parishes;  on  the  south  by  \'ermilion  and  Acadia  parishes,  and 
on  the  west  by  Acadia  and  St.  Landry  j^arishes.  It  lies  in  what  was 
known  during  the  Spanish  and  French  occupancy  of  Louisiana  as 
the  "Attakaiias  district",  named  after  the  .Attakapas  Indians,  a 
tribe  which  once  held  possession  of  this  region.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  ccnturv  the  onlv  whites  in  this  section  were  traders 
and  trappers.  .Andrew  Martin  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Lafayette, 
having  settled  there  as  early  as  1770,  and  used  Indians  as  herders 
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and  servants.  He  was  followed  by  the  Acadiaus  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Louisiana.  The  increase  in  popidation  was  steady,  and 
at  the  time  the  parish  was  incorporated  the  popidation  was  5,633. 
Tiie  seat  of  justice  was  oric;inally  at  Pin  Hook,  but  was  soon 
moved  to  Lafayette,  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  parish.  John  ^L  AIou- 
ton  donated  the  land  on  which  the  court  house  stands.  Lafayette 
parish  has  an  nndulatinc:  surface  of  2^9  square  miles,  and  is  the 
third  smallest  parish  in  the  state.  Its  formation  is  chiefly  prairie, 
though  there  is  some  alluvial  and  some  bluff  land.  Except  where 
there  is  forest  growth  or  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  prairies 
arc  covereil  with  a  heavy  growth  of  nutritious  grass,  providing  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  stock  the  entire  year.  The  \ermilion  river,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  divides  the  parish  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
East  of  the  river  the  surface  is  quite  rolling,  breaking  into  hills  of 
considerable  height,  known  as  "Cote  Gelee"  hills,  wdiich  were  called 
"Cote  Gelee"  or  frozen  hills  from  the  fact  that  there  was  little 
timber  on  them  when  first  known  to  the  early  settlers,  who  suffered 
from  cold  without  fire-wood.  To  the  south  the  surface  gradually 
imdulates  to  the  level  stretch  that  reaches  to  the  gulf.  The  hills 
are  devoted  to  agriculture.  Prairie  is  the  natural  cattle  country, 
and  though  no  less  fertile  than  the  hills,  this  section  oft'ers  induce- 
ments to  the  stock  man  unequaled  by  any  portion  of  the  state. 
Water  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Transportation  facilities 
are  furnished  by  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  which  extends  through 
the  parish,  and  has  a  branch  line  to  Cheneyville  in  Rapides  parish, 
.affording  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  parish  south,  west  and 
north.  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat.  Broussard  and  Carencro  are  the 
most  important  towns.  Others  are  Duson.  Scott.  ^^lilton.  Ridge  and 
Youngsville.  The  U.  S.  census  for  1900  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics: number  of  farms  in  the  parish,  3,088;  acreage,  154,921  ;  acreage. 
improved.  116,452;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of 
farm  buildings.  $2,851,600;  value  of  farm  buildings.  S732.960;  value 
of  live  stock.  §767,498;  total  value  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock. 
$1,400,472;  number  of  manufacturing  concerns,  64;  capital  invested, 
$682,759;  wages  paid,  $76,401  ;  cost  of  materials  used.  5333,228;  total 
value  of  products.  S543.128.  The  population  for  1900  was  13.309 
whites.  9,516  colored,  a  total  of  22,825.  an  increase  of  6.859  over  the 
year  IS'iO.    The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over  S28.000. 

Lafayette's  Visit. — The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  statesman,  soldier 
and  patriot,  was  born  at  Chavagnac.  France,  Sept.  6.  1757.  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune  from  his  father's  estate.  In  1774  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  d'Ayen.  and  this  marriage,  with  his  great 
wealth,  gave  him  brilliant  prospects  at  court,  but  with  an  inherent 
love  of  liberty  he  offered  his  services  to  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  then  engaged  in  a  war  for  their  independence.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  American  army,  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  r>ran(lywine.  anil  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for 
his  gallantry  at  Monmouth.  .After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  but  in  1824  visited  America  and  matle  a  triumphal  tour 
through  the  24  states  of  the  Union.     While  he  was  in  the  country 
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Conf^ress  voted  him  $200,000  as  a  recompense  for  his  timely  and 
unselfish  services  (hiring  the  Revohition. 

On  Jan.  27,  1825,  Ma\or  Roffignac  of  Xtw  Orleans  sent  to  the 
two  houses  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  copies  of  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Lafayette,  announcing  his  intention  to  visit  Xew  Orleans  early  in 
the  spring,  and  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  and  the  city 
council  was  appointed  to  make  suitaljle  arrangements  for  his  re- 
ception. When  the  time  arrived  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  chartered 
the  steamer  Xatchez  and  sent  it  to  Mobile  to  carry  the  illustrious 
visitor  to  Louisiana.  On  lioard  the  steamer  was  a  committee  headed 
by  Joseph  Armand  Duplantier,  who  had  served  with  Lafayette  in 
the  army.  Early  on  the  morning  of  April  10  the  Xatchez  arrived  at 
Chalmette,  where  Lafayette  landed.  He  was  greeted  by  an  artillery 
salute  and  the  plaudits  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Accom- 
panied by  Gen.  \'illere  and  Mr.  Duplantier,  Lafayette  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  where  Gen.  Jackson  had  his  headquarters  in 
Jan.,  1815.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Gov.  Henry  Johnson  in  a 
brief  but  appropriate  speech,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  which  was 
as  follows : 

"In  calculating  only  the  sum  of  present  happiness,  you  might  still 
be  satisfied;  but  in  turning  your  eyes  toward  the  future,  with  what 
delight  will  you  see  the  prosperity  continually  increasing  in  future 
ages !  Rapid  in  its  course,  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  march 
without  a  pause;  its  exhaustless  energy  will  multiply  everywhere 
its  new  creations,  new  states  will  succeed  each  other,  and  millions 
of  free  men  hidden  in  the  future  will  bless  with  the  same  fervor 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  that  animate  us  today,  the  illustrious 
philanthropists  whose  virtues  have  raised  the  glorious  edifice  of 
American  liberty.  As  first  magistrate,  and  speaking  in  the  naine  of 
all  Louisianians,  I  repeat  to  you,  be  welcome  on  this  land  discovered 
by  your  ancestors." 

To  this  address  Lafayette  replied:  "When  I  saw  myself  on  this 
majestic  river,  within  the  limits  of  this  republic  from  which  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  so  honorable  and  so  affectionate,  sentiments  of 
American  and  French  patriotism  united  in  my  heart,  as  they  were 
united  in  that  happy  I'nion  which  has  made  of  Louisiana  a  member 
of  the  great  American  confederation,  established  for  the  happiness 
of  several  millions  of  living  men,  for  that  of  so  many  other  millions 
yet  to  be  born,  and  for  the  examjjle  of  the  human  race.  But  I  feel 
an  emotion  still  greater  on  receiving  on  this  celebrated  soil,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  this  state,  by  the  voice  of  its  first  magistrate, 
a  greeting  so  affectionate.  It  is  here,  gentlemen,  that  under  the 
conduct  of  Gen.  Jackson,  after  a  vigorous  attack  against  the  enemy 
who  was  coming  to  invade  this  territory,  the  blood  of  the  sons  of 
my  revolutionary  contemporaries  was  mingled  with  that  of  the 
children  of  Louisiana,  on  the  mcmoralde  da\-  when  an  incomparable 
victory,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances,  ended  in  such  a  glorious 
manner  a  war  just  in  principle,  and  maintainetl  with  glory  on  both 
elements. 

"You  have  kindl_\-.  sir.  congratulated  me  on  the  satisfaction  given 
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to  nie  by  tlie  marvels  I  have  witiicsscd  ami  by  those  that  remain  for 
me  to  see — satisfactiMii  so  much  the  more  ilelislitful  for  an  American 
veteran,  that  we  lind  in  these  marvels  irresistible  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  principles  for  which  we  raised  the  banner  of  independence 
and  liberty.  I  thank  you  particularly  for  the  obliging  and  liberal 
observation  whicii  you  have  made,  that  in  this  state  one  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  aiUitude  which  a  French  population  has  of  using 
wisely  the  benefits  of  a  free  government;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to 
add  that  one  finds  consequently  in  tliis  aptitude  the  proof  of  the 
part  which  the  European  despots  and  aristocrats  have  had  in  the 
deplorable  excesses  that  have  delayed  thus  far  the  establishn^ent  of 
liberty  in  France." 

Upon  arriving  at  Xew  Orleans  the  party  entered  the  city  between 
two  lines  of  troops,  marched  to  the  center  of  the  Place  d'armes, 
where  an  arch  of  triumph  68  feet  in  height  had  been  erected,  and 
here  Lafayette  was  formally  received  by  Mayor  Roffignac.  At 
the  court-house  he  was  received  by  the  city  council,  on  behalf  of 
which  body  an  address  was  made  by  Denis  Prieur,  after  which  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Cabildo,  where  he  reviewed  the  troops.  He 
was  visited  the  next  day  by  members  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
New  Orleans  bar.  and  in  the  evening,  as  the  guest  of  the  state,  at- 
tended Caldwell's  English  theater  and  the  Orleans  French  theater, 
being  received  with  great  enthusiasm  at  both  places.  He  remained 
in  the  cit}-  until  April  15,  when  he  departed  up  the  Mississippi  on 
the  Natchez.  At  Baton  Rouge  he  spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  U.  S. 
military  post  there,  and  in  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  people.  Several  Louisianians  remained  with  him  until  the 
steamer  reached  St.  Louis. 

On  March  26,  1826,  the  general  assembly  appropriated  money  to 
close  accounts  for  expenditures  in  the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette, 
and  the  visit  of  the  celebrated  Frenchman  lingered  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Lafitte,  Jean,  frequently  referred  to  as  "Lafitte  the  Pirate,"  was 
the  younger  of  two  brothers  wdio  came  to  Xew  Orleans  from  Bor- 
deaux, France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'-,  and 
established  himself  as  a  blacksmith  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and 
St.  Philip  streets.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "a  well-formed,  hand- 
some man,  over  6  feet  in  height,  strongly  built,  with  large  hazel 
eyes  and  black  hair :  a  man  of  polite,  easy  manners,  of  retiring 
habits,  generous  disposition,  and  such  a  winning  address  that  his 
influence  over  his  followers  was  absolute."  About  the  time  the  U. 
S.  Congress  passed  the  embargo  act  in  1808,  Lafitte  gave  up  his 
forge  and  turned  merchant,  opening  a  store  on  Royal  street.  By 
running  the  embargo  with  merchandise  he  rapidly  amassed  wealth, 
and  while  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain  were  unsettled 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  and  his  brother  became  the  agents 
of  the  French  privateers.  Jean  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  he 
equipped  vessels  for  privateering  and  disposed  of  the  prizes.  In  time 
he  became  the  chief  of  a  band  of  smugglers  and  privateersmen,  with 
headquarters  on  the  islands  of  Barataria  bay.     He  was  finally  in- 
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dieted  for  piracy,  but  he  retained  Edward  Livinjjjston  and  Jolin  R. 
Grymes  to  defend  him,  payins^  each  a  fee  of  $20,000,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  acquittal.  Early  in  the  autimin  of  1814  he 
was  visited  by  a  British  ofticer,  wlio  offered  him  a  captain's  commis- 
sion and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  enter  the  British  service,  but  he 
rejected  the  otter  and  aided  Gen.  Jackson  all  he  could  in  the  de- 
fense of  New  Orleans.  For  his  patriotic  conduct  on  that  occasion 
he  was  pardoned  by  President  Madison.  Latitte  then  formed  a 
settlement  at  Galveston,  and  under  letters  of  marque  from  some 
South  American  state  preyed  for  awhile  on  the  Spanish  commerce 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  In  1819  he  was  visited 
by  a  Col.  flail,  who  tried  to  enlist  his  cooperation  in  Long's  expe- 
dition to  ]\Iexico,  but  without  success.  About  the  same  time  the 
U.  S.  government,  which  had  become  displeased  with  Lafitte's  es- 
tablishment, owing  to  certain  depredations  on  American  vessels. 
demanded  to  know  by  what  right  he  occupied  the  island  and  harbor 
of  Galveston.  He  replied  that  he  had  found  it  abandoned  and  in- 
tended to  maintain  his  settlement  there  at  his  own  expense,  but  a 
naval  force  under  command  of  Lieut.  Kearny  was  despatched  to 
Galveston,  with  orders  to  see  that  Latitte  and  his  followers  left 
there  with  a  solemn  promise  not  to  return.  Accordingly,  on  May 
12,  1820.  he  embarked  on  his  favorite  vessel,  the  "Pride,"  and  ac- 
companied by  his  faithful  adherents  set  sail  for  South  America.  His 
subsequent  history  is  uncertain.  Stevens  says  he  died  in  1826  on 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  he  had  established  a  set- 
tlement similar  to  the  one  at  Galveston,  and  others  say  he  ended 
his  career  in  South  America.     (See  also  Smugglers.) 

Lafitte,  Pierre,  an  elder  brother  of  Jean  Lafitte.  came  to  Xew  Or- 
leans at  the  same  time  as  the  latter.  In  early  life  he  became  a  sea- 
faring man,  antl  served  in  the  French  navy  before  coming  to 
America.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Philip  streets,  and  later  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  band  of  smugglers  of  which  his  brother  was 
the  chief.  Pierre  was  not  so  well-favored  as  Jean,  being  cross-eyed 
and  of  a  more  morose  disposition.  But  his  coolness,  intrepidity  and 
early  experience  as  a  sailor  gave  him  all  the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  successful  privateer,  and  what  the  fertile  mind  of  his  brother 
planned,  he  fearlessly  and  faithfully  executed.  In  Sept..  1814.  he 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  parish  prison  at  Xew  Orleans,  but 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  a  reward  of  Sl.OOO  for  his  appre- 
hension was  never  claimed  by  any  one.  When  the  British  attempted 
to  capture  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  a  few  months  later,  he  oft'ered 
his  services  for  the  defense  "if  the  past  was  wiped  out."  and  in 
Feb.,  1815.  he.  with  the  other  members  of  the  band,  was  pardoned 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  followed  his  brother  to 
Galveston,  though  but  little  is  known  of  his  career  after  the  battle 
of  Xew  Orleans.      (See  Smugglers.) 

Lafourche  Crossing,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  Lafourche 
parish,  is  situated  on  a  bayou  of  the  same  name,  about  6  miles  east 
of  Thibodaux,  the  parish  seat.     It  is  also  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
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R.  R.,  and  is  the  shipping;  and  supply  town  for  a  large  agricultural 
district.  It  has  sugar  industries,  rice  mills,  a  money  order  post- 
,  office,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  530. 

Lafourche  Parish,  (me  of  the  southern  coast  parishes,  is  his- 
torically one  (if  the  oldest  divisions  of  Louisiana,  as  the  settlement 
of  this  region  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when 
a  number  of  Spanish  and  French  colonists  settled  along  the  bayou 
from  which  the  parish  derives  its  name.  The  French  settled  from 
Donaldsonville  as  far  down  as  the  town  of  Thibodaux.  the  Spanish 
more  to  the  west,  near  Xapoleonville.  Following  the  early  Spanish 
and  French  settlement  Lafourche  received  a  large  addition  to  its 
population  from  Acadian  refugees,  who  had  colonized  the  "Acadian 
Coast,"  and  settled  in  different  parts  of  Louisiana.  The  descendants 
of  these  immigrants  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population  today. 
Among  the  early  settlers  were  such  men  as  Henry  C.  Thibodaux, 
who  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  for  a  time  as  acting  gov- 
ernor, the  Leblancs.  Goudets,  La  Gardes.  Boudreaux,  Babins, 
Broussards  and  Landrys.  E.  D.  White,  wdio  served  as  member  of 
Congress  from  Louisiana,  was  one  of  the  first  American  settlers. 
The  whole  territory  along  Bayou  Lafourche,  from  Asscension 
parish  and  the  gulf,  embracing  the  present  parishes  of  Assump- 
tion, Lafourche  and  Terrebonne,  was  known  as  "Lafourche  set- 
tlement." It  was  one  of  the  12  counties  into  which  Orleans  terri- 
tory was  divided  by  the  legislative  council  of  1804,  and  in  1807, 
when  the  territorial  legislature  abolished  the  counties,  erecting  19 
parishes  in  their  place,  Lafourche  settlement  was  divided,  that  part 
nearest  the  Atchafalaya  river,  containing  about  half  the  popula- 
tion, was  named  Assumption,  and  the  settlements  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  bayou  were  called  the  Interior  parish.  In  1853  "La- 
fourche Interior"  was  changed  to  Lafourche.  Soon  after  the  cre- 
ation of  the  parish  in  1807,  Thibodauxville  was  made  the  seat  of 
justice.  William  Henry  was  the  first  parish  judge  and  sheriff,  and 
James  McAllister  the  first  mayor  of  the  town.  Other  towns  in  the 
parish  are  Ariel,  Bowie,  Cut  Off.  Lafourche  Crossing,  Kraemer, 
Lockport,  Raccland  and  Toups.  Good  private  and  public  schools 
are  maintained,  for  both  white  and  black. 

The  parish  is  very  irregular  in  geographical  outline  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  James  parish ;  on  the  east  by  St. 
Charles  and  Jeft'erson  parishes ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  by  Terrebonne  and  Assumption  parishes.  The 
important  water  courses  are  Bayou  Lafourche.  Des  Allcmands  and 
Grand  bayous,  all  of  which  are  utilized  in  carrying  on  the  lumber 
industry.  Lafourche  has  an  area  of  981  square  miles,  composed  of 
coast  marsh,  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamp.  The  soil  is  rich,  the 
arable  lands  front  on  the  bayous  and  streams,  and  extend  back  to 
the  swamp  lands.  Originally  these  lands  were  covered  with  oak, 
ash,  gum,  cottonwood  and  magnolia,  and  the  swamp  land  with 
cypress.  Lund)ering  is  an  extensive  industry,  the  cypress  timber 
being  a  source  of  great  wealtli  to  the  parish,  in  the  manufacture  of 
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sliinj,'l<-s,  barrel^,  pickets,  etc.,  while  thousands  of  railroad  tics  are 
annually  supplied  from  the  Laftiurche  swamps.  Sugar  is  the  chief 
l)rudact,  thoui^h  rice,  corn,  hay,  peas,  oats  and  jute  are  all  grown. 
The  soil  along  Liayou  Lafourche  has  the  greatest  depth  and  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  sugar-cane.  The  plantations  are  in  tracts 
of  from  100  to  1.000  acres,  fronting  on  the  bayou.  The  crop  sea- 
son is  long  and  heavy  frosts  are  rare,  so  that  two  crops  a  year  are 
commonly  grown  on  the  cultivated  areas.  The  products  of  the 
large  vegetable  gardens  are  shipped  to  northern  and  eastern  mar- 
kets. Oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  mandarins,  olives,  figs,  pears, 
grapes,  pecans.  Japanese  plums  and  strawberries  all  thrive  in  this 
genial  climate,  and  quite  a  thriving  industry  is  conducted  in  fish 
and  oysters,  which  are  obtained  in  abundance  along  the  coast.  Like 
most  of  the  gulf  parishes,  transportation  is  poor  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Lafourche.  The  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  runs  east  and 
west  through  the  northern  part,  with  a  short  branch  from  Raceland 
to  Lockport.  and  the  Bayou  Lafourche  provides  cheap  transporta- 
tion by  steamboat.  The  following  statistics  concerning  farms, 
manufactures  and  population  are  taken  from  the  L'.  S.  census  for 
1900:  number  of  farms  in  the  parish,  1.035;  acreage,  220,779;  acres 
im])roved,  67.23S ;  value  of  land  and  improNements  exclusive  of 
buildings,  S4.234.960;  value  of  farm  buildings,  S1.5S9.140;  value  of 
live  stock,  $678,229;  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock, 
$2,275,043;  number  of  manufactories,  51;  capital  invested,  $3,810,- 
452;  wages  paid.  S356.983 ;  cost  of  materials  used,  $2,126,087;  total 
value  of  products,  S3.094,329.  The  population  for  1900  was  20,626 
whites.  8.184  colored,  a  total  of  28,882.  an  increase  of  6.787  over  the 
year  1890.    The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over  34.000. 

Lafreniere,  Nicholas  Chauvin  de,  the  French  attorney-general 
of  Louisiana  at  the  time  the  province  was  ceded  to  Spain,  was  born 
in  1736,  the  same  year  as  Patrick  Henry,  whom  he  greatly  re- 
sembled in  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  human 
rights.  Baudry  des  Lozieres  describes  him  as  "one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  whom  nature  has  been  pleased  to  form.  Tall,  well 
made,  with  a  noble  air,  imposing  and  bra\e.  there  was  no  one  to 
be  compared  with  him.  His  eye  had  a  fire  that  penetrated  every- 
thing; he  knew  how  to  deliver  agreeably  convincing  addresses.  His 
appearance  was  so  remarkable  that,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  com- 
pare him,  he  was  commonl_\-  called  Louis  XI\',  because  he  really 
had  the  majesty  one  attributes  to  sovereigns.  *  *  *  He  had  been 
educated  in  France,  and  he  had  brought  back  the  charms  and  good 
taste  tliat  he  spread  over  all  that  he  said  and  all  that  he  wrote.  He 
was  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  society,  and  of  astonishment  in 
public  assemblies.  Gentle,  moderate  in  ordinary  situations  of  life, 
he  was  of  electrical  vivacity  on  serious  occasions ;  nothing,  so  to 
say,  could  resist  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence."  Such  was  tlie  man 
who  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  revolution  of  1768.  In  his  speech 
before  the  superior  council  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he 
characterized  despotism  as  being  the  breeder  of  pusillanimity  and 
of  deepening  the  abyss  of  vices,  and  boldly  declared  that  "Without 
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liberty  there  are  but  few  virtues."  Rather  daring  expressions 
from  an  att<irney-,i;eneral  uf  the  king,  especially  when  he  knew  the 
words  would  reach  the  ear  of  Louis  X\'.  the  absolute  and  despotic 
king  of  IVance.  Of  all  the  revolutionists  his  conduct  was  the  most 
consistent.  While  he  never  flinched  from  the  course  he  conceived 
to  be  right,  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  visited  Gov.  O'Reilly  at  the  Ralize  in  the  etifort  to  bring  about 
a  peaceable  adjustment  of  affairs.  He  met  his  death  on  Oct.  25, 
1769.  when  he  fell  before  a  file  of  Spanish  grenadiers  as  a  rebel  and 
an  insurgent,  but  liis  memory  is  resered  in  Louisiana  as  a  patriot 
and  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Lagan,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  James  parish,  is  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi  river,  about  2  miles  north  of  Pikes 
Peak,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  4  miles  southeast  of  Convent. 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  monev  order  postofifice  and  a  population 
of  about  100. 

Lagan,  Mathew  D.,  financier  and  politician,  was  born  in  County 
Derry,  Ireland.  June  20,  182'J.  He  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1843. 
He  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans  on  Dec.  28  of  that  year,  and  at  first  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits.  Later  he  entered 
politics;  was  elected  to  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Xew  Or- 
leans in  1867;  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  1879;  was  again  elected  to 
the  city  council  in  1882;  was  selected  president  and  acting  mayor 
during' the  term;  was  elected  to  the  50th  congress  in  1886  as  a 
Democrat,  and  reelected  to  the  52d  Congress. 

Lakanal,  Joseph,  educator,  was  born  at  Se\res,  France,  in  1762. 
He  was  educated  and  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  land,  and 
when  a  national  convention  was  called  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— to  assemble  on  Sept.  12,  1792 — for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Lakanal  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates. 
Although  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  convention,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
his  influence  that  the  measures  embodied  in  the  revised  constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  bureau  of  longituilcs  and  the  primary,  central 
and  normal  schools  were  adopted.  The  new  constitution  organized 
the  French  government  under  a  legislature  consisting  of  a  council 
of  500  and  a  council  of  ancients,  with  an  executive  directory  of  five 
members.  Two-thirds  of  the  council  of  500  were  to  be  selected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  con\ention,  and  in  making  up  the 
list  Mr.  Lakanal  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  councilors.  Subsequently 
he  was'made  connnissioner-general  of  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Rhine. 
During  the  consulate  and  empire  (1799  to  1815)  he  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  and  served  as  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 
Having  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  X\  I.  while  a  member  of 
the  convention,  he  was  proscribed  as  a  regicide  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  I'.ourbon  monarchy  in  1815.  and  fled  to  America.  He 
was  welcomed  by  President  Madison,  and  Congress  gave  him  500 
acres  of  land.     But  he  preferred  teaching  to  agriculture  and  was 
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dccteil  president  of  the  Collcsjc  of  Orleans,  resigning  the  position 
in  18J5.  The  college  clo>e(l  the  next  year  and  it  was  charged  l)y 
sonie  that  the  institution  had  been  injuretl  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lakanal  to  the  presidency,  because  of  his  vote  to  execute  the  king 
of  l-'rance.  Upon  retiring  froni  the  presidenc}'  of  the  college  he  took 
up  his  residence  on  a  farm  near  Mobile.  Ala.  The  Bourbons  were 
overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  and  in  1837  ]Mr.  Lakanal  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  Ijacame  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1845 
and  some  years  later  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  sev- 
eral Louisianians  contributing  toward  its  construction  as  a  token 
of  their  regard  for  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  their  first 
college. 

Lake  Arthur,  a  village  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  35  miles  southeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  rice  district,  has  rice  mills,  a  money 
order  postoffice,  a  bank,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  good  schools, 
several  mercantile  establishments,  and  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a 
large  agricultural  district.    The  population  in  1900  was  200. 

Lake  Borgne,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  is 
more  properly  speaking  a  bay.  extending  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  lies  between  the  parishes  of  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard, 
its  western  end  being  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Near  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Pontchartrain 
by  means  of  the  pass  known  as  The  Rigolets.  It  is  about  25  miles 
long  and  its  greatest  width  is  about  15  miles.  The  lake  was  discov- 
ered in  1G99  by  dlberville.  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Borgne  (one- 
eyed),  because  it  was  not  entirely  surrounded  by  land,  its  eastern 
end  having  a  wide  opening  into  the  gulf. 

^\'hen  the  British  attempted  to  invade  Louisiana  in  the  War  of 
1812,  the  first  battle  between  them  and  the  .\mericans  was  fought 
on  Lake  Borgne,  Dec.  14.  1814.  The  English  fleet  commanded  by 
Adm.  Cochrane  came  to  anchor  on  the  10th  in  the  channel  Ijetween 
Cat  and  Ship  islands.  Lieut.  Thomas  .\p  Catesby  Jones,  who  had 
been  stationed  with  5  small  gunboats  in  Bay  St.  Louis  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  discovered  the  fleet  on  the  13th  and 
decideil  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Petit  Coquilles  on  the  Rigolets.  The 
tender  Sea-horse  and  the  stores  at  Bay  St.  Louis  were  destroyed, 
after  which  the  little  fleet  set  sail  for  the  fort,  but  a  calm  came  on 
and  the  vessels  were  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  passage  by  Mal- 
heureux  island.  The  purpose  of  the  British  admiral  was  to  pass 
through  Lake  Borgne  to  Pontchartrain.  thence  to  the  ^lississippi. 
The  water  was  too  shallow  to  permit  the  successful  maneuvering 
of  the  large  men-of-war,  and  Cochrane  sent  a  force  of  1.200  men. 
with  43  ])ieces  of  artillery,  all  under  command  of  Capt.  Lockyer.  in 
4.-1  barges  and  launches  to  attack  the  American  fleet.  Jones'  whole 
force  numl)ered  182  men.  with  23  pieces  of  artillery.  The  first  of 
the  gunboats.  Xo.  15ri.  was  commanded  by  him  in  person:  the  2nd 
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by  Lieut.  Spcddcii  :  the  3(1  by  Lieut.  McKeever;  and  the  4th  and 
5tb  by  sailin.i:-nin>ters  I'erris  and  L'lrick.  The  l!ritish  advanced 
to  tlie  assault  early  nn  the  niorniny  of  the  14th  and  made  their  first 
decisive  gain  by  the  capture  of  the  tender  Alligator  and  8  men.  Ijy 
10:3U  a.  ni.  the  action  became  general,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement 
the  American  fleet  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy.  The  American  loss  was  about  60  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Lieuts.  Jones  and  Spedden  both  being  among  the 
latter.  Chi  the  I'.nglisli  side  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
about  300.  Capt.  Lockyer  was  severely  wounded  and  among  the 
killed  was  Lieut.  Pratt,  who  had  applied  the  torch  to  the  capitol  at 
Washington  the  summer  before. 

This  victory  gave  the  Liritish  possession  of  Lake  Borgne,  from 
which  Cochrane  expected  to  proceed  through  Chef  ^^lenteur  pass. 
but  he  found  it  guarded  by  a  battery,  and  learned  that  a  force  of 
infantry  was  within  easy  supporting  distance  on  the  Gentilly  road. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  seeking  for  some  other  available 
route,  and,  by  bribing  some  Spanish  fishermen  to  show  him  the 
way,  passed  up  the  Bayou  Bienvenu.  thus  reaching  the  rear  of  the 
city  without  having  to  pass  Fort  St.  Philip  with  his  fleet.  Gen. 
Jackson  had  issued  orders  for  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou,  but  for 
some  reason  they  were  not  carried  into  effect.  In  the  summer  of 
1901  a  canal  was  opened  connecting  Lake  Borgne  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

Lake  Charles,  the  capital  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  located  on  the 
Calcasieu  river  where  it  broatlens  into  Lake  Charles,  30  miles  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  218  miles  west  of  New  Orleans  and  30  miles 
east  of  the  Texas  state  line.  Sixty  years  ago  a  little  cluster  of  houses 
were  huddled  together  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  in  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  About  1851,  Jacob  Ryan,  an  early  settler  and 
the  first  merchant,  secured  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  to  Lake 
Charles.  Having  secured  the  courthouse,  he  and  his  associates  laid 
out  a  town  with  Ryan  street  as  a  basis.  The  town  grew  rapidly  and 
though  its  growth  was  checked  for  several  years  by  the  Civil  war, 
it  was  not  materially  hindered,  as  it  was  too  far  west  of  actual 
hostilities.  It  was  incorporated  as  Charleston  in  1857,  and  was  re- 
incorporated in  1868  under  its  present  name.  Lumbering  was  the 
principal  industry  of  the  town  in  the  early  days,  and  has  kept  an 
important  place  to  the  present  time.  In  the  decade  between  1870 
and  1880  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  A\'estern  R.  R.  was  built  through 
the  parish  to  Lake  Charles  and  lumbermen  from  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  began  to  buv  up  timbcrland  and  establish 
large  saw  mills.  In  1883,  J.  B.  Wa'tkins  purchased  3,000,000  acres 
of  land  running  almost  up  to  the  town  site  and  built  a  railroad 
(now  the  St.  Louis.  Watkins  &  Gulf)  to  Alexandria.  He  advertised 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  a  great 
influx  of  settlers  from  the  north  and  west.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  population  of  about  1.000,  as  the  census  gave  the  town  a  popula- 
tion of  800  in  1880.  Lake  Charles  has  one  of  the  finest  natural 
locations  in  the  wealth  producing  parish  of  Calcasieu.     To  the  east 
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stretch  the  pjrcat  prairies  with  huiulretls  of  rice  plantations;  to  the 
north  the  200  miles  of  great  pine  forests,  one  of  nature's  greatest 
storehouses  of  wealth  ;  to  the  west  miles  of  mineral,  oil  and  gas 
lands,  with  rice  plantations  above  and  unknown  and  untold  wealth 
beneath,  and  to  the  south  spread  the  ever  increasing  rice,  sugar, 
cotton  and  reclaimed  marsh  lands,  the  latter  pasturing  thousands  of 
cattle.  From  every  direction  into  the  markets  of  Lake  Charles  are 
poured  the  wealth  of  forest  and  farm,  from  her  factories  flow  prod- 
ucts by  the  car  load,  and  in  return  she  receives  supplies  neederl  by 
the  surrounding  country.  Today  it  is  a  city  with  a  population  of 
some  14,000  inhabitants,  with  10  miles  of  electric  street  railway 
lines,  electric  lighting,  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems,  local  and 
long  distance  telephone  service.  4  banks  which  care  for  the  large 
financial  business  of  the  city,  an  ice  plant,  a  rice  mill  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  3,500  barrels  a  day,  and  the  largest  rice  warehouse  on  the 
Gulf  coast.  A  number  of  the  largest  lumbering  companies  in  the 
country  are  located  here  and  the  river  above  the  town  is  lined  for 
'  miles  by  their  great  saw  mills.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  different  companies  has  been  increased  and 
with  this  increase  the  status  of  Lake  Charles  as  a  lumber  city  is 
fixed  for  years  to  come.  The  business  of  exporting  lumber  to  Europe 
and  other  foreign  countries  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions 
at  Lake  Charles  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  great  industry  which  characterizes 
this  part  of  the  great  commonwealth.  Since  1894  the  city  has 
developed  a  large  wholesale  trade  and  today  there  are  grocery 
houses,  hardware  stores,  grain,  fruit  and  produce  exchanges,  which 
supply  retail  dealers  in  all  the  tributary  country  to  the  north  and 
west.  Lake  Charles  is  the  railroad  center  of  southwestern 
Louisiana,  with  terminal  facilities  equal  to  those  of  most  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  has  bought  many  of  the  logging 
roads  within  the  last  few  years;  is  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Louis. 
Watkins  &  Gulf,  a  part  of  the  far  reaching  Gould  system,  with  fine 
terminal  passenger  and  freight  stations  in  the  city;  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  which  taps  the  northwestern  pine  districts  of  the 
parish,  has  built  a  spur  to  the  L'nion  Sulphur  \\'orks,  8  miles  west. 
and  has  completed  its  yard  at  Lake  Charles,  having  now  over  8 
miles  of  track  within  the  city  limits.  The  educational  development 
of  the  city  has  kept  pace  with  its  growth  as  a  business  center.  It 
has  4  graded  schools,  a  high  school  with  a  curriculum  equal  to  any 
high  school  in  the  state,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Churches  were  or- 
ganized and  established  at  an  early  day  and  at  the  present  time  the 
following  denominations  are  represented:  Catholics.  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Episcopal  Church  of  the  South,  Simpson  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians. German  Lutherans  and  Christians,  all  of  which  have 
modern  church  buiklings.  and  the  Hebrews  have  a  temple.  The 
principal  social  and  fraternal  organizations  are  well  represented, 
with  a  large  roll  of  members.  The  Lake  Charles  board  of  trade  has 
been  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  improvement  of  streets;  took 
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the  initial  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  sewerage  system  ; 
has  been  inlluential  in  the  mcivement  for  a  Chautauqua  association; 
has  improved  the  lake  side  ilrive :  has  acted  as  arbitrator  in  many 
of  the  important  cjuestions  of  improvement,  labor  and  business  con- 
ditions, and  has  otherwise  exerted  its  intluence  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city. 

Lake  End,  a  village  of  Red  River  i:)arish.  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  on  the  Red  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  6  miles 
south  of  Coushatta.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice, 
express  office,  telegraph  station  and  telephone  facilities,  and  in  1900 
reported  a  populatitjn  of  40. 

Lakeland,  a  village  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  on  False  river,  4  miles  west  of  Abramson.  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  6  miles  south  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish 
seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  and  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
a  large  district.     Its  population  in  1900  was  200. 

Lake  Providence,  the  capital  of  East  Carroll  parish,  is  located  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  It  was  settled  early  in  the  19th  century,  the  lake 
then  being  known  as  Stock  Island  lake,  and  was  made  the  parish 
seat  when  old  Carroll  parish  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Car- 
roll by  the  legislature  of  1877.  Transportation  facilities  are  afforded 
by  the  Mississip])i  river  and  a  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  }>Iountain 
&  Southern  R.  R.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  make  it  a  good 
shipping  and  distributing  point,  hence  the  town  does  a  profitable 
wholesale  business,  especially  in  groceries.  The  population  in  1900 
was  reported  as  being  1,256.  Few  towns  of  its  size  enjoy  better 
school  and  church  accommodations  or  greater  commercial  activity. 
It  has  two  banks,  a  number  of  good  stores,  hotels,  lodges  of  various 
secret  and  benevolent  orders,  etc.  Lake  Providence  is  incorporated 
and  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  municipal  government. 

Lakeside,  a  village  of  Cameron  parish,  is  situated  at  the  southwest 
end  of  Lake  .\rthur,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  parish,  about  6 
miles  southeast  of  Thornwcll,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  has 
a  money  order  postoffice  and  a  population  of  about  3^. 

Lamar,  a  village  and  station  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Franklin 
parish,  is  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  .Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Delhi  and  12  jniles  northeast  of  Winn.sboro, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  is  the  trading  cen- 
ter for  a  considerable  district,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population 
of  46. 

Lamarque.  a  village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Concordia  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  Tensas  river  about  6  miles  west  of  Clayton,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles  northwest  of  Vidalia,  the 
parish  scat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  some  retail  trade, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  32. 

Lambert,  Sir  John,  an  English  general  and  baronet,  was  born  in 
1772.  Upon  reaching  manhood  he  entered  the  British  army,  and 
after  scrvitig  in  various  countries  was  sent  in  command  of  a  force 
to  .\merica  to  particiiiatc  in  the  War  of  1812.     Late  in  Dec.  1814, 
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lie  joined  the  Britisli  army  threatening  Xew  Orleans,  and  in  the 
battk-  of  Jan.  8.  1S15,  commanded  the  2nd  division.  After  the  death 
of  (Jen.  Pakenham  he  assumed  command  of  the  entire  army  and 
obtained  permission  from  Gen.  Jackson  to  bury  the  dead  and  care 
for  the  wounded  that  had  been  left  on  the  field.  On  the  night  of 
Jan.  18,  ten  days  after  the  battle,  he  evacuated  his  camp,  leaving 
dummy  sentinels,  uniformed  and  armed,  to  keep  up  the  impression 
tiiat  the  British  camp  was  still  occupied.  Considering  all  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  the  retreat  of  the  British  was  conducted  in  a 
niasterl}-  manner.  On  Jan.  28  Gen.  Lambert  reported  to  Earl 
Batluirst  as  follows :  "Only  4  men  were  reported  absent  the  next 
morning,  and  these  must  have  l^een  behind  and  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
troops  were  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  movement  until  a  fixed  hour 
during  the  night ;  that  the  pickets  did  not  mo\-e  ot¥  till  half  past  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  whole  had  to  retire  through  the 
most  difficult  new-made  road.  wet.  marshy  ground,  impassable  for  a 
horse,  and  where,  in  many  places,  the  men  could  go  only  in  single 
files,  and  that  the  absence  of  men  might  be  accounted  for  in  so  many 
ways,  it  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  number  was 
so  few." 

On  Feb.  12  Gen.  Lambert  captured  Fort  Bowyer,  near  Mobile, 
commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  Lawrence,  and  remained  there  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  or  rather  until  notified  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
had  been  concluded  at  Ghent  on  Dec.  24,  1814.  On  March  17  Gen. 
Jackson  wrote  to  Lambert  informing  him  of  the  treaty,  and  next 
day  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
On  the  lyth  he  wrote  that  the  preparations  for  the  long  voyage 
might  detain  the  troops  a  few  days  longer  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, but  that  Fort  Bowyer  would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, which  promise  was  faithfully  observed.  While  at  Xew  Or- 
leans a  nimibcr  of  negro  slaves  belonging  to  American  planters 
found  their  way  into  the  British  camp.  A  lively  correspondence  en- 
sued regarding  their  return  to  their  masters.  Gen.  Lambert  insisting 
that  he  would  olYer  no  objections  to  their  owners  taking  them  away, 
and  that  he  would  persuade  them  to  return,  but  that  he  could  not 
compel  them  to  do  so.  as  his  government  did  not  recognize  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  Most  of  the  slaves  were  recovered.  Gen.  Lam- 
bert died  in  England  in  1847. 

Lamothe,  a  post-hamlet  of  Rapitles  parish,  is  situated  on  a  con- 
fluent of  the  Red  river,  4  miles  south  of  Ashburn,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  and  9  miles  west  of  .Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  In 
1900  it  had  a  population  of  80. 

Lamourie,  a  village  of  Rapides  parish,  is  situated  in  the  east- 
central  part  at  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Texas  &:  Pa- 
cific and  the  Shrevcport,  .Alexandria  &  Southwestern  railroads,  10 
miles  southeast  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice.  express  and  telegraph  offices,  a  large  retail  trade,  and  is 
tlie  center  of  shipping  for  that  section  of  the  parish.  The  population 
in  1900  was  100. 
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Landerneau,  a  vi!lai,'e  of  Caldwell  parish,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  on  the  r.oeut  ri\er  about  5  miles  southeast  of  Uosco, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  IJ  milts  northeast  of  ColumiMa,  the 
parish  scat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  is  a  trading  center 
for  the  neip;hborhood. 

Land  Grants. — The  first  i^rants  or  concessions  of  land  to  private 
individuals  in  Louisiana  were  made  shortly  after  the  Western  Com- 
pany assumed  control  of  the  colony  in  1717.  Among  these  early 
concessions  the  following  were  t!ie  most  important:  A  grant  to 
Paris  Duvernay  at  the  old  Indian  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  oppo- 
site Manchac:  one  to  M.  le  Blanc  and  others  on  the  Yazoux ;  a 
grant  of  16  leagues  square  to  John  Law,  about  30  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where  he  established  a  post ;  one  to  Diron 
d'Artaguette  at  Baton  Rouge;  one  to  \'illemont  on  the  Black  river; 
one  to  M.  de  Muys  at  the  Tchoupitoulas;  one  to  St.  Reine  at  the 
Tonicas;  one  to  tiie  Marquis  il'.Xrtagnac  at  Cannesbrule  ;  one  to 
Mme.  de  Chaumont  at  the  Pascagoulas;  one  to  the  Brossart 
brothers,  two  merchants  of  Lyons,  on  the  Red  river,  not  far  from 
Natchitoches;  one  to  Benard  de  la  llarpe  farther  up  the  Red  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Cadodaqui  Indians  ;  one  at  the  bay  of  St.  Louis 
and  old  Biloxi  to  Mme.  de  Mezieres;  one  at  Pointe  Coupee  to  M.  de 
Meuse;  one  at  the  Houmas  to  the  Marquis  d'Ancenis ;  and  the 
grants  to  Coly,  Clcracs  and  De  la  Houssaye  in  the  vicinity  of 
Natchez. 

The  owners  of  these  grants  were  \\calthy  and  prominent  people 
in  France.  They  were  e.xpecteil  to  send  to  the  colony  agents,  work- 
men, tools,  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  use 
every  reasonable  endeavor  for  the  development  of  their  possessions. 
Paris  Duvernay  brought  over  with  him  his  brother,  two  sisters, 
and  about  25  other  persons,  intending  to  raise  rice,  indigo  and  to- 
bacco and  to  engage  in  sUk  culture.  The  grant  to  De  Muys  was  a 
large  tract  near  the  old  Tensas  village.  He  sent  over  his  two 
nephews  and  two  associates  in  charge  of  about  80  persons,  with  the 
necessary  tools,  implements,  etc.,  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  concession  on  the  Yazoux  (Yazoo)  was  obtained  by  Le 
Blanc,  French  minister  of  war,  Le  Comte  de  l]ellc-Isle,  Le  Marquis 
d'Asfeld  and  Le  Blonil,  brit:;adier  engineer,  the  last  named  being  in 
the  colony  with  the  title  of  director-general.  The  settlement  in  tins 
colony  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  butchered  by  the  Indians 
on  Dec.  12,  1779.  a  short  time  after  the  massacre  at  Natchez. 

The  failure  of  John  Law  in  1720  seriously  affected  the  operations 
of  the  \\'estcrn  Company  and  almost  put  a  stop  to  immigration  and 
the  making  of  impnivemcnts  on  the  concessions.  While  things 
were  in  this  state  l-'athcr  Charlevoix  descended  the  Mississippi, 
visiting  all  the  concessions,  and  it  is  not  surjirising  that  he  reported 
their  conditions  in  a  very  unfavorable  light,  though  he  declares  he 
never  heard  Louisiana  lightly  sjjokcn  of,  "except  by  three  sorts  of 
people  that  ha\e  been  in  the  country,  and  whose  testimonv  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  rejected.  The  first  are  the  mariners,  who,  from  the  road 
oft'  Ship  island  or  Isle  Dauphin,  could  see  nothing  but  that  island 
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(|uite  co\ereiI  with  barren  saiul,  and  the  still  more  sanely  coast  of 
liiloxi,  and  who  suttered  thenisel\cs  to  be  pcrsuailed  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mississippi  was  impassable  for  ships  of  a  certain  bulk, 
or  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  50  leagues  up  this  river  to  find  a  place 
that  was  habitable. 

■"The  second  sort  are-  poor  wretches  who  are  being  driven  out  of 
France  for  their  crimes  or  bad  conduct,  true  or  false,  or  who, 
whether  to  shun  the  pursuit  of  their  creditors,  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  troops  or  in  the  grants.  Doth  these,  looking  upon  this 
country  as  a  place  of  banishment,  are  disgusted  at  everything.  They 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  the  success  of  the  colony,  of  which 
they  are  members  against  their  inclination. 

"The  third  sort  are  those  w-ho,  having  seen  nothing  but  poverty 
in  a  country  on  which  excessive  expenses  h.ave  been  bestowetl,  at- 
tribute to  it  what  we  ought  to  cast  entirely  on  the  incapacity  or  on 
the  negligence  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  settling  it.  You  also 
know  very  well  the  reasons  they  had  to  publish  that  Louisiana  con- 
tained great  treasures,  and  that  it  brought  us  near  the  famous  mines 
of  St.  Barbe  and  others  still  richer,  from  which  they  flattered  them- 
selves they  could  easily  drive  away  the  possessors  (the  Spaniards)  ; 
and  because  these  idle  stories  had  gained  credit  with  some  silly 
people,  instead  of  imputing  to  themselves  the  error,  in  wdiich  they 
were  engaged  by  their  foolish  credulity,  they  have  discharged  their 
spleen  on  the  country,  where  they  have  found  nothing  of  what  had 
been  promised  them."  (Journal  of  Father  Charlevoix,  La.  Flist. 
Coll.,  part  in.) 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  reports  of 'the  "three  sorts  of 
people"  spoken  of  by  Father  Charle^'oix,  land  in  Louisiana  was  con- 
stantly rising  in  value  as  the  possibilities  of  the  country  became  bet- 
ter understood.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the  early  surveys  had  been 
carelessh'  made ;  the  limits  fixed  in  a  loose  or  arbitrary  manner ;  and 
the  titles  to  many  grants  having  never  been  perfected,  from  negli- 
gence or  other  causes,  opened  the  way  for  innumerable  lawsuits. 
In  order  to  forestall  the  confusion  that  might  arise  from  the  pre- 
vailing conditions,  a  royal  order  was  issued  on  Aug.  10,  1728,  to  the 
effect  "That  all  the  orders  of  concession  addressed  before  the  30th 
of  Dec,  1723,  by  the  India  Company  in  F^rance,  to  its  directors  in 
Louisiana,  if  not  }-et  presented  to  the  said  directors  for  confirmation, 
or  if  not  as  yet  followed  by  the  possession  and  improvement  stipu- 
lated in  the  acts  of  concession,  are  null  and  void." 

Pursuant  to  this  order  every  landholder  was  required  to  present 
his  title  to  the  superior  council  within  a  specified  time,  to  show  th.e 
quantity  and  location  of  land  claimed  under  the  title,  and  to  furnish 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  order  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  1,000  livrcs  and 
the  loss  of  the  laiid,  which,  in  such  cases,  would  revert  to  the  com- 
pany. Concessions  on  the  Mississippi  below  Manchac  were  to  be 
reduced  in  size,  so  that  none  would  ha\e  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
more  than  20  acres,  except  where  it  could  be  proved  that  more  than 
that   number  of  acres   were   under  cultivation,   the   depth   of  each 
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concession  to  vary  fmni  100  tu  120  acres,  according  to  the  locality, 
and  the  company  was  reiiuired  to  raise  a  tax  of  one  cent  for  each 
acre,  whetiier  culti\ated  or  not.  Under  this  system  a  nnniber  of 
the  early  land  grants  were  forfeited,  the  titles  of  the  others  were 
completed,  and  the  custom  then  established  was  continued  until  the 
beginning  nf  the  Spanisli  ddininaticMi. 

Spanish  Grants. —  \\  lien  ()'Keill_\-  took  charge  of  colonial  affairs 
for  the  Spanisii  goxernmcnt  in  170''.  he  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  all  future  concessions  of  land  should  be  made,  and  the  extent 
of  such  concessions.  It  is  therefore  doubtfid  whether  some  of  the 
large  grants  of  land  that  were  made  some  years  later  by  O'Reilly's 
successors  were  valid,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  decree,  made 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  had  been  repealed  or  modified.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  I'rench  revolution  a  nuiuber  of  French  royalists,  who 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  land,  sought  a  refuge  in 
Louisiana.  L'pon  their  arrival  in  New  Orleans  Baron  de  Carondelet, 
at  that  time  governor  of  Louisiana,  received  the  refugees  with  every 
manifestation  of  friendship  and  furnished  them  with  transportation 
to  the  Ouachita  river,  where  several  of  them  were  given  large  con- 
cessions. Baron  de  Bastrop  received  a  grant  of  12  leagues  square 
(108  square  miles)  :  Marquis  de  Alaison  Rouge  received  a  grant  of 
30,000  acres;  Jacques  Ceran  de  St.  Vrain  received  10,000  square 
arpents,  and  there  were  some  grants  of  lesser  extent.  These  con- 
cessions were  accompanied  by  terms  of  great  liberality,  calculated 
to  encourage  immigration  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
They  were  made  on  certain  conditions,  which  Gayarre  says  were 
never  complied  with,  and  a  full  and  complete  title  ne\er  vested  in 
the  grantees.  The  result  was  an  almost  interminable  chain  of  liti- 
gation, and  the  question  was  not  finally  settled  until  several  years 
after  the  purchase  of  the  ])rovince  by  the  L'nited  States.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1802  Baron  de  Bastrop  disposed  of  a  portion 
of  his  grant  to  Abraham  Morehouse,  a  citizen  of  the  L'nited  States, 
but  the  king  of  Spain  disapproved  of  the  transaction,  and  on  July  18, 
1802,  issued  a  royal  decree  forbidding  the  grant  or  sale  of  anj-  land 
in  Louisiana  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Concerning  Spanish  grants  in  Lower  Louisiana  Claiborne  says: 
"Lands  were  obtained  witii  little  difificulty  or  expense.  Tlie  immi- 
grant made  his  selection  of  any  unoccupied  parcel,  and  presented 
a  written  request  for  an  order  of  survey.  If  no  oi)Stacle  inter- 
vened, tiie  governor  issued  the  order,  and  on  return  of  the  plat  and 
the  payment  of  very  moderate  fees  for  surveying,  the  grant  issued. 
Many  settled  under  the  order  of  survey  merely,  if  the  survey  could 
not  be  inimctliately  made." 

,  In  Upper  Louisiana,  the  oldest  grants  on  the  records  at  St.  Louis 
bear  the  date  of  .April  27.  1766.  They  were  made  by  the  French 
authorities,  who  continued  to  grant  lands  in  that  section  of  the 
province  until  May,  1770.  when  Spain  took  possession  under  the 
treaty  of  1762.  About  1796  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  populate 
Upper  Louisiana  as  a  barrier  to  the  Fnglish  in  Canada.  At  that 
time  the  pdic}'  of  the  king  was  entirely  different  from  that  in  1802 
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wlicn  I'laroti  clc  luistrop  emlcavorod  to  sell  his  concession  to  More- 
house. Every  encouraLjenient  was  i;^i\en  to  settlers,  and  emigrants 
from  the  L'nited  States  were  given  the  preference  in  the  choice  of 
lands,  "as  their  prejndices  against  the  English  were  a  sure  guaran- 
tee of  their  attachment  to  the  Spanish  interests."  Lands  were 
granted  to  them  for  the  bare  cost  of  survey  and  the  fees  of  con- 
firmation by  the  authorities  at  Xew  Orleans.  The  fees  of  office  and 
the  survey  of  800  acres,  according  to  Stoddard,  amounted  to  but 
$41,  only  exclusive  of  the  hire  of  chainmen.  This  liberal  policy  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  turned  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  hundreds  of  families  there  found  homes.  Stoddard 
says :  "The  quantity  of  land  actually  granted  and  conceded  in 
Lower  Louisiana  before  we  took  possession  of  it  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  certainty,  because  under  the  Spanish  government  indi- 
vidual claims  were  never  recorded  till  after  the  surveys  were  made, 
and  at  the  time  alluded  to  a  vast  number  of  unextended  concessions 
were  scattered  among  the  settlers." 

English  Grants. — W'ailes'  Report  of  1854  says:  "From  Jan.,  1768, 
to  Sept.,  1779.  numerous  British  grants  were  made  by  the  governor 
of  West  Florida;  those  in  the  Natchez  district  being  made  chietiy 
to  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  in  many  instances  were 
of-large  dimensions.  The  largest  embraced  25.000  acres;  two  others 
20,000  each  ;  several  were  for  10.000.  and  very  few  for  less  than 
LOOO  acres.  *  *  *  Pew  of  the  lands  granted  were  occupied  or 
improved  to  the  extent  required,  proof  of  which  was  to  have  been 
made  within  a  stated  time.  They  were,  therefore,  inchoate,  if 
strictly  construed,  and  were  never  perfected.  ^lany  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  nevertheless  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  succeed- 
ing Spanish  government,  which,  though  acquiring  the  country  by 
conquest,  yet  with  liberality  guaranteed  these  possessions  to  the 
holders,  upon  the  performance  of  certain  reasonable  requirements, 
such  as  presentation  and  proof  of  title,  accompanied  by  occupancy. 
allowing  several  years  for  this  purpose." 

Some  of  these  British  grants  were  in  that  portion  of  Louisiana 
known  as  the  "Florida  Parishes,"  and  most  of  them  were  made  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Peter  Chester  as  governor  of  West  Flor- 
ida. After  the  English  had  established  themselves  in  possession  of 
West  l'"lorida.  they  prohibited  the  French  settlers  there  from  dis- 
posing of  their  lands  until  the  titles  had  been  verified,  registered, 
and  approved  by  the  commanding  officer.  By  the  treaty  of  1783, 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  the  subjects  of  the  latter  country- 
were  granted  18  months  in  which  to  sell  their  estates  and  vacate  the 
territory.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  property  was  to  be 
forfeiteil,  unless  the  holder  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  This  allowance  of  time  was  subsequently  extended,  but 
where  the  terms  were  not  fully  complied  with  the  lands  were  con- 
fiscated and  regranted  to  some  loyal  ai^plicant.  Some  confiscation 
of  British  grants  also  followed  the  revolt  of  1791,  in  cases  where 
•the  holders  of  the  lands  took  part  in  the  uprising  against  the  Span- 
ish. 
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When  the  United  States  toi-)k-  jiossession  of  the  territory  title  was 
claimed  by  many  nonresident  holders  of  British  grants.  In  1803 
IVesidcnt  Jel'lerson  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  James 
Madison,  secretary  of  state.  Ail^ert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  Levi  Lincoln,  attornc_\--general,  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend a  policy  to  be  followed  by  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
relating  to  the  iniblic  domain  in  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The 
coiimiissioners  reported  about  80,000  acres  claimed  by  nonresidents 
under  the  liritisii  grants,  and  regarding  the  claims  said:  "The  West 
Florida  patents  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  accompanied  with  a 
clause  of  forfeiture,  unless  the  land  should  be  improved  within  ten 
_years:  and  the  Spanisli  government  seem  to  have  considered  all  the 
unimproved  lands  as  forfeited.  It  is,  however,  alleged  on  the  part 
■of  the  grantees,  that,  although  a  condition  of  settlement  was  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  grants  in  the  British  provinces  under  the  royal 
govermuents,  with  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  in  case  of  default,  this  has 
never  been  enforced  either  by  the  British  government,  or,  after  the 
Revolution,  by  the  States;  and  that  the  Indians  at  first,  and  the 
Spanish  conquest  afterwards,  rendered  in  this  case  a  fulfillment  of 
the  conditions  impossible.  Where  tlie  land  has  been  regranted  by 
Spain,  the  parties  must  be  left  to  a  judicial  decision;  but  where  it 
remains  unclaimed  by  any  other  p&rson,  the  commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  United  States  to  grant  it 
.again,  until  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  grants  shall  have  been 
iuily  ascertained." 

The  first  act  of  Congress  relating  to  these  grants  was  passed  in 
1803  and  required  Ilritish  claimants  to  register  at  Natchez  before 
March  31,  1804.  Thrcugh  Minister  Erskine,  various  nonresident 
•claimants  presented  a  memorial  to  the  U.  S.  government,  asking  for 
more  time,  and  a  supp!ementar_\-  act  extended  the  time  for  lands 
west  of  the- Pearl  river  to  Xov.  30,  1804.  By  the  act  of  Alarch  2, 
1805,  the  time  was  still  further  extended  to  Dec.  31,  1805,  which  was 
final.  In  1812  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that  every  person, 
or  legal  representative  of  such  person,  claiming  lands  in  the  territory 
by  virtue  of  a  British  or  Spanish  land  warrant  or  order  of  survey, 
granted  prior  to  Oct.  27,  1795,  who  was  on  that  date  actually  resi- 
dent in  the  territory,  and  whose  claim  had  been  regularly  filed  with 
the  proper  register  of  the  land  ofiice.  be  confirmed  in  his  right  to  the 
land  so  claimed.  This  left  out  all  those  who  were  trying  to  revive 
old  British  warrants  for  speculative  purposes,  and  these  sent  agents 
into  the  country  to  the  great  annoyance  of  persons  then  occupying 
the  lands  claimed  on  such  warrants.  In  1818  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred by  Congress  to  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, for  an  opinion,  and  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  Congress  took  anv  action,  leav- 
ing the  claims  to  be  adjusted  under  the  law  of  1803  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Land  Laws. — When  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  .America 
land  was  abundant  and  without  coiumercial  value.  .As  Louis  KIV 
was  without  resources  to  aid  the  colonists,  he  resorted  to  the  cus- 
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torn  of  granting  lavislily  tlie  lands  of  the  new  French  acquisitions  in 
this  country,  as  the  best  means- of  retaining  his  hold  upon  the  terri- 
tory- was  by  peopling  it  with  his  subjects.  In  Canada  land  was 
granted  by  feudal  tenure — "a  system  of  social  polity,  of  which  lord- 
ship and  vassalage  were  the  essential  features,  and  of  land  tenure 
in  which  the  real  ownership  inhered  solely  in  the  lord,  only  use, 
possession,  or  tenancy  belonging  to  the  grantee."  In  Louisiana  the 
colonists  held  their  lands  under  the  French  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments by  allodial  tenure — that  is  independently  and  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  a  feudal  superior.  This  principle  of  allodium 
was  established  anil  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  regimes  of  Crozat 
and  the  Western  Company.  Xo  lands  were  granted  except  by  appli- 
cation in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  concessions  were  either  general 
or  special :  general  when  the  concessionaire  was  authorized  to  levy 
upon  any  portion  of  the  vacant  lands,  and  special  when  his  conces- 
sion was  designated  by  certain  fixed  metes  and  bounds.  The  former 
was  the  more  common  method,  as  it  gave  the  concessionaire  the 
privilege  of  selecting  such  tract  as  suited  his  convenience,  though  a 
proviso  limiting  the  extent  of  his  lawful  claim  was  usually  inserted 
in  his  title.  Petitions  and  concessions  were  drawn  with  great  exact- 
ness— usually  by  notaries  or  public  officials — and  were  made  to 
correspond  to  each  other,  and  the  same  care  was  exercised  in  the 
transfer  of  land  from  one  individual  to  another.  In  all  these  con- 
cessions or  transfers  no  provision  "contrary  to  law.  religion  or  mo- 
rality" could  be  inserted,  and  all  grantees  were  bound  by  certain 
restrictions,  such  as  clearing  and  improving  the  land,  constructing 
levees,  etc. 

During  the  French  domination  the  general  land  laws  of  France 
and  the  royal  edicts  of  the  king  applied  to  Louisiana,  with  such 
modifications  as  local  conditions  made  necessary.  With  the  incom- 
ing of  the  Spanish  domination  the  whole  system  of  French  colonial 
jurisprudence  was  changed,  but  the  principle  of  allodium  was  re- 
tained, the  changes  were  not  to  disturb  those  who  held  titles  to 
lands  granted  by  the  French  authorities,  and  who  had  complied 
with  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  such  titles.  On  Feb.  17.  1770, 
Gov.  O'Reilly  promulgated  a  series  of  laws  or  regulations  relating 
to  the  size  of  future  land  grants  and  imposing  certain  restrictions, 
but  these  laws  were  never  regarded  as  anything  but  general  rules, 
liable  to  exceptions  when  occasion  might  make  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable. They  were  made  partly  to  check  improper  speculations  by 
subordinate  officials,  and  partly  to  encourage  immigration.  They 
were  not  considered  binding  upon  the  successors  of  O'Reilly,  any 
more  than  a  law  of  one  legislature  is  binding  upon  a  succeeding 
one  that  may  choose  to  repeal  it.  Each  governor  under  the  Spanish 
domination  possessed  discretionary  power  over  the  edicts  or  regu- 
lations of  his  predecessors.  Consequently,  in  Jan..  1798,  Gov.  Gayoso 
issued  to  commandants  a  series  of  instructions,  the  principal  features 
of  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  Commandants  were  forbidden  to  grant  land  to  a  new  settler 
coming  from  another  post  where  he  had  obtained  a  grant.     Such 
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persons  must  eitlier  purchase  laiul  or  obtain  a  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernor. 

2.  If  a  settler  happened  to  be  a  foreigner,  unmarried,  and  with- 
out either  slaves,  money  or  other  property,  no  grant  was  to  be  made 
to  him  until  he  should  have  remained  4  years  in  the  post,  "demean- 
ing himself  well  in  some  honest  and  useful  occupation." 

3.  Mechanics  were  to  be  protected,  but  no  land  was  to  be  granted 
to  them  until  they  had  accjuired  some  property  during  a  residence 
of  3  years  in  the  e.xercise  of  their  trade. 

4.  The  unmarried  emigrant,  without  trade  or  property,  was  re- 
quired to  reside  for  4  years  in  the  post,  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil, 
before  land  would  be  granteil  to  him,  except  in  case  he  married  the 
daughter  of  some  honest  farmer,  when  a  residence  of  2  years  would 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  hold  land  in  his  own  right. 

5.  Children  of  immigrants  were  required  to  be  educated  in  the 
Catholic  faith. 

6.  Xo  land  was  to  be  granted  to  a  trader  or  speculator. 

7.  No  settler  was  to  be  admitted  to  Upper  Louisiana  unless  he 
was  a  farmer  or  mechanic. 

These  instructions,  which  had  the  force  of  law,  were  followed 
on  July  17,  1799,  by  a  set  of  regulations  issued  by  Intendant  Morales, 
which  provided : 

1.  Each  newly  arrived  family  was  to  receive  a  grant  of  land. 
If  on  the  Jilississippi  river,  this  grant  should  be  not  more  than  8 
arpents  in  front  by  40  deep :  if  at  any  other  place  "the  quantity 
which  they  shall  be  judged  capable  to  cultivate,  but  never  to  exceed 
800  arpents  in  superfices." 

2.  All  those  holding  lands  fronting  on  the  ^lississippi  were  re- 
quired to  make  levees,  make  and  keep  in  order  public  highways  30 
feet  wide,  with  bridges  15  feet  in  width  over  all  ditches  or  canals. 

3.  Settlers  were  required  to  clear  and  put  in  cultivation  within  3 
years  all  the  front  of  their  concessions  for  a  depth  of  at  least  2 
arpents,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
sell  their  lands  during  the  period  of  3  years  unless  this  had  been 
done. 

4.  Notaries  and  commandants  were  forbidden  to  take  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  conveyance,  unless  the  seller  presented  and  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  the  title  obtained  from  the  government. 

5.  Settlers  were  not  to  secure  a  second  concession  until  in  pos- 
session of  the  first  for  3  years,  and  had  complied  with  all  the  pre- 
scribed conditions. 

6.  In  the  posts  of  C)pelousas  and  Attakapas  the  maximum  amount 
of  land  that  could  be  granted  to  any  one  individual  was  one  league 
square. 

7.  Only  vacant  lands  to  be  granted  or  sold,  information  to  that 
effect  to  be  secured  by  the  signature  of  the  commandant  or  s)-ndic- 
surveyor  and  2  neighbiirs.  and  if  another  claimant  appeared  the  per- 
sons signing  the  information  were  required  to  indemnify  such  claim- 
ant. 

8.  All  concessions  were  declared  given  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
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by  the  general  iiitendaiit  of  the  province,  who  should  order  the  sur- 
veyor to  mark  the  bounds,  and  all  who  possessed  lands  by  virtue  of 
formal  titles  from  the  I'rench  and  Spanish  governments  were  to  be 
maintained  in  their  possessions.  Any  one  found  occupying  lands 
without  such  title  was  to  be  evicted. 

9.  Within  six  months  after  the  publication  of  these  regulations, 
all  persons  occupying  lands  were  required  to  have  their  titles  made 
out  and  recorded.  If  they  possessed  no  title  they  might  be  admitted 
the  possessor  of  the  land  by  a  compromise,  otherwise  the  lands 
should  revert  to  the  public  domain,  except  where  they  had  been 
occupied  for  10  years  or  longer.  Those  giving  information  of  lands 
held  without  a  valid  title  were  to  receive  one-fourth  of  the  price  for 
which  such  lands  might  be  sold,  the  informer  to  have  the  preference 
of  purchase  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent. 

10.  Titles  were  to  be  issued  by  the  general  intendant,  who,  after 
the  price  of  the  land  was  fixed,  was  required  to  collect  half  a  year's 
rent,  or  a  quit  rent  of  2]/^  per  cent  on  the  price  of  estimation,  which 
amount  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  order 
to  make  the  title  valid.  After  this  the  commandants  or  syndics  were 
to  collect  taxes  or  rents. 

These  regulations  remained  in  force  until  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  though  Stoddard  thinks  that  neither  the  laws 
of  O'Reilly  nor  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  even  in  force  in 
Upper  Louisiana.  At  the  time  the  pro\-ince  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  lands  of  Louisiana  had  nothing  like  a  fixed  value,  and 
cost  the  settlers  no  more  than  the  fees  of  entry  and  expenses  of  sur- 
vey. About  that  time  large  quantities  of  land  were  offered  for  sale 
at  25  cents  an  acre,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  gen- 
eral land  laws  of  the  L'nited  States  would  be  made  applicable  to 
Louisiana,  and  that  the  government  was  disposed  to  postpone  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  private  holdings  increased  in  value  and  within 
3  years  after  the  cession  it  became  difficult  to  purchase  good  lands 
for  less  than  $2  an  acre. 

For  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  American  domination  some 
confusion  resulted  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity  of  titles  to 
lands  granted  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments.  On  May 
24,  1828,  President  Adams  approved  an  act  of  Congress  '"to  enable 
claimants  to  land  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
Territory  of  Arkansas  to  institute  proceedings  to  try  the  valiility  of 
their  claims,"  and  on  March  15,  1839,  the  Louisiana  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution : 

"Whereas,  there  are  several  large  claims  to  land  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  derived  from  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain  while 
they  exercised  the  rights  of  so\-ereigns  over  the  territory  of 
Louisiana:  and  whereas,  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  the  last  25  years,  by  our  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with  resolutions  at  vari- 
ous times  passed  by  tlie  legislature  of  this  state,  and  memorials  and 
petitions  sent  to  Congress  by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  to  have 
the  said  claims  finally  settled  by  the  action  of  judiciary  or  in  some 
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Other  effectual  mode;  and  whereas,  a  serious  obstacle  has  been 
opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  said  claims  to  the  judiciary,  or  to  provide 
some  other  mode  of  bringing  the  same  to  a  definitive  adjudication 
and  settlement ; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  b}-  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  general  assembly  convened. 
That  our  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives 
be  requested  to  renew  their  exertions  to  obtain  from  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  giving  the  claimants  to  all  grants  made  by  Spain 
and  France  while  they  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereigns  over  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  also  to  all  purchasers  of  land  from  Indian 
tribes,  the  right  to  test  the  validity  of  said  grants  before  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  upon  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  co- 
lonial laws  and  customs  of  France  and  Spain,  in  force  in  Louisiana 
at  the  time  said  grants  were  made,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
treaties  by  which  Louisiana  and  that  part  of  the  former  territory  of 
West  Florida  were  acquired  by  the  L'nited  States  from  France  and 
Spain:  Providing,  also,  that  if  in  case  the  grant  or  grants  should 
be  decided  to  be  good  arid  valid,  and  it  should  appear  that  the  land 
included  in  said  grant  or  grants  or  any  portion  thereof  had  been 
previously  sold  or  disposed  of  by  donation  or  otherwise  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  holders  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  right  or  possession  so  acquired,  and  the  claimant  under  France 
and  Spain  shall  be  entitleil  to  locate  an  equal  quantity  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  public  domain  of  the  within  limits  of  Louisiana.*' 

The  resolutions  further  set  forth  that  such  rights  had  been  ac- 
corded to  the  claimants  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Florida  by  special 
enactments  of  Congress,  etc.  Congress  was-  slow  to  act,  however. 
and  on  IMay  12,  1846,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing Congress  to  revive  the  act  of  May  24,  1828.  and  to  make  its  pro- 
visions applicable  to  Louisiana  "in  the  same  manner  and  with  like 
effect  as  if  the  amended  act  had  been  received  and  applied  to.  the 
State  of  Louisiana  by  the  act  of  June  7,  18-14."  x\fter  some  further 
delay  the  titles  of  these  claimants  were  verified  and  confirmed  by 
the  L'nited  States  government,  and  since  then  the  land  laws  of 
Louisiana  have  been  practically  the  same  as  those  of  other  states, 
as  the  general  assembly  or  legislative  power  of  a  state  can  enact  no 
legislation  at  variance  with  tiie  general  land  laws  of  the  nation. 
(See  Land  Grants.) 

Land  Offices. — Uy  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1805, 
the  powers  of  the  sur\eyor-general  south  of  Tennessee  were  ex- 
tended over  all  the  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  but  the  sur- 
veys therein  were  to  be  made  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
presiilent.  The  plan  of  the  go^'ernment  was  to  make  the  survey  of 
Louisiana  (Orleans  Territory)  conform  to  that  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  using  the  parallel  of  31"  north  latitude  as  a  base,  and 
this  plan  was  adopted  by  Lsaac  Briggs,  then  surveyor-general  of 
Mississippi,  whose  powers  were  extended  by  the  act  to  the  Territory 
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of  Oi'leans.  Tlie  territory  was  divided  into  two  land  districts,  and 
the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  two  commissioners  for 
each,  who  were  to  act  in  conjunction  \sith  the  receiver  in  each  dis- 
trict, thus  constitutincf  a  commission  of  three  members,  authorized 
to  convene  "on  or  before  Dec.  1,  1805."  In  Alay,  1805,  the  presi- 
dent appointed  James  Trimble  and  Francis  Vacher  commissioners 
for  the  western  district,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  John  Coburn 
commissioners  for  the  eastern  district.  The  powers  of  these  com- 
sioners  were  almost  unlimited.  They  could  summon  witnesses,  de- 
mand public  records,  administer  oaths,  hear  testimony,  and  adjourn 
to  such  time  and  place  as  they  might  deem  advisable.  At  first  their 
labors  were  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  claims  made  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  (Oct.  1,  1800),  but  their  jurisdiction  was 
afterward  extended  to  claims  made  subsequent  to  that  date.  The 
office  of  the  eastern  district  was  located  at  New  Orleans,  and  that 
of  the  western  district  at  Opelousas.  On  April  17.  1806,  the  presi- 
dent appointed  John  A\'.  Gurley  register  of  the  former  and  John 
Thompson  register  of  the  latter.  With  these  appointments  the  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  land  claims  and  the  public  domain  within 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  complete. 

By  the  act  of  Feb.,  1811,  the  territory  was  divided  into  three  land 
districts — the  eastern,  the  western  and  the  northern.  The  land  of- 
fices in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  were  to  remain  as  already 
located,  and  that  in  the  northern  district  was  to  be  established  at 
such  point  as  the  president  might  designate.  Ouachita  was  named. 
Under  the  executive  order  of  March  3,  1811,  a  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
general  land  office  was  established  in  Xew  Orleans  and  it  opened 
for  business  about  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year.  In  1826  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  land  district  for  Louisiana,  with  a  separate  surveyor- 
general,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  However,  such  a  law  was  passed  in 
1831,  and  the  first  surveyor-general  was  soon  after  appointed.  About 
this  time  the  eastern  district  was  divided,  and  a  land  office  was  es- 
tablished at  Greensburg.  On  July  7,  1838,  the  president  issued  an 
order  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Land  office  at 
Natciiitoches,  and  the  first  entr\-  was  made  in  that  office  on  t^ct.  12, 
following.  A  branch  land  office  was  located  at  Winnsboro  under  the 
order  of  May  4,  1847. 

On  April  7,  1880,  Gov.  \\'iltz  approved  an  act  creating  a  state 
land  office,  to  be  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  donated  to  the  state  by  Congress.  The  governor  was  to  ap- 
point the  register,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  this  register  was  required  to  keep  an  account  of  the  sales,  mark 
the  same  on  the  plats  or  map,  and  report  annually  to  the  auditor. 

As  the  old  French  and  Spanish  claims  were  adjusted  and  the  pub- 
lic domain  was  disposed  of  to  settlers,  the  early  land  offices  were 
<liscontinued.  until  at  the  present  time  the  only  land  offices  in  the 
state  are  the  U.  S.  district  offices  at  Xew  Orleans  and  Natchitoches 
"  and  the  state  land  office  established  under  the  act  of  1880.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  national  government  is  preparing  to  discontinue 
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the  office  at   Xew   Orleans  as   soon   as   the  business  now   pending 
can  l)e  broiii^ht  to  a  succes'~iul  c  inclusion. 

Landrum,  John  M.,  lawyer  ami  nieniber  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Edgefield  district.  ."^.  C,  July  3.  I.SI.t.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in  1842.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  then  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  tie  began  practice  at  Shreveport,  La., 
and  in  18.^8  was  electe<l  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  36th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat. 

Landry,  a  post-village  of  .\scension  [larish,  is  situated  near  t!ie 
southern  boundary,  about  3  miles  west  of  I'.arment,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  and  8  miles  east  of  Donaldsonville.  the  parish  seat. 

Landry,  J.  Aristide,  member  of  Congress,  was  a  native  of  Louis- 
iana and  resided  at  DiMialdson\ille.  He  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Louisiana  to  the  32d  Congress  as  a  Whig. 

Lane,  a  post-village  and  station  i>f  Caddo  parish,  is  on  the  Texas 
&  I'acitic  R.  R.  12  miles  south  of  the  state  line  and  20  miles  north 
of  Shreveport.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  53. 

Lanesville  (R.  R.  name  Sibley),  a  village  of  Webster  parish,  is 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific,  and  the  Sibley,  Lake  Bistineau  &  Southern 
railroads,  about  5  miles  south  of  Minden.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a 
money  order  postotfice,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  telephone  fa- 
cilities, and  is  the  ship]Mng  and  trading  town  for  a  large  district. 
Its  population  in  1900  was  220. 

Lapine,  a  postoffice  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ouachita  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Monroe  &  Southwestern  R.  R.,  11  miles  south- 
west of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat. 

Laplace,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the 
Bajjtist,  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
5  miles  northeast  of  Edgard,  the  parish  seat,  in  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  state.  It  has  important  sugar  industries, 
a  money  order  postoffice,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  local  and 
long  distance  telephone  connections,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  ship- 
ping points  between  Xew  Orleans  and  liaton  Rouge.  Three  lines  of 
railroad — the  Vazoo  &  Mississijijii  valley,  the  Louisiana  Railway  & 
Navigation  company,  and  the  .Mississii)])i  River  Sugar  Belt — pass' 
through  the  town,  and  about  a  dozen  linos  of  steamboats  touch  at 
Laplace,  furnishing  cheap  transpiirtation  by  water.  Among  these 
lines  are  the  Ouachita  and  Red  river  steamers,  the  Xew  Orleans. 
Natchez  &  \'icksburg  Packet  company,  the  St.  Louis  &  ^Mississippi 
River  Transpurtation  companv,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Xew  Orleans 
Anchor  line.     The  poi>ulation  'in  l'»00  was  320. 

L'Argent,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Tensas  parish,  is 
situated  (Ml  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Mississijipi  river,  about  5  miles 
southeast  of  Li^tlpnia.  the  nearest  railn>a<l  station,  ami  13  miles 
southwest  of  St  jo<e])h.  the  iiarish  seat.  In  1900  it  had  a  population 
of  125.    It  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  par- 
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isli,  lias  a  money  order  postoffiee  and  telegraph  station,  and  enjoys 
a  good  retail  trade  with  the  adjaeent  farnier>. 

La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de,  I-'rcnch  trader  and  ex- 
plorer, was  born  at  Koneii,  l-ranee.  .\o\-.  22.  1043.  and  was  educated 
for  a  Jesuit  priest.  About  loo<>  be  came  to  America  and  joined  an 
older  brother,  who  was  a  priest  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  The  superior  of  the  seminary  granted  him  a 
tract  of  land  with  seigniorial  rights,  and  La  Salle  built  a  fort  and 
laid  out  a  village.  A  party  of  Seneca  Indians  passed  the  winter  of 
1668-9  at  La  Salle's  fort  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  great  Ohio 
river,  flowing  from  their  country  to  the  sea.  so  far  distant  that  it  re- 
quired eight  or  nine  months  to  paddle  to  its  mouth  in  canoes.  Believ- 
ing that  the  ri\-er  described  by  the  Indians  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  fired  by  an  ambition  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  much 
desired  water  route  to  the  South  sea,  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
Gov.  Courcelles  to  explore  the  river,  but  "at  his  own  expense."  In 
order  to  get  the  means,  he  sold  his  seigniory,  and  in  July,  1669,  with 
4  canoes  and  14  men  left  Montreal.  At  a  place  called  Otinawatawa, 
near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  met  Joliet.  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  map  of  the  lake  region  farther  west.  From  that  point  he 
was  guided  by  a  Shawnee  Indian  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany 
river  and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio,  which  he  descended  to 
the  rapids  where  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky..  now  stands.  Here  his 
men  deserted  him  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  Canada  alone.  Al- 
though defeated  he  was  not  dismayed,  but  immediately  went  to 
work  to  secure  the  means  for  another  expedition.  During  the  year 
1671  he  visited  the  territory  indicated  on  the  map  he  had  received 
from  Joliet,  and  even  descended  the  Illinois  river  nearly  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  then  engaged  actively  in  the  fur  trade  until  1673, 
when  he  laid  before  Gov.  Frontcnac,  the  successor  of  Courcelles,  his 
project  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  The  governor  could 
promise  no  financial  assistance,  but  he  saw  in  the  undertaking  mer- 
cantile advantages,  in  which  he  might  share  with  La  Salle,  and 
gave  it  his  official  sanction.  It  w'as  made  to  appear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  enterprise  was  to  build  forts  at  Xiagara  and  along  the 
lake  shore  to  the  westward  to  hold  the  country  for  France  and  pre- 
vent the  fur  trade  from  being  diverted  to  the  Dutch  and  English, 
but  in  reality  the  forts  were  to  be  used  as  posts  for  the  fur  trade, 
from  the  profits  of  which  La  Salle  was  to  acquire  the  means  to  push 
his  explorations.  Naturally,  the  Montreal  fur  traders  objected  to 
such  a  proceeding,  and  to  their  objections  was  addetl  the  opposition 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  derived  an  important  part  of  their  revenue  from 
the  fur  trade  at  their  missions. 

'  In  Nov.,  1674,  Frontenac  sent  La  Salle  to  France,  where  he  was 
favoral)ly  received  by  the  king,  was  made  governor  of  the  new  Fort 
Frontenac,  and  given  a  seigniorial  grant  around  it.  Wealthy  rela- 
tives at  Rouen,  proud  of  the  distinction  he  had  achieved,  furnished 
him  with  means  to  improve  his  seigniory,  garrison  the  fort,  and 
prosecute  the  fur  trade.  In  167.^  he  returned  to  Canada  and  during 
the    next    two    vcars    the    accumulations    from    his    trade    in    furs 
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anioiiiitLHl  to  a  considerable  sum.  In  1678  he  again  visited  France 
to  secure  a  cnntirniaiinn  of  liis  riglits  and  an  extension  of  the  pri\i- 
leges  of  exploration  anil  discovery.  He  found  an  advocate  in  the 
person  of  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  who  foresaw  that  the 
erection  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  would  impede  the  progress  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  mining  operations  farther  west,  and  believed 
tliat  the  i>ossession  of  the  ^lississippi  X'alley  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  France.  Conse<]uently,  when  La  Salle  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, accompanied  by  Henri  do  Tonti  (q.v.),  he  bore  the  following 
''letters  patent": 

"Louis,  by  the  (Jrace  of  God.  King  of  France  and  Xavarre :  To 
Our  Dear  and  Well-lieloved  Robert  Cavclier  Sieur  de  La  Salle, 
Greeting: 

"We  have  received  with  favor  the  very  humble  petition,  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  in  your  name,  to  permit  you  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  western  part  of  Xew  France :  and  we  have  consented  to 
this  pro])osal  the  more  willingly,  because  there  is  nothing  we  have 
more  at  heart  than  the  discovery  of  this  country,  througli  which  it 
is  probable  a  road  may  be  found  to  penetrate  to  Mexico;  and  be- 
cause your  diligence  in  clearing  lands  which  we  granted  to  you  by 
the  decree  of  our  council  of  the  13th  of  March,  1675,  and  by  Letters 
Patent  of  the  same  date,  to  form  habitations  upon  said  lands,  and 
to  put  F'ort  Frontenac  in  good  state  of  defense,  the  seigniory  and 
government  whereof  we  likewise  granted  to  you,  affords  us  every 
reason  to  hope  that  you  will  succeed  to  our  satisfaction  and  to  the 
advantage  of  our  subjects  of  the  said  country. 

"For  these  reasons,  and  others  thereunto  moving  us,  we  have  per- 
mitted and  do  permit  you  by  these  presents,  signed  by  our  hand,  to 
endeavor  to  discover  the  western  part  of  Xew  France,  and  for  the 
execution  of  this  enterprise  to  construct  forts  wherever  you  shall 
deem  it  necessary:  which  it  is  our  will  that  you  shall  hold  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  Fort  Frontenac.  agreeabh'  and  con- 
formably to  our  said  Letters  Patent  on  the  13th  of  March,  1675, 
which  we  have  confirmed- as  far  as  is  needful,  and  hereby  confirm 
by  these  presents.  And  it  is  our  pleasu.re  that  they  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  their  form  and  tenor. 

"To  accomplish  this  and  ever}thing  above  mentioned  we  give  you 
full  powers;  on  condition,  however,  that  you  shall  finish  this  enter- 
prise within  five  years,  in  default  of  which  these  presents  shall  be 
void  and  of  r.o  effect :  that  you  carry  on  no  trade  whatever  with  the 
savages  called  Outaouacs  and  others  who  bring  their  beaver  skins 
and  other  peltries  to  Montreal:  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  done  at 
your  expense  and  that  of  your  company,  to  which  we  have  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  trade  in  buffalo  skins.  And  we  command  the 
Sieur  de  I'Vontenac.  our  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General.  and  the 
Sieur  Duchesne,  Intendant,  and  other  officers  who  compose  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  said  country,  to  attix  their  signatures  to  these 
presents:  for  such  is  our  i^leasure.  Given  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye, 
this  12th  dav  of  Mav,  1678,  and  of  our  reign  the  thirtv-fifth. 

"(Signed)'  '  ;      LOUIS."  , 
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Armed  with  this  authnrity.  La  Salle  at  once  set  about  carrying 
out  his  long-cherished  design,  antl  on  Xov.  8.  1678,  he  began  his 
first  attempt  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  '"Great  River."  In 
the  party  were  Tonti  antl  leather  Louis  Hennepin,  the  latter  of 
whom  became  the  chief  chronicler  of  the  expedition.  Their  vessel 
was  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  early  in  Decem- 
ber, but  the  stores  were  saved  and  carried  above  the  falls,  where 
they  laid  the  keel  of  the  first  vessel  ever  built  west  of  Lake  Ontario. 
This  was  a  bark  of  45  tons  and  bore  at  the  bow  a  rudely  carved 
representation  of  the  arms  of  Count  de  Frontenac — a  griftin — which 
gave  name  to  the  ship.  The  Gritifin  was  not  completed  until  Aug.  7, 
1679,  when  La  Salle  and  34  voyageurs  embarked,  and  on  Sept.  2 
arrived  at  Green  bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  ^lichigan.  Here 
La  Salle  found  a  large  quantity  of  furs  to  be  sent  back  to  Montreal 
for  his  private  account.  The  furs  were  placed  on  board  the  Griffin. 
which  started  on  the  return  voyage  in  charge  of  a  pilot  and  five 
sailors,  and  that  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  her. 

On  Sept.  19,  with  4  canoes  and  14  men.  La  Salle  proceeded  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
where  he  built  Fort  ^liami.  Here  he  was  joined  on  Dec.  3  by  Tonti 
and  24  men.  The  expedition  then  ascended  the  St.  Joseph,  made 
the  portage  to  the  Kankakee,  and  pas.=ed  down  that  stream  to  the 
Illinois,  After  many  hardships  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  where  La  Salle  decided  to  build  a  fort 
and  await  the  coming  of  spring  before  proceeding  further.  The 
fort  was  finished  late  in  February  and  was  named  Fort  Creveca?ur 
(Broken  Heart),  indicative  of  the  troubles  they  had  undergone.  2^Ien 
were  put  to  work  on  a  boat  to  be  used  in  navigating  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi.  As  spring  approached  La  Salle  left  Tonti  in  charge  of 
the  fort  and  directed  Father  Hennepin  and  Michael  Accault  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  and  explore  the  upper 
course  of  the  latter,  while  he  returned  to  Canada  to  procure  more 
n-.en  and  supplies.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Frontenac  he  learned 
that  some  of  his  agents  had  robbed  him;  that  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  interests  were  harassed  by  creditors ;  that  a  vessel 
from  France  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  him  had  been  wrecked  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence:  and  that  his  voyageurs'  canoes  laden  with 
furs  from  his  western  posts  had  been  lost  in  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  In  addition  to  all  these  disasters  he  learned  that 
Fort  CreveccEur  had  been  deserted  by  his  men,  who  had  turned 
banditti  and  on  their  way  eastward  had  plundered  his  forts  as  far  as 
Fort  Niagara.  Thus  entled  in  disappointment  his  first  effort  to  ex- 
plore the  Mississippi. 

Many  a  man  under  such  adverse  circumstances  would  have  criven 
up  in  despair.  But  La  Salle  was  made  of  sterner  stulT.  After  land- 
ing his  recreant  followers  in  prison,  he  started  on  Aug.  10,  1680, 
with  a  new  outfit  and  a  company  of  25  men  for  the  relief  of  Tonti 
at  Fort  Crevecrcur.  but  upon  arriving  there  he  found  that  the  fort 
and  the  Indian  village  near  by  had  been  destro}ed  by  the  warlike 
Irocjuois.     He  continued  down  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  where  he 
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left  a  mark  to  imlicatc  tliat  lie  liad  been  iIkto.  and  returned  to 
Fort  Miami.  I'nnn  there  he  went  to  .Michilinuickinae,  where  he 
met  Tonti,  anil  loijether  they  retiirne<l  to  h'ort  l-'rontenac. 

The  third  and  .-uceessful  expedition  of  La  Salle  started  late  in  the 
year  1681.  It  consisted  of  54  intre])id  men,  who  followed  the  route 
of  the  foriner  expeditions  and  on  I'el).  (>.  lo82,  emerged  upon  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  was  at  that  time  filled 
with  floating  ice,  but  after  a  week's  delay  they  started  down  the 
stream,  and  on  the  24tii  came  to  the  bluffs  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Memphis.  Tenn.  (Jn  the  last  day  of  March  the  canoes 
passed  the  moutli  of  the  Red  rner  and  on  April  6  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  river  divided  into  three  channels.  Concerning  these 
channels  Tonti  wrote:  "M.  dc  la  Salle  sent  canoes  to  inspect  the 
channels;  some  of  them  went  to  the  channel  on  the  right  hand,  some 
to  the  left,  and  M.  de  la  Salle  chose  the  center.  In  the  evening  each 
made  his  report,  that  is  to  say.  that  the  channels  were  very  fine, 
wide  and  deep.  We  encampeil  on  the  right  hank:  we  erected  the 
arms  of  the  king,  and  returned  several  times  to  inspect  the  channels. 
The  same  report  was  made."  On  the  yth  the  whole  party  reached 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri\er,  after  which  they  ascended  the 
stream  for  a  short  distance  to  a  considerable  elevation,  where  La 
Salle  formally  took  jiosscssion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
king.  The  following  accoimt  of  the  cerenionies  is  by  Jacques 
Metairie,  notary  of  I'ort  I'rontenac  and  a  member  of  the  expedition: 

"At  about  the  27th  degree  of  elevation  from  the  pole  a  column  and 
cross  were  prepared,  and  on  the  column  were  painted  the  arms  of 
I'rance  with  this  inscription:  Louis  Ic  Grand,  Roi  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  rcgne  le  9  Avril,  1682."  .\11  being  under  arms  they  chanted 
the  Te  Deum,  the  Exaudiat,  and  the  Domine  Salvum  fac  Regnum ; 
then,  after  volleys  of  musketry  and  shouts  ot  A'ive  le  Roi,"  M.  de  la 
Salle  planted  the  column,  and.  standing  near  it,  said  in  a  loud  voica. 
in  French: 

"  'In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victorious 
Prince,  Louis  the  (Jrtat,  by  the  (Irace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  fourteenth  of  that  name,  I,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two,  in  virtue  of  the  commission 
of  his  Majesty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  aiul  which  may  be  seen  by 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  successors  to  the  crown,  possession  of 
this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  towns,  villages,  mines, 
minerals,  fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,  within  the  extent  of  the 
said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  other- 
wise called  the  ( 'liio.  ( )lighinsi|)ou  or  Ghukagoua.  and  this  >vith 
the  c<insent  of  the  Chaouesnous,  Chicachas  and  other  peoples  re- 
siding there  with  which  we  have  niatle  alliance,  as  also  along 
the  river  Colbert,  or  .Mississii)iii,  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  thereinto,  from  its  source  beyond  the  coimtry  of  tlie 
Xadouessioux.  and  this  with  their  consent  and  of  the  Ototontas, 
Islinois.  Matsigame<,  .\kansas.  .\atchez,  Koroas,  who  are  the  most 
considerable  nations  that   reside  there,  with    which   we  have   made 
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alliance  by  ourselves  or  through  persons  in  our  name,  as  far  as  its 
nu)iit)i  at  the  sea.  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  of  Palms,  upon  the  assurance  we  have  had  from  the  natives  of 
these  countries,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  who  have  descended 
or  ascended  the  said  River  Colbert;  hereby  protesting  against  all 
who  may  hereafter  undertake  to  invade  any  or  all  of  these  aforesaid 
countries,  peoples,  or  lands,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his 
Majesty,  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  nations  dwelling  herein. 
Of  which,  and  all  else  that  is  needful,  I  hereby  take  to  witness  those 
who  hear  me,  and  ilemand  an  act  of  the  notary  here  present.' 

"A  cross  was  planted,  and  a  leaden  plate  was  buried  near  it.  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  France  on  one  side  and  a  Latin  inscription:  "Ludovi- 
cus  Magnus  regnat  nono  Aprilis,  1682."  and  on  the  other:  "Robertus 
Cave'ier.  cum  domino  de  Tonti,  legato,  R.  P.  Zenobio  Membre, 
Recollecto,  et  \'iginti  Gallis.  primus  hoc  tlumen  inde  ab  Ilineorum 
pago  enavigavit.  ejusque  ostium  fecit  pervium,  nono  Aprilis,  anni 
1682."  The  \'exiHa  anil  the  Domine  Salvum  fac  Regem  were  sung 
in  front  of  the  cross,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with  shouts  of  'Vive 
le  Roi !'  The  signers  of  the  act  were  :  De  la  Salle.  F.  Zenobe.  Recol- 
let  missionaire,  Henri  de  Tonti.  Franqois  de  Boisrondet,  Jean  Bour- 
don, Sieur  de  Autray,  Jacques  Cavehois,  Gilles  Meneret,  Jean 
Michel,  chirurgien.  Jean  ^las,  Jean  du  Lignon,  Nicolas  de  la  Salle, 
La  Metairie,  notaire."' 

In  the  meantime  Hennepin  and  Accault,  acting  under  La  Salle's 
orders,  had  explored  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Spaniards  had  never  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  discovery  of  the  river  by  De  Soto.  141  years  before,  to 
claim  the  country  drained  by  it  and  its  affluents,  hence  to  La  Salle 
belongs  the  honor  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  great  river  from  near 
its  source  to  the  sea,  and  the  ceremony  above  described, "claiming  the 
country  tributar}-  to  it  in  the  name  of  France,  formed  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  negotiations  regarding  the  territory — a  fact  all  im- 
portant to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Before  the  close  of  1682  La  Salle  had  built  a  fort  at  Starved  Rock, 
not  far  from  Peoria,  for  the  protection  of  the  Illinois  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  French  to  the  valley  of  the 
river  he  had  explored.  But  fresh  troubles  awaited  him.  Frontenac 
had  been  succeeded  as  governor  of  Canada  bj'  La  Barre.  who 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Louis  against  La  Salle.  In  a  letter  to  La 
I'.arre  the  king  said:  "I  am  convinced,  like  you,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  is  very  useless,  and  that  such  enterprises 
ought  to  be  prevented  in  future,  as  they  tend  only  to  debauch  the 
inhabitants  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  to  diminish  the  revenue  from 
beaver  skins."  The  governor  seized  La  Salle's  forts  and  ordered 
him  to  Quebec,  but  upon  his  arrival  there  La  Barre  for  some  reason 
dared  not  proceed  further  against  him.  La  Salle  then  went  to 
France  to  see  the  king.  Once  in  Paris  he  found  powerful  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  Cotmt  de  Frontenac.  The  result  of  his  visit 
was  that  the  king  reversed  his  policy:  ordered  La  Barre  to  restore 
all  flirts  and  pri\i!eges  taken  from  the  explorer;  gave  La  Salle  an 
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official  order,  under  date  of  April  14.  1684,  to  establish  a  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  litted  out  a  Heet  of  four  vessels— 
the  Joly,  Ainiable,  Lielle  and  St.  Francois — under'command  of  Capt. 
Beaiije'u  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  With  this  fleet  La  Salle  sailed 
from  La  Rochellejuly  24,  1684.  France  and  Spain  were  then  at  war 
and  the  St.  F'rajicois  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  which  proved  a 
serious  loss,  as  that  vessel  carried  most  of  the  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion. Tile  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  by 
mistake  landed  at  Matagorda  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Te.xas,  where  Fort 
St.  Louis  was  established.  In  landing  the  Aimable  was  run  upon 
the  shoals  and  wrecked,  I'.eaujeu  soon  afterward  returned  to  F>ance 
in  the  Joly,  and  the  Belle,  the  only  remaining  ship,  was  finally 
wrecked  upon  the  shoals.  Left  thus  without  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  quest  by  water,  La  Salle  started  overland  for  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, hoping  to  reach  the  fort  at  Starved  Rock  and  secure  succor  for 
his  colony.  Twice  he  failed,  but  with  courage  undaunted  he  started 
the  third'  time  on  Jan.  7,  1687,  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  to  find  the 
Mississippi  or  reach  Canada.  After  wandering  through  swamps 
and  canebrakes  for  over  two  months,  some  of  his  men  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  and  on  March  18,  while  attempting  to  quell 
the  mutiny,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  by  Duhaut,  one  of  the  muti- 
neers, and'  instantly  killed.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
record  for  indomitable  will  and  high  achievement  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  history.  With  unsurpassed  endurance  and  unselfish 
patriotism  he  gave  to  an  unappreciative  king  a  territory,  almost  an 
empire  in  extent,  sacrificed  personal  ambition,  and  finally  gave  his 
life  to  the  France  that  he  loved. 

La  Salle  Parish. — This  parish  was  created  by  Act  No.  177,  ap- 
proved by  Gov.  Sanders  on  July  3,  1"'08.  Section  one  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  new  parish  shall  consist  of  "all  that  territory  of  the 
present  parish  of  Catahoula  lying  west  of  the  following  described 
line :  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  24,  in  township 
11,  north  of  range  4  east,  Louisiana  meridian,  and  running  south  on 
the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  3  east  to  Saline  bayou  ;  the  said 
parish  of  La  Salle  being  bounded  as  follows:  the  south  line  of  Cald- 
well parish  on  the  north;  the  said  range  line  (4)  east,  Louisiana 
meridian,  on  the  east ;  the  easf  line  of  Grant  and  Winn  parishes  on 
the  west:  and  the  line  of  Avoyelles  and  Rapides  parishes  on  the 
south,  and  containing  more  than  625  square  miles  and  more  than 
7,000  inhabitants,  leaving  the  parish  of  Catahoula  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  said  range  line  (4)  east,  Louisiana  meridian,  and  with 
the  other  boundaries  "as  now  fixed  by  law,  containing  more  than  625 
square  miles  and  more  than  7,000  inhabitants." 

The  act  placed  the  new  parish  in  the  5th  Congressional  district, 
the  2nd  supreme  court  district,  the  3d  railroad  commission  district, 
the  30th  senatorial  district,  the  8th  judicial  district,  and  the  1st  dis- 
trict of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  .\n  election  was  ordered  for  the 
Tuesdav  after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1908,  at  which  the  electors 
in  the  parish  of  Catahoula  were  to  vote  on  the  question  of  ratifying 
or  rejecting  the  act.    If  a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  it  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  were  to  be  carried  out,  but  if  a  majority  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive the  act  was  to  become  null  and  of  no  effect.  In  the  event  a 
majority  favored  the  establishment  of  the  new  parish,  provision 
was  made  for  a  transcript  of  the  parish  records,  and  on  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.,  IVCJ,  an  election  was  to  be  held  for 
representative,  sheriff,  clerk,  assessor,  coroner,  justices  of  the  peace, 
constables,  etc.,  parish  police  jurors  and  school  directors  to  serve 
until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected.  A 
majority  of  the  voters  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  parish,  and  La  Salle  parish  was  organized 
in  conforinit}-  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  (For  the  early  history 
of  this  section  see  Catahoula  parish.) 

LaSere,  Emile,  niemlier  of  Congress,  was  a  native  of  Louisiana. 
He  acquired  a  good  education;  located  in  New  Orleans;  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  29th  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
in  place  of  John  Slidell,  resigned.  He  was  reelected  to  the  30th  and 
31st  Congresses. 

Lauderdale,  a  village  of  St.  James  parish,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  2  miles  northeast  of  La  Pice,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  and  8  miles  above  Convent,  the  parish  seat,  in  a  rich 
sugar  district.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  a  good  retail  trade. 
is  a  landing  point  on  the  river,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
130. 

Laura,  a  post-\illage  in  the  central  part  of  Assumption  parish,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  sugar  district,  about  2  miles  southwest 
of  Xapoleonville,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  station.  The 
population  in  1900  was  150. 

Laurel  Hill  is  a  village  and  station  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
West  Feliciana  parish,  is  about  5  miles  south  of  the  state  line  on  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice, 
e.xpress  office,  telegraph  station  and  telephone  facilities,  and  is  the 
trading  center  for  a  large  district.    The  population  in  1900  was  40. 

Laurents,  d  postoffice  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Vermilion  par- 
ish, is  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Arthur,  about  4  miles  south  of 
Lake  Arthur,  the  nearest  railroad  town. 

Lassus,  Carlos  Dehault  de. —  (See  De  Lassus.) 

Laussat,  Pierre  Clement  de.  French  statesman  and  diplomat,  was 
born  in  the  year  1756.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  co- 
lonial prefect  of  Louisiana  and  commissioner  to  receive  the  transfer 
of  that  colony  from  the  Spanish  authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso.  Laussat  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans on  March  26.  1803,  and  after  being  formally  recei\-ed  by  the 
Spanish  officials  took  up  his  residence  with  Bernard  Marigny.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
announcing  to  them  the  object  and  scope  of  his  mission,  and  on 
April  9  the  people  responded  with  an  address  to  the  prefect,  in 
which  they  said :  "You  ha\e  signalized.  Citizen  Prefect,  the  return 
of  the  French  government  by  an  authentic  testimonial  of  it.s 
beneficent  views.  Your  proclamation  of  the  6tli  Germinal,  in  an- 
nouncing them  to  us,  has  penetrated  us  with  gratitude  for  its  pa- 
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ternal  care.  The  first  Ijciicfactioiis  of  the  French  republic  are  al- 
ready felt,  the  happy  clK)ice  of  tlie  cliiefs  whum  it  puts  at  our  head, 
and  whose  honoralMe  reputation  had  reachetl  us.  the  picked  troops 
it  sends  to  protect  our  heartiis.  are  sure  guaranties  of  the  happiness 
-and  prosperity  it  prciiares  for  us.  \\'e  otter  to  it  in  return  our  de- 
votion, our  obedience  and  our  love,  and  we  swear  to  render  our- 
selves forever  worthy  of  belonging  to  it. 

"The  French  republic  would  perhaps  attach  less  value  to  the 
homage  of  our  fidelity,  if  it  saw  us  relinquish  without  any  sentiment 
of  regret  the  sovereign  who  has  lavished  his  favors  upon  us  durmg 
the  time  he  has  reigned  over  us.  This  culpable  inditterence  is  not  in 
our  hearts;  the  regret  at  losing  him  occupies  a  space  beside  the 
joy  of  regaining  our  former  country :  and  it  is  by  preserving  an 
eternal  remembrance  of  his  favors  that  we  wish  to  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  benefits  and  attachment  of  the  French  republic." 

This  address  was  signed  by  about  100  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
New  Orleans,  and  under  date  of  the  16th  Germinal  the  planters  of 
Louisiana  also  presented  Laussat  with  a  similar  address.  When 
rumors  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  reached 
New  Orleans  in  the  summer  of  1803,  Laussat  indignantly  denied  it 
as  "an  impudent  and  incredible  falsehood,"  circulated  to  aid  the 
partisans  of  }.Ir.  Jetterson.  who  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
presidency.  But  the  news  proved  to  be  true,  and  after  receiving  the 
province  from  Spain  it  became  his  duty  to  transfer  it  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States.     (See  Transfer  of  Louisiana.) 

Laussat  left  Louisiana  on  April  21,  1804,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
■colonial  jirefect  at  Martinicpie.  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  Ajjril  24,  180'J.  and  held  a  prisoner  until  Dec.  23.  following, 
Avhcn  he  was  exchanged  for  Alexamler  Cockburn.  He  arrived  in 
Paris  early  in  Jan.,  1810,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  maritime 
prefect  at  Antwerp.  He  was  then  prefect  in  the  department  of 
Jemmapes  until  in  Feb..  1814;  was  named  baron  during  the  100 
days'  campaign  ;  about  the  same  time  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  did  not  take  his  seat.  In  1819  he  re- 
ceived the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  that  time  to  1823  served 
under  Louis  XN'IIt  as  commandant  and  administrator  of  French 
Guiana,    in  1825  he  was  retired  on  a  pension  and  died  in  1835. 

Lavacca,  a  small  village  in  the  central  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  on  Little  river.  10  miles  southwest  of  Black  River,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles  southwest  of  Harrisonburg, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  some  local 
trade. 

La  Villebeuvre,  Don  Juan  de,  was  a  Spanish  military  officer  who 
came  to  Louisiana  about  the  time  that  Spanish  authority  was  es- 
tablisiicd  in  the  jirovince.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  Dec.', 
176S,  to  the  superior  council  praying  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
ish frigate  "used  to  ser\e  as  a  prison  to  the  citizens  oppressed  by 
Ulloa."  .\bout  that  time  .M.  I'iernas,  commandant  at  Natchez, 
asketl  a  boat  ascending  the  ri\cr  for  provisions,  but  was  informed 
that   they   had   none   to  sjiare.      I'iernas   withdrew,   but    soon   reap- 
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peared  witli  a  loaded  piece  of  artillery  and  threatened  to  fire  on  the 
boat  if  she  attempted  to  leave  the  landing.  He  then  ordered  Ca])t. 
La  Villebeuvre,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  take  possession  of  the 
provisions.  The  petition  states  that  the  captain  was  reluctant  to  do 
so,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  In 
the  winter  of  1787-88  Capt.  La  \'illebeu\re  made  a  journey  into  the 
Indian  country.  He  met  the  Choctaw  tribe,  which  promised  not  to 
receive  the  .Americans,  but  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  He  also  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Yazoos  and  made 
amicable  arrangements  with  them,  and  persuaded  the  king  of  the 
Chickasaws  and  several  of  the  head  men  of  that  tribe  to  go  to  Xew 
Orleans  to  meet  Gov.  Miro.  He  returned  to  Xew  Orleans  in  Jan., 
1788,  and  Gov.  Miro  reported  that  Capt.  La  \illebeuvre  had  ren- 
dered "meritorious  services  in  his  journey  of  128  leagues  in  un- 
inhabited regions."  The  governor  also  recommended  that  he  be 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel. 

Law,  John,  a  famous  financier  and  promoter,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burg,  Scotlantl,  in  1671.  From  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  gold- 
smith, he  inherited  an  estate  called  Lauriston,  but  he  preferred  life 
in  a  large  city  and  at  the  age  of  23  years  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  a  gambler,  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  managed  to  escape,  and  after  roaming  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  for  several  years  finally  reached  France 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  He  persuaded  Philip, 
regent  of  France,  to  favor  a  banking  scheme  that  promised  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  kingdom.  A  bank  was  chartered 
in  1716,  which  was  at  first  merely  under  the  protection  of  the  regent, 
but  was  later  made  the  royal  bank  of  France.  When  Crozat  sur- 
rendered his  charter  to  Louisiana  trade  in  1717  Law  became 
the  head  of  a  company  to  succeed  him,  and  obtained  a  large  con- 
cession of  land  in  Arkansas  with  the  title  of  duke.  A  large  issue  of 
paper  money  caused  the  collapse  of  his  bank  and  in  1720  he  left 
France  in  disgrace.  He  died  poor  at  \'enice  in  1729.  (See  Western 
Company.) 

Lawhon,  a  money  order  postofifice  and  station  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Bienville  parish,  is  on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.,  about 
20  miles  southwest  of  Arcadia,  the  parish  seat. 

Lawrence  (R.  R.  name  Magnolia),  a  village  of  Plaquemines  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the 
New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle  R.  R..  about  3  miles  south 
of  Pointe  a  la  Haclie.  It  has  a  money  order  postofifice,  express  of- 
fice, telegraph  station  and  telephone  facilities,  and  ships  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  vegetables  by  means  of  the  railroad  and  the  sev- 
eral steamboat  lines  that  touch  at  the  landing.  The  population  in 
1900  was  110. 

.Leander,  a  postoffice  in  the  eastern  part  of  \'ernon  parish,  is  about 
4  miles  north  of  Hueston.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  20  miles 
east  of  Leesville,  the  parish  scat. 

Le  Blanc,  a  post-hanilet  in  the  central  ]-)art  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
on  a  branch  of  the  Calcasieu  river,  .^  miles  north  of  Drew,  the  near- 
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est  railroad  station,  and  sonic  30  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles, 
the  parisii  seat. 

Le  Camp,  Jean,  was  the  first  male  child  born  of  white  parents  in 
the  colony  of  Louisiana.  I'.  J.  Hamilton,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Begiiinin,^  of  l-"rench  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  \'allev,"  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  Gulf  States  Historical  Magazine  in  1902,  says:  "His 
name  was  Jean  Francois,  and  he  was  baptized  by  the  cure  Huve, 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  Oct.  4,  1704.  His  father  was  probably 
named  Jean  Le  Camp.  The  family  name  Le  Camp  can  hardly  be 
riiade  out  in  the  first  church  entry,  but  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier  lately 
found  in  Paris,  in  a  census  report  of  two  years  later,  the  name 
spelled  Le  Camp.  The  church  entries  show  a  Jean  Le  Camp  in 
1709.  The  statement  of  Pickett  that  the  first  Creole  was  the  son  of 
Jousset  is  incorrect.  There  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  records  of 
1745,  at  the  death  of  Robert  Tallon,  cabinet-nraker,  that  he  was 
the  'first  Creole  of  the  colony."  This  would  indicate,  perhaps,  that 
Jean  Frangois  Le  Camp  had  died  before  that,  or  that  Robert  Tallon 
had  been  born  before  him.  which  may  well  be,  as  the  colony  had 
existed  even  at  I'ort  Louis  two  years  before  the  church  records 
begin." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  comments  on  the  subject  of  who 
was  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  colony — a  subject  regarding 
which  he  appears  to  be  in  doubt.  The  census  report  referred  to  as 
having  been  found  by  Prof.  Fortier  in  his  researches  in  Paris  was 
made  by  Gov.  Bienville  and  Nicholas  La  Salle,  the  intendent  of  the 
colony,  and  it  states  in  so  many  words :  "Jean  Le  Camp  has  the 
first  male  child  born  in  Louisiana,"  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  authentic. 

Le  Compte,  an  old  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Rapides 
parish,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Red  river  &  Gulf 
railroads.  One  of  the  first  railroads  in  the  L'nited  States  was  the 
road  built  between  Alexandria  and  Lecompte,  a  primitive  afi'air 
about  16  miles  long.  Lecompte  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  consid- 
erable area  of  fine  cotton  country,  and  is  a  thriving  town.  It  has 
a  money  order  pustoffice.  a  bank,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities, 
an  express  office,  a  large  retail  trade,  and  a  population  of  over 
1,000. 

Lee,  a  post-hamlct  and  station  in  the  central  part  of  Orleans 
parish,  is  on  the  Louisville  &  Xashville  R.  R..  7  miles  east  of  Xew 
Orleans.     In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  44. 

Lee  Bayou,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is 
a  station  on  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Xorthwestern  R.  R..  about  10 
miles  east  of  Harrisoid)urg.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  is  a 
neighborhood  trading  center,  and  docs  some  shipping. 

Leesburg. — (Sec   Cameron.) 

Lees  Creek,  a  jiost-hamlet  of  Washington  parish,  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  lumber  ilistrict  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Frank- 
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linton  and  near  the  Pearl  river.  Bogalusa.  3  miles  north,'  is  the 
most  convenient  railroad  station. 

Leesville,  the  capital  of  \"ernon  parisii,  was  established  by  the 
act  creating  the  parish  in  1871.  The  parish  seat  was  to  be  "on  or 
near  Bayou  Castor.  Section  23.  township  2  north,  range  9  west." 
where  the  town  of  Leesville  has  grown  up.  It  was  incorporated 
some  time  after  it  was  laid  out,  and  after  the  railroad  was  built 
through  the  parish  it  became  an  important  business  town.  It  is 
located  a  little  north  and  west  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
parish,  in  the  midst  of  the  western  long  leaf  yellow  pine  district, 
hence  lumbering  is  the  principal  industry,  as  there  are  several  large 
sawmills  and  wood-working  concerns  located  in  the  town.  Lees- 
ville has  a  good  system  of  waterworks  with  6  miles  of  mains,  good 
fire  protection,  a  telephone  exchange,  an  electric  light  plan,  an  ice 
plant  of  15  tons  daily  capacity,  foundries.  2  banks,  a  number  of 
churches,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  good  hotels,  bottling  works, 
and  numerous  commercial  establishments.  The  town  is  growing 
rapidly.  It  exports  2.500  car  loads  of  lumber  and  2.000  bales  of 
cotton  each  year.  Farming  is  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, where  the  timber  has  been  cleared,  the  products  of  dairy  and 
farm  being  marketed  in  or  exported  from  Leesville.  It  has  good 
public  buildings,  an  international  money  order  postoffice.  express 
offices,  telegraph  station  and  telephone  facilities.  The  population 
in  1900  was  1.148,  and  in  1908  it  was  estimated  at  2.500. 

Legonier,  a  mone}-  order  post-hamlet  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish, 
is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part,  about  2  miles  east  of  Simmes- 
port,  the  nearest  railroad  station.    In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  70. 

Leland,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  3  miles  southwest  of  Florence,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It 
has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  40. 

Leland  University. —  (See  Freedmen.  Higher  Education  of.) 

Lelia,  a  jiost-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is 
about  2  miles  southeast  of  Mamon.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
15  miles  northwest  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  scat. 

Lena  Station,  a  post-handet  and  station  of  Rapides  parish,  is  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria, 
the  parish  seat.     The  population  was  70  in  1900. 

Lenoir,  a  post-handet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  De  Soto  parish. 
is  about  5  miles  northeast  of  the  Sabine  river  and  4  miles  north- 
west of  Benson,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Leonard,  John  Edwards,  jurist  and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Chester 
county.  Pa..  Sept.  22.  1845.  He  was  given  an  excellent  education, 
first  attended  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and  graduating  at  Harvard 
college  in  1867.  He  then  studied  law  in  Germany;  received  an  LL. 
D.  degree  froin  the  L'niversity  of  Heidelberg;  returnetl  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  and  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  45th  Congress  as  a  Republican.  He  died  at  Havana.  Cuba, 
March  15,  1878. 
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Leonville,  a  pwst-villajje  and  station  in  tlie  southern  part  of  St. 
Landry  parish,  is  on  tlie  Southern  Tacific  R.  R.,  8  miles  southeast  of 
Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.     It  had  a  population  of  200  in  1900. 

L'EJpinay,  M.  De.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Cadillac  as  governor 
of  Louisiana  by  Crozat  in  1716,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  a 
period  of  11  months.  He' arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Alobile.  March  9, 
1717,  accom[)anied  by  M.  Hubert,  the  successor  of  M.  Duclos  as 
commissaire  ordonnateur.  and  three  companies  of  infantry,  com- 
manded by  MM.  Aruths  de  I'.onil,  de  Loze  and  Gouris.  There  also 
arrived  at  the  same  time  some  .^0  colonists,  among  whom  were  M^L 
d'Artagucttc,  Dubreuil.  (nicnot,  Trcfontaine  and  Mossy,  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  who  came  to  establisii  colonies  on  their  several 
concessions.  The  administration  of  Gov.  Cadillac  had  been  a  con- 
spicuous failure,  characterized  by  constant  jealousy  towafd  the 
popular  Bienville  and  repeated  altercations  between  the  two  men. 
L'Epinaj-  utterly  failed  to  ])rofit  by  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor, 
and  his  brief  atlministration  was  marked  by  the  same  dissensions  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Says  La  Harpe  in  his  Journal.  "The 
arrival  of  ]\L  de  L'Epinay  created  great  dissatisfaction,  as  he 
caused  some  regulations  to  be  enforced,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
M.  de  Bienville.  This  dissension  between  the  high  officers  of  the 
colony  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  its  ]irosperity."  In  August 
of  this  year,  too,  Crozat  surrendered  his  charter,  and  the  Western 
Company  succeeded  to  his  privileges.  The  colony  was  still  in  a 
weak  and  struggling  condition,  and  there  were  about  700  persons  all 
told,  chiefly  located  on  the  bay  and  river  of  [Mobile,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bilo.xi  Bay.  Neither  Cadillac  nor  L'Epinay  encouraged 
the  colonists  to  cultivate  the  soil,  as  the  minds  of  both  were  filled 
with  dreams  of  sudden  wealth  to  be  acquired  by  trade  with  the 
Spanish  on  the  cast  and  west,  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  with 
the  natives,  or  the  discovery  of  precious  metals.  On  Feb.  9,  1718, 
the  ships  Dauphin,  \'igilant  and  Xeptune,  belonging  to  the  West- 
ern Company,  arrived  at  Daiqihinc  island,  with  orders  for  the 
recall  of  E'Ejiinay  and  a  commission  for  Bienville  as  governor- 
general.  L'F.pinay  had  done  ])ractically  nothing  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  colony  during  his  brief  regime. 

Leprosy,  a  constitutional  disease  of  chronic  character,  is  endemic 
in  certain  countries,  and  is  due  to  the  Bacillus  Leprae  in  the  tissues 
of  the  flesh.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
nodular  infilterations  and  other  changes  in  the  skin,  and  an  erup- 
tion. Egypt  has  li>ng  been  called  the  cradle  of  leprosy,  as  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  that  country  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  it  has  licen  known  in  Imlia  lor  over  .i,00(^  years.  The  disease 
spread  to  Greece  at  an  early  day.  where  the  Romans  contracted  the 
disease  and  carried  it  back  to  Italy  in  the  1st  centurv  B.  C.  The 
pilgrims  from  the  ll^ly  Land  introduced  the  disease  into  England 
and  other  ]iarts  of  I'.urniie.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  into 
America  can  nnt  l)e  traced.  It  existed  in  Louisiana  during  the 
early  years  of  the  province,  niie  of  the  first  acts  of  Gov.  Miro's 
administration,  in   17S.^,  being  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
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lepers  in  the  rear  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  river  and  Bayou 
St.  John.  Lei^rosy  was  not  uncommon  in  Louisiana  at  that  time 
and  tliose  attacked  by  the  loathsome  disease  j^enerally  congregated 
about  Xew  Orleans  where  alms  were  obtained  more  abundantly 
than  elsewhere.  The  unrestrained  mingling  of  infected  persons 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  was  calculated  to  propagate  the 
disease.  Ulloa  had  attempted  to  stop  this  evil  by  confining  some 
of  the  lepers  at  Balize,  but  this  created  so  much  discontent  that  it 
had  been  abandoned.  Miro  acted  with  more  determination,  and 
the  cabildo,  upon  his  recommendation,  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  for  lepers  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Bayou  St.  John.  The  ground  thus  occupied  became  known  as 
La  terre  des  Leprcaux,  or  "Leper's  Land."  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  number  of  these  patients  decreased  either  by  death 
or  transportation,  the  disease  practically  died  out  in  and  around  the 
city,  and  the  hospital  went  to  decay,  but  the  land  went  by  the 
name  for  a  great  many  years  and  no  one  wanted  to  live  there. 
Within  recent  years  action  has  again  been  taken  to  care  for  the 
lepers  of  the  state.  In  1S92  the  state  legislature  passed  an  act 
providing  for  a  home  for  lepers  to  be  used  by  the  state  under 
contract.  Two  years  later  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
governor  to  secure  a  board  of  control  for  the  home  and  late  in  the 
year  an  old  plantation  was  bought  in  Iberville  parish.  Cottages 
were  built  and  fitted  up  for  the  patients  and  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  board  appropriated  85,000 
to  employ  a  physician,  and  SIO.OOO  for  the  buildings  and  general 
expenses.  In  1898  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  to  appoint  a  commission  of  3  members,  3  from  the 
house  of  representatives  and  2  from  the  state  senate,  who.  with 
the  governor  and  auditor,  were  to  act  with  the  board  of  control,  to 
select  a  suitable  site  for  a  permanent  home,  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tfte  board  of  control.  The  act  also  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  a 
modern  sanitary  leper  home:  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  shelter  a 
leper;  the  penalty  to  be  from  85  to  S25.  the  money  to  go  toward 
the  support  of  the  institution.  Lepers  may  go  to  the  home  volun- 
tarily, but  if  they  fail  to  do  this  the  judge  may  issue  a  warrant  and 
they  will  be  forced  to  go.  This  leper  home  is  carrying  out  the 
modern  idea,  which  is  carried  out  in  all  localities  where  lepers  are 
found,  of  strict  segregation  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease. 
In  the  United  States,  Louisiana  alone  has  built  a  special  lazarette, 
in  which  about  75  were  segregated  in   1902. 

Leray,  Francis  Xavier,  archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  was  liorn  at 
Chateau  Giron,  in  the  province  of  Brittany,  France,  .\pril  20.  182.5. 
At  the  age  of  8  years  he  was  placed  in  the  lyceum  at  Rennes, 
where  he  remained  until  1843.  At  that  time  he  decided  to  enter 
the  missionary  field,  being  the  first  missionary  to  leave  his  native 
place  for  .America.  He  passed  through  Xew  Orleans  on  his  way 
to  the  Sulpician  seminary  at  P.altimore.  Md.,  where  he  completed 
his  studies  in  theology,  after  which  he  was  appointed  prefect  of 
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St.  ^[ary•s  collepre.  On  March  19.  1852.  he  was  ordained  at 
Natchez,  Miss.,  In-  I'-isiiui)  Chance,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to 
that  city,  and  was  appointed  paslor  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he 
served  faitlifullv  through  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  1853  and 
1855.  In  1860  he  hroui^ht  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Baltimore  and 
established  tliem  at  X'icksburi,'.  In  1S77  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Natchitoches,  and  in  Dec,  1879,  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop Perche.  Tlie  latter  died  in  Dec,  1883.  and  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
25,  1885,  r)ishop  [,eray  was  invested  with  the  pallium  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  St.  Louis  cathedral  by  .Xrchbishop  Gibbons  of  Balti- 
more. He  continued  to  serve  as  archbishop  of  Xew  Orleans  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sept.  2i.  1887.  at  Chateau  Giron. 
being  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Leroy,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  \'ermillion  parish. 
is  about  5  miles  north  of  Nunez,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  8 
miles  northwest  of  .\bbeville,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in 
the  great  rice  district  of  southwestern  Louisiana,  has  a  rice  mill, 
a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1"00  had  a  population  of  50. 

Leton,  a  post-hamlet  of  Weljster  parish,  situated  near  the  eastern 
boundary  and  3  miles  east  of  Dorcheat,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
It  had  a  population  of  43  in  1900. 

Lettsworth,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  2d 
miles  north  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  express 
office,  telegraph  and  tele])hone  facilities,  and  is  the  center  of  trade 
for  a  rich  "farming  district.     Its  population  in  1900  was  500. 

Levees.  Ever  since  the  white  man  first  settled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  efforts  have  been  made  to  confine  the  mighty 
flood  of  the  river  within  its  channel  by  means  of  levees,  or  dikes  of 
earthwork.  It  is  recorded  tliat  the  men  laying  the  foundations  of 
New  Orleans  in  1718  were  seritiusly  interfered  with  during  the  high 
stage  of  water,  and  were  even  compelled  to  stop  work  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  construction  of  a  rude  levee  in  front  of  the 
town  and  for  some  distance  above  it.  Before  this  was  done,  the 
river  had  inundated  the  whole  region,  and  there  were  some  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  houses.  "This  was  the  first  levee  in  Louisiana." 
says  Gould,  in  liis  History  of  River  Navigation,  "and  was  con- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  Sieur  Leblond  de  la  Tour,  chief  of 
the  engineers  of  the  colony  and  a  knight  of  St.  Louis.  This  levee 
was  merely  a  temporary  one.  but  answered  its  purpose.  It  was 
worked  on  each  successive  year,  raised  and  strengthened  from 
time  to  time,  being  finally  completed  under  Perier  in  1727.  It  then 
presented  an  18-f(vot  crown  and  ()0-f(K)t  base,  and  was  5.400  feet,  or 
slightly  over  a  mile,  in  lengtli.  This  was  more  than  the  city  front 
and  was  amjile  to  protect  it."  The  rich  planter  Dubreuil  (q.  v.). 
who  was  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  man  to  I)uild  levees  and  drainage  canals  on 
the  Mississijipi,  states  that  the  directors  of  the  colony  begged  him 
to  make  this  first  levee,  and  that  he  "made  two-thirds  of  it  without 
any  compensation,  and  Xew  Orleans  was  out  of  inundation  and  as 
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dry  as  if  it  had  been  built  on  a  hiijh  land."  The  levees  were 
gradually  extended  both  above  and  below  the  city,  as  experience 
with  disastrous  tloods  like  that  of  1782  convinced  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  their  absolute  necessity.  Prior  to  1812  the  total  length 
of  levees  in  Louisiana  was  340  miles,  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,500,000 — a  large  sum  for  a  young  country.  At  present  the 
levee  line  by  which  the  state  is  protected  from  overflow  is  about 
1.430  miles  long.  Of  this  815  miles  are  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
395  miles  on  Red  river  and  its  tributaries,  70  miles  on  the  Atcha- 
falaya  river,  and  150  miles  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  This  levee  line, 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  against  the  overflow  of  flood 
waters,  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the  "danger  line"  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

When  in  flood,  the  Mississippi  ri\cr,  unprotected  by  levees. 
extended  to  a  width  of  30  miles  or  more,  and  the  surplus  waters 
found  their  way  to  the  Gulf  through  deep  forests  and  almost  in- 
terminable swamps.  As  the  waters  receded,  there  was  left  behind, 
on  the  bottom  lands,  a  sediment  as  fine  and  fertilizing  as  the  Xile 
mud.     (See  Geology.) 

As  a  result  of  the  reckless  and  improvident  denudation  of  the 
forests  which  formerly  held  back  the  waters,  extraordinary  floods 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  formerly.  The  period  of 
heavy  rainfall  is  limited  to  two  or  three  of  the  spring  months,  and 
the  enormous  volume  of  water  drained  by  the  Mississippi  every 
year,  amounting  to  over  19,000  billion  cubic  feet,  instead  of  bemg 
spread  evenly  throughout  the'  year,  is  carried  to  the  sea  in 
a  short  period  of  the  year,  thereby  causing  high  and  dangerous 
flood  crests.  There  are  excessive  fluctuations  between  the  extreme 
low  and  high  stages  of  water  in  the  Mississippi,  reaching  20.4  feet 
at  New  Orleans,  and  S3.2  feet  at  Cairo.  The  natural  banks  of  the 
stream  care  for  a  part  of  these  fluctuations,  but  when  the  banks 
become  submerged,  only  artificial  levees  can  protect  the  country 
from  disastrous  overflow.  ( .\  description  of  many  of  the  remark- 
able and  interesting  physical  features  of  the  Mississippi,  such  as 
its  varying  widtii.  depth  and  fall,  its  "serpentine"  course,  and 
amount  of  sediment  held  in  suspension,  will  be  found  under  the 
title   Mississippi   River.) 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  has  been  likened  to  a  huge 
funnel,  with  a  small  tapering  spout.  But  the  spout  of  this  funnel 
is  really  only  half  a  spout,  open  at  the  top  and  semi-cylindrical  at 
the  bottom,  which  permits  the  flood  waters  to  escape  freely  over 
the  sides.     The  river  drains  a  total  area  of  2,455.000  square  miles. 

Some  of  the  more  important  districts  subject  to  overflow  between 
Memphis  and  the  Gulf  are  the  following:  The  Yazoo  basin,  on 
the  east  of  the  river,  and  embracing  6.648  square  miles;  the  White 
river  basin,  on  the  west  of  the  river,  between  Helena,  .Ark.,  and 
Arkansas  City,  containing  956  square  miles :  between  .Arkansas 
City  and  the  Gulf,  on  the  west  of  the  river,  the  Tensas,  .Vtchafalaya 
and  Lafourche  basins,  all  highly  populated  and  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton   and   sugar,   embracing   13.064  square  miles;   and 
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finally,  on  the  cast  of  the  river,  extending;  from  Baton  Rousje  to  the 
Gulf,  arc  situated  tlie  rich  I'ontchartrain  and  Lake  Bornne  basins, 
coverintj  2.001  siiuarc  miles,  and  within  which  is  the  city  of  Xew 
Orleans.  A  serious  feature  of  the  levee  problem,  which  scientists, 
engineers  and  f;(ivernmcnts  have  soui:;ht  to  solve  for  more  than  a 
century,  is  caused  by  the  character  of  the  river  in  its  lower  reaches 
and  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  borderinn^  lands.  Below  the 
Ohio  the  great  ri\er,  for  more  than  1,100  miles,  sweeps  around  a 
succession  of  bends,  ^\•ith  a  deep,  wide  and  rapid  current  of  5  or  6 
miles  an  hour  during  the  floods.  Its  surface  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  alluvial  banks,  which  continually  yield  more  or  less  to  the 
power  of  the  stream.  In  all  this  distance  there  are  no  hills  nor 
mountains  and  only  a  few  lone  bluffs,  and  much  of  the  flood  area 
is  from  5  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  banks.  Indeed, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  being  higher 
than  the  allu\ial  plain,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.  In  extreme  floods,  when  unprotected  by  levees, 
these  low  grountls  were  covered  by  the  redundant  waters  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  river  surface.  As  the  surface  of  the  river 
approached  the  high  water  mark  the  waters  escaped  in  a  thousand 
places  through  low  banks,  outlet  bayous,  sloughs  or  crevasses, 
becoming  an  immense  forest  lake,  enclosing  thousands  of  islands 
and  ridges  of  alluvion  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the 
great  region  drained  b\-  the  Mississippi  has  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  intenijity  and  severity  of  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  similar  residt  has  followed  the  building,  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  long  lines  of  levees,  as  strange  as 
that  may  seem.  Writing  of  the  destructive  floods  which  occurred 
in  the  years  1882.  1897  and  1903.  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  for  1904  says:  "The  floods  of  INfarch  and 
April.  1^0.1.  which  occurred  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
were  notable  because  of  the  unprccedentedly  high  stages  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  river.  The  stages  of  the  water  were,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  greater  than  any  before  known  between  Memphis 
and  the  Passes,  exceeding  the  previous  highest  stages  (principally 
those  of  180/  from  0.9  feet  at  Xew  Orleans  to  2.8  feet  at  Metuphis. 
Where  the  crest  stage  was  below  the  maximum  stage  of  1897  the 
deficiency  was  usually  due  to  crevasses  in  the  levees."  The  report 
then  goes  on  to  say:  "At  ^lemphis  tlie  river  was  above  the  danger 
line  in  1903  for  54  days,  as  against  65  and  53  days  in  1882  and 
1897  rcspectivelv,  but  it  remained  at  38  feet  or  hicrher  for  13  davs, 
and  at  40  feet  for  two  days  in  1903  :  while  in  1882  and  1897  the 
highest  stages  were  35.2  and  37.1  feet  respectively.  At  New 
Orleans  the  river  was  at  or  above  the  danger  line  (16  feet")  in  1882 
for  6  days,  with  a  maximum  stage  of  16.2  feet ;  in  1897  it  was  at 
or  above  the  danger  line  for  75  davs.  and  at  19  feet  or  more  for 
29  days,  with  a  maximum  stage  of  19.5  feet;  while  in  1903  it  was  at 
or  above  the  danger  line  for  85  days,  and  at  or  above  19  feet  for 
43  davs.  with  a  maximum  stage  of  20.4  feet.     The  conclusion   is 
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that  the  causes  of  these  ditYerences  in  the  three  floods  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  ri\er  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  restraining  influence  of  the 
levees,  which  have  been  in  course  of  construction  for  many  years, 
and  especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  new  levees,  except 
where  crevasses  occurred,  served  to  confine  the  flood  to  the  imme- 
diate channel  of  the  river,  and  consequently  an  abnormal  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  flood  crest  was  inevitable." 

"While  it  has  cost  immense  sums  of  money  to  strengthen  and 
repair  the  levees  during  recent  years,  the  flood  losses  have  been 
comparatively  insignificant  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of 
property  saved.  In  1903,  6.820  square  miles  of  territory  were  inun- 
dated ;  in  1897,  13,580  square  miles;  prior  to  1897  the  greatest 
extent  was  29.970  square  miles. 

During  the  French  rule  in  Louisiana,  and  for  a  long  period  there- 
after, the  levees  were  built  and  maintained  by  the  front  proprietors. 
At  a  later  date  the  police  jury,  corresponding  to  the  county  com- 
missioners in  other  states,  took  charge  of  the  levees  in  Louisiana, 
but  in  time  of  danger  the  riparian  proprietors,  occupying  alluvial 
lands  within  7  miles  of  the  river,  were  compelled  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  When  a  crevasse  was  threatened  the  planters  met  and 
decided  on  a  line  of  action  to  be  pursued.  Each  gave  the  labor 
of  a  number  of  his  slaves  in  accordance  with  his  means.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  state  appropriated  money  directly  for  the  con- 
struction of  kvees.  Still  later  it  established  by  law,  certain  levee 
districts,  managed  and  operated  by  boards  of  commissioners  known 
as  levee  boards,  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  build  and 
maintain  levees  and  to  issue  bonds  predicated  on  the  revenues  of 
their  several  districts.  Furthermore,  the  state  levies  a  tax  of  1 
mill  for  levee  purposes  on  all  its  state  assessments,  regardless  of 
whether  the  lands  assessed  are  subject  to  overflow  or  not.  Prior  to 
1882.  the  U.  S.  government  contributed  nothing  directly  to  levee 
protection,  but  since  the  terrible  flood  of  that  year,  recognizing  the 
levee  system  as  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  jetty  system  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  navigation  and  keeping  the  Mississippi  under 
some  kind  of  control,  it  has  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money 
annually  for  the  construction  of  levees.  This  appropriation  is 
embodied  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  is  expended  by  a 
national  commission,  permanent  in  character,  known  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  commission. 

The  state  act  of  Feb.  7,  1829,  prescribed  among  other  things  that, 
levees  throughout  the  state,  in  regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi 
or  by  bayous  running  to  and  from  the  river,  are  to  be  made  by 
riparian  proprietors :  defined  the  size  of  the  levees,  their  manner  of 
construction  and  distance  from  the  water;  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  juries  the  right  to  determine  the  location  and  dimension 
of  levees;  specified  that  proprietors  should  keep  on  watch  one 
slave  for  every  4  arpents  during  high  water;  fixed  the  methods  of 
letting  in  water  for  irrigating  the  rice  fields,  and  the  manner  and 
time  of  making  repairs ;  provided  for  an  elaborate  system  of  inspec- 
tion ;  declared  that  each  front  proprietor  must  respond  in  damages 
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if  tlic  Icvce  lor  which  he  was  rcsponsil)le  broke,  and  that  the 
daniaged  planters  ini,L,du  institute  a  joint  action  in  the  parish 
court.  The  police  juries  of  CiMicordia  and  Ouachita  parishes  were 
given  unlimited  power  to  make  enactments  with  regard  to  levees. 
At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  a  rest)lution  was  passed 
instructing  the  state's  senators  and  re])resentatives  in  Congress 
to  make  immediate  application  to  the  proper  United  States  authori- 
ties for  a  corps  of  ci\il  and  topographical  engineers  to  \'isit  the 
state  and  make  a  general  view  of  the  river  with  the  object  of 
shortening  its  cour^e.  opening  outlets  for  liigh  waters,  and  other- 
wise protecting  the  jieople  from  inundations. 

A  resolution  was  passed  on  March  17 .  1835,  that  representatives 
and  senators  in  Congress  "be  requested  to  use  their  best  exertions 
to  obtain  from  the  general  government  an  appropriation  in  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  makjng  levees,  on  the  United  States  land  from 
the  mouth  of  the  ri\er  Atchafalaya,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  down 
as  far  as  the  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  extends,  and  for 
a  levee  across  the  point  Raccourci.  by  which  important  works 
many  tlioiisands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  now  in  a  state  of  inunda- 
tion, and  which  belong  to  the  United  States,  will  be  reclaimed  and 
rendered  fit  for  cultivation."  On  Feb.  26,  1841,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  appropriating  i?6.000  for  a  levee  near  New  Car- 
thage. A  resolution  of  the  legislature  March  3.  1845.  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  the  state  engineer,  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans, 
the  parish  judge  of  Jefferson  ]iarish.  and  3  persons  named  by  the 
governor,  as  a  board  of  commissioners  to  inqnire  into  the  most 
effectual  means  of  protecting  the  city  from  inundation  and  report 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  such  measures  as  they  deem 
most  expedient,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

The  Memphis  river  convention  of  1845  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  grant  the  planters  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  levee  building,  without  which,  it  was  declared,  the  settlement  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley  could  not  go  on  successfully.  Millions 
had  been  expended  by  the  planters  in  building  dikes,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  with  more  levees  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands 
could  be  reclaimed.  It  was  proposed  that  these  flooded  lands. 
still  unsold,  shcndd  be  given  to  the  states  to  aid  in  levee  building 
and  in  reclaiming  them.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal,  a  survey  of 
the  Mississippi  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  ascertain  the  best 
method  of  reclaiming  these  alluvial  lands.  This  was  during  the 
administration  of  President  Taylor,  who  had  himself  been  a  Mis- 
sissippi planter,  and  the  movement  thus  begun  resulted  after  many 
years  in  the  rejiort  of  Chief  Engineers  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  to 
the  eftect  that  the  lc\ce  system  was  the  only  proper  method. 
In  1849  Congress  donated  ti->  Louisiana  to  "aid  in  constructing  the 
necessary  Ie\ecs  aiid  drains  to  reclaim  the  swamps  and  overflowed 
lands  there,  the  whole  of  these  swamps  and  overflowe<l  lands 
which  may  be.  or  are  found  unfit  for  cultivation."  The  act  of  1850 
extended  the  grant  so  as  to  give  to  the  several  states  all  unsold 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  and  directed  thaT 
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"the  proceeds  c^f  said  lamls,  whctlicr  from  sale  or  direct  appropri- 
ation in  kind,  shall  be  applied  exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to 
the  reclaimin^^  of  said  lands  liy  means  of  levees  and  drains."  This 
action  of  the  Federal  government  was  based  on  the  broad  grotmd 
of  an  enlarged  public  policy,  valuable  public  as  well  as  private 
interests  being  thereby  subserved,  and  important  sanitary  ends 
secured.  It  gave  a  great  impetus  to  levee  builcling  and  the  next 
10  years  were  the  most  active  and  successful  in  reclaiming  the 
alluvial  region  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  largest 
recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  general  government  were  the  three 
river  states  of  Louisiana.  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  which  have 
received  18.545.270  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands.  In  the 
performance  of  this  work  the  people  of  Louisiana  did  not  hesitate 
to  tax  themselves  heavily,  as  was  equally  true  of  the  other  states 
affected. 

Levee  districts  were  created  by  law  in  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  these  dis- 
tricts, acting  through  their  boards  of  commissioners,  were  specially 
cliarged  with  the  work  of  building  and  maintaining  the  levees. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  levees  were  built 
before  the  war — mainly  by  slave  labor — it  is  difiticult  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  these  dikes  up  to  that  period.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  all  the  levees  in  the  river  states,  from  the 
beginning  of  levee  building  to  1862,  was  as  follows: 

Louisiana,  $25,000,000:'  Mississippi,  S14.750.0OO:  Arkansas, 
?1,200,000:  Missouri.  §1.640,000;  Other  States,  $560,000;  Total. 
$43,150,000. 

During  the  progress  of  hostilities  between  the  Xorth  and  South, 
the  levees  were  not  only  generally  neglected,  but  were  also  cut  in 
many  places  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  armies.  On  the 
heels  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  war  came  the  disastrous  flood 
of  1867,  which  wrought  further  damage  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  of  dollars.  During  the  reconstruction  period  a  large  amount 
of  money  was  spent  on  levees  in  Louisiana,  but  there  was  great 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  little 
permanent  good  resulted.  The  levees  were  built  partly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  board  of  levee  commissioners  and  a  board 
of  public  works,  and  partly  by  contract  with  the  private  concern 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Levee  company.  "Between  1865  and  1877," 
says  Henry  B.  Richardson,  chief  state  engineer,  "the  condition  of 
the  levee  system  was  hardly  better  than  it  had  been  20  years  before. 
The  levees  in  Desha  and  Cliicot  counties.  Arkansas,  upon  which 
Noi-th  Louisiana  is  as  dependent  for  protection  as  upon  her  own, 
were  broken  and  destroyed  along  almost  every  bend  of  the  river, 
while  at  home  the  great  crevasses  at  Ashton,  Diamond  Island  Bend, 
Morganza  and  Bonnet  Carre  had  remained  wide  open  for  years,  and 
many  miles  of  levees  existed  that,  on  account  of  lack  of  means,  had 
been  built  with  grades  known  and  designed  to  be  3  or  4  feet  lower 
than  the  level  of  previous  high  water." 

Since   the   year    1877   excellent   progress   has   been   made    in   the 
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work  of  Icvcc  •Iniiidin;^,  though  serious  destruction  was  wrought 
in  the  system  by  the  threat  lloud  of  188J,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fertile  lands  were  inundated,  causing  great  damage  and 
distress.  The  i-ederal  government  promptly  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufiferers.  distributing  among  some  130,000  destitute  persons 
nearly  2,000.000  rations.  The  state,  through  its  executive,  Gov. 
McEnery,  was  also  active  in  providing  much  needed  relief. 

On  June  28,  187'.>,  Congress  first  made  provision  by  law  for  a 
permanent  national  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  river 
and  the  protection  of  lands.  The  first  commission  was  composed  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  James  B.  Eads,  B.  Morton  Harrod,  3  officers 
from  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army — Gilmore,  Comstock  and  Suter 
— and  one  representative  of  the  coast  survey.  The  preliminary 
report  of  this  commission  in  1880  favored  the  levee  system  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  jetty  system  on  the  iiississippi.  In  1880, 
a  comrnittee  of  Congress  visited  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time, 
studying  it  closely  from  X'icksburg  down.  After  the  unprecedented 
flood  of  1882,  which  had  wrought  the  greatest  damage  in  the  history 
■of  the  state,  the  legislature  again  urged  Congress  to  assume  the  task 
of  preventing  the  annual  inundations  by  the  Alississippi.  Says  Col. 
Perilliat,  one  of  the  able  members  of  the  state  board  of  engineers : 
"The  Mississippi  River  commission  then  spent  some  money  on 
levee  building  under  the  theory  that  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain 
deep  low  water  navigation,  a  confinement  of  the  waters  within  the 
banks  was  necessary.  For  many  }ears  following,  the  amount  spent 
by  the  government  on  levees  was  limited  to  such  stretches  as  were 
deemed  by  the  river  commission  as  falling  under  the  above  con- 
sideration. Xo  money,  however,  could  be  spent  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  protection  from  overflow."  This  was  written 
in  1903,  and  he  further  slates  that  "four  or  five  years  ago  Congress 
removed  this  objectionable  clause  from  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
and  allowed  the  river  commission  to  spend  much  money  out  of  the 
appropriation,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection  from  overflow, 
as  it  deemed  expedient.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  river  commis- 
sion has  allotted  approximately  $1,000,000  [)er  annum  to  levee  build- 
ing. This  amount  is  effective  loss  the  sum  to  be  deducted  for  the 
cost  of  administration,  which  is  about  5  per  cent.,  leaving  about 
$950,000  to  be  exjieniled  in  earthwork.  This  help  of  the  Federal 
government  has  revived  the  hopes  of  the  residents  of  the  valley 
who  had  been  reduced  to  despair  bv  the  great  overflows  of  1882, 
1884  and  18"0.  and  although  the  great  flood  waves  of  1892,  1893, 
1897  and  1903  have  broken  records  of  the  past,  and  their  own  suc- 
cessive records,  culminating  in  the  great  flood  of  this  year,  the 
amount  of  territory  overflowed  this  year  from  breaks  in  the  levees 
is  only  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  valley,  while  in  1882  the 
entire  valley  was  overflowed.  Hence  the  alluvial  residents  have 
taken  new  heart,  and  are  straining  every  eft'ort  to  build  their  levees 
higher  and  stronger.  The  1,490  miles  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
river  now  contain  about  167,238.000  cubic  yards  of  earth.  To  com- 
plete them  to  the  Mississippi  River  commission  grad-e  will  require 
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a{)i)roximateIy  94,054.000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork.  The  estimated 
final  contents  of  the  levee  line  is  201.292,000  cubic  yards.  The  line 
is  iio\v  built  therefore  to  04  per  cent,  of  completion." 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  large  amount  of  additional  work 
has  been  done,  so  that  the  above  estimate  of  work  to  be  done 
should  be  materially  lessened.  The  standard  adopted  for  the  fore- 
going estimate,  ^vhich  is  known  as  the  Mississippi  River  commis- 
sion grade,  is  a  standard  of  size  and  height  for  the  levees  which  is 
estimated  to  be  strong  and  high  enough  to  withstand  the  largest 
flood  which  may  pour  into  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  such  an  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  owing  to 
the  many  conditions  which  enter  into  the  problem,  yet  this  commis- 
sion grade  was  established  by  carefully  considering  all  the  data  on 
hand,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  substantially 
correct. 

In  addition  to  the  large  sum  expended  annually  by  the  Federal 
government  for  levee  protection,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  means 
of  the  1  mill  tax  lev_\ .  raises  and  expends  about  $350,000  each  year, 
and  the  15  levee  districts,  into  which  the  alluvial  territory  of  the 
state  has  "been  subdivided,  raise  by  local  taxation  a  revenue  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  a  year  for  levee  building.  This  revenue  is 
raised  1 — by  an  ad  \-alorem  tax  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, generally  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  2 — by  a  land  tax,  generally 
ZjA  cents  per  acre ;  3 — by  a  produce  tax  levied  on  cotton,  sugar,  cane, 
molasses,  potatoes,  onions,  rice  and  even  oysters ;  4 — by  a  tax  on 
every  railroad,  varying  from  $20  to  SlOO  per  mile.  The  several 
levee  districts  also  have  the  power  to  issue  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  devoted  to  levee  building,  and  the  total  authorized  issue 
of  which  now  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

These  taxes  are  high,  and  the  burden  is  great,  but  it  is  cheerfully 
sustained  by  the  residents  of  the  alluvial  portions  of  the  state.  The 
planters  find  their  levee  tax  is  a  cheap  form  of  insurance  against  the 
floods  which  wrought  such  terrible  destruction  in  former  years. 

The  present  levee  system,  although  far  from  complete  either  in 
extent  or  size,  has  substantially  and  practically  protected  the  state 
of  Louisiana  from  overflows  since  1893,  and  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  its  completion  will  insure  absolute  protection  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  the  state. 

Levert,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Martin  parish,  is  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  3  miles  north  of  St.  Martinville,  the 
parish  seat.    It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  does  some  shipping. 

Levy,  William  M.,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Isle  of  Wight  county,  Va..  Oct.  30,  1827.  He  received  a  college 
education :  studied  and  practiced  law  :  at  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Mexico  he  enlisted  and  served  throughout  the  war:  in  1852  moved  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  1859  to  1861 ;  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1860:  served  during  the  war  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  in  1874  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to 
the  44th  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 
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Lewis,  a  pi^st-hanik-t  and  station  in  the  nortliern  part  of  Caddo 
parish,  is  >itiiatcil  on  tlic  north  shore  of  Catldo  lake  and  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  K.  K..  about  2o  miles  northwest  of  Shreveport,  the 
parish  scat. 

Lewis,  Edward  Taylor,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  was 
born  at  Opelousas,  La.,  Oct.  26,  1834.  He  was  educated  partly  by 
private  tutors  and  partly  at  the  W'esle^an  university  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  in  185''  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  a  private  in  the  infantry  service,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  contiict  was  mustered  out  as  a  captain  of  cavalry. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  at  a  special  elec- 
tion on  Feb.  15,  1883,  was  elected  to  the  48th  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Maj.  Andrew  Herron.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress,  he  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana. 

Lewiston,  a  post-village  in  the  northern  part  oi  Tangipahoa  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  R.  R.,  7  miles  east  of  Kent- 
wood  in  the  long  leaf  pine  district. 

Liberty,  a  postofifice  in  the  eastern  part  of  Red  River  parish,  is 
situated  on  a  confluent  of  ihe  Black  bayou,  about  6  miles  northeast 
of  Coushatta.  the  parish  scat  and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Liberty  Hill,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bienville  parish, 
is  situated  on  Potts  creek,  4  miles  east  of  Bienville,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  some  12  miles  south  of  Arcadia,  the  parish  seat. 
In  1900,  it  had  a  population  of  100. 

Libraries. — In  the  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  1805  which 
created  the  University  of  Orleans  and  the  parish  academies,  pro- 
vision is  made  under  53ction  7  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  each  parish  in  Louisiana,  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
board  of  regents  which  should  govern  the  university  and  parish 
academies.  This  board  was  also  instructed  to  support  and  enlarge 
the  New  Orleans  public  library  as  then  existing,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  one.  This  broad  plan  was  not  executed,  however, 
and  Louisiana  public  libraries  came  into  existence  in  a  radically 
different  manner.  In  1805,  the  legislature  chartered  the  New  Or- 
leans Library  society,  a  joint  stock  company  with  an  unlimited* 
number  of  shares  of  $25  each,  which  became  the  pattern  followed 
by  other  library  societies.  Lottery  privileges  were  granted  in  1816 
to'  the  St.  Francisville  Library  company  and  the  New  Orleans 
Library  society.  The  Library  society  of  Alexandria  and  the  Free 
Librarv  society  of  New  Orleans  were  organized  and  incorporated 
in  1824.  On  .April  25.  1826,  the  legislature  passed  "'An  act  provid- 
ing that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  New  t)rleans 
Library  society  to  make  a  single  lottery  for  the  whole  amount  of 
the  capital  which  they  are  authorized  to  raise  by  five  lotteries." 

The  Free  Library  society  of  New  Orleans  became  the  Touro 
Free  Library  society,  in  honor  of  Judah  Touro.  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of 
the  city,  who  donated  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
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use  of  llie  library.  M-enibership  in  the  society  was  granted  upon 
the  contribution  of  S5.00,  or  books  equal  to  that  amount. 

The  State  library  was  founded  in  1833  ami  from  humble  begin- 
nings has  grown  to  a  valuable  collection  of  40.000  volumes,  which 
are  housed  at  the  corner  of  L'nion  and  Baronne  streets,  New  Or- 
leans. Special  privileges  are  allowed  to  physicians,  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents, who  alone  are  permitted  to  draw  books  from  the  library. 
It  contains  a  wealth  of  material  for  research  in  history,  political 
science  and  law.  A  pathetic  reminder  of  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  Civil  war  is  found  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  at  that  time 
repealing  the  office  of  state  librarian. 

The  New  Orleans  Law  Library  society  was  incorporated  on 
March  17,  1828,  and  subscriptions  were  received  by  5  commission- 
ers for  capital  stock  of  the  society,  which  consisted  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  shares  of  SlOO  each.  The  governor  of  the  state  was 
authorized  to  give  to  the  library  1  copy  each  of  the  revised  Civil 
Code,  the  Code  of  Practice,  Martin's  Digest,  Chrysty's  Digest,  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  every  code  or  book  of  jurisprudence,  laws 
of  the  L'nited  States  and  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  for- 
warded to  the  secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana  each  year.  The 
library  now  contains  over  18,000  volumes. 

In  1842  B.  F.  French  threw  open  to  the  public  a  library,  which 
four  years  later  numbered  7.300  volumes.  The  city  library  in  1848 
contained  about  the  same  number,  but  it  was  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  and  was  not  entirely  a  free  library.  In 
1848  the  "Fisk  Free  Library"  of  6,000  volumes,  with  "a  building  for 
their  reception,"  was  oftered  to  the  city,  but  for  some  reason  the 
offer  was  neglected  at  the  time,  and  the  library  was  not  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  free  library  until  Jan.  18.  1897.  Shortly  after  this 
the  Fisk  and  the  Lyceum  (public  school)  libraries  were  consoli- 
dated and  a  little  later  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  the  estate  of 
Simon  Hernsheim,  when  the  institution  took  the  name  of  "The  New 
Orleans  Public  Library."  For  some  time  it  was  located  in  rented 
quarters  on  Camp  street,  but  in  1908  a  liberal  donation  was  received 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  a  handsome  new  building  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Lee  circle  and  St.  Charles  avenue,  where  "The  Public 
Library  of  New  Orleans"  is  now  domiciled  with  H.  M.  Gill  as 
librarian. 

The  Howard  Memorial  library,  located  on  Howard  avenue  and 
extending  from  Camp  street  to  Lee  circle,  was  erected  in  1889  by 
Miss  Annie  T.  Howard  as  a  memorial  to  her  father.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Henry  H.  Richardson,  an  architect  of  Louisiana 
birth,  and  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  his  best  style.  This  struc- 
ture, which  cost  $115,000.  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  over  $200,- 
000,  and  some  8.000  books  were  given  by  Miss  Howard  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  prominent  New  Orleans 
citizens.  The  library  consists  of  over  50,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
care  and  intelligence,  and  is  of  exceedingly  great  value  as  a  refer- 
ence library.  In  the  collection  is  a  very  complete  set  of  documents 
bearing  on  the  early  colonial  history  of  Louisiana.    The  main  object 
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of  the  Hbrary  is  to  [irovidc  a  place  where  information  on  all  subjects, 
but  especially  on  the  history  ot  the  State  of  Louisiana,  can  he  col- 
lected, preserved,  and  made  easy  of  access  by  the  public.  William 
Beer,  an  Knt^lishman  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Science.  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  librarian  of  the 
institution  from  its  foundation. 

Other  libraries  of  note  are  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  library  and  free  read- 
ing room  of  New  Orleans ;  the  St.  Alphoiisus  circulating  library  of 
New  Orleans  (1,400  volumes)  ;  the  Baton  Rouge  public  library 
(over  4,000  volumes)  ;  the  Alexandria  library  (5,000  volumes)  ; 
the  I'eople's  library  of  Shreveport  (3.000  volumes),  and  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Lake  Charles. 

The  several  state  educational  institutions  contain  libraries  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  particular  need  of  the  students.  Among  the 
larger  ones  are  the  library  of  7,500  vobnnes  at  the  H.  Sophie  Xew- 
comb  Memorial  College;  the  Tilton  Alemorial  Library  at  Tulane 
University,  which  contains  40,000  volumes  (see  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana)  ;  and  the  Hill  Memorial  Library  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University,  donated  by  Air.  John  Hill  of  \\'est  Baton  Rouge, 
in  memory  of  his  son  John  Hill  Jr..  who  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1873,  and  served  as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  that  institu- 
"tion  until  his  death  in  1893. 

Public  school  libraries  are  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture dated  July  12,  1906.  which  states  that  whenever  the  sum  of  $10 
is  raised  by  private  subscription  by  the  patrons  of  any  school,  the 
parish  board  shall  at  its  next  quarterly  meeting  appropriate  a  like 
sum  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the  said  school. 

Liddell,  St.  John  R.,  soldier,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army 
of  the  Confederacy  that  fought  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  Tennessee. 
At  that  time  he  served  with  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  statt  of  Gen. 
Hardee,  and  in  Feb.,  1862,  carried  reports  of  Gen.  Johnston  to 
Richmond.  He  commanded  an  Arkansas  brigade  during  the  siege 
of  Corinth  in  the  summer  or  1862,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  July  12  of  that  year.  When  Bragg  started  on  the  Kentucky- 
campaign.  Gen.  Liildell  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  army  that 
crossed  Kentucky  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river.  He  took  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Perry  ville:  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  the  battle 
of  Murfreesboro,  and  commanded  a  division  of  Walker's  corps  at 
Chickamauga.  After  this  battle  he  (Liddell)  was  transferred  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  department  and  assigned  to  the  commantl  of 
the  sub-district  of  north  Louisiana.  He  took  part  in  the  Red  River 
campaign,  operating  first  around  Campti.  and  during  the  retreat 
of  the  I'ederals  from  Boggy  bayou  to  Grand  Ecore.  he  annoyed 
the  fleet  by  sharpshooters  and  artillery,  finally  stopping  it  at  Berde- 
lon's  Point.  He  suggested  to  Gen.  Taylor  a  movement  upon  Alex- 
andria ;  pushed  his  force  into  Pineville  and  attacked  the  gunboats ; 
was  assigned  in  August  to  the  connnand  of  southern  Alississippi. 
and  later  was  put  in  charge  of  the  eastern  division.  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  After  tlie  fall  of  Spanish  Fort,  he  was  captured  at  Fort 
r.lakcly,    near    Mobile.    .\.la.,    with   a    large   part    of   his   command. 
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whicli  practically  cmled  his  ser\ice.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Gen.   Lidiiell  resided  in   New  Orleans  until  his  deatii. 

Liddieville,  a  pustoftice  in  the  western  part  of  I'ranklin  parish,  is 
6  miles  west  of  \\  innsboro,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Liguest,  Pierre  Laclede,  merchant  and  founder  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  .Mo.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bedon,  \'alle  I'Aspre,  France, 
in  1724.  There  has  been  some  question  as  to  his  correct  name,  some 
writers  giving  it  as  Pierre  Laclede  Liguest,  and  others  as  Pierre 
Liguest  Laclede.  Sharp's  History  of  St.  Louis  says:  "In  fourteen 
instances  in  which  the  name  of  Laclede  occurs  in  the  archives  it  is 
written  'Pierre  Laclede  Liguest.'  In  the  body  of  legal  instruments, 
whether  drawn  by  himself  or  by  a  notary,  this  is  the  almost  uniform 
orthography.  But  whenever  Laclede  signed  his  name  to  a  document, 
the  signature  is  universally  'Laclede  Liguest."  To  his  associ- 
ates he  was  known  as  'Laclede.'  In  social  life  the  drop- 
ping of  the  surname  is  common."  Liguest  came  of  good  family, 
was  trained  in  early  life  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  1755  came 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  merchant.  Dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  war  he  sutiered  heavy  losses,  but  for  his 
services  to  the  French  colonial  government  he  received  in  1762  from 
the  governor  of  Louisiana  a  license  giving  him  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  ^lissouri 
river  country.  The  firm  of  ]\Iaxent  &  Co.  was  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  license,  and  in  Aug.,  1763,  Liguest,  with  his  family 
and  a  small  party  of  hardy  adventurers,  left  Xew  Orleans  to  estab- 
lish a  trading  post  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Alissouri  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  His  boats  were  loaded  with  goods  adapted  to  the 
Indian  trade,  but  the  voyage  up  the  river  was  slow,  and  it  was 
November  before  he  reached  Fort  Chartres,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter.  In  I'eb.,  1764,  he  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination and  began  his  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  his 
trading  post.  Under  his  direction  a  town  was  laid  out,  which  he 
named  St.  Louis — now-  the  largest  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
For  several  years  Liguest  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  in  furs,  with 
St.  Louis  as  his  headquarters,  though  he  made  regular  trips  to  the 
adjacent  Indian  tribes  and  to  Xew  Orleans,  from  which  city  he 
obtained  most  of  his  goods  and  supplies.  While  returning  to  St. 
Louis  from  Xew  Orleans  on  one  of  these  trips,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died  at  a  place  called  Poste  des  Arkansas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  June  20,  177S.  An  effort  was  made  some  years  later 
to  locate  his  grave,  but  it  was  ineffectual,  and  the  resting  place 
of  the  founder  of  St.  Louis  remains  unknown.  Hyde  &  Conard's 
Cyclopedia  of  St.  Louis  says:  "While  still  a  resident  of  X'ew  Or- 
leans, Laclede  contractcfl  a  civil  marriage  with  ]\Iadame  Therese 
Chouteau,  who  had  separated  from  a  former  husband,  and  who  was 
denied  divorcement  by  the  Catholic  church.  Four  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  but  all  of  these  children,  upon  confirmation  in 
the  church,  took  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  hence  none  of 
Laclede's  descendants  bears  his  name." 
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Lillie,  a  post-\  illatjc  of  L'liiun  pari>Ii,  is  a  station  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  i^  Pacific  R.  R.,  15  miles  northwest  of  Farmerville, 
the  parish  seat.  !t  has  an  express  office,  some  retail  trade,  and  in 
1900  reportetl  a  population  of  lOU. 

Lincecum,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Grant  parish,  is  a 
station  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  .Mountain  &  Soiitliern  R.  R.,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Alexandria.  It  is  located  in  the  pme  belt,  has 
sawmills  and  other  lumber  industries,  a  money  order  postoffice, 
express  offices,  telegraph  station,  telephone  facilities,  and  is  the 
shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  considerable  district.  In  1900  it 
had  a  population  of  450. 

Lincoln  Parish,  one  of  the  northern  parishes,  was  created  out  of 
parts  of  lJien\  ille.  Jackson,  Claiborne  and  Union  parishes  in  1873, 
and  received  its  name  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Claiborne  and  L'nion ;  on  the 
east  by  Union  and  Ouachita :  on  the  south  b\'  Jackson  and  Bien- 
ville;  and  on  the  west  by  IJienville  and  Claiborne.  The  early  set- 
tlements of  this  section  were  made  in  groups  or  neighborhoods. 
One  of  the  first  wa's  started  by  Jeptha  Colvin,  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vienna.  Others  who  settled  near  were  Philip  P)rinson, 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Rev.  McFarland,  the  first  Baptist  preacher  in 
the  country.  A  second  settlement,  known  as  Redvine,  was  about 
10  miles  south  of  the  Colviii  settlement,  near  the  present  village  of 
Choudrant.  Among  the  pioneers  here  were  "Squire"  Wheat, 
■"Judge"  Roane  and  .Abraham  Pi])es.  who  was  the  first  Methodist 
preacher  in  the  parish.  I'our  miles  west  the  May  brothers  and  a 
man  named  Dowdy,  foriiud  a  settlement,  while  John  and  James 
Huey  and  others  formed  a  settlement  12  miles  southeast.  All  these 
settlements,  though  formed  in  the  20's.  did  not  grow  rapidly  until 
after  1830.  Stores  were  opened  in  the  Cohin  settlement  and  a  town 
grew  up.  Its  early  merchants  were  .\llen  Green  and  H.  II.  Howard. 
The  organization  of  the  i)arish  was  effected  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  in  1873.  \"ienna,  incorporatetl  directly  after  the  war, 
was  made  the  parish  seat  and  grew  rapidly.  A  two-story  wooden 
building  was  erected  for  a  court  house,  and  used  until  it  burned 
down  in  1880.  A  tine  new  building  replaced  it  and  was  used  until 
1885.  After  tiie  Vicksburg,  Shrevcport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  was  built 
across  the  southern  jiart  of  the  parish,  Ruston  came  into  existence, 
the  merchants  moxed  there  from  X'ienna  to  secure  shipping  facili- 
ties, and  in  1884  it  was  made  the  i)arish  seat.  The  officers  appointed 
at  the  organization  of  the  ])arish  were  C.  J.  Green,  judge:  J.  B.  Ray, 
sheriff;  S.  P.  CoKin.  chief  clerk  of  the  court;  J.  M.  Roane,  sur- 
veyor; and  William  Taylor  (coloretl)  coroner.  Ruston  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  parish.  ( )tlier  towns  and  villages  are  Chou- 
drant, Douglas.  Dubacli,  llicci.  Knowles.  Simsboro,  Trcmont.  Cedar- 
ton  and  X'ienna.  Lincoln  has  an  undulating  surface  of  465  square 
riiles.  It  is  watered  by  P.aynu  DWrbomie  and  its  tributaries,  and 
a  niimher  of  small  streams.  .\  number  of  chalylieate  springs  are 
found  in  different  jiarts  of  the  parish.  The  surface  is  generally 
rolling  and  may  be  classed  with  tlie    'good  uplands."     The  prevail- 
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ing  soils  are  red  sand}'  clay  ami  sandy  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ai;o  a  large  part  of  the  parish  was  heavil}-  timbered 
with  oak,  hackberry,  pine,  some  ash,  gum  and  other  varieties.  As 
the  timber  has  been  cleared  ofif  stock  raising  has  increased  and  cat- 
tle, hogs,  sheep  and  mules  are  raised  on  the  farms,  where  excellent 
pasture  is  abundant  throughout  most  of  the  year.  The  principal 
export  crop  is  cotton,  which  yields  well  on  the  upland,  but  corn. 
hay,  oats,  sorghum,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  potatoes  and  peas 
are  all  grown  extensively.  Such  fruits  and  nuts  as  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  pecans,  apples,  cjuinces  and  grapes  all  do  well  in  this  north- 
ern climate.  Deposits  of  marl,  potter's  clay,  fire  clay,  and  lignite 
have  been  discovered  and  will  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  parish 
when  developed.  Within  the  last  few  years  transportation  facilities 
have  improved.  The  X'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses 
the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  from  Arcadia  in  Uienville  parish 
to  Calhoun  in  Ouachita  parish,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  R.  R.  crosses  the  northern  boundary  near  Middlefork  and 
runs  south  through  the  center  of  the  parish.  Outlets  are  thus  pro- 
vided in  every  direction  for  the  farmers"  products  and  it  is  expected 
the  parish  will  become  more  thickly  settled  in  the  near  future.  The 
following  statistics  are  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms, 
2,213;  acreage,  245.962;  acres  improved.  116.143;  value  of  land  and 
improvements  exclusive  of  buildings.  .Sy51,490;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, $362,290;  value  of  live  stock.  $373,996;  value  of  all  products 
not  fed  to  live  stock,  §"87,414;  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 44;  capital  invested.  $100,729;  wages  paid,  $11,514;  cost  of 
materials  used,  $28,760;  total  value  of  products,  $70,056.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  for  1900  was  9.139  whites,  6,759  colored,  a  total 
of  15,898,  an  increase  of  1.145  during  the  preceding  decade.  The 
estimated  population  for  the  year  1908  was  over  16.000. 

Lindsay,  a  village  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  X'alley  R.  R.,  5  miles  west  of  Slaughter  and 
16  miles  southwest  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoffice.  express  office,  telegraph  station,  and  telephone 
facilities,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  56. 

Linton,  a  post-hamlet  of  Hossier  parish,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  5  miles  east  of  Benton,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Linville,  a  postoffice  in  the  eastern  part  of  Union  parish,  is  3 
miles  west  of  Haile.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  ami  13  miles  north- 
east of  Farmerville.  the  parish  seat. 

Lions  (R.  R.  name  Welcome),  one  of  the  principal  villages  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Llaptist.  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river  about  4  miles  above  Edgard.  the  parish  seat. 
Several  steamboat  lines  touch  at  Lions,  and  additional  transporta- 
tion is  furnished  by  two  lines  of  railway — the  Yazoo  c&  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  company.  It  has 
a  money  order  postoffice.  express  offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and 
in  1900  reported  a  population  of  455. 

Liquidation,  Board  of. —  (See  Finances,  State.) 
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Lisbon,  a  villac;e  in  tiic  eastern  part  of  Claiborne  parish,  is  about 
12  miles  ea>t  of  Homer,  the  parish  seat  and  most  convenient  rail- 
road station.  It  is  an  old  place,  settled  in  the  3d  decade  of  the  last 
century,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  was  an  important 
trading  center.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  and  in  I'JOO 
reported  a  population   of   127. 

Lislet,  L.  Moreau,  was  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  early  }ears  of  the  19th  century.  Under  an  act  of  the 
first  legislature  of  the  Territor\-  of  Orleans,  he  and  James  Ijrown 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  act  it  was  provided  that  each  of  the  commissioners 
should  receive  a  salary  of  SSOO  a  year  for  5  years.  On  ]\Iarch  31, 
180S,  they  reported  their  "Digest  of  Civil  Laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  with  Alterations  and  Amendments  adapted 
to  the  Present  form  of  Government."  This  codification  of  the  laws 
is  known  as  the  "Old  Code."  Mr,  Lislet  was  associated  with  Fran- 
qois  X,  Martin  and  Fielding  Turner  as  attorneys  for  the  people  in  the 
celebrated  Batture  case.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  while  a  member  of  that  body  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  address  to  Gov.  \'illere.  In  1825.  with 
Edward  Livingston  and  Pierre  Derbigny,  he  assisted  in  revising  the 
old  code,  the  new  "Civil  Code  of  Louisiana"  becoming  operati\-e  late 
in  that  year,  and  in  1827  he  edited  a  "General  Digest  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  from  1804  to  1827."  This  work  was  pub- 
.  lished  in  two  volumes  in  1828.  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  the  early  laws  of  the  state.     (See  Codes  and  Statutes.) 

Lismore,  a  post-hamlet  of  Concordia  parish,  situated  on  the  Black 
river,  about  8  miles  south  of  Athlone,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  20  miles  southwest  of  A'idalia,  the  parish  seat.  In  1900  it  had 
a  population  of  45. 

Literature. — An  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  literature  of 
Louisiana  is  that  it  is  written  in  two  languages.  As  the  province 
was  settled  by  French  colonists  and  was  under  the  control  of  the 
French  government  for  more  than  60  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made,  it  was  but  natural  that  French  should  be  the 
prevailing  language  during  that  period.  Even  during  the  Spanish 
domination  French  continued  to  be  the  popular  tongue,  and  for 
almost  half  a  century  after  Louisiana  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  the  inhabitants  of  French  descent  made  Init 
little  effort  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English.  It  is  related  that, 
for  a  mmiber  of  years  after  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  statehood, 
an  official  interpreter  had  to  be  employed  in  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  and  in  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  longer  necessary, 
though  there  are  still  many  Creole  families  who  adhere  to  their 
mother  tongue  in  all  their  social  relations.  A  Louisiana  writer 
says :  ''Considering  that  our  Creole  authors  know  that  in  writing 
French 'they  have  but  little  chance  of  being  read  outside  of  their 
state,  their  patriotic  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  language 
of  their  ancestors  is  certainly  remarkable  and  most  praiseworthy." 

French   Literature. — For   manv  vears   after   the   first   settlement 
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was  made  at  Riloxi  in  16''0,  the  strug-^^les  and  hardships  of  the 
cohonists  were  sucli  that  they  had  but  little  time  or  inclination  for 
literacy  pursuits.  About  the  only  works  written  in  Louisiana 
during  the  first  century  of  her  history  were  the  reports  of  officers 
(some  of  which  were  written  in  Spanish),  and  the  memoirs  of  a 
few  men  like  Penicaut,  who  was  called  "the  literary  carpenter," 
La  Harpe  and  Francisco  LSouligny.  One  production  of  consider- 
able historic  importance,  written  during  this  period,  is  the  cele- 
brated "Menioire  des  Xegociants  et  Habitats  de  la  Louisiane  sur 
I'Evenement  du  29  Octobre,  1768,"  written  by  Lafreniere  and 
Caresse,  two  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  that  year.  In  1779 
Julien  Poydras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  "La  Prise  du  Morne  du 
Baton  Rouge  par  Monseigneur  Galvez,"  eulogistic  of  the  feats  of 
Gov.  Galvez  and  his  army  in  the  campaigns  against  the  British 
posts  in  West  Florida,  and  in  1794  "Le  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane," 
the  first  newspaper  published  in  Louisiana,  made  its  appearance. 

Following  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  United  States  and 
the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  state,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  Not  that  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  cession  and 
admission,  but  the  increase  in  population  and  the  improvement  of 
material  conditions  gave  the  people  more  time  and  a  better  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  literary  talents.  Dividing  the  works  of 
Louisiana  French  writers  into  History,  Drama.  Poetry  and  Fiction, 
and  treating  them  in  that  order,  the  name  of  Charles  Gayarre  will 
head  the  list.  His  "Essai  Historique  sur  la  Louisiane"  was  pub- 
lished in  1830,  and  in  1846  was  published  his  "Histoire  de  la  Lott- 
isiane"  in  two  volumes,  covering  the  period  of  the  French  domina- 
tion. Mr.  Gayarre  has  been  called  "the  Henri  Martin  and  the 
J.  R.  Green  of  Louisiana,"  as  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  writing  and  rewriting  the  history  of  his  state.  In  1841  Victor 
Debouchel's  "Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  depuis  les  premieres  decov- 
ertes  jusqu'en  1840,"  was  published,  the  aim  of  the  author  being 
to  provide  a  history  for  use  in  the  schools,  yet  one  which  could 
be  read  with  profit  by  every  one.  "Esquisses  Locales,"  pen  pic- 
tures of  prominent  Louisianians,  by  Cyprien  Dufour,  were  first 
published  in  the  "Courrier  de  la  Louisiane"  in  1847,  and  afterward 
reproduced  in  book  form.  This  was  followed  by  a  "Histoire  de  la 
Louisiane"  by  Henry  Remy,  published  in  the  "St.  Michel,"  a 
weekly  paper  of  St.  James  parish,  and  the  "Reflexions  sur  la 
Politique  des  Etats-L'nis,  etc.,"  of  Bernard  de  Marigny,  both  of 
which  were  published  in  1854.  Alexandre  Barde's  "Histoire  des 
Comites.de  \'igilance  aux  Attakapas"  made  its  appearance  in  1861, 
giving  an  account  of  the  efl'orts  of  the  citizens  to  break  up  bands 
of  bandits  that  the  law  was  powerless  to  reach.  In  1877  Mile. 
Desiree  Martin  wrote  "Le  Destin  d'un  Brin  de  Mousse,"  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  among  the  Acadian  exiles:  ]\Ime.  D.  Girard's  "Histoire 
des  Etats-L'nis  suivie  de  I'llistoire  de  la  Louisiane"  was  published 
in  1881,  and  in  1882  Mme.  Laure  Andry's  "Histoire  de  la  Louisiane 
pour  les  enfants"  came  from  the  press. 

In  an  article  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
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bare  outline  of  the  literary  ])ro(liictiiiiis  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  entitled  to  recognition  have  been  omitted. 
Among  the  historical  i)roductions  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
lectures  of  Prof.  Alcee  b'ortier  on  "Le  Chateau  de  Chambord"  and 
"Les  Conquetes  des  Xormands,"  which  were  written  and  first 
delivered  in  the  '80's.  Prof,  b'ortier  also  wrote  several  lectures 
on  literary  subjects  in  b'rench  about  the  same  time,  and  published 
in  1893  his  "Ilistoire  de  la  Litterature  Franc^aise."  in  1899  "Precis 
de  I'Histoire  de  France,"  in  1905  "\'oyage  in  Europe"  and  in  1906 
"Les  Planteurs  Sucricrs  de  I'Ducien  Regime  en  Louisiane." 

The  first  drama  in  the  literature  of  Louisiana  was  published 
in  1814  by  Le  Blanc  de  Villeneufve.  an  ex-officer  in  the  French 
army.  It  was  "Poucha  Houmma,"  a  tragedy  based  on  life  among 
the  Indians.  In  1839  A.  Lussan  published  "Les  Martyrs  de  la 
Louisiane,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  relating  to  the  revolution  of  1768, 
the  principal  character  being  Joseph  V'illere.  Other  dramatic  pro- 
ductions are  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier's  "I'Ermite  de  Niagara"  and 
"Fortunia;"  L.  Placide  Canonge's  "France  et  Espagne,"  also  based 
on  the  revolution  of  17C)8.  his  "Qui  perd  gagne,"  a  one  act  comedy, 
and  his  "Le  Comte  de  Carmagnola ;"  C.  O.  Dugue's  "Mila  ou  la 
Mort  de  La  Salle;"  and  Dr.  C.  Delery's  "L'Ecole  du  peuple,"  a 
satire  on  carpet-bag  rule,  the  characters  being  chosen  from  among 
prominent  individuals  during  the  days  of  reconstruction.  Judge 
Alfred  Roman  and  Felix  Voorhies  have  each  written  some 
"sprightly  comedies,"  which  have  been  produced  on  the  stage  by 
amateurs,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  published. 

Poetry  comes  in  for  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  the  drama. 
The  varied  and  romantic  history  of  Louisiana ;  her  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenery;  the  relations  of  the  three  nationalities — French. 
Spanish  and  English;  the  valor  and  chivalry  of  her  sons,  and  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  her  daughters,  have  all  combined  to  furnish  for 
the  poet's  pen  themes,  of  which  the  impulsive  and  vivacious  Creole 
disposition  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage.  Consequently, 
Louisiana  has  produced  probably  more  poets  of  merit  than  any 
other  state,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  best 
verses  written  in  the  state  have  never  been  given  to  the  public, 
and  that  many  of  those  published  are  now  hard  to  find. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Julien  Poydras'  epic,  whicli 
was  perhaps  the  first  poetic  effusion  from  the  pen  of  a  Louisianian. 
Tullius  St.  Ceran  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets.  In  1837  he  wrote 
"Rien-ou  Moi."  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  "Mil  huit 
cent  quatorze  et  mil  huit  cent  quinze."  In  the  latter  year  appeared 
Dominique  Rouquctte's  "Les  Mescliacebeennes."  and  seven  years 
later  he  published  a  large  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Fleurs 
d'Amerique."  In  1841  his  brother.  Rev.  Adrien  Rouquette,  brought 
oiit  "Les  Sa\anes."'  a  book  of  poems  on  Louisiana  subjects,  and  in 
1860  was  published  his  "I'Antoniade  ou  la  Solitude  avec  Dieu." 
Alexandre  Latil's  "Fi^hemeres.  Essais  Poetic|ues,"  was  published  in 
1841.  antl  the  following  year  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier's  poetical  works, 
"La  Rose  de  SniNrnc"  and  "Erato,"  were  published  in   Paris,  the 
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former,  an  oriental  lo\e  story,  and  the  latter,  a  collection  of  short 
poems.  In  1845  Urbain  Da\i(l  wrote  '"Les  Anglais  a  la  Louisiane 
en  1814  ct  1815,"  an  epic  [)oem  in  ten  cantos,  graphically  portra\ing 
Jackson's  victor}-  and  Pakenhani's  defeat.  In  1846  Felix  de  Cour- 
mont  began  the  publication  in  New  Orleans  of  a  poetical  journal 
called  "Le  Taenarion."  and  wrote  several  satires  which  led  to  his 
being  severely  criticised,  though  some  of  his  other  poems  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit  "Les  Epaves,  par  Un  Louisianais."  a 
volume  of  poems,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1847.  The  manuscript, 
according  to  the  editors,  was  found  in  a  trunk  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Hecla  on  the  ^lississippi  river,  but  the  name 
of  the  poet  was  never  definitely  established.  Dr.  Charles  Testut 
was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  versatile  of  the  French  poets  of 
Louisiana.  His  "Les  Echos,'"  published  in  1849,  contains  a  large 
number  of  short  poems  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  pre- 
senting almost  every  conceivable  style  of  verse.  Joseph  Dejacque's 
"Les  Lazareenes."  "Fables  et  Chansons,  Poesies  Sociales,"  ap- 
peared in  1857.  Although  containing  verses  of  literary  worth,  it 
met  with  little  success,  probably  owing  to  the  socialistic  tendencies 
of  the  author  in  attacking  property  rights  and  family  ties.  "Les 
Nemesiennes  Confederees,"  by  Dr.  C.  Delery,  published  in  1863, 
was  a  severe  araignment  of  the' Federal  forces  in  New  Orleans,  par- 
ticularly Gen.  Butler.  In  1872  was  published  "Homo,"  a  well  writ- 
ten, didactic  poem  of  seven  cantos  by  Charles  D.  Dugue.  who  was 
also  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems  entitled  "Essais  Poetiques." 
Camille  Thierry's  "Les  Vagabondes"  contains  some  pleasing  verses, 
and  "Les  Cenelles"  is  a  collection  of  poems  by  various  authors, 
including  Thierry.  Dalcour,  Boise,  Dauphin,  Debrosses,  Riquet, 
St.  Pierre,  Lanusse,  Valcour.  Liotau  and  Victor  Sejour.  whose' 
"Le  Retour  de  Napoleon"  received  favorable  comment  in  France. 
Among  the  translators  may  be  mentioned  Constant  Lepouze.  who 
rendered  into  French  the  odes  of  Horace  and  his  ninth  satire  "La 
Facheux."  and  Abbe  Etienne  \'iel.  wlio  translated  into  Latin  the 
24  books  of  Fenelon's  "Telemaque." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Louisiana  history  is  rich  in 
romance,  but  few  works  of  fiction  have  .been  written  in  the  French 
language.  The  principal  ones  are  the  two  novels  of  Dr.  Charles 
Testut — "Le  Vieux  Salomon"  and  "Les  Filles  de  IMonte  Cristo ;" 
Dr.  Alfred  ]\Iercier's  "Le  Fou  de  Palerme,"  "L'Habitation  St. 
Ybars,"  "Lydia,"  "Johnnelle,"  and  "La  Fille  du  Pretre,"  in 
which  the  author  attacks  the  celibacy  of  priests;  Father 
Adrien  Rouquctte's  "La  Xouvelle  Atala,"  an  Indian  legend; 
Mme.  S.  de  la  Houssaye's  "Le  Mari  de  Marguerite"  and  "Pou- 
ponne  et  Balthazar;"  George  Dessommes'  "Tante  Cydette." 
a  story  of  New  Orleans  life;  Edward  Dessommes'  "Femme 
et  Statue."  a  historical  and  artistic  study;  Dr.  O.  Huard's 
"Trtomphe  d'une  Femme."  and  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier's  "Gabriel 
d'Ennerich."  descriptive  of  life  in  France  in  the  18th  century.  A 
number  of  interesting  short  stories  and  praiseworthy  poeins  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  "Les  Comptes-Rcndus  de  I'Athenee 
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Loiiisianais,"  tlic  iM-:^aii  >>{  a  soL-iety  organized  in  1876  for  tlie  study 
of  the  French  lan-uai,a'  and  literature  (See  Atiicnee  Louisianais), 
but  lack  of  siiace  lurbids  detailed  mention  of  these  productions 
or  their  autlK^rs. 

English  Literature. — The  English  literature  of  Louisiana  is  so 
comprehensive  and  the  authors  so  numerous  that  in  a  brief  review 
it  is  possible  to  notice  only  those  -who  have  wielded  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  evolution  of  that  literature.  Under  the  same  divi- 
sions as  in  the  French  literature — History,  Drama.  Poetry  and 
Fiction — the  first  author  entitled  to  notice  is  Franqois  Xavier 
Martin,  the  learned  jurist,  who  in  1827  published  his  History  of 
Louisiana,  covering  the  period  from  the  earliest  discovery  to  the 
year  1815.  In  1882  the  work  was  republished,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  by  \\".  ^\'.  Howe,  and  annals  from  1815  to  1861  by 
J.  F.  Condon.  Charles  Gayarre's  history  of  the  state  was  pub- 
lished in  English  as  well  as  French,  and  was  brought  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Confederate  war.  Mr.  Gayarre  also  wrote  in  English 
a  number  of  historical  works,  including  "Philip  H,"  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Two  Lafittes."  "The  Xew  Orleans  Bench  and  Bar  in  1823." 
"Mary  Stuart."  and  "The  Creoles  of  History  and  the  Creoles  of 
Romance."  Henry  \\'.  Allen  visited  Europe  in  1859  and  wrote 
"The  Travels  of  a  Sugar  Planter."  and  recently  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier 
has  published  a  "History  of  Louisiana"  in  four  volumes,  bringing 
the  record  of  events  down  to  the  centennial  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  by  the  L'nited  States.  Prof.  Fortier  published  also  in 
1893,  "Louisiana  Studies."  in  1894,  "Louisiana  Folk-Tales."  and  in 
1906,  "History  of  Mexico."  Other  historians  and  their  works  are 
Judge  Alexander  Walker's  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans :"  his  son,  Norman  'SlcF.  Walker,  wrote  "The 
Geographical  Nomenclature  of  Louisiana,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Magazine  of  American  History  in  Sept..  1883  :  "The  Historical 
Collections"  of  B.  V.  French:  Norman's  "New  Orleans  and  En- 
virons;" W.  W.  Howe's  "Municipal  History  of  New  Orleans;" 
Prof.  H.  E.  Chambers'  histories  of  the  United  States;  John 
Dimitry's  "History  of  Louisiana  for  Schools;"  Grace  King's  "New 
Orleans,  the  Place  and  the  People,"  and  "De  Soto  in  the  Land  of 
Florida;"  a  "School  History  of  Louisiana,"  by  Grace  Iving  and  Prof. 
John  R.  Ficklen.  and  Albert  C.  Phelps'  "History  of  Louisiana." 

The  civil  war  afforded  the  theme  for  several  historical  and 
biographical  works,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are:  Napier 
Bartlett's  "Military  Record  of  Louisiana"  and  "A  Soldier's  Story  of 
the  War;"  Col.  Alfred  Roman's  "Military  Operations  of  General 
Beauregard;"  Col.  William  M.  Owen's  "In  Camp  and  Battle."  a 
history  of  the  famous  Washington  Artillery ;  Gen.  Beauregard's 
"Commentary  on  the  Campaign  and  Battle  of  Manassas."  and  his 
"Summary  of  the  Art  of  War:"  W.  H.  Tunnard's  "History  of  the 
Third  Louisiana  Infantry;"  and  Gen.  Richard  Taylor's  "Destruction 
and  Reconstruction."  In  the  field  of  biographv  mav  be  mentioned 
"The  Life  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston."  by  Col.  W.  P.  John- 
ston, who   is   also   the   author  of  lectures  on   Shakespeare ;   E.   C. 
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Whartmi's  ■■Bii>grapli_v  of  Charles  Gayarre ;  "Grace  King's  "Life 
of  ItiL-iivillc ;"  Dr.  U.  .M.  Palmer's  "Life  of  James  Henley  Thorn- 
well,"  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dursev's  "Recollections  of  iienry  Wat- 
kins  Allen." 

One  of  the  earliest  English  dramas  written  by  a  Louisianian  was 
a  five-act  tragedy  in  verse  by  Judge  T.  W.  Collens  on  the  revolu- 
tion of  1768.  The  play  was  written  in  1833  and  published  three 
years  later,  when  it  was  performed  at  the  St.  Charles  theater, 
meeting  with  a  favorable  reception.  Judge  Collens  also  wrote 
"Humanics,"  dealing  with  psychology,  and  a  work  on  political 
economy  entitled  "The  Eden  of  Labor."  Judge  W.  W.  Howe's 
comedy,  "The  Late  Lamented,"  has  been  pronounced  by  critics 
"a  work  of  merit."  Charles  Gayarre's  "School  of  Politics,"  a 
dramatic  novel,  is  a  humorous  but  caustic  criticism  of  American 
politics,  and  his  "Dr.  Bluff,  or  the  American  Doctor  in  Russia," 
has  been  described  as  a  laughable  comedy.  Espy  \V.  H.  Williams 
was  the  author  of  several  plays  in  verse,  those  most  worthy  of 
mention  being  "Witchcraft,  or  the  Witch  of  Salem,"  "Parrhasius" 
and- "Eugene  Aram."  He  also  published  a  number  of  poems  in  the 
local  press.  E.  C.  Wharton,  a  New  Orleans  journalist,  wrote  sev- 
eral plays  which  were  produced  in  the  theaters  of  that  city  and 
well  received.  The  principal  ones  are  "The  Young  Couple,"  "Dick 
the  Newsboy."  "The  Toodles"  and  "Ten  Thousand  Filibusters." 

Louisiana  has  produced  so  many  English  poets  that  a  volume 
might  be  written  about  them  and  their  works.  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier, 
in  his  "Louisiana  Studies."  says:  "Mrs.  AloUie  E.  Moore  Davis, 
Mrs.  Gideon  Townsend  and  ]\Irs.  Nicholson  are  without  doubt  our 
three  best  known  poets."  The  first  named  began  writing  poetry 
before  she  was  nine  years  old.  and  won  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
Texas  Mocking-bird."  Her  poems  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
the  best  known  being  "Minding  the  Gap."  "The  Golden  Rose," 
"Hidden  ]\lusic."  "Stealing  Roses  Through  the  Gate,"  "Heart's 
Ease"  and  "Wanga."  Mrs.  Townsend  first  came  into  prominence 
through  her  "Crossbone  Papers."  "Ouillotypes"  and  "My  Penny 
Dip,"  and  later  published  two  volumes  of  poetry  entitled  "Xarififa's 
Poems"  and  "Down  the  Bayou  and  Other  Poem;."  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son, under  the  pseudonym  of  "Pearl  Ri\ers."  wrote  "Lyrics,"  a 
collection  of  poems  "of  birds  and  flowers  and  flowing  brooks,  and 
all  things  beautiful."  .As  proprietor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
she  wrote  frequently  for  that  paper  in  both  prose  and  verse.  In 
1867  M.  F.  Bigney  published  "The  Forest  Pilgrims  and  Other 
Poems,"  one  of  which.  "The  Wreck  of  the  X'autilus,"  has  been 
widely  quoted.  M.  Sophie  Holmes  (Millie  Mayfield)  wrote  two 
volumes  of  poems — "Progression,  or  the  South  Defended,"  and 
"A  Wreath  of  Rhymes."  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Elder,  a  daughter  of 
Gen.  A.  G.  Blanchard.  wrote  a  number  of  dulcet  poems  and  stirring 
war  songs.  In  1865  Maj.  John  Augustin  published  "War  Flowers," 
a  l)ook  of  poems  written  while  he  was  serving  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  says:  "Many  of  them  were  scribbled  on  the  limber 
chest  of  a  12-pounder  Xapoleon ;  many  in  the  trenches,"  etc.     Maj. 
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Augiistiii  also  wmte  I'rcncli  poetry  aiul  was  noted  as  a  journalist. 
Julie  K.  Wetherill  (Mrs.  .Mari<ui  A.  Maker)  wrote  a  number  of 
meritorious  poems  for  newsjiapers  and  mas,'azines,  and  as  a  literary 
critic  she  possessed  marked  ability.  .-\  list  of  other  writers  who 
have  contributed  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  state,  either  by 
verse  or  essavs  upon  poetrv,  would  include  the  names  of  Mrs.  Marv 
E.  Bryan.  Mrs.  Marie  Uushnell  Williams,  [.  \V.  Overall,  Mrs.  Mary- 
S.  Whitaker.  Mrs.  M.  U.  Hay,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland.  Col.  W.  P. 
Johnston.  Mrs.  Aima  I'evrc  Diimies  (Moina).  Mrs.  Julia  Pleasants 
Creswell.  Mrs.  Eliza  Elliot  Harper,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Crean,  Miss  M.  G. 
Goodale.  Charles  Dimitry.  Mrs.  John  R.  Ficklen,  Mrs.  James  Durno, 
Mrs.  Florence  J.  Willard,  Mrs.  \'ir<:;inia  French,  and  the  Irish 
patriots  and  poets.  Richard  U.  Williams  and  Joseph  Brennan,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  Louisiana  novelist  is  George 
W.  Cable,  whose  "Old  Creole  Days,"'  "The  Grandissimes," 
"Madame  Delphine,"  "Dr.  Sevier."  etc.,  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
Shelves  of  practically  every  pulilic  library  in  the  country,  though 
his  pictures  of  Creole  life  and  character  have  been  pronounced 
"utterly  incorrect"  by  Louisianians  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
■with  the  subject.  Charles  Gayarre's  "Fernando  de  Lemos"  and 
"Aubert  Dubayet"  are  works  of  merit,  though  both  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  author  was  more  of  a  historian  than  a  writer  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Gayarre  also  wrote  several  novelettes,  ilrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsev 
was  the  author  of  "Lucia  Dare,"  "A  Southern  Villegiatura,"' 
"Agnes  Graham."  and  "Panola."  Mrs.  Mollie  E.  ]\Ioore  Davis 
wrote  a  number  of  stories,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "In 
War  Times  at  La  Rose  Blanche."  "Cnder  the  Man  Fig,"  '■.\n 
Elephant's  Track"  and  "The  Queen's  Garden."  In  1890  Dr.  W.  W. 
Holcombe  published  his  "Mystery  of  Xew  Orleans,"  which  met 
with  a  generous  reception.  John  and  Charles  Dimitry  both  made 
valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  Louisiana.  The  latter's 
"House  in  Balfour  Street"  has  been  declared  by  critics  to  be  a  work 
of  great  force,  combining  the  style  of  Dickens,  Flawthorne  and 
Thackcry.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Buckner's  "Towards  the  Gulf"  deals  with 
the  subject  of  miscegenation  and  is  a  strong,  well-told  storv. 
Lafcadio  Hearn's  "Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature."  "Some 
Chinese  Ghosts"  and  "Chita"  were  written  in  Xew  Orleans,  where 
he  began  his  literary  career.  He  is  also  the  author  of  "Gombo 
Zliebes,"  a  dictionar\-  of  Creole  proverbs  selected  from  six  different 
dialects.  Grace  King  is  the  author  of  a  niunher  of  pleasing  stories, 
among  them  "Balconv  Stories,"  which  give  a  correct  idea  rif  Creole 
life.  "The  Golden  Wedding."  by  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  por- 
trays the  simple,  childlike  character  of  the  negro  before  he  was 
spoiled  by  the  politician:  her  "Christmas  Gifts"  is  an  interesting 
story  of  antebellum  days;  and  her  "Camelia  Ricardo"  and  "Cai"- 
lotta's  Inteixleil"  deal  with  life  am.uig  the  Italians.  E.  C.  \A'har- 
ton's  "War  of  the  Bachelors;"  brank  McGloin's  "Xorodom:" 
George  .Xustin's  "LegeiuK  of  Xew  Orleans;"  Mrs.  C.  \'.  Jamison's 
"Story   of   an    l"nthu>.ia-t"   and   "Lady   Jane;"  Jeamiette    H.    Wal- 
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worth's  "Southern  Silhouettes;"  and  Thomas  McCaleb's  "Anthony 
Melgrave"  are  all  stories  of  literary  worth,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  wideh'  read. 

Among  the  more  recent  writers.  Rev.  Beverly  E.  Warner  and 
Prof.  William  U.  Smith  are  especially  entitled  to  recognition.  The 
former  wrote  "English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays;"  a  book 
of  sermons  entitled  "The  Pacts  and  the  Paith."  and  "Troubled 
Waters,"  a  novel  touching  on  the  labor  question.  Prof.  Smith's 
writings  cover  a  wide  range  and  deal  with  mathematics,  economics 
and  theology.  His  text-book  on  geometry  and  his  "Infinitesimal 
Analysis  (3  vols.)  are  regarded  as  standard  authorities  on  those 
s.ubjects.  He  has  written  much  for  newspapers  and  periodicals 
on  such  topics  as  "Tarift."  "Finance,"  etc.,  and  published  "Studies 
in  Paulinism"  and  "Structure  and  Origin  of  the  New  Testament." 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Durno,  connected  for  years  with  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat,  is  noted  for  her  sprightly  book  reviews  and 
literary  editorials.  Much  of  her  writing  has  been  done  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Pelix  Gray." 

The  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Geographic  and 
Quarante  clubs  have  done  for  English  literature  what  the  Athenee 
Louisianais  was  destined  to  accomplish  for  French  literature  by 
stimulating  an  interest  in  good  reading  and  promoting  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  people.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  De 
Bow's  Review  wielded  a  great  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the 
South.  Since  that  event  the  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education  has 
published  many  interesting  and  excellent  papers  from  the  pens  of 
the  most  gifted  educators  in  the  state,  and  taken  altogether  the 
Pelican  State  has  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  land. 

No  historical  sketch  of  Louisiana  literature  would  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  John  J.  Audubon  (q.  v.),  whose  "Birds  of 
America"  and  "Quadrupeds  of  America"  have  placed  him  among 
the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  civilized  world.  All  over  the  coun- 
try are  "Audubon"  societies  to  teach  children  the  beauties  of  bird- 
life  and  to  instill  into  their  young  minds  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
protecting  the  nation's  song  birds.  It  is  intended  as  no  disparage- 
ment to  other  Louisiana  authors  to  say  that  of  all  the  literati  of 
the  state  none  is  more  widely  known  nor  more  unversally  respected 
than  Audubon. 

Litroe,  a  jiost-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Union  parish, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  northeast  of  I'^arnier- 
"ille,  the  parish  scat. 

Littlecreek,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  western  part  of 
Catahoula  jiarish.  is  on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.,  about 
23  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat. 

Lively,  a  postofifice  of  Caldwell  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Ouachita 
river,  15  miles  southeast  of  Columbia,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  an 
old  settlement  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100.  Webb  City  is 
the  nearest  railroad  station. 
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Live  Oak,  a  post-hamlet  of  Livingston  parish,  is  situated  on  a 
conrtuent  of  the  Amite  ri\er.  abimt  0  miles  southeast  of  Pride,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
ville,  the  parish  seat,     it  has  a  population  of  128  in  1900. 

Liverpool,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Helena  parish,  is  situated  near  the 
Tickfaw  river.  5  miles  north  of  Greensburg,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest  railmad  town.     It  had  a  population  of  57  in  1900. 

Live  Stock. — The  soil  and  climate  of  Louisiana  are  splendidly 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  The  ample  pasturage,  the  luxurious 
forage  crops  which  can  be  so  readily  grown,  the  short  mild  winters 
mak"ing  shelter  and  extra  feeding  necessary  only  a  few  months  out 
of  the  year,  the  numerous  streams  which  atYord  such  ready  access 
to  fresh  pure  water,  all  combine  to  make  stock  raising  a  profitable 
industry.  In  1880.  according  to  the  L".  S.  census  report  for  that 
year,  the  aggregate  value  of  domestic  animals  in  the  state  was 
$12,345,905. '  In'  1900— two  decades  later— the  total  value  of  such 
animals  was  S27,757.301 — an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 
In  1900  the  estimated  value  of  all  animals  in  the  state,  including 
fowls  and  bees,  was  $28.869,506— of  which  $1,057,889  was  the  esti- 
mated value  of  all  the  poultry,  and  of  which  554,316  was  total  value 
of  bees.  Contrasting  the  methods  of  the  U.  S.  census  compilers  in 
1900,  and  those  pre\ious  to  that  year,  the  12th  census  report  says: 
"Prior  to  1900,  census  enumerators  had  merely  obtained  estimates 
of  the  total  value  of  live  stock  on  farms,  and,  except  in  1850,  no 
instructions  were  given  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  those 
estimates.  In  that  year  enumerators  were  directed  to  include  the 
values  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  mules,  asses  and  swine,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  all  census  years  previous  to  1900  the  estimated 
values  of  live  stock  included  only  the  animals  named.  In  1900 
detailed  reports  of  all  classes  of  animals,  and  also  of  poultry  and 
bees  on  farms,  were  secured  for  the  first  time.  All  these  classes  are 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  live  stock,  and  their 
values  are  given  under  the  heads  of  domestic  animals,  poultr}-.  bees 
and  special  live  stock."  So  the  above  mentioned  increase  of  the 
total  value  of  domestic  animals  of  1900  over  the  year  1880  is 
probably  not  as  great  as  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  figures. 
Cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  from  the  many  cotton  seed  mills,  the 
rich  bran,  shorts,  and  jjolish  from  the  rice  mills,  and  cheap  molasses 
from  the  sugar  factories  ])rovide  ample  feeding  rations  which  are 
readily  available  for  most  cattle  raisers.  Hundreds  of  head  of 
cattle  are  annually  fattened  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  mills 
and  factories  ancl  shipped  to  the  northern  and  western  markets. 
Improved  breeds  of  the  Jersey  and  <lucrnsey  dairy  types,  and  also 
of  the  beef  type,  such  as  the  Herefortl.  the  Durham,  the  Polled 
Angus,  and  the  Devon  are  rapidly  being  introduced  into  the  state. 
In  1880  the  approximate  number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  state  was  471.- 
000;  two  decades  later  tiie  niunber  was  estimated  at  500.000. 
(For  other  matters  pertaining  to  cattle  see  Dairying.) 

Swine,  too.  are  ea^il\•  raided  in  this  state,  and  interest  in  that  line 
of  farming  i--  gradualU'  increasing.     The  "razor  back"'  is  fast  wan- 
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ishing,  and  in  liis  place  are  the  Poland  China,  the  Berkshire,  Red 
Jersey  and  the  Essex.  Uy  the  adoption  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  niakiny^  the  swine  gather  each  cro[),  many  of  the  most  scien- 
tific farmers  have  been  able  to  raise  hogs  for  a  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
There  has  been  a  decitled  increase  in  the  number  of  swine  produced 
in  the  state  of  recent  years.  In  1880  there  were  633,48'J  hogs  of  all 
varieties,  while  in  1900  there  were  788.423. 

Concerning  the  number  of  sheep  produced,  Louisiana  has  been 
a  poor  sheep  state  when  compared  to  some  of  her  southern  neigh- 
bors. In  1880  there  were  produced  in  the  state  approximately 
136,a">0  head,  and  in  1900  onlv  169,000— an  increase  of  onlv  about 
33,000  head  in  _'0  years. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  very  finest  and  best  bred 
horses  can  be  raised  in  this  state  and  between  the  years  1880  and 
1900  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
found  in  Louisiana.  In  1880  there  were  only  104,428,  while  in  1900 
there  were  180.862  (exclusive  of  spring  colts  in  both  cases).  IMules 
and  burros  have  been  raised  in  sufificient  numbers  to  demonstrate 
that  with  proper  care  and  attention  the  largest  and  very  finest  can 
be  bred,  liui  there  are  very  few  farmers  who  have  made  the  breed- 
ing of  such  animals  a  specialty,  as  most  of  them  simply  raise  them 
for  home  use.  In  1890  there  were  in  the  state  88.028  mules,  asses 
and  burros,  and  142,328  in  1900,  an  increase  of  54,304  in  one  decade, 
a  larger  proportional  increase  than  among  the  horses  during  the 
same   period. 

While  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  side  issue  on  the  farms,  poultry 
raising  is  a  profitable  industry.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  eggs 
and  chickens  find  their  way  to  all  the  local  markets.  The  most 
popular  farm  breeds  are  the  Leghorn,  Plymouth  Rock,  Langshan, 
Indian  Game  and  Wyandot  chickens,  the  Bronze  turkey  and  the 
Pekin  duck.  Xo  better  opportunity  is  anywhere  offered  for  the 
raising  of  poultr}-  than  in  Louisiana.  In  1880  there  were  1.113.342 
chickens  enumerated  in  the  state,  as  against  3.890,563  in  1900,  hence 
the  number  was  more  than  trebled  during  the  two  decades.  The 
number  of  tame  ducks  in  the  state  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years,  as  in  1890  there  were  only  67,112  and  123,059  in 
1900.  I'he  increase  in  the  goose  family,  during  the  same  period, 
was  not  so  marked,  there  bemg  149,312  in  1890  and  169,936  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  20,000.  The  domestic  fowls  of 
1900  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  more  energy  than  were  their 
forefathers  of  1890.  for  in  1890  they  produced  only  3,933.700  dozen 
eggs  as  against  12.820.290  dozen  in  1900.  During  this  decade  there 
was  an  apparent  increase  in  the  egg  production  in  the  state  of 
6,886.590  dozen,  while  during  the  same  time  the  number  of  enumer- 
ated fowls  increased  by  only  1,761,468. 

A  slight  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  honey  bees  through- 
out the  state  is  to  be  had  upon  scanning  the  figures  showing  the 
number  of  pounds  of  honcv  produced  in  1890  and  1900.  In  the 
former  year  there  was  only  271,962  pounds,  and  426.490  in  the  latter. 
This  manifests  either  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bees,  or  it 
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goes  to  show  that  tlic  proverbial  "busy  bee"  was  a  busier  body  in 
1900  than  in  18''0.  In  1J<80  the  average'  vahie  oi  live  stock  per  farm 
was  $256,  and  in  1900  it  was  ?J4'J.  In  the  earlier  year  the 
average  value  per  farm  acre  was  $1.49  as  against  S2.61  twenty 
years  later;  so  that  while  there  was  a  falling  off  of  $7.00  per  farm, 
there  was  an  increase  of  $1.12  per  farm  acre  during  the  20  years. 

Livingston,  Edward,  lawyer,  statesman  and  diplomat,  was  born 
at  Clermont,  Columljia  county,  X.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  a  younger 
brother  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  (q.  v.)  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1781,  then  read  law,  and  in  1785  began  practice  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  in  Congress  from  1795  to  1801,  when  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York 
by  President  Jeti'erson,  and  subsequently  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  city.  In  1803,  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  clerk,  Mr. 
Livingston  became  a  defaulter  to  the  national  government.  He 
resigned  his  official  position,  made  an  assignment  of  his  property, 
and  removed  to  Louisiana,  which  had  just  then  been  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  beginning  life  anew  as  a  Xew  Orleans  lawyer, 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  new  territory. 
He  was  on  the  committee  to  petition  Congress  to  repeal  the  bill 
dividing  tlie  territory  in  1804;  became  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  Orleans  in  1805  ;  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Christ 
church  (Episcopal  I,  of  which  he  served  as  one  of  the  first  vestry- 
men ;  framed  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans  that 

'  was  in  force  for  twenty  years :  and  established  a  lucrative  private 
practice.  Some  lands  which  he  received  in  payment  of  a  fee  were 
claimed  by  the  city  and  he  became  involved  in  tedious  and  e.xpensive 
litigation.  (See  liatture  Aft'air. )  This  litigation,  and  an  accusation 
by  Gen.  Wilkinson  charging  Mr.  Livingston  with  complicity  with 
the  Burr  conspiracy,  caused  an  estrangement  between  him  and 
President  Jcfi'erson.  who  attacked  Livingston  in  a  message  to  Con- 

•gress  on  March  7.  1808.  and  also  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston made  a  spirited  reply.  He  was  a  member  of  the  code  com- 
mission of  1808;  served  on  the  committee  of  public  defense  in 
1814;  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans, 
and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Jackson's  report.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  to  the  Louisiana  legislature  and  w-as  one  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  the  address  to  Gov.  V^illere  at  the  close  of  his  term.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  remained  in 
that  body  until  1829,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate.  In  con- 
nection with  Moreau  Lislet  he  prepared  a  civil  code  for  Louisiana 
in  1823-24,  and  in  1826  was  able  to  discharge  his  debt  to  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  defalcation  in  1803.  In  the  spring  of  1831 
he  succeeded  Martin  \"an  Buren  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Jackson,  and  two  years  later  was  made  minister  to 
France.  \\'hile  in  Paris  he  became  a  member  of  the  .Academv. 
Mr.  Livingston  died  near  Rhinelteck.  N.  Y..  May  23,  1836,  leaving 
an  international  reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

Livingston  Parish  was  established  in  1832.  during  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Gov.  Roman.     L'p  to  tliat  time  it  had  formed  a  part  of 
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St.  Helena  parisli,  one  of  the  "'Florida  parishes."  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  St.  Helena  parish;  on  the  east  by  Tangipahoa;  on  the 
south  by  Lake  .Maurepas,  St.  James  and  Ascension  parishes,  and 
the  Amite  river  forms  its  western  boundary,  separating  it  from  the 
parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Some  settlements  were  made  on 
Lake  Maurepas  and  along  the  Amite  river  during  the  French  and 
Spanish  period,  and  the  English  established  trading  posts  on  the 
Amite  river  before  1776,  for  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
settlers.  In  1778  the  population  on  the  x\mite  was  increased  by 
some  families  from  the  Canary  islands:  a  number  of  French  Cana- 
dians located  on  the  river  about  1810,  and  their  settlement  became 
known  as  the  "French  settlement,"  which  name  it  still  retains. 
Some  of  these  families  were  the  Brinneacs,  Silasses,  Labelles  and 
Bartellots.  The  Subiques  settled  at  Port  X'incent,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  ferry,  and  for  years  the  place  was  known  as  Subiques 
ferry.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  parish  in  1832,  the  seat  of 
justice  was  established  at  \"an  Buren  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tickfaw  river.  It  was  removed  to  Springfield  in  1872,  where  it. 
remained  until  1875,  when  it  was  changed  to  Port  \'incent.  This 
site  was  unsatisfactory  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  and  in  1882  a  point  on  the  Tickfaw  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  exact  center  of  the  parish,  was  fixed  as  the  seat  of  justice 
and  called  Centerville.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Springville.  Before  the  courthouse  was  renioved  from  Springfield 
that  place  was  a  commercial  center  of  considerable  importance, 
but  now  it  is  a  mere  village.  Port  Vincent,  a  newer  and  smaller 
town,  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  large  farming  country.  The 
most  important  towns  anil  villages  are  Springville.  Bayou  Barbary, 
Clio,  Live  Oak,  Denham  Springs,  Killian,  French  Settlement,  Col- 
yell,  Head  of  Island,  Alaurepas,  Weiss,  Port  Vincent,  Whitehall 
and  Springfield.  Livingston  parish  is  watered  bv  the  Amite  river 
on  its  south  and  western  boundaries,  the  Tickfaw  river  waters  the 
central  portion  and  the  Xatalbany  river  the  eastern  part.  Living- 
ston has  a  surface  of  593  square  miles,  some  of  which  is  quite  hilly, 
a  large  area  of  long  leaf  pine  flats,  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamps. 
A  large  portion  of  the  flats  and  hill  country  is  covered  by  heavy 
forests  which  have  timber  of  great  marketable  value.  Along  the 
Amite  river  from  Lake  Maurepas  to  Port  Vincent  there  are  large 
stretches  of  land  which  are  only  surpassed  in  fertility  by  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms.  North  of  Port  Vincent 
the  land  is  almost  as  rich,  and  the  variety  of  crops  that  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  is  almost  unlimited.  Cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats, 
sorghum,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  rice  are  all  produced, 
as  well  as  garden  vegetables,  melons,  etc.  Truck  farming  has 
increased  greatly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  horticulture  has 
proved  a  profitable  industry,  as  fruit  trees  grow  rapidly  in  the  rich 
soil  and  mild  climate.  For  many  years  Livingston  had  no  railroad 
facilities,  but  now  the  Baton  Rouge,  Hammond  &  Eastern  R.  R. 
traverses  the  center  of  the  parish  east  and  west,  opening  the  mar- 
kets of  Xew  Orleans  to  the  farmers  of  the  parish.     The  following 
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statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of 
farms,  1,217;  acreat;e.  139,8/ 5;  acres  improved.  31.802;  \alue  of 
land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,  S441.060;  value  of 
farm  buildings,  ^204.230;  value  of  live  stock.  i?236.463 ;  value  of  all 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  ?324.472 ;  number  of  manufacturing 
establisbments.  15;  capital  invested,  $384,960;  wages  paid,  $79,827; 
cost  of  materials  used.  S197.426;  total  value  of  products.  $427,720. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  was  6,956  whites,  1.114  col- 
ored, a  total  of  8.100.  an  increase  of  2,331  over  the  year  1890.  The 
estimateil  population  for  1908  was  over  10.000. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  ])atriot  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Nov.  27.  1746,  a  son  of  Robert  R.  and  Margaret 
(Beekman)  Livingston,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  first  Robert 
Livingston,  the  founiler  of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kings  college  and  Columbia  university,  graduating  at  the 
latter  in  1765.  He  tiien  read  law,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1773, 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  Jay,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  for  nearly  two  years,  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Tryon.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  lie  resigned  his  recordership,  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Dutchess  county  in  1775,  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward  served 
on  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  state  constitution  for  Xew  York. 
In  1777  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New  Y^ork.  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1779.  and  as  chancellor  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  Gen.  Washington  when  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  1788  he  was  chairman  of  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  Federal  constitution.  He  declined 
the  mission  to  France  in  1794,  but  his  chancellorship  expired  in 
1801,  when  tlie  position  was  again  offered  to  him  and  this  time 
he  accepted  it.  As  minister  to  France  Mr.  Livingston  did  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  secure  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  (See  Louisiana  Purchase.)  He  and  Xapoleon 
became  steadfast  friends  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  "he 
appeared  to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envoy."  In  1805  Mr.  Living- 
ston resigneil  the  office  of  minister  and  traveled  for  some  time  in 
Europe  before  returning  to  America.  While  in  Paris  he  formed  a 
partnership  witli  Robert  I'ulton  and  they  built  their  first  steam- 
boat on  the  river  Seine.  In  the  first  attempt  the  framework  was 
too  light  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  machinery,  which  broke 
througli  and  sank  in  tlie  river.  The  second  effort  was  more  suc- 
cessful and  in  July.  1803.  the  vessel  made  its  trial  trip,  bearing  the 
members  of  tlic  Xational  Institute  and  other  j^rominent  Parisians. 
The  first  boat  in  .America  was  called  the  Clermont,  after  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston's mansion  on  tlie  Hudson.  In  1811  the  Louisiana  legisla- 
ture granted  a  charter  to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  giving  them  the 
exclusive  fraiicliise  of  operating  steamboats  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  state  for  a  number  of  years.  .After  the  state  was  admitted 
into  tlie  I'nion  a  committee  w.is  ajipointed  l)y  tlie  general  assembly 
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in  1817  to  investigate  ami  report  upon  this  "exclusive  monopoly," 
but  the  committee  rejinrteil  in  favor  of  its  continuance.  Air.  Liv- 
ingston spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Clermont,  "'devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts," 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  I'eb.  26,  1813,  and  his  statue  has  been  placed  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington  as  one  of  the  two  representative  citizens  of  Xew 
York  state,  George   Clinton  being  the  other. 

Livonia,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  and  the  Colorado 
Southern  railroads.  15  miles  southwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish 
seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  and  telegraph  offices, 
and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  80. 

Lobdell,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  6  miles  northwest 
of  Port  Allen,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice, 
telegraph  station  and  express  office,  is  the  trading  center  for  a  rich 
farming  district,  and  in   1900  had  a  population  of  185. 

Loch  Lomond,  a  post-hamlet  of  Union  parish,  is  located  on 
Bayou  Luter,  15  miles  southeast  of  Farmerville,  the  parish  seat, 
and  4  miles  west  of  Sterlington,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad 
station. 

Lockhart,  a  post-village  of  Union  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Arkansas  &  Southeastern  R.  R.,  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  parish,  and  20  miles  nortliwest  of  Farmerville,  the  parish  seat. 

Lockport,  an  incorporated  town  of  Lafourche  parish,  is  situated 
on  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  canal  that  connects  the  bayou  with 
Lake  Salvador  and  Xew  Orleans,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping 
points  of  the  parish,  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice.  telegraph 
station  and  express  office,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  401. 

Locust  Ridge,  a  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Tensas 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.,  5  miles  southwest  of  St.  Joseph,  the  parish  seat. 

Lofton,  a  post-hamlet  of  \\'inn  parish,  is  situated  near  the  South- 
ern boundary  and  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Xavigation  company,  15  miles  southwest  of  Winnfield,  the  parish 
seat. 

Logansport,  an  incorporated  town  in  tlie  western  part  of  De  Soto 
parish,  is  on  the  Sabine  river,  the  Houston  &  Shreveport.  and  the 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas  railroads,  about  15  miles  west  of 
Mansfield.  It  was  foundetl  in  1830.  was  for  many  years  a  celebrated 
trading  post  of  the  western  border,  but  after  the  removal  of  the 
Red  river  raft  and  the  establishment  of  Shreveport  much  of  its 
old  time  prosperity  was  lost.  Immediately  after  the  war  a  store 
was  established  there  and  upon  completion  of  the  Shreveport  and 
Houston  R.  R.  in  1885  business  improved.  Cotton  became  one  of 
tiic  great  exports  and  considerable  quantities  were  brought  in  from 
the  Texas  counties  for  shipment.  The  great  lumbering  interests 
have  been   an   important   factor  in   the   development  of  the   town. 
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The  iild  sawmill  has  been  replaced  liy  a  fine  modern  one,  capable 
of  ciittinij  75,UUO  feet,  or  from  8  to  lO  car  loads  a  day.  The  town 
council  is  considerini;  putting  in  a  system  of  waterworks.  Good 
public  schools  are  maintained,  and  the  leading  churches  are  repre- 
sented. Logansport  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postofiftce,  tele- 
grapli  and  express  offices,  and  in  I'JOO  reported  a  population  of  688. 

Logtown,  a  post-village  of  Ouachita  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Ouachita  ri\er  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.,  12  miles  south  of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  great  pine 
forest  west  of  the  Mississipin  river.  It  has  important  lumbering 
interests,  a  telegraiih  station,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had 
a  population  of  1<.>0. 

Lonewa  (R.  R.  name  Phillips),  a  post-village  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Ouachita  parish,  is  on  the  Little  Rock  &  Monroe  R.  R., 
9  miles  north  of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat. 

Longleaf,  a  village  in  tiie  southern  ])art  of  Rapides  parish,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  River  &  Gulf  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Watkins  &  Gulf  railroads,  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Alexandria, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  tlie  lumber  district,  has  a  money  order 
postofifice,  express  and  telegrai)h  ser\ice,  and  is  the  supply  and 
shipping  town  for  a  considerable  tlistrict.  In  1900  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  200. 

Long's  Expedition. — The  leader  of  this  expedition,  James  Long, 
was  a  native  of  Culpeper  county,  \'a.,  who  left  his  home  when  15 
years  of  age  and  made  his  way  to  Tennessee.  There  he  studied 
medicine  under  a  Dr.  Hollaml  and  became  a  great  favorite  with 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  When  Jackson  went  to  New  Orleans  in 
1814,  to  assume  command  of  the  American  troops  there.  Long 
accompanied  him  and  was  attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  Car- 
roll's brigade.  After  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans  he  accompanied 
Gens.  Carroll  and  Coffee  to  Xatchez,  where  he  married  a  niece  of 
Gen.  \\ilkinson.  In  181'',  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana  was  fixed  at  the  Sabine  river.  About  this 
time  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Xatchez,  in  support  of  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Texas,  which  it  was  ex- 
pectetl  would  be  led  by  Gen.  John  .\dair.  When  Adair  declined, 
Dr.  Long  was  asked  to  take  commanil,  and  with  about  75  men  he 
left  Xatchez  on  June  17,  marched  across  Louisiana  to  Xacogdoches, 
where  his  force  was  increaseil  to  300  men,  many  of  them  coming 
from  among  the  adventurous  spirits  of  western  Louisiana.  The 
object  of  the  m<ivenient  was  to  get  possession  of  Texas  and  open 
it  to  settlement  inmi  the  L'nited  States.  A  sort  of  government 
was  establishe<l.  with  Long  as  president;  Texas  was  declared  an 
indejiendent  republic,  and  law>  were  enacted  by  a  council  of  11 
members.  Long  went  to  GaKoton.  175  miles  south,  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  Lahtie,  the  commandant  of  that  port;  armed  par- 
ties were  sent  out  from  Xacogdnches  in  \arious  directions,  and  in 
tlieir  absence  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  at  X'acogdoches  was 
stampeded  by  news  oi  the  a|)pr<>acli  of  Spanish  troo[)s.  They  fled 
toward    tlie    Sabine.    clo>ely    pursued    by    the    Spaniards,   and    in    a 
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series  of  running  skiniiishos  several  of  tlie  revolutionists  were 
killed.  Long  gathered  together  the  remnant  of  his  little  army  at 
Point  liolivar,  then  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  reinforcements,  returning  with  them  to  Galveston,  and 
soon  afterward  took  possession  of  Goliad.  Here  he  received  notice 
of  the  success  of  the  5le.\ican  revolution  under  Iturbide,  was  invited 
to  the  Mexican  capital,  where  he  was  at  first  treated  with  consid- 
eration, but  soon  fell  under  suspicion  and  was  assassinated. 

Longstreet,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  De  Soto  parish,  is 
on  the  Houston  &  Shreveport  R.  R.,  5  miles  east  of  the  Te.xas 
boundary.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  e.xpress  office,  tele- 
graph station,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  70. 

Longstreet,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C, 
Jan.  8,  1821,  a  son  of  James  Longstreet,  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
His  grandfather,  William  Longstreet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  apply  steam  as  a  motive  power  in  navigation,  having  operated 
a  small  steamboat  on  the  Savannah  river  as  early  as  1787.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Marshall  Dent,  was  a  cousin  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  }klarshall.  In  1842  he  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  and  entered  the  arriiy  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  infantry.  In  1844  he  joined  the  army  in  Louisiana  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  following  year  was  made  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  8th  infantry,  which  was  stationed  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  until 
ordered  to  join  Gen.  Taylor  in  Texas.  Lieut.  Longstreet  took  part 
in  a  number  of  battles  of  the  Mexican  war,  winning  the  brevets 
of  captain  and  major,  and  receiving  a  severe  wound  at  Chapultepec. 
In  the  spring  of  1861  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  on  June  29 
reported  at  Richmond  for  duty  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  on  July  1  and  orderetl  to  report 
to  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  Va.  On  the  18th  he  defeated 
th'e  Federal  attack  on  Blackburn's  ford  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  the  21st.  threatening  the  Federal  rear.  On  Oct.  17,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  major-general  and  with  this  rank  served  under 
Johnston  and  Lee  during  ^IcClcllan's  Peninsular  campaign  in  1862. 
He  was  next  engaged  against  Pope's  army  in  norther.n  Virginia, 
moved  with  Lee  into  Maryland,  and  \von  fresh  laurels  at  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg  or  Antietam.  On  Oct.  9.  1862.  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-general :  was  engaged  at  Fredericksburg,  Suf- 
folk, Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  after  which  he  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  Gen.  Bragg  in  north  Georgia  and  broke  the  Federal 
line  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  driving  their  right  wing  from 
the  field.  He  was  then  detached  for  the  capture  of  Knoxville,  but 
owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of  the  roads  did  not  reach  that  place 
until  after  the  defeat  of  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  Gen.  Longstreet 
then  rejoined  Lee  in  \'irginia  and  remained  with  him  until  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  on  .\pril  9,  1865.  After  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  Xew  Orleans  and  was  appointed  Iiy  President  Grant  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  in  that  city.  Later  he  became  postmaster  and 
supervisor  nf  internal  revenue.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Lynch  returning  board  on   Xov.   13,   1872,  and   with   Gen.    Badger 
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comniaiuled  KcUo^s'"^  forces  on  Sept.  14,  1874,  when  it  became 
rumored  that  he  iiail  been  captured.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Turkey  and  was  appointeil  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Georgia  by  President  liartield.  On  Nov.  2,  1897,  he  was 
appointed  L'.  S.  commissioner  of  Pacific  railroads  by  President 
Alcl\.inle\-,  in  which  position  he  continued  to  serve  until  his  death 
in  1904.  ■ 

Longville,  a  post-village  in  the  central  part  of  Calcasieu  parish, 
and  is  a  station  on  the  Siireveport,  Alexandria  &  Southwestern 
R.  R.,  25  miles  north  of  Lake  Charles. 

Lookout,  a  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Helena  parish, 
situated  on  the  Tickfaw  river,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  state  line 
and  10  miles  north  of  Grcensburg,  the  parish  seat  and  most  con- 
venient railroa<l  station.     Its  population  in   1900  was  S2. 

Lopez  Expedition. — .Vbout  1846  Antonio  Lopez,  a  Cuban  revolu- 
tionist, undertonk  the  work  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  free 
Cuba  from  Spain  and  secure  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the 
United  States.  Xew  Orleans  became  the  center  of  his  operations, 
and,  as  the  war  with  Mexico  was  at  that  time  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  movements.  Be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  Coolies  had  been  recently  introduced  into 
Cuba,  and  it  was  believed  by  many  people  of  the  Southern  states 
that  Spain,  intluenced  by  England,  was  about  to  abolish  slavery 
in  that  colony.  These  people  also  believed  that  the  freedom  of 
Cuba  and  its  annexation  to  the  L'nitcd  States  meant  the  continua- 
tion of  slavery  there,  and  the  addition  to  the  Union  of  more  slave- 
holding  territory.  Hence,  they  aidctl  Lopez  in  every  possible  way 
to  prosecute  his  designs.  In  1849  the  expedition,  in  which  there 
were  a  number  of  Louisianians,  landed  at  P.ahia  Hondo,  60  miles 
west  of  Havana,  where  Loj)cz  and  his  men  began  their  revolution. 
They  were  soon  overpowered,  the  leader  and  some  of  his  lieuten- 
ants expiated  their  rashness  on  the  scaffold,  and  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison. 

When  the  news  reached  Xew  Orleans  it  occasioned  both  grief 
and  indignation— grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  and  the  failure  of  the 
undertaking,  and  inilignation  over  the  cruelty  exhibited  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  revolutionists.  An  excited 
populace  assaulted  the  Spanish  consulate,  and  for  the  "insult  to 
the  flag  of  Siinin."  the  United  States  government  was  subsequently 
required  to  make  amends.  (  )n  Dec.  II,  1831,  the  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  hail  been  kejit  in  ccntiiiement  in  Cul)a  and  others  taken  to 
Madrid,  were  pardoned  by  the  <|ueen  of  Spain.  They  were  re- 
turned to  their  homes  by  the  I'nited  States  government.  Congress 
passing  an  act  on  I'eb.  10,  IS.^2.  making  ajipropriations  to  defray 
the  e.xpenses  of  tran>|)ortation. 

Loreauville,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Iberia  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  I'.ayou  Teche,  in  a  rich  sugar  district.  It  has  a 
money  order  postottice.  and  in  I'HX)  reported  a  po]mlation  of  167. 
New  Iberia,  the  parish  seat.  7  miles  to  the  southwest,  is  the  nearest 
railroad  town. 
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Loring,  a  little  villat^e  in  the  central  part  of  Sabine  parish,  is 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Loring 
&  Western  railroads,  about  8  miles  northwest  of  ]\Iany,  the  parish 
seat.  It  is  one  of  the  new  towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  the 
lines  of  railway  recently  constructed,  has  important  lumbering  in- 
terests, a  money  order  postofificc,  and  is  a  trading  point  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  parish. 

Losa,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  St.  Tammany 
parish,  is  about  3  miles  east  of  Folsom,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  10  miles  north  of  Covington,  the  parish  seat. 

Lotteries. — During  the  early  years  of  Louisiana's  existence  as  a 
state,  acts  were  frequently  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
authorizing  societies,  educational  institutions,  etc.,  to  raise  money 
by  lottery,  and  in  some  instances  individuals  were  empowered 
to  dispose  of  their  private  property  by  this  method.  The  specu- 
lative spirit — the  hope  of  some  time  getting  something  for  nothing 
— was  engendered  and  as  time  went  on  many  a  dollar  that  sliould 
have  gone  to  the  support  of  some  need}-  family  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  a  lottery  company.  With  each  loss  came  a  stronger 
desire  to  try  again,  until  with  many  the  desire  became  almost  a 
mania. 

The  Louisiana  state  h^ttery  was  chartered  by  the  reconstruction 
legislature  in  Aug.,  1868,  "to  increase  the  state  revenue."  The 
preamble  of  the  act  set  forth  that  many  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  withdrawn  from  and  lost  to  the  state  by  the  sale  of  Havana, 
Kentucky,  Madrid  and  other  lottery  tickets,  and  the  act  made  it 
unlawful  to  sell,  otifer  of  expose  for  sale  any  lottery  ticket  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  "except  as  hereinafter  provided,"  which 
meant  that  no  tickets  could  be  sold  except  those  issued  by  the 
Louisiana  lottery  company.  The  incorporators  were  Robert 
Bloomer,  Jesse  R.  Irwin,  John  Considine.  Charles  H.  Murray,  F.  F. 
Wilder,  C.  T.  Howard  and  Philip  X.  Luckett,  who  constituted 
the  first  board  of  directors.  The-  company  was  chartered  for  25 
years,  the  capital  stock  fixed  at  SI. 000.000.  and  the  directors  were 
authorized  to  begin  operations  when  SIOO.OOO  of  the  stock  was 
subscribed.  During  the  life  of  the  charter  the  company  was  to 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conducting  a  lottery  jvithin  the 
state,  the  act  providing  "that  any  person  or  persons  selling  or 
offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1868, 
any  lottery,  policy  or  combination  tickets,  devices  or  certificates, 
or  fractional  jiarts  thereof,  in  violation  of  this  act  *  *  *  shall 
be  liable  to  said  corporation  in  damages  not  exceeding  $5,000  nor 
less  than  $1,000  recoveral>le  by  suit  l)efore  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  In  return  for  this  exclusive  privilege  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts,  the  company  was  to  pay  to  the  state  the  sum 
of  $40,000  annually,  but  was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  anv  other 
taxes,  etc. 

In  Marcli,  1870.  the  general  assembly  passed  a  bill  repealing  the 
charter  of  the  com[)any,  but  the  law  was  held  to  he  a  violation  of 
a  regidar  contract  and  therefore  never  became  effective.     By  the 
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terms  of  the  nri^^inal  act  the  charter  would  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1894, 
and  ill  1890  the  company  took  stops  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its 
privileges.  On  April  17  John  A.  .Morris,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, offered  the  state  $5()0.000  a  year  for  a  renewal  of  the  lottery 
license  for  25  years.  The  offer  was  made  in  the  form  of  circular 
letter  distributed  over  the  state,  but  as  this  brought  no  favorable 
response  he  increased  his  olTer  on  May  12  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 
In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  abcmt  the  time  this  second  offer 
was  made.  Gov.  Xicholls  urged  that  no  proposition  for  an  extension 
of  the  lottery  should  be  eiiteriained  for  a  single  moment.  He 
pointed  out  the  incimsitency  in  the  constitution  of  the  sta.te,  one 
article  of  which  declared  gambling  to  be  a  vice  and  commanded  the 
legislature  to  enact  laws  for  its  suppression,  -.vhile  another  article 
recognized  and  perpetuated  a  lottery  company.  'T  think,"  said 
he,  "that  it  was  an  outrage  on  other  states  and  a  disgrace  to  ours 
to  make  Louisiana  the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  gambling, 
and  to  legalize  an  institution  avowedly  based  upon  certain  losses 
and  certain  impoverishments  to  others,  and  a  still  greater  outrage 
•and  a  still  greater  disgrace  for  the  commonwealth  to  be  a  partner 
in  such  a  transaction.  Xothing  better  could  have  been  expected  of 
the  legislature  of  lSu8.- 

Notwithstanding  this  attitude  of  the  governor  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  introduced  in  the  house  early  in  Jline, 
authorizing  Mr.  Morris  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  25  years,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  paying  to  the  state  $1,000,000  a  year,  the  money 
to  be  used  as  follows.  S350.000  for  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  levees  :  $350,000  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  ;  S150.- 
000  to  charitable  institutions;  $100,000  for  a  drainage  system  for 
the  city  of  .\ew  Orleans  ;  and  $50,000  for  pensions  to  Confederate 
soldiers.  While  the  bill  was  ])ending  in  the  house  Benjamin  Xew- 
gass  submitted  an  offer  of  $1,250,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
conducting  a  lottery  for  25  years,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  Louisiana  company,  but  the  offer  was  rejected  and  on  June  25 
the  house  passed  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  66  to  29.  The 
senate  amended  the  bill  by  raising  the  amount  of  the  annual  pav- 
ment  to  the  amount  offered  by  Mr.  Xewgass,  the  increase  to  go 
to  the  general  fund,  on  July  1  the  house  passed  the  bill  as  amended, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  governor,  who  promptly  returned  it  with  a 
veto  message  concluding  as  follows :  "So  far  as  a  claim  for  the 
necessity  of  the  f)resent  measure  is  sought  to  be  predicated  upon 
the  asumed  condition  of  the  poverty  of  Loui.>^iana,  I,  as  governor, 
pronounce  it  totally  witli<iut  justification  or  warrant.  Some  other 
motive  for  this  measure  must  be  found  than  that  her  people  are 
unable  honorabl\-  to  carry  out  for  tliemselvcs  the  duties  of  state- 
hood. Knowing  this  contemplated  measure  as  I  do,  as  one  dis- 
honoring and  degrading  Louisiana,  it  has  met,  as  it  will  continue 
to  meet,  my  nici-t  <ktiTmiiu-d  (ii)])nsition.  .\t  no  time,  and  under 
no  circumstances,  will  I  permit  one  of  my  hands  to  aid  in  degrading 
what  the  ..ther  was  lost  in  seeking  to  uphold — the  honor  of  mv 
native  state.     Were   I    to  atlix  my   signature   to   the  bill,   I   would 
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indeed  1)0  ashamed  to  lot  my  left  hand  knmv  wliat  my  riglit  hand 
has  done.  I  place  the  honor  of  my  state  above  money,  and  in 
expressin;^  that  sentiment  I  sincerely  voice  that  of  thousands  of 
brave  and  true  men.  of  good  and  devoted  women." 

On  the  8th  the  house  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  31,  but  in  the  senate  the  friends  of  the  lottery  company  could 
not  muster  the  requisite  two^thirds  majorit}-.  That  body  passed 
a  resolution  denying  the  right  of  the  executive  to  veto  a  bill  which 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  whereupon  the  house 
reconsidered  its  vote  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state 
with  instructions  to  publish  it  as  the  law  required.  This  the 
secretary  refused  to  do.  and  Morris  applied  to  the  district  court  at 
Baton  Rouge  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  secretary  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  general  assembly.  The  case  was  heard  in 
Jan.,  1891,  when  Judge  Buckner  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the 
secretary.  An  appeal  was  immediately  taken  to  the  supreme 
court,  which  on  .April  21  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Buckner, 
Chief  Justice  Bermudez.  and  Justices  Watkins  and  McEnery  hold- 
ing that  the  amendment  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  governor, 
and  that  it  was  not  rendered  void  by  any  legislative  matter  it  con- 
tained. Justices  Fenner  and  Breaux  dissented  from  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  court,  but  the  majority  ruled  and  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  published. 

In  the  meantime  an  anti-lottery  league  had  been  organized  and 
it  took  active  part  in  the  fight  against  the  proposition  to  renew 
the  license  of  the  company.  An  anti-lottery  Democratic  conven- 
tion was  called  by  the  league  to  meet  at  Baton  Rouge  on  Aug.  7. 
1890.  when  959  delegates  assembled,  representing  iZ  of  the  59 
parishes  of  the  state.  Ringing  speeches  were  made  by  Edward  D. 
\Vhite,  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Charles  Parlange  and  others,  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. It  was  presented  by  Edgar  H.  Farrar  of  Xew  Orleans, 
chairman  of  the  committee:  recommended  the  immediate  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution  prohibiting  any  state 
from  issuing  a  charter  or  license  to  any  lottery  company;  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  recommended"  by  the  president 
and  postmaster-general  to  exclude  all  advertisements,  etc..  of  lot- 
tery companies  from  the  mails.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  by 
the  convention  thanking  Gov.  Nicholls  for  his  firm  stand  against 
the  proposition  to  recharter  the  lottery  company,  and  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  state  were  able  to  maintain  their  institutions 
without  resorting  to  the  questionable  method  of  raising  revenue  by 
licensing  lottery  companies.  The  agitation  thus  started  resulted 
in  the  company  being  denied  the  use  of  the  mails,  and  Mr.  Morris 
finally  withdrew  his"  proposition.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
league  Muri)hy  J.  Foster  was  nominated  and  elected  governor  in 
1892,  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  chosen  at  that  time  were 
opposed  to  any  renewal  of  lottery  privileges.  On  June  28.  1892, 
Gov.  Foster  approved  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  lottery  ticket,  certificate,  coupon  or  share  in  any  lottery 
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or  drawiiiij;  schciiie  \vhats(ie\-er  in  tlic  state,  or  to  operate  or 
conduct  any  li>ttery  drawinLC  tor  the  tlistrihution  of  prizes  by  lot 
or  chance,  luuler  a  penalty  (if  from  $100  tt)  .?5,000  tine  for  each 
ofTense. 

In  Jan.,  IS' '3,  tlie  Louisiana  lottery  company  received  a  charter 
from  the  repuhlic  of  Honduras,  wiiich  j^ranted  to  the  company  the 
island  of  Cuanaja  in  the  hay  of  Honduras  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
lottery  business  for  a  term  of  50  years.  After  becoming;  estab- 
lished in  its  new  (|uarters  the  company  found  means  to  evade  the 
law  of  IS','2,  and  to  sell  tickets  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  This 
led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  on  July  12,  1894,  which  made  it  illegal 
to  sell,  barter  or  to  have  in  possession  any  lottery  ticket  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  under  penalty  of  SlOO  fine  and  60  days  in  jail, 
the  sale  of  each  ticket  to  constitute  a  separate  offense.  It  was 
also  declared  unlawful  for  any  newspaper  published  within  the 
state  to  call  attention  in  any  way  to  any  lotterj'  in  order  to  promote 
its  business,  the  publisher  of  such  paper  to  be  fined  from  $50  to 
$500,  to  which  might  be  added  imi)risonment  from  10  to  60  days, 
each  publication  of  the  objectionable  matter  to  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense.  Persons  acting  as  agents  for  any  lottery  company 
were  to  be  fined  from  $100  to  $500,  and  property  holders  renting 
buildings,  rooms  or  space  for  the  sale  of  tickets  or  the  drawing  of 
any  lottery,  were  made  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $500  for  each 
oft'ense,  to  wliich  might  be  added  6  months  in  jail.  One-half  of  all 
fines  to  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  city  or  parish 
in  which  the  oft'ense  was  committed,  and  the  sheriff  was  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  drastic  legislation  put  a 
stop  to  the  lottery  business  in  Louisiana. 

Lottie,  a  post-hamlet  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  a  station  on 
the  Colorado  .'Southern,  Xcw  Orleans  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  20 
miles  southwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat.  The  population 
was  45  in  I'XX). 

Lotus,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  is  situated  on  a  coutlucnt  of  the  Cypress  bayou,  9  miles 
southwest  of  Old  River,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  20 
miles  south  of  Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat. 

Louallier,  Louis,  who  came  into  i)roniinence  during  the  War  of 
1812,  was  a  native  of  France,  i)ut  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  .\t  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Opelousas  and  held  the  important 
position  of  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee.  In  Nov., 
1814,  when  tile  l(\vaity  of  the  Creoles  was  questioned  bv  some,  his 
committee  made  a  patriotic  report,  urging  the  necessity  of  taxing 
all  the  resources  ni  the  "t.Ue  fi'r  defensive  preparations.  When 
Gen.  Jackson,  about  a  month  later,  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  enable  Commodore  Patterson  to  impress 
seamen.  Loii.illier  was  maile  eiiairman  of  a  committee  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred,  and  th.it  committee  made  an  adverse  report, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Jackson  and  l':itterson.  During  the  mili- 
tary operation-  about  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1814-15  Loual- 
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lier  was  a  member  of  a  committee  for  prociirinn^  clothing  and  other 
supplies  for  the  soldiers  and  in  affording  relief  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  valuable  service.  On 
Feb.  28,  1815,  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  the  French  subjects  of  New 
Orleans,  who  held  certificates  of  their  nationalit}-,  to  retire  above 
Baton  Rouge.  This  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  Air.  Loual- 
lier  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  the  Courier  de  la  Louisiana  of 
March  3,  in  which  he  said:  "If  this  last  general  order  has  no 
object  but  to  inspire  us  with  a  salutary  fear;  if  it  is  only  destined 
to  be  read ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed  by  any  act  of  violence ;  if  it 
is  only  to  be  obeyed  by  those  who  may  choose  to  leave  the  city  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  we  shall  forget  that 
extraordinary  order ;  but  should  anything  else  happen,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tribunals  will,  sooner  or  later,  do  justice  to  the 
victims  of  that  illegal  order.  *  *  *  Let  us  conclude  by  saying, 
that  it  is  high  time  the  laws  should  resume  their  empire ;  that  the 
citizens  of  this  state  should  return  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights ;  that  in  acknowledging  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Jackson 
for  the  preservation  of  our  city  and  the  defeat  of  the  British,  we 
do  not  feel  inuch  inclined,  through  gratitude,  to  sacrifice  any  of 
our  privileges,  and,  less  than  any  other,  that  of  expressing  our 
opinion  about  the  acts  of  his  administration;  *  *  *  that  hav- 
ing done  enough  for  glory,  the  moment  of  moderation  has  arrived; 
and  finally,  that  the  acts  of  authority  which  the  invasion  of  our 
country  and  our  safety  may  have  rendered  necessary,  are,  since 
the  evacuation  of  it  by  the  enemy,  no  longer  compatible  with  our 
dignity  and  our  oath  of  making  the  constitution  respected." 
Jackson  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  publication  of  this  remon- 
strance and  ordered  Louallier  to  be  arrested  as  a  spy  and  tried 
by  a  court-martial.  He  was  accordingly  arrested  on  the  5th  and 
immediately  engaged  the  services  of  P.  L.  Morel,  an  attorney,  to 
secure  his  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Morel  first  applied 
to  Judge  Martin,  of  the  state  supreme  court,  who  declined  to  issue 
the  writ,  for  the  reason  that  his  court  was  one  of  appellate  juris- 
diction only.  Application  was  then  made  to  Judge  Dominick  A. 
Hall  (q.  V.)  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  who  granted  the  writ,  but 
Jackson  refused  to  release  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  tried  on  the 
7th  by  a  court-martial,  of  which  Gen.  Gaines  was  president.  On 
the  9th  the  court  rendered  a  decision  of  acquittal,  which  Jackson 
disapproved,  and  Louallier  was  held  as  a  prisoner  until  the  13th, 
when  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  reached  Xew  Orleans  and 
he  was  vset  free.  Martin  says  that  "Louallier  was  indebted  for  his 
liberation  to  the  precaution,  which  Eaton  says,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  taken,  to  direct  Jackson  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  the  pardon  of  all  military  offenses."  The  same  authority  thinks 
that  Louallier,  in  the  publication  of  his  "communication,"  gave 
vent  to  his  indignation  "perhaps  more  honestly  than  prudently," 
but  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  approved  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
and  after  years  demonstrated  his  sincerity,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
love  for  law  and  order. 
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Louis  XIV.,  kini;  of  I'rancc.  called  also  Louis  le  Grand  and  Louis 
Quatorzc,  was  liorn  on  Sept.  K),  103S,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIIL 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  a  (lauy;hter  of  I'hilip  II L  of  Spain.  He  be- 
came kinij  at  the  ai^e  of  five  years,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
though  during  his  minority  the  government  was  directed  b}'  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  whose  administration  was  very  unpopular.  In  1659 
he  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  I\'.  of  Spain,  which 
marriage  resulted  in  tlie  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.  Mazarin  died  two  years  later,  when  Louis 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  has  been  said  that  "at  that 
time  I-'rance  was  williout  doubt  the  greatest  and  most  compact 
power  in  Europe."  The  new  king  displayed  political  talents  of  a 
high  order,  by  means  of  which  he  won  great  personal  popularity, 
his  subjects  bestowing  upon  him  the  surname  of  "le  Grand."  Under 
the  direction  of  Colbert,  an  able  and  far-seeing  financier,  the 
taxes  were  reduced  and  at  tiie  same  time  the  royal  revenues  were 
increased.  Commerce,  literature  and  the  useful  arts  were  encour- 
aged during  his  reign  and  the  power  of  France  was  extended  in 
various  directions.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  in  1665  the 
French  dominion  was  extended  toward  the  Rhine;  Flanders  and 
Franche-Comte  were  successfully  invaded  in  1667  and  a  large  part 
of  the  territory  was  annexed  to  his  realm ;  and  in  1682  La  Salle, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  claimed  all  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  the  name  of  Louis,  giving  the  territory  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  In  1688  Louis  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
Austria,  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  lasted  until  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  By  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
Philip,  Duke  of  .\njou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV'.,  was  made  heir  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  this  lirought  on  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  which  lasted  until  ended  In-  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
April,  1713.  These  wars  prevented  the  king  from  giving  much 
attention  to  his  newly  acquired  .-\merican  territory,  and  it  was  not 
until  during  the  reign  of  liis  successor  that  much  effort  was  made 
toward  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  resources  of 
Louisiana.  He  died  on  Scjit.  1,  1715,  after  a  reign  of  72  vears. 
Macaulay  says  of  him  :  "X<i  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the 
majesty  of  a  great  state  with  more  dignity  and  grace.  He  was 
not  a  great  general :  he  was  not  a  great  statesman :  but  he  was,  in 
one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great  king.  Xever  was  there  so  consum- 
mate a  master  of  what  our  James  I.  would  have  called  king-craft. 
Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad,  though  his  rnilitary 
triumphs  of  his  reign  were  not  achieved  by  himself,  though  his 
later  years  were  crowded  with  defeats,  he  suceeded  in  passing  him- 
self off  on  his  people  as  being  abiive  lumianity." 

Louis  XV,  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  Fon- 
tainebleu,  l-"rance,  Feb.  15,  1710.  and  succeeded  his  great-grand- 
father as  king  of  I-'rance  on  Sej)!.  1,  1715.  He  w-as  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  llurgumly  and  Maria  .\delai<le  of  Savoy,  and  was  but  five 
years  of  age  at  the  lime  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  under  the 
regency  of  Philip.  Duke  of  (  )rleans.    Thomas  says:    "The  minority 
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of  Louis  was  a  period  of  scaiulalous  corruption  in  morals  and 
politics.  Anionic  the  ruinous  errors  of  the  regent's  administration 
was  his  adoption  of  the  financial  s\steni  of  tlie  famous  projector 
Law."  (See  Western  Company.)  Philip  died  in  1723  and  the 
Uuke  of  Bourbon  became  prime  minister.  At  the  age  of  15  years 
Louis  married  Marie  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  de- 
throned king  of  Poland.  In  1726  Cardinal  Pleury  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  as  prime  minister.  He  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Louis,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  circumspection  he  restored  some 
degree  of  order  and  prosperity.  Prom  1733  to  1748  France  was 
engaged  in  war,  and  again  in  1755  she  became  involved  in  the 
Seven  Years"  war  as  an  ally  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  heavy  drains 
upon  the  treasury  by  these  wars  forced  Louis  to  give  up  Canada, 
and  in  1762  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  secretly  ceded  to  Spain, 
over  the  earnest  appeals  and  protests  of  the  inhabitants.  Louis 
died  in  May,  1774,  "'leaving  his  kingdom  impoverished,  oppressed 
and  demoralized." 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1773, 
a  descendant  of  that  Duke  of  Orleans  who -was  regent  to  Louis  XV, 
and  through  him  of  Louis  XIIP  king  of  France.  He  was  styled 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  until  the  execution  of  his  father  in  1793,  when 
he  inherited  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  served 'with  the  French  army  in  the  campaign  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  was  the  favorite  lieutenant  of  Dumouriez,  the  general- 
in-chief.  In  April,  1793,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  public  safety  for  trial,  but  escaped  across  the  Belgian 
frontier,  and  in  1796  came  for  greater*  safety  across  the  Atlantic. 
Early  in  1798,  in  company  with  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  Count  of  Beaujolais.  he  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans. 
Gayarre  says:  "They  met  with  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  re- 
ception, both  from  the  Spanish  authorities  and  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana.  Costly  entertainments  were  given  to  them,  and  they 
spent  several  weeks  in  Xew  Orleans  and  its  neighborhood.  They 
appeared  to  take  much  interest  in  the  destinies  of  a  colony  which 
was  the  creation  of  France,  and  they  examined  minutely  the  sugar 
plantation  which  had  been  lately  established  by  Etienne  Bore, 
near  the  city."  After  remaining  an  exile  in  various  countries  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  the  duke  then  returned 
to  FYance,  and  on  Aug.  9,  1830,  became  king — often  called  the 
"Citizen  King,"  because  he  refused  to  accept  the  crown  except 
under  a  remodelled  constitution.  In  1848  he  alidicated  in  favor  of 
his  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris,  but  the  republic  proclaimed  by 
Lamartine  and  others  prevailed,  and  again  he  became  an  exile. 
He  escaped  in  disguise  to  Great  Britain  and  died  at  Claremont, 
England,  in  .Vug.,  1850, 

Louisa  (R.  R.  name  Cypremort),  a  village  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  St.  Mary  parish,  is  a  station  on  a  branch  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  16  miles  west  of  Franklin,  the  parish  seat.  It  has 
a  money  order  postofifice,  an  express  office,  a  good  retail  trade,  and 
in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 
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Louisiana. — Tl-.c  name  Loui>iaiia  (or  Louisiane)  was  given  by 
La  Salle  in  1082  to  all  the  territory  <lrainetl  l>y  the  ^Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  Margry  says  this  name  was  first  used  by  La  Salle 
on  June  10,  167^,  in  making  a  grant  of  an  island  to  one  Franeis 
Daupin,  when  he  made  use  of  the  expression  '"In  a  year  from  the 
day  of  our  return  froiu  the  voyage  we  are  going  to  make  for  the 
discovery  of  Louisiane,  etc."  Hennepin's  account,  published  in- 
1683,  says:  "We  have  given  the  name  Louisiane  to  this  great  dis- 
covery, being  persuaded  that  your  majesty  would  not  disapprove 
thdt  a  part  of  the  earth  watered  by  a  river  more  than  800  leagues 
in  length  '■'  *  ''■'  should  henceforth  be  known  under  the  august 
name  of  Louis,  etc."  (See  Fortier"s  Historv  of  Louisiana,  \'ol.  I, 
p.  2L) 

Following,  in  chronological  order,  is  a  list  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  that  ha\-e  occurred  in  Louisiana  since  it  was  first  vis- 
ited by  white  men.  A  more  complete  account  of  each  of  these 
events  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  the  proper  title. 

1541 — De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  river,  and  in  1542 
passed  through  what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

1673 — Marquette  and  Joliet,  starting  from  Canada,  descended 
the  Mississippi  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

1682 — La  Salle  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^Mississippi  and 
on  April  9  claimed  the  country  drained  by  the  river  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XI\",  then  king  of  France. 

1684— La  Salle  sailed  from  La  Rochelle,  France,  with  four  ves- 
sels to  found  a  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  but  missed 
his  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

his  course  and   landed  at   Matagorda  bay  on   the  coast  of  Texas, 
where  he  established  Fort  St.  Louis.     In  1687  he  was  murdered  and 

1699 — The  first  settlement  in  the  province  founded  at  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss,  (old  Bilo.xi),  by  Iberville. 

1702 — -Colonial  heackjuarters  removed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mobile  river. 

1711 — The  present   city   of  Mobile  was   founded. 

1712 — Antoine  Crozat  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana  trade, 
with  a  considerable  control  in  the  colonial  government. 

1717 — Crozat  surrendered  his  charter  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Western  Company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  John  Law. 

1718 — Xew   Orleans   founded   by    Bienville. 

1722 — Seat  of  government  removed  to  Xew  Orleans. 

1727 — Arrival  of  the  L'rsuline  nuns. 

1732 — The  Western  Company  surrendered  its  charter  and  Louis- 
iana became  subject   to  the   French  crown. 

1751 — Sugar-cane  introduced  in  the  colony  by  the  Jesuits. 

1762 — All  that  portion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  iMississippi, 
with  the  city  of  X'ew  Orleans  and  the  island  upon  which  it  stands, 
was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 

1763 — P.y  the  treaty  of  Paris  Louis  XV  of  France  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  on  the  left  side  of  the 
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Mississippi,  "except  the  town  of  Xew  Orleans  and  tlie  island  upon 
which   it   is  situated." 

17()6 — Antonio  de  L'lloa,  the  first  Spanish  governor,  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  to  establish  the  authority  of  Spain  over  the  colony. 

1768 — 'l"he  inhabitants,  by  a  revolution,  expelled  Ulloa  from  the 
pro\iiice. 

1.769 — .\lexander  O'Reill}-,  the  second  S[)anish  governor,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  in  August,  and,  by  putting  to  death  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  the  preceding  year  and  imprisoning 
otliers,  placed   Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

1779-81 — Spanish    conquest    of    West    Florida. 

179-1 — The  first  newspaper  established  in  Louisiana — "La  Moni- 
teur  de  la  Louisiane." 

1795— The  first  sugar  was  manufactured  by  Jean  Etienne  de 
Bore. 

1798 — The   Duke  of  Orleans  visited   Louisiana. 

1800 — Louisiana  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonso. 

1803 — This  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
On  April  30  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
province  was  ceded  by  the  French  government  to  the  L'nited 
States ;  on  Nov.  30  the  territory  was  transferred  from  Spain  to 
France ;  and  on  Dec.  20  the  French  commissioner,  Pierre  Clement 
de  Laussat,  turned  it  over  to  the  American  commissioners,  W.  C. 
C.  Claiborne  and  Gen.  James  Wilkinson. 

180-1 — Louisiana  was  divided  by  act  of  Congress,  and  all  that 
portion  south  of  the  line  of  33°  north  latitude  was  erected  into  the 
Territory  of  Orleans. 

1805 — Aaron  Burr  visited  New  Orleans  in  June,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  all  of  1806  there  was  considerable  ex- 
citement over  the  so-called  "Burr  Conspiracy." 

1810 — By  proclamation  of  President  Madison  part  of  West 
Florida  was  added  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

1812 — The  Territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
April  30,  under  the  name  of  "Louisiana." 

1815— Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 

1819 — The  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  fixed  at  the 
Sabine  river  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

1821— First    Congressional    districts   created. 

1825 — The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  visited  New  Orleans  in  April 
and  remained  in   the  city   for  several  days. 

1831 — First  railroad  in  the  state,  connecring  New  Orleans  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  was  opened  in  xApril.  (The  state  now  has 
nearly  5,000  miles  of  railroad). 

1845 — A    new   constitution    was   adopted. 

1845-47 — Louisiana  takes  an  active  part  in  the  War  with 
Mexico. 

1852 — The   third  constitution   was  adopted. 

1861 — Secession  ordinance  passed  bv  the  state  convention, 
Jan.  26. 
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1861-65 — The  war  between  the  states,  in  which  Louisiana  fur- 
Viished  over  55,000  men. 

1865-76 — The    reconstruction    period. 

1877 — Federal  troojis  witiulrawn  and  civil  government  reestab- 
lished with   I'rancis  T.   Nicholls  as  governor. 

1879 — First  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^Mississippi  completed; 
constitutional  convention  called  to  revise  the  organic  law  adopted 
during  the  reconstruction  era. 

1884 — WorUFs  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans. 

1891 — Eleven  members  of  the  Italian  Mafia  lynched  in  New 
Orleans,  March  14,  lor  the  murder  of  David  C.  Hennessey,  chief 
of  police. 

1892 — Lotteries  in  Louisiana  prohibited  by  law  after  a  spirited 
contest. 

1898 — War  with  Spain  :  present  constitution  adopted. 

1900 — Population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  1,381.- 
625. 

1901— President  McKinley  visited   New  Orleans,  .May  2. 

1903 — Centennial  celeliration  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

1904 — Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at 
\yhich  the  Louisiana  building  was  a  replica  of  the  historic  Cabildo^ 
the  building  in  New  Orleans  in  which  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
was  made  in   1803. 

Louisiana  Purchase. — As  stated  in  the  article  on  Treaties,  the 
province  of  Louisiana  was  secretly  ceiled  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  lldefonso,  Oct.  1.  1800.  The  ])cace  of  Amiens  was  not  satis- 
factory to  either  France  or  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  autumn  of 
1802  all  signs  indicated  that  the  two  nations  were  on  the  eve  of 
war.  At  that  time  I'rance  had  not  yet  taken  formal  possession  of 
Louisiana,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  and  if  she  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
the  defense  of  a  colony  in  .America  would  prove  a  serious  prob- 
lem, as  the  recent  loss  of  the  .\merican  colonies  by  England  made 
that  nation  desirous  of  regaining  a  foothold  on  the  western  con- 
tinent. Nevertheless.  Napoleon  lionaparte,  then  first  consul  of 
France,  began  his  iire]:)arations  for  sending  an  army  to  Louisiana 
to  establish  his  authority,  not  in  any  spirit  of  ill  will  toward  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  idterior  design  of  setting  up  a  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  British  interests  in  North  America.  This 
army,  under  c<^nimand  of  Gen.  X'ictor,  was  fitted  out  in  Holland, 
but  the  Fnglislt  were  on  guard  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  sail. 

Thomas  jetVcrson.  who  was  inaugurated  president  in  1801.  grew 
alarmed  at  the  (irospect  of  having  the  lower  Mississippi  pass  from 
the  control  of  a  weak  nation  like  Sjiain  into  the  hands  of  so  ag- 
gressive a  power  as  Napoleonic  France.  .Another  cause  for  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  president  was  that  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France  gave  Great  Britain  a  pretext  for  invading  that  province, 
either  from  Canatla  or  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  if  she 
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should  unite  Louisiana  and  West  Morida  to  iicr  other  American 
possessions  she  would  be  praeticallv  mistress  of  North  America. 
Under  these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  his  views  regarding 
the  limited  powers  of  the  Uniteil  States  government  under  the 
constitution  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  executive  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  new  territory,  Jefferson  instructed  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, the  American  minister  to  France,  to  open  negotiations  with 
Napoleon  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  Orleans  and  the  Flo- 
ridas,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  included  in  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso.  The  proposal  to  bu}-  this  territory  was  seconded 
by  a  rather  broad  intimation  that  "on  the  day  France  takes  pt)s- 
session  of  New  Orleans  the  L'nited  States  will  go  into  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain."  Napoleon  foresaw  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  hold  Louisiana  in  the  face  of  such  an  alliance,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  sell  the  whole  province  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  it  is  stated  that  Napoleon  reached 
this  conclusion  as  early  as  April  6,  1803,  when  he  communicated 
his  intention  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  offered  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  course. 

On  the  10th,  which  was  Easter  Sunday,  Napoleon  called  in  two 
of  his  ministers — Barbe  Marbois  and  Alexander  Berthier — for  a 
private  consultation  regarding  the  sale  of  Louisiana.  Before  they 
stated  their  views  on  the  subject  the  first  consul  said:  "I  know 
the  full  value  of  Louisiana,  and  I  have  been  tlesirous  of  repairing 
the  fault  of  the  French  negotiator  who  abandoned  it  in  1763.  A 
few  lines  of  a  treaty  have  restored  it  to  me,  and  I  have  scarcely 
received  it  when  I  must  expect  to  lose  it.  But  i£  it  escapes  from 
me,  it  shall  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who  oblige  me  to  strip 
myself  of  it  than  to  those  to  whom  I  wish  to  deliver  it.  The  Eng- 
lish have  successively  taken  from  France  Canada,  Cape  Breton, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  richest  portions  of  Asia. 
They  are  engaged  in  exciting  troubles  in  St.  Domingo.  They 
shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which  they  covet.  Louisiana  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  their  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  the  jealousy  they  feel  at  the  restoration  of  this 
colony  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  acquaints  me  with  their  wish 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  will  begin  the 
war.  They  have  twenty  ships  of  war  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  they 
sail  over  those  seas  as  sovereigns,  whilst  our  affairs  in  St.  Domingo 
have  been  growing  -svorse  every  day  since  the  death  of  Leclerc. 
The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy,  if  they  only  took  the 
trouble  to  make  their  descent  there.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose 
in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I  know  not  whether  they  are  not 
already  there.  It  is  their  usual  course,  and  if  I  had  been  in  their 
place  I  would  not  have  v.aited.  I  wish,  if  there  is  still  time,  to 
take  from  them  any  idea  that  they  may  have  of  ever  possessing 
that  colony.  I  think  of  ceding  it  to  the  L'nited  States.  I  can 
scarcely  say  I  cede  it  to  them,  for  it  is  not  yet  in  our  possession. 
If,  however.  I  leave  time  to  our  enemies,  I  shall  transmit  only  an 
empty  title  to  those  republicans,  whose  friendship   I   seek.     They 
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only  ask  of  mc  one  town  in  Louisiana,  hut  I  already  consider  the 
colony  as  entirely  lost,  and  it  ajipears  to  nic  tliat  in  the  hanils  of 
this  growing  power,  it  will  be  niore  useful  to  the  policy  and  even 
to  the  commerce  of  I'rance.  than  if  I  should  attempt  to  keep  it." 

The  consultation  lasted  for  some  time.  Marbois  favoring  the  sale 
of  Louisiana  and  r.erthier  opptising  it.  Xo  definite  conclusion  was 
reached  that  day.  but  early  the  next  morning  Xapoleon  sent  for 
Alarbois  and  asked  him  to  read  certain  despatches  that  had  just 
been  received  from  London,  showing  that  all  over  England  "mili- 
tary and  naval  preparations  of  every  description  were  being  pushed 
with  great  rapidity."  After  reviewing  the  information  contained 
in  the  despatches  and  the  warlike  attitude  of  Great  Britain. 
Napoleon  saitl:  "Irresolution  and  tleliberation  are  no  longer  in 
season.  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  Xew  Orleans  that  I 
will  cede;  it  is  the  whole  colony,  without  reservation.  I  know  the 
price  of  what  I  abandon,  and  I  have  sufficienth-  proved  the  im- 
portance that  I  attach  to  this  province,  since  my  first  diplomatic 
act  with  Spain  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  it.  I  renounce 
it  with  the  greatest  r^^gret.  To  attempt  obstinately  to  retain  it 
would  be  folly.  I  direct  you  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys 
of  the  United  States." 

In  the  meantime  James  Monroe,  whose  term  as  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia had  just  expired,  was  appointed  an  envoy  extraordinary  to 
assist  Mr.  Li\ingston  in  the  negotiations  and  ordered  to  Paris. 
IMonroe  had  been  minister  to  France  in  1794,  but  had  been  recalled 
by  Washington  because  of  his  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
French  republicans.  The  Trench  people  looked  upon  him  as  a 
friend,  and  this  fact  doul:)tless  had  something  to  do  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  envoy  extraordinary,  in  the  hope  that  his  influence 
might  secure  some  advantages  for  the  L'nited  States.  He  had  not 
arrived  in  Paris  at  the  time  Xapoleon  on  the  11th  appointed 
Marbois  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  the  latter  was  instructed 
not  to  '"await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe:  have  an  interview  this 
very  day  with  Mr.  Livingston."  On  that  same  day  M.  Tallevrand 
asked  Mr.  Livingston  wiiether  the  United  States  wanted  the  whole 
of  Louisiana.  Livingston  replie<l  in  the  negative,  stating  that  the 
desires  of  his  government  extended  oidy  to  X'ew  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas.  Talleyrand  said  if  I'rance  parted  with  Xew  Orleans  the 
rest  of  the  colony  would  be  of  little  value,  and  requested  Living- 
ston to  make  an  otter  for  the  whole.  Livingston  suggested  20.- 
000,000  livres,  which  Talleyrand  thought  was  too  low,  and  the 
former  declined  U>  discuss  the  subject  any  further  until  the  arri\al 
of  Monroe,  who  was  ex])ected  within  a   few  days. 

On  the  12th  Marbois  received  his  full  powers,  Monroe  arrived 
on  the  l.?th.  with  a  draft  of  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Xew  Orleans 
and  the  Moridas,  but  the  whole  aspect  was  changed  bv  Xajioleon's 
decision  to  cede  all  of  Louisiana.  Three  points  were  to  be  con- 
sidered :  1 — The  cession  of  the  entire  province:  2 — The  price  to 
be  paid  for  it:  3 — The  amount  of  the  indemnity  claimed  for  cargoes 
and    i)rizes    (the    I-rench    sjx  dilation    claims).    'With    regard    to    the 
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first  point  it  soon  developed  tliat  the  American  envoys  were  not 
clothed  with  the  authority  to  treat  for  the  whole  province,  as 
such  a  contingency  had  not  been  thought  of  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  time  was  too  short,  however,  to  communicate 
with  the  president  and  wait  for  definite  instructions.  Livingston 
and  Monroe  therefore  decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
trust  to  the  chances  of  their  acts  being  ratified  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  president.  Concerning  the  price,  Napoleon,  in 
his  interview  with  Marbois  on  the  11th,  said:  '"I  require  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  this  war,  and  I  would  not  like  to  commence  it 
with  new  contributions.  *  *  *  If  I  should  regulate  my  terms 
according  to  the  value  of  these  vast  regions  to  the  United  States, 
the  indemnity  would  have  no  limits.  I  will  he  moderate  in  con- 
sideration of  the  necessity  in  which  I  am  making  the  sale.  But 
keep  this  to  yourself.  I  want  fifty  millions  (livres),  and  for  less 
than  that  sum  I  will  not  treat.  I  would  rather  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  keep  these  fine  countries.  *  *  *  Mr.  Monroe  is  on 
the  point  of  arri\-ing.  To  this  minister,  going  two  thousand  leagues 
from  his  constituents,  the  president  must  have  given,  after  defining 
the  object  of  his  mission,  secret  instructions  more  extensive  than 
the  ostensible  authorization  of  Congress,  for  the  stipulation  of  the 
payments  to  be  made.  Xeither  this  minister  nor  his  colleague  is 
prepared  for  a  decision  which  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  they 
are  about  to  ask  of  us.  Begin  by  making  them  the  overture  with- 
out any  subterfuge.  You  will  acquaint  me,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  of  your  progress.  *  *  *  Observe  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  recommend  it  to  the  American  ministers;  they  have  not  a 
less  interest  than  yourself  in  conforming  to  this  counsel." 

Marbois  followed  these  instructions  and  early  in  the  negotiations 
advanced  the  proposition  to  sell  the  entire  province  of  Louisiana 
to  the  L'nited  States  for  the  sum  of  100.000,000  livres.  The  Ameri- 
cans promptly  rejected  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  price 
was  prohibitory,  whereupon  Marbois  dropped  to  80,000,000.  This 
figure  was  accepted  hv  Livingston  and  ^lonroe,  with  the  under- 
standing that  20.000,000  of  it  should  be  used  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  spoilation  claims,  which  disposed  also  of  the  third  point  under 
consideration.  The  outlines  of  a  treaty  as  brought  by  I^Ionroe 
were  useless  as  a  basis  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  negotiations, 
and  in  their  place  was  used  a  draft  prepared  by  Napoleon  himself. 
It  was  agreed  that  original  copies  of  the  treaty  should  be  drawn 
in  the  French  language,  after  which  they  could  be  translated  into 
English..    The  treaty  as  ultimately  adopted  was  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of  .Vmerica.  and  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
desiring  to  remove  all  source  of  misunderstanding  relative  to 
objects  of  discussion  mentioned  in  the  second  and  fifth  articles 
of  the  convention  of  the  8th  Vendimaire.  an  9  (Sept.  30,  1800),  rel- 
ative to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Madrid,  tJie  27th  of  October,  1795,  between  his 
Catholic    Majesty    and    the    said    United    States,    and    willing   to 
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strenghtcn  tlie  uniun  and  friendship  which  at  the  time  of  the 
said  c(»nvention  was  happily  reestablished  between  the  two  nations, 
have  respectively  named  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit:  the  Pres- 
idertt  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  of  the  said  States,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States,  and  James  Monroe,  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  said  States,  near 
the  government  of  the  French  Republic ;  and  the  First  Consul, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  Citizen  Francois  Barbe  Marbois, 
minister  of  the  public  treasury;  who,  after  having  respectively 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

"Article  1.  Whereas  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  St.  Ildefonso,  the  9th  Vendimaire,  an  9  (Oct.  l.'lSOO), 
between  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  his  Catholic 
Majest}',  it  was  agreed  as  follows:  'His  Catholic  Majesty  promises 
and  engages  on  his  part,  to  cede  to  the  French  Republic,  six  months 
after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations 
herein  relative  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently 
entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  states.'  And  whereas,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the  third  article,  the 
French  Republic  has  an  incontestible  title  to  the  domain  and  to 
the  possession  of  the  said  territory ;  the  F'irst  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of 
his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  said  United  States,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
said  territory,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  acquired  liy  the  French  Re- 
public, in  virtue  of  the  above  menti(5ned  treaty,  concluded  with  his 
Catholic  Majesty. 

"Article  II.  In  the  cession  made  by  the  preceding  article  are 
included  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  Louisiana,  all  public 
lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  fortifica- 
tions, barracks  and  other  edifices  wdiich  are  not  private  property. 
The  archives,  papers  and  documents,  relative  to  the  domain  and 
sovereignty  of  Louisiana  and  its  dependencies,  will  be  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  commissaries  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
will  be  afterwards  given  in  due  form  to  the  magistrates  and 
municipal  officers  of  such  of  the  said  papers  and  documents  as 
may  be  necessary  to  them. 

"Article  III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be- 
incorporated  into  the  L'nion  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meantime  the}'' 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

"Article  1\".     There  shall  be  sent  by  the  government  of  France 
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a  commissary  to  Louisiana,  to  the  end  that  he  do  every  act  neces- 
sary, as  well  to  receive  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
the  said  country  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic,  if  it  has  not  been  already  done,  as  to  transmit  it  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  commissary  or  agent  of 
the  United  States. 

"Article  V.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case  that  of 
of  the  First  Consul  shall  have  been  previously  obtained,  the  com- 
missary of  the  French  Republic  shall  remit  all  military  posts  of 
New  Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  the  ceded  territory,  to  the  com- 
missary or  commissaries  named  by  the  president  to  take  posses- 
sion ;  the  troops,  whether  of  I'rance  or  Spain,  who  may  be  there, 
shall  cease  to  occupy  any  military  post  from  the  time  of  taking 
possession,  and  shall  be  embarked  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  course 
of  three  months,  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

"Article  \'I.  The  United  States  promise  to  execute  such  treaties 
and  articles  as  may  have  been  agreed  between  Spain  and  the 
tribes  and  nations  of  Indians,  until,  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  said  tribes  or  nations,  other  suitable  articles 
shall   have  been  agreed  upon. 

"Article  VII.  As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  com- 
merce of  France  and  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  communi- 
cation of  both  nations  for  a  limited  time  in  the  country  ceded  by 
the  present  treaty,  until  general  arrangements  relative  to  the  com- 
merce of  both  nations  may  be  agreed  on,  it  has  been  agreed 
"between  the  contracting  parties  that  the  French  ships  coming 
directly  from  France  or  any  of  her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  France  or  her  said  colonies  ;  and  the 
ships  of  Spain  coming  directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  colonies. 
loaded  only  witli  the  produce  of  manufactures  of  Spain  or  her 
colonies,  shall  be  admitted  during  the  space  of  twelve  years  in 
the  port  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  in  all  other  legal  ports  of  entry 
within  the  ceded  territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  coming  directly  from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  of 
their  colonics,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  or  greater  duty 
on  merchandise,  or  other  or  greater  tonnage  than  that  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"During  the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  no  other  nation 
•shall  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded 
territory;  the  twelve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after  it 
shall  have  been  notified  at  Paris  to  the  French  government,  if  it 
shall  take  place  in  the  United  States ;  it  is,  however,  well  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  favor  the  manu- 
factures, commerce,  freight  and  navigation  of  France  and  of 
Spain,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  importations  that  the  French  and 
Spanish  shall  make  into  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States,  without 
in  any  sort  affecting  the  regulations  that  the  United  States  may 
make  concerning  the  exportation  of  the  produce  and  merchandise 
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of  the  United  States,  or  any  rit,dit  they   may  have  to  make  such 
regulations. 

"Article  V'lII.  In  the  future  and  forever  after  the  expiration  of 
the'  twelve  }ears,  the  sliips  of  France  shall  be  treated  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations  in  the  ports  above  mentioned. 

"Article  IX.  The  particular  convention  signed  this  day  by  the 
respective  ministers,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the 
French  Republic  prior  to  the  30th  Septr..  1800  (8th  Vendimaire, 
an  9),  is  approved,  and  to  have  its  execution  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  present  treaty;  and  it  shall  be 
ratified  in  tlie  same  form  and  in  the  same  time,  so  that  the  one 
shall  not  be  ratified  distinct  from  the  other. 

"Another  particular  convention  signed  at  the  same  date  as  the 
present  treaty  relative  to  a  definitive  rule  between  the  contracting 
parties  is  in  like  manner  approved,  and  will  he  ratified  in  the  same 
form,  and  in  the  same  time,  and  jointly. 

"Article  X.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and 
due  form  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, or  sooner  if  possible. 

"In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
these  articles  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  declaring 
nevertheless  that  the  present  treaty  was  originally  agreed  to  in 
the  French  language,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

"Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Fioreal,  in  the  11th  year  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  30th  of  April,  1803. 

Robert  R.   Livingston.  (Seal) 

James   AIonroe.  (Seal) 

B.\Rr.E   M.\Rnois.  (Seal) 

The  convention  referred  to  in  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  related 
to  the  purchase  price  of  the  province,  for  the  payment  of  which 
it  was  agreed  that  "The  United  States  shall  create  a  stock  of 
$11,250,0()0,  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half  yearly  in  London,  Amsterdam  or  Paris,  amounting  by  the  half 
year  to  $337,500,  according  to  the  proportions  which'  shall  be 
determined  by  the  French  government  to  be  paid  at  either  place; 
the  principal  of  the  said  stock  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  treasurv 
of  the  L'nited  States  in  annual  payments  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
each,  of  which  the  first  payment  shall  commence  fifteen  years  after 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications:  this  stock  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  of  France,  or  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  it,  in  three  months  at  most  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  and  after  Louisiana 
shall  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  this  stock  the  United  States  assumed  the  spoila- 
tion  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  French  government 
for  damages  to  American  commerce  and  shipping  during  the  Euro- 
pean wars  between   1793  and   1800,  especially  during  the  troubles 
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between  France  and  the  United  States  in  1798-99,  when  French 
privateers  made  prizes  of  American  vessels.  These  claims  at  the 
time  Louisiana  was  purchased  amounted  to  about  $3,750,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  purchase  price  about  S15,000.000.  The  United  States 
government  was  slow  in  paying  these  claims,  and  it  was  not  until 
1885  that  they  were  finally  adjudicated  by  tlie  court  of  claims  and 
something  like  $4,800,000  awarded  to  the  claimants. 

Although  the  treaty  and  convention  regarding  the  pa}ment  of 
the  purchase  price  bear  date  of  April  30,  1803,  they  were  not 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  in  their  official  capacity  until  May 
3,  as  they  had  to  be  translated  and  copied.  Immediately  after 
attaching  their  signatures  all  three  arose  and  shook  hand's  with 
each  other  with  intense  feeling.  IMarbois.  speaking  afterward  of 
the  harmony  that  prevailed  during  the  deliberations,  said:  "A 
sentiment  superior  even  to  glory  seemed  to  animate  the  three 
ministers,  and  never  perhaps  did  negotiators  taste  a  purer  joy."' 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  country,  said:  "We  have  lived  long,  but  this 
is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have 
just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art  nor  dictated  by  force; 
equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change 
vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the  United 
States  take  their  place  among  the  powers  of  first  rank;  the  English 
lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  aiifairs  of  America.  In  ratifying 
the  treaty  Napoleon  said :  "This  accession  of  territory  strengthens 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States ;  I  have  given  to  England 
a  maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  certain 
portions  of  New  England.  President  Jefferson  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  those  who  opposed  the  purchase,  and  he  was  charged 
with  a  usurpation  of  authority  unwarranted  by  the  constitution. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  no  reasoning  could  reconcile  the  transac- 
tion with  the  constitutional  theories  held  by  him  and  his  party 
and  was  at  first  inclined  to  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion sanctioning  what  had  been  done.  But  he  was  sustained  by 
political  friends  "who  believed  the  purchase  to  be  justified  and 
authorized  sufficiently  by  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  case." 
On  July  16,  1803,  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  Congress  to  meet 
in  extra  session  on  Oct.  17  to  consider  the  cession.  In  his  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  extra  session  he  reviewed  the  Louisiana 
question,  and  in  another  message  on  the  21st  notified  Congress 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Congress  acted  with  commendaI:)le 
promptness  upon  the  president's  recommendations,  and  on  the  31st 
Mr.  Jefferson  approved  a  bill  authorizing  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  province,  which  was  formally  done  on  Dec.  20,  1803.  (See 
Transfer  of   Louisiana.) 

The  Spanish  government  opposed  the  treaty  of  cession  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  French  goxernmcnt  had  contracted  with  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  most  solemn  engagement  never  to  alienate  the 
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province :  and  that  the  conditions  under  which  France  secured 
Louisiana  by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  had  not  been  fiiltilled, 
and  therefore  I'rance  could  not  convey  a  good  and  sufficient  title." 
Some  correspondence  followed,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  title  and  the  absolute  right  of  that  nation 
to  convey  the  province  to  the  United  States.  The  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
now  embraces  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Alontaua,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  greater  part  of  Wyoming.  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma.     (See  also  Jefferson,  Thomas.) 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. — (  See  Expositions.) 

Louisiana  State  Lottery. — (See  Lotteries  J 

Louter,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  L'nion  parish,  is 
about  -3  miles  south  of  the  state  line,  3  miles  northeast  of  Lockhart, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  13  miles  north  of  Farmerville,  tlie 
parish  seat. 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  soldier,  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Oct. 
20,  1822.  a  sou  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lovell,  surgeon-general  of  the  United 
States  army  in  1818,  and  a  grandson  of  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  When  quite  young  he  received  an  appointment  to  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1842, 
the  9th  class  that  included  some  of  the  later  distinguished  generals. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery  and  assigned 
to  duty  with  Gen.  Taylor's  army  in  Texas  in  1845.  At  the  battle 
of  Monterey  he  was  wounded  and  became  aide  to  Gen.  Quitman. 
Later  he  went  to  \'era  Cruz  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  from 
that  place  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  again  wounded 
at  the  assault  upon  the  Belasco  gate.  At  Chapultepec  he  was 
brevetted  captain  for  bravery.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  com- 
manded a  battery  of  his  regiment  for  2  years,  serving  in  garrisons 
in  the  south  and  west  and  finally  in  New  York,  where  he  resigned 
Sept.  18,  1854.  During  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  and  drilled  the  Old  City  Guard,  and  was  deputy  street  com- 
missioner from  1868  to  1861,  when  he  went  south  to  tender  his 
services  to  the  Confederacy.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
■eral,  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  October,  and  placed  in 
command  of  Department  No.  1.  with  headcpiarters  at  New  Orleans. 
When  the  city  was  evacuated  in  April.  1862,  he  burned  15.000 
bales  of  cotton,  destroyed  quantities  of  tobacco,  sugar  and  molasses, 
the  boats  in  port  and  the  docks,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  He  retired  to  \'icksburg,  where 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command.  A  court  of  inquiry  relieved  him 
of  all  blame  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but  he 
was  not  restored  to  the  field  by  the  government.  After  the  war 
he  resided  in  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  engineering  work 
until  his  death  in  June.  1884. 

Lowry  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Calcasieu  parish. 

Loyd  (R.  R.  name  Lloyd),  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Rapides  parisli.  is  situated  on  the  P.ayou  liocuf  and  the  Southern 
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Pacific  ami  Texas  &  Pacific  railroads,  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Alexandria.  It  lias  a  money  ortler  postotficc,  express  office  and 
telegraph  station,  and  in  lyUU  had  a  population  of  100. 

Lucknow,  a  postoftice  in  the  western  part  i>f  Richland  parish,  is 
about  5  miles  west  of  LJurke,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  8 
miles  southwest  of  Rayville,  the  parish  seat. 

Lucky,  a  post-hamlet  of  Bienville  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Louisiana  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  about  15  miles  south  of  Gibsland. 

Lucy,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  3  miles  east  of  Edgard, 
the  parish  seat,  and  just  across  the  river  from  Laplace,  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  It  is  located  in  one  of  the  richest  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  and  in  1900  had  a 
population  of  100. 

Ludeling,  John  Theodore,  jurist,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1824,  a  son  of  John  Henry  and  Francoise  Lorette  Salure 
(de  L'Ailleuse)  Ludeling.  His  father  was  a  Prussian  officer  who 
served  under  the  celebrated  Prussian  general,  Marshal  Blucher, 
and  later  emigrated  to  Louisiana.  He  settled  at  Pointe  Coupee, 
where  he  practiced  law  and  became  a  judge  of  the  district  court. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  Monroe,  La.,  where  John  spent  his  boy- 
hood. He  was  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
studied  law  after  leaving  college  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Louisiana.  His  law  practice  became  unusually  large  and  when 
Judge  Hynian  retired  from  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  in  1868, 
succeeded  him,  serving  from  that  time  to  1877.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican, and  though  his  two  brothers  serxed  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  war,  he  refused  to  do  so,  remaining  true  to  his 
principles.  Judge  Ludeling  married  }^Iaria,  daughter  of  Enoch 
Copley,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  artist.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  two  sons.  He  died  on  his  plantation  near 
Monroe,  La.,  Jan.  21,  1890. 

Ludington,  a  village  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  R.  R.,  about  3  miles  north  of  De  Ridder.  It  is 
located  in  the  long  leaf  pine  region,  has  important  lumbering  inter- 
ests, a  money  order  postoffice,  express  office  and  telegraph  station, 
and  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  large  district. 

Luella,  a  post-handet  of  Xatchitoches  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part,  about  7  miles  east  of  Xatchitoches,  the  parish  seat. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation 
company,  has  an  express  office  and  telegraph  station,  and  is  a 
trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Lula,  a  post-hamlet  of  De  Soto  parish,  is  situated  on  a  confluent 
of  the  Sabine  river  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  3  miles  west 
of  Benson,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  12  miles  south 
of  Mansfield,  the  parish  seat. 

Luling,  a  village  of  St.  Charles  parish,  is  located  on  the  west 
bank  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles 
soutlieast  of  Hahnvillc.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  towns  in  the  parish,  is  a  supply  and  shipping 
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point  for  the  rich  cnuiitry  which  surrouiuls  it,  has  a  money  order 
poslofticc,  tcleijraph  antl  express  offices,  and  in  I'JOO  reported  a 
population  of  u5U. 

Lumber. — l-'ornierly  llie  chief  source  of  tlie  nation's  kimlier  sup- 
ply was  in  the  short  leaf  pine  rei^ions  almut  the  Great  Lakes.  Ikit 
this  section  is  almost  denuded,  antl  of  the  entire  available  supidy 
of  timber  in  the  I'nited  States  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  nearly  70  per  cent  is  in  the  Southern  States.  In  Nov., 
1903,  Mr.  Woodheatl  reail  a  paper  before  the  convention  of  the 
Four  States  immij^ration  leatjue  in  Xew  Orleans,  in  which  he  said: 
"The  supply  of  timlicr  in  the  South,  which  is  tributary  to  Gulf 
ports,  is  IS/.OOO.OOO.OOO  feet.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  large  timber  acreage  of  Virginia  pine.  There  is  132,000.000.000 
feet  of  standing  pine  in  tlie  four  states  which  this  league  represents, 
most  of  which  is  directly  tributary  to  Gulf  ports.  Tupelo  gum  has 
heretofore  been  CDUsidered  of  little  or  no  commercial  value  and 
there  are  no  reliable  figures  available  as  to  this  product.  In  the 
bottom  laiuls  of  the  Xeches.  Sabine,  Red,  Mississippi,  ami  other 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  however,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
which  will  cut  many  thousand  feet  to  the  acre." 

Louisiana  possesses  a  generous  share  of  this  vast  forest  wealth, 
and  within  recent  years  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested 
in  saw  and  planing  mills  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into 
lumber.  The  greatest  timber  wealth  of  the  state  lies  in  the  large 
areas  of  pine — both  short  and  long-leaf — and  the  forests  of  cypress. 
The  short-leaf  pine  is  found  principally  on  the  uplands  in  the 
northwestern  part,  where  there  are  still  several  hundred  square 
miles  practically  untouched  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman.  The 
long-leaf  pine  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  all  over  the  hill 
country,  but  it  has  two  imjiortant  centers.  The  one  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  includes  the  parishes  of  Washington.  St.  Tam- 
many, Tangipahoa.  St.  Helena  and  the  eastern  part  of  Livingston. 
The  center  west  of  the  Mississippi  embraces  the  parishes  of  Winn, 
Grant,  \'ernon,  the  western  part  of  Rapides,  the  northern  part  of 
Calcasieu,  and  portions  of  Catahoula,  Caldwell.  Jackson,  Bienville, 
Natchitoches,  Sabine  ami  St.  Landry.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
red  cypress  is  found  south  of  the  Red  river  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, extending  westward  to  the  Sabine.  White  cypress  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  adapted  to  its  growth.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  cyjiress  lumber  has  become  known.  When 
it  was  first  placed  upon  the  market  dealers  and  builders  were  in- 
clined to  reject  it.  but  as  its  durable  qualities  and  its  adaptability 
became  manifest  it  gained  in  po]>ularity.  For  doors,  inside  finish, 
etc.,  red  cypress  has  few  e(pials,  and  cypress  shingles  ha\e  won 
favor  wherever  they  have  l)een  introduced. 

The  forestry  section  of  the  V.  S.  department  of  agriculture  col- 
lected and  published  statistics  regarding  the  luiid)er  output  of  1905. 
.According  to  that  report  Limisiana  stood  third  in  the  list  of  lum- 
ber producing  states,  being  exceeded  onlv  bv  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin.    RepMrts  fn.m  J3(.  mills  showed'a  total  cut  of  2,293.80<:',000 
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feet,  and  the  report  gjoes  on  to  sav :  "Louisiana  led  the  cnt  of 
yellow  pine  with  1.73>.%0.000  feet, 'anil  produced  in  cypress  487,- 
'504,000  feet.  h4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  production."  The  Manu- 
facturers' Record,  published  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  shows  that  Louisi- 
ana again  led  in  the  production  of  yellow  pine  and  cypress  kuubcr 
in  VAKi.  Although  pine  and  cypress  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  the  state's  kinihcr  output,  the}'  are  by  no  means  the  only  forest 
trees  that  find  their  way  to  the  saw  mill.  In  1905  the  cut  of  cotton- 
wood  amounted  to  38,693,000  feet,  and  the  same  year  the  mills  of 
the  state  turned  out  nearly  750,000,000  shingles.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  oak  and  hickor\-  suitable  for  carriage  and  wagon  mate- 
rials, cooperage,  handles,  etc. ;  different  species  of  maple,  elm,  ash 
and  poplar;  the  sycamore,  beech,  black  walnut  and  magnolia,  all 
of  which  have  a  commercial  value:  the  tupelo  gum.  which  is  found 
in  many  of  the  wet  bottoms  of  the  state,  is  coming  more  into  use.; 
the  sweet  gum  is  found  in  most  of  the  forests,  being  especially 
plentiful  along  the  Mississippi  and  in  what  are  known  as  the  river 
parishes,  and  the  holly  and  sassafras  are  found  in  several  localities. 

A  handbook  issued  by  the  board  of  agriculture  and  immigration 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  lumbering  interests  of  Louisiana: 
"As  to  facilities  for  transporting  and  marketing  the  lumber,  the 
primiti\-e  methods  of  river  rafting  are  being  rapidly  supplanted  by 
the  railroads  and  every  modern  appliance.  There  is  very  little 
timber  in  the  state  now  that  is  not  accessible  to  some  means  of 
transportation.  With  3.000  miles  of  railroad.  322  miles  of  logging 
tram  roads  and  nearly  4.000  miles  of  navigable  streams,  the  trans- 
portation question  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Thus,  in  extent,  in  variety, 
in  favor,  as  to  locations  and  facilities  of  transportation,  the  lumber 
interests  of  Louisiana  merit  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  capitalist, 
the  competent,  energetic  manufacturer,  and  above  all,  the  man  of 
family  who  seeks  to  make  a  home  where  opportunity  to  "grow  up  ' 
with  the  country'  makes  a  small  investment  in  the  present  sure 
capital  for  the  future.  There  are  hundreds  of  sawmills  of  large  cut 
located  on  the  several  lines  of  railways  and  water  courses,  and  enor- 
mous shipments  are  annually  made  to  the  Xorth,  East  and  West, 
and  even  to  foreign  countries,  of  both  cypress  and  pine,  uneciualed 
in  finish  anywhere." 

Luna,  a  post-hamler  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ouachita  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Ouachita  river.  4  miles  south  of 
Lapine.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles  southwest  of 
Monroe,  the  parish  seat. 

Lutcher,  a  village  situated  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  James 
parish,  is  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'al- 
ley  R.  R.,  about  8  miles  east  of  Convent,  the  parish  seat.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  this  section  of  the  state ;  has  large 
lumber  interests,  sugar  refineries,  rice  mills,  an  international  money 
order  postoffice,  a  bank,  telegrajih  and  express  offices,  etc.  Lutcher 
is  the  shi[)i)ing  point  for  a  large  district  of  fine  farming  country, 
where  rice,  sugar,  the  famous  Periqne  tobacco,  and  garden  vege- 
tables are  raised.     The  i)opulation  in   VXX)  was   1,000. 
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Lutheran  Church. —  (See  Protestant  Churches.) 

Lydia,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Ihcria  parish,  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  sugar  district,  about  5  miles  southeast  of 
New  Ihcria,  the  parish  seat,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Franklin  & 
Abbeville  R.  R. 
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McCall,  a  village  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ascension  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  R.  R..  about  4  miles  northwest  of  Donaldsonvillc,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  a  shipping  and  supply  point  for  a  considerable 
district,  has  an  international  money  order  postofifice,  express  office, 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  in  1900  reported  a  popula- 
tion of  500. 

McCoy,  a  village  of  Caddo  parish,  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
corner  near  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  boundaries.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoffice  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  parish,  as  it  is  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R. 

McCrea,  a  post-hamlet  ot"^  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situated  on 
a  confluent  of  the  Atchafalaya  river,  about  3  miles  southeast  of 
Odenburg,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  25  miles  northwest  of 
New  Roads,  the  parish  seat. 

McDade,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Bossier  parish, 
is  on  the  Red  river  and  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company,  about  bS  miles  southeast  of  Shreveport. 

McDonogh,  John,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dec.  29,  1779,  and  while  still  in  his  boyhood  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  a  flour  merchant  in  that  city,  where  he  remained  until 
1800,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.  He  has  been 
described  as  "tall,  fine-looking,  liberally  educated,  refined,  and 
with  the  best  of  social  credentials."  Within  10  years  after  coming 
to  New  Orleans  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  At  the 
time  of  the  British  invasion,  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  and  generosit}'  in  the  defense  of 
his  adopted  city.  In  1817  he  left  New  Orleans  and  took  up  his 
residence  ui)on  one  of  his  plantations,  where  the  town  of  McDon- 
oghvilie  is  now  situated.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  some- 
what prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  but  after  retiring 
to  his  plantation  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  business 
enterprises,  spending  but  little  money,  and  in  time  he  became 
known  as  "^IcDonogh  the  miser."  There  is  a  rumor  that  this 
change  was  caused  by  a  disappointment  in  love,  but  it  is  not  well 
authenticated.  I'or  some  time  Mr.  McDonogh  was  engaged  in 
sugar  planting,  and  later  became  a  large  manufacturer  of  brick. 
The  profits  derived  from  his  imdertakings  he  invested  in  real 
estate,  which  constantly  increased  in  value,  until  at  the  time  of 
his  death  his  wealth  was  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dollars. 
He  died  on  Oct.  26,  1850.  and  was  buried  on  his  plantation  in  a 
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tomb  that  had  been  erected  under  his  supervision.  His  will  was 
dated  Dec.  29,  1838 — the  day  he  was  59  years  of  age.  By  its  pro- 
visions a  certain  amount  was  set  aside  for  the  support  of  his  sister 
Jane,  after  which  all  the  estate  was  to  be  managed  as  a  whole,  the 
income  to  be  dispensed  in  charity  as  hillows :  One-eighth  of  the 
net  income  to  the  American  Colonization  Society  annually  for  40 
years,  though  the  amount  paid  to  the  society  in  any  one  year 
should  not  exceed  S25.000:  one-eighth  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  found  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  the  annual  payments  to  continue 
until  the  sum  of  5^)00.000  had  been  paid;  one-eighth  to  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys  of  2s'ew  Orleans  until 
the  aggregate  reached  S400,CXX):  one-eighth  to  establish  a  farm 
school  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Maryland,  and  afterward  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  income  from  the  other  half  of  the  estate,  and  after 
the  above  provisions  had  been  carried  out  (which  he  estimated 
could  be  done  in  50  years),  the  income  of  all  the  estate  should  be 
used  to  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  Several  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  have  been  erected  with  funds  provided  by  j\Ir.  Mc- 
Donogh's  munificence.  It  is  said  that  in  his  will  the  only  recom- 
pense he  asked  was  that  "as  a  small  favor  the  little  children  shall 
sometimes  come  and  plant  a  few  flowers  above  my  grave."  On 
Dec.  29,  1898,  was  dedicated  the  McDonogh  monument  in  Lafayette 
square — a  monument  paid  for  entirely  by  contributions  from  the 
school  children  of  the  city.  On  "McDonogh  Day,"  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  visit  this  monu- 
ment and  each  one  places  upon  it  a  small  garland  of  flowers,  so 
that  by  the  time  all  have  made  their  contributions  the  statue  is 
completely  buried  by  the  floral  decorations.  Mr.  McDonogh  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  among  his  slaves,  of  which 
he  owned  quite  a  number.  In  1841  he  sent  80  of  bis  manumitted 
slaves  to  Liberia.  In  his  will  he  provided  for  the  freedom  of  all 
the  others,  except  a  few  recently  acquired,  and  these  were  to  be 
liberated  later.  His  executors,  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  his 
will,  sent  another  cargo  of  negroes  to  Liberia  in  1858. 

McDonoghville,  a  village  of  Jefiferson  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  a  short  distance  above  New 
Orleans  and  3  miles  east  of  Gretna,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a 
money  order  postoffice,  several  large  mercantile  establishments, 
good  schools,  a  number  of  churches  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  600. 

McDougall,  a  post-hamlet  of  Washington  parish,  is  situated  in 
the  southwest  corner  on  the  Tchefuncte  river,  about  10  miles  south- 
west of  Franklinton,  the  parish  seat  and  most  convenient  railroad 
town.  It  is  in  the  great  pineries  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
in  1900  it  had  a  population  of  40. 

McEnery,  John,  lawyer,  soldier  and  unrecognized  governor  of 
Louisiana,  was  born  in  the  State  of  \'irginia  in  1833,  and  was  of 
Scotch  extraction.    lie  was  educated  at  Hanover  college,  Hanover, 
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Ind.,  and  later  i:^ra(luated  in  law  at  Xcw  Orleans,  La.  After  his 
admission  to  the  bar  lie  bei;an  practice  at  Monroe,  and  was  for  a 
time  ret;istrar  of  the  land  office,  but  was  removed  by  President 
Uuchanan  because  he  had  sujiported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1S36.  When  the  Civil  war  began  Mr. 
McEner\-  enlistetl  in  the  Ouachita  Rifles  and  was  twice  promoted 
for  gallantry.  His  service  was  chietly  in  \'irginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Upon  his  return  to  Louisiana  after  the  war  was  over,  he  was 
appointed  jud_^e  of  the  12th  district,  and  in  1866  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  Wlien  that  body  was  dissolved  by  Gen.  Sheridan's 
order  Judge  Mcl-~nery  returned  to  his  home  and  was  not  especially 
active  in  jiolitical  matters  until  1872,  when  he  became  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  and  Reform  parties  and  the  Liberal  Republicans 
for  governor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  received  a  majority  of 
the  legal  votes  cast  at  the  election,  but  through  the  manipulation  of 
the  returns  by  the  returning  board  and  the  interference  of  the 
courts  his  opponent.  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  was  declared  elected. 
For  a  time  the  state  of  Louisiana  had  a  dual  administration — one 
headed  by  McLnery.  governor  de  jure,  and  the  other  by  Kellogg, 
governor  de  facto.  After  more  than  a  year  of  conflict,  McEnery 
surrendered  the  state  capitol  and  government  buildings  to  the 
Federal  authorities  on  Sept.  17.  1874,  and  returned  to  his  law 
practice.     He  died  in  New  Orleans,  March  28,  1891. 

McEnery's  Administration. — Gov.  John  McEnery  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Jan.  14,  1S73.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  was 
then  used  for  a  state  house,  was  in  the  hands  of  Gov.  Kellogg  and 
his  party  so  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Gov. 
McEnery  at  Lafayette  square,  where  a  large  concourse  of  people 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  An  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  relating  to  the  election  of  1872  leaves  no  doubt 
that  McEnery  was  fairly  elected,  though  he  was  never  recognized 
as  governor  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  dispute  as  to  which 
was  elected — Kellogg  of  McEnery — is  treated  in  the  article  on 
Returning  I'oards.  On  the  15th  ^IcEnery  issued  a  proclamation 
forl)iddiiig  the  ])aymcnt  of  taxes  to  persons  appointed  by  Kellogg. 
and  a  few  days  later  took  stcjis  to  enroll  and  organize  the  militia. 
At  a  mass  meeting  held  on  March  1  resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  Kellogg's  administration  being  upheld  by- Fed- 
eral troops,  and  asking  that  martial  law  be  established  until  the 
general  goxernment  couUl  bring  about  a  new  reconstruction  of 
the  state.  On  the  (>th  an  effurt  was  made  by  the  citizens  to  get 
possession  of  the  police  stations,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  police, 
reinforced  by  L'.  S.  soldiers.  The  same  day  armed  police  took  pos- 
session of  tiie  Odd  I'ellows  hall,  where  the  McEnery  legislature 
was  in  session,  arretted  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and 
marched  them  to  the  guard  house.  McEnery  wrote  to  Gen.  Emory 
to  incpiire  ■■whether  or  not  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  of  this  city  in  the  seizure  of  the  Odd  Fellows  hall  this  morn- 
ing and  the  armed  ])reventi'Mi  l)y  said  force  of  the  assembly  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state   in   saitl  hall   meet   with  your  countenance 
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and  approval,  and  whether  or  not  the  U.  S.  forces  under  your 
command  will  sujiport  the  armed  occupation  of  that  building." 

In  his  reply  Emory  stated  that  the  seizure  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
hall  was  without  his  knowledge,  but  declined  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  act.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  president,  directing  him  to  see  that  no  violent 
interference  was  made  with  the  Kellogg  government,  which  he 
was  instructed  to  recognize,  and  said  that  if  the  act  of  seizing  the 
Odd  I'ellows  hall  was  by  direction  of  Kellogg,  "and  if  any  violence 
is  used  to  interfere  with  this  act,  I  shall  most  assuredly  consider 
it  my  duty,  under  my  instructions,  to  use  the  whole  force  of  the 
United  States  at  my  disposal  to  prevent  such  violent  interference." 
Gov.  McEnery  then  isued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  state,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  report  of  the  Congressional  committee,  and 
then  said:  "It  has  even  been  intimated  that  the  government  de 
jure  does  not  command  the  support  and  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  because  this  government  is  unwilling  to  defy  and 
unable  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  unwillingness  and  inability,  the  stupendous  falsehood  is  pro- 
claimed that  the  people  of  Louisiana  voluntarily  submit  to  and 
acquiesce  in  this  usurpation.  If  we  resist  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  which  with  arms  defends  this  usurpation,  we  are 
rebels  ;  if  we  do  not  resist  it,  we  submit  to  and  acknowledge  its 
authority  and  power.  *  *  *  We  appeal  to  our  brethren  in  the 
other  states  for  their  sympathy  and  support  of  a  position  which 
they  are  all  interested  in  maintaining,  thus  vindicating  a  cardinal 
principal  of  our  political  system.  We  have  no  hope  or  means  of 
defense  against  the  wrongs  done  us.  We  can  only  assert  our 
rights,  refuse  submission  to  usurpation,  and  abide  the  judgment 
of  the  American  people  in  our  case." 

By  the  uprising  of  Sept.  14,  1874  (see  White  League)  the  Kel- 
logg government  was  temporarily  overthrown  and  the  McEnery 
administration  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  state  house.  But 
President  Grant  sent  more  soldiers  to  Louisiana,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  Gen.  Emory  not  to  recognize  the  McEnery  govern- 
ment at  any  time.  L'nder  these  circumstances  Gov.  McEnery,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Gen. 
John  R.  Brooke,  surrendering  the  state  property  to  the  Federal 
autliorities :  "As  the  lawful  and  acting  governor  of  this  state,  I 
surrender  to  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  capitol  and  the  remainder  of  the  property  in 
this  city  belonging  to  the  state.  This  surrender  is  in  response  to 
a  formal  demand  of  Gen.  Emory  for  such  surrender,  or  to  accept 
as  an  alternative  the  levying  of  war  upon  our  government  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  L'nited  States  under  iiis  command.  As  I 
have  already  said  to  Gen.  Emory,  wo  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  resist  the  government  of  the  L'nited  States.  Sir. 
I  transfer  to  you  the  guardianship  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  you  will  give 
protection  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens  ruled  and  ruined  by  a  cor- 
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rupt  usurpation  presided  over  by  Mr.  Kelloj^g-.  Our  people  could 
bear  the  \vn>ii;;s,  tyranny,  anuLiyaiice  and  insults  of  that  usurpation 
no  loiiL^cr.  and  they  arose  in  their  niii^ht,  swept  it  from  existence, 
and  installed  in  authority  the  rightful  government,  of  which  I 
^am  the  head.  All  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  Union  must 
admit  the  patriotism  that  aroused  our  people  to  act  as  one  man 
and  throw  ott  the  yoke  of  this  odious  usurpation.  I  know  as  a 
soldier  you  have  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  feel  that  }ou  will  temper  your  military  con- 
trol of  atTairs  with  moderation,  and  in  all  things  exhibit  that  integ- 
rity of  purpose  characteristic  of  officers  of  the  army.  I  now  hand 
over  to  you,  sir.  the  capitol  and  the  other  property  of  the  state 
under  my  charge." 

After  the  election  of  1874  a  Congressional  committee  investigated 
the  situation  in  Louisiana,  and  in  their  report  said:  "If  Louisiana 
was  a  country  by  itself.  Mcluiery  and  his  associates  would  at  once 
be  installed  in  power;  but  the  Conservatives  do  not  propose  to 
fight  the  Federal  government.  The}-  submit,  not  because  they 
want  to.  but  because  they  must ;  not  because  they  proclaim  any 
enmity  against  the  flag,  not  because  of  any  hostility  to  the  colored 
people  because  they  are  colored,  Init  because  they  regard  them- 
selves as  defrauded  out  of  the  election  of  1872.  and  yet  more  out 
of  the  last  election,  and  because  they  think  their  state  government 
has  been  to  the  last  degree  destructive  and  corrupt.  Indeed,  in 
our  judgment,  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  state  will  submit 
to  any  fair  determination  of  the  question  of  the  last  election,  or 
to  anything  by  which  they  can  secure  a  firm  and  good  govern- 
ment.   What  they  seek  is  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  prosperity." 

Simultaneously  with  this  committee's  report.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheri- 
dan, who  had  been  sent  to  Louisiana  by  the  president,  sent  a 
despatch  in  which  he  said:  "I  think  the  terrorism  now  existing 
in  I^ouisiana  could  be  entirely  removed  and  confidence  and  fair 
dealing  established  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  armed  White  League.  If  Congress  would  pass  a  bill  declaring 
them  banditti,  they  could  be  tried  by  military  commission.  *  *  * 
It  is  possible  that,  if  the  president  would  issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  them  banditti,  no  further  action  need  be  taken,  except 
tliat  which  would  devolve  upon  me."  What  a  difference  of  opinion! 
A  committee,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  agreed  that 
what  the  people  wanted  was  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  pros- 
perity. A  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  with  onl\'  a  casual 
investigation,  was  ready  to  declare  the  people  of  Louisiana  ban- 
ditti, and  was  evidently  eager  to  assume  the  "duty  that  would 
devolve  upon  him"  of  trying  by  a  military  commission  those  most 
active  in  support  of  Gov.  McF.nery.  Thus  matters  continued — the 
people  recognized  McF-nery  as  the  governor  de  jure,  but  com- 
pelled by  liayonets  to  acknowledge  Kellogg  as  the  governor  de 
facto — imtil  after  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  X'icholls  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  troops  by  order  of  President  Hayes. 

McEnery,  Samuel  Douglas,  lawyer,  governor  and  U.  S.  senator, 
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was  born  at  Munroe,  La.,  May  28,  1837,  a  bnitlier  of  John  McEncry, 
who  was  electeil  go\ernor  ol  Louisiana  in  1872.  He  was  educated 
at  Spring  Hill  college,  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  U.  S.  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  L'niversity  of  \'irginia,  and  in  1859  grad- 
uated at  the  State  and  National  law  school  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
For  about  a  year  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiceil  in 
Missouri,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  returned  to  Louisiana.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
a  member  of  a  vohmteer  company  called  the  Pelican  Greys,  and  in 
1862  was  connnissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  Confederate 
army.  His  early  military  service  .was  with  Gen.  Magruder  in  Vir- 
ginia, after  which  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  camp  of  instruc- 
tion at  Trenton,  La.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice^ 
and  though  several  times  importuned  to  become  a  candidate  for- 
public  office,  he  persistently  declined  until  1879,  when  he  was 
nominated  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gov.  W'iltz  in  Oct.,  1881,  he  became  governor,  and  in 
1884  was  elected  governor  for  a  full  term  of  4  years.  In  1888  he 
was  a  candidate  for  a  renomination.  but  was  defeated  in  the  con- 
vention by  Gen.  Francis  T.  Xicholls.  who  appointed  Mr.  McEnery 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Louisiana  supreme  court  for  a  term 
of  12  years.  In  1892  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor,  but 
was  defeated  by  Murphy  J.  Foster,  the  anti-lottery  candidate.  On. 
^lay  28,  1896.  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  succeed  Newtoru 

C.  Blanchard,  receiving  68  votes  as  against  66  for  his  opponent, 
Walter  Denegre,  who  was  supported  by  the  Republicans,  Popu- 
lists, and  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  known  as  the  Citizens' 
League.  In  1902  he  was  reelected  for  the  term  expiring  March  3, 
1909,  and  in  1908  was  reelected  for  the  term  expiring  in  1915. 

McEnery's  Administration. — The  administration  of  Gov.  Samuel 

D.  McEnery  began  on  Oct.  17,  1881.  the  day  following  the  death 
of  Gov.  W'iltz.  W.  A.  Robertson,  president  of  the  senate,  became 
ex-officio  lieutenant-governor.  McEnerv  called  the  legislature  to 
meet  in  special  session  at  Xew  Orleans  on  Dec.  5.  "to  enact  laws 
making  appropriations  to  defray  the  ordinary  e.xpenses  of  govern- 
ment, to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  to  support  the  public 
schools,  universities  and  public  charities  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  years  1882-83  :  to  make  appropriations  concerning  the  State- 
house,  for  the  redemptions  of  the  state  house  warrants,  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  other  purposes."  In 
his  message  at  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session,  the  governor 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  late  Gov. 
Wiltz;  feelingly  alluded  to  the  recent  death  of  President  Garfield  ; 
and  spoke  in  optimistic  terms  of  tiie  outlook  for  the  state.  "Xo 
country."  said  he.  "presents  such  advantages  of  water  communica- 
tion. Nearly  every  locality  is  reached  by  a  navigable  stream. 
Their  resources  are  attracting  attention,  and  despite  adverse  cir- 
cumstances a  wonderful  development  of  those  resources  is  goiofj- 
on.  Trade  and  commerce  are  increasing,  extended  railroads  arc 
in   process  of  construction,  and   manufactories  are  attracting  uni- 
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vcrsal  attention.  *  *  *  Race  prejudices  have  subsideil,  and  the 
people,  white  and  colored,  are  a  unit  in  striving  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Louisiana.  ■■  *  *  There  is  no  reason,  then,  for 
the  continued  cry  of  "Poor  Louisiana  and  her  impoverished  people.' 
We  must  realize  the  fact  that  she  is  rich,  and  force  her  to  the 
front  rank  of  states." 

On  the  subject  of  assessments  and  taxation  he  said:  "The 
assessment  roll  for  1880  shows  a  valuation  of  $177,096,459.72,  and 
for  1881,  $181,660,291.32.  This  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected. 
Such  valuations  do  us  no  credit.  When  the  property  of  this  state 
is  thoroughly  assessed,  even  at  two-thirds  of  its  value,  it  will  show 
a  valuation  of  quite  S300.000.000.  The  constitutional  limit  on  taxa- 
tion will  then  be  more  than  sufticient.  The  tax  rate  can  then  be 
reduced,  the  state  government  sustained,  and  our  state  debt  annually 
decreased.  Confidence  will  be  restored,  our  bonds  w-ill  be  on  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  interest,  commanding  a  premium;  capital 
will  rapidly  find  its  way  here,  and  we  will  no  longer  be  humiliated 
at  the  low  credit  of  our  state." 

Only  six  acts  were  passed  at  the  extra  session.  The  1st  ap- 
propriated $27,080  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  session ;  the  2nd 
authorized  the  state  treasurer  to  pay  over  the  balance  in  the  old 
seminary  fund  to  the  state  university  ;  the  3rd  made  provision  for 
repairing  the  university  buildings  at  liaton  Rouge;  the  4th  appro- 
priated about  $126,000  to  complete  the  repairs  on  the  capitol  at 
r>aton  Rouge ;  the  5th  appropriated  money  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  state  government,  salaries,  etc.,  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  charities,  etc.,  for  the 
six  months  ending  on  July  1.  1882;  and  the  6th  act  created  a 
printing  board.  The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  limitation 
of  time  before  the  license  and  revenue  bills  were  completed,  and 
a  second  extra  session  was  convened  on  Dec.  26,  when  an  act  was 
jfassed  providing  for  the  investment  of  the  interest  tax  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  state's  fiscal  agent  in  U.  S.  bonds,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  as  it  fell  due. 

Early  in  the  year  1882  preparation.s  were  commenced  for  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  mouths 
of  the  ^Mississippi  river  by  La  Salle,  when  the  unprecedented  flood 
came  and  inundated  luindreils  of  square  miles  of  land,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  This  flood  caused  a  loss  of  over  $2,000,000 
and  unfortunately  came  at  a  time  when  the  state  treasury  was  in 
no  condition  to  assist  the  suff'crers.  Congress  came  to  aid  of  the 
state  by  issuing  nearly  2.000,000  rations,  giving  liberal  sums  of 
money  and  sending  a  number  of  tents  to  shelter  those  who  had 
been  rendered  homeless.  Gov.  ^McEnery  chartered  boats  and  re- 
moved many  of  those  in  the  inundated  districts  to  safer  localities. 

On  Marcii  31.  1883.  the  state  treasurer  reported  cash  balances 
on  hand  amounting  to  S77^.S70.76.  of  which  about  $560,000  was  in 
tlic  several  funds  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debt.  A 
levee  convention  was  held  at  P.aton  Rouge  on  June  18  and  19. 
The   governor   presented   a   message   embodying   recomiiientlations 
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for  the  construction  and  repair  of  tlie  levees,  and  a  committee  re- 
ported a  comprehensive  plan  for  carrying;  tiie  recommendations  into 
effect.  (See  Levees.)  Durincf  the  year  there  was  considerable  con- 
troversy over  a  contract  entered  into  by  Gov.  W'iltz  anil  John  Mc- 
Enery  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  due  the  state  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  claimciLthat  whenever  the  contractor  reclaimed  1,000 
acres  of  sea  marsh,  worth  probably  10  cents  an  acre,  he  was  awarded 
scrip  for  500  acres,  which  he  could  place  on  land  worth  ten  times 
that  amount.  It  was  also  charged  that  the  state  had  been  defrauded 
through  collusion  with  the  register  of  the  land  office,  who  resigned 
in  June.  Gov.  McEnery  was  severely  criticised  for  permitting  such 
a  condition  to  e.xist,  but  he  replied  that  the  contract  was  in  force 
when  he  came  into  office  and  he  was  powerless  to  cancel  it.  The 
contract  was  used  against  him.  however,  when  he  announced  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  renomination,  and  the  primary  campaign 
was  marked  by  several  serious  disturbances  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
state,  the  worst  being  in  Xew  Orleans.  The  Democratic  state  con- 
vention met  at  L)aton  Rouge  on  Dec.  18,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  bitter  fight  over  contested  delegations  did  not  adjourn  until 
midnight  of  the  20th.  The  ticket  nominated  w-as  as  follows:  Gov- 
ernor, Samuel  D.  McEnery;  lieutenant-governor,  Clay  Knobloch ; 
treasurer,  E.  A.  Burke;  attorney-general,  M.  J.  Cunningham:  secre- 
tary of  state,  Oscar  Arroyo :  auditor,  O.  B.  Steele ;  superintentlent 
of  education,  Warren  Easton. 

The  Republican  state  convention  assembled  in  Xew  Orleans  on 
March  5,  1884.  and  nominated  John  A.  Stevenson  for  governor; 
W.  j\I.  Burwell.  lieutenant-governor;  John  H.  Stone,  attorney- 
general;  F.  W.  Liggins,  secretary  of  state;  A.  Duperrier,  treasurer; 
Claudius  Mayo,  auditor ;  B.  F.  Flanders,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  election  on  April  22  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected  by  about  50,000  majority,  and  constitutional  amendments 
concerning  the  judiciary  and  the  state  debt  were  ratified.  The 
one  relating  to  the  state  debt  fixed  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds 
at  2  per  cent  for  5  years  from  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  at  4  per  cent 
thereafter,  authorized  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  interest,  and  limited  the  state  tax  for  all  purposes 
to  6  mills.  The  legislature  chosen  at  this  election  assembled  on 
May  12,  and  Gov.  McEnery  was  inaugurated  near  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  On  May  20  James  B.  Eustis  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator.  By  the  adoption  of  tlie  constitutional  amendment  above 
mentioned  the  state  debt  became  permanently  fixed,  the  brokerage 
in  warrants  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  uncertainty  of  pre- 
vious years  was  eliminated  from  the  financial  situation.  On  the 
subject  of  education  the  governor  said :  "At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  the  state  has  there  been  such  outspoken  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  in  teaching,  the  employment  of  edircated  and  trained 
teachers,  and  the  extension  of  the  means  for  elementary  education. 
The  people  of  this  state  are  prepared  to  approve  any  legislation 
that  will  secure  an  eft'ective  svstem  of  free  elementarv  instruction. 
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I  advise  an  entire  chan;;c  in  the  common  school  system,  antl 
Tccomniend  that  schunl  ])reciiu-ts  l)e  presided  oxer  Ijy  local  boards 
or  commissioners,  and  that  tiie  organic  law  be  so  changed  as  to 
permit  each  school  precinct  to  tax  itself  for  school  purposes." 

At  the  presidential  election  in  November  the  Democratic  electors 
received  02,540  votes,  and  the  Republican  electors  46.347.  Fi\e 
Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  the  Republican  candidate 
in  the  2nd  district  being  \ictorious.  The  Republican  gain  in  this 
■election  was  largely  due  to  the  tariff  question,  many  of  the  rice 
and  sugar  [planters  favoring  the  protective  policy  as  relating  to 
those  industries.  On  Uec.  16,  1884,  the  World's  Industrial  and 
■Cotton  Centennial  exposition  was  opened  in  Xew  Orleans  (See 
Kx[)ositions),  and  this  year  the  name  of  the  University  of  Louisiana 
was  changetl  to  Tulane  university. 

On  Aug.  19,  1885,  the  first  Prohibition  state  convention  ever  held 
in  Louisiana  assembled  at  Shreveport.  A  state  executive  com- 
mittee was  organized,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  and  three  from  the  state  at  large,  and  directed 
to  petition  the  legislature  to  amend  the  local  option  act  so  as  to 
require  the  police  jury  of  any  parish  to  submit  the  cjuestion  of 
licensing  saloons  to  the  voters,  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
a  petition  of  citizens.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  convention :  "That  this  movement  is  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian  in  charcater,  and  seeks  oidy  to  enlist  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  all  patriotic  and  law  abiding  citizens,  without  regard  to 
race  or  party,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  all 
temperance,  benevolent  and  church  organizations  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traf^c." 

On  May  10,  1886.  the  general  assembly  met  in  regular  session 
and  continued  for  60  days.  A  law  was  passed  requiring  all  places 
of  business,  except  certain  specified  occupations,  to  close  on  Sun- 
<1ay.  The  law  was  very  unjiopular,  especially  in  Xew  Orleans,  and 
several  <ittempts  were  made  to  secure  its  repeal,  but  without  effect. 
Another  act  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  police  juries 
throughout  the  state:  relief  was  granted  to  Confederate  soldiers, 
Avoundcd  or  disabled  in  the  service,  and  to  the  widows  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  in  indigent  circumstances:  and  the  board  of  liqui- 
dation was  authorized  to  contract  with  any  bank  or  banks  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds  ami  the  warrants  drawn 
against  the  general  fund  or  the  expenses  of  the  legislature.  The 
New  Orleans  ricayuno,  si)eaking  of  the  work  of  this  legislature, 
•said:  "It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  alleged  law-makers 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  from  the  ])eople  who  "asked  for  legis- 
lation for  the  purification  of  the  jury-box.  for  the  protection  of 
the  ballot-box,  for  the  vindication  of  the  laws  upon  criminals,  and 
for  the  securing  of  honest  elections.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  petitions  of  citizens  for  the  institution  of  wholesome  reforms 
were  treated  witli  contempt  and  contumely  in  the  halls  of  the 
state  cajHtol.  ami  the  pr;iyers  of  the  petitioners  were  disreganled 
and   their   moti\es   maligned  and    misrepresented." 
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Reports  from  the  various  penal  and  charitable  institutions  for 
the  year  showed  them  to  be  in  good  working  condition,  a  number 
of  improvements  having  been  matle  in  recent  years  to  place  them 
on  a  better  basis.  The  governor  called  attention  to  the  question 
of  railroad  rates,  saying:  "There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  pe(j])le  or  tiieir  representatives  to  antagonize  these  interests  or 
to  oppress  them  with  unnecessary  laws ;  but  railway  companies, 
like  all  other  corporations  and  private  proprietors,  become  selfish, 
look  to  their  own  interests  and  ignore  the  rights  of  others.  From 
nearly  every  section  of  the  state  there  are  complaints  against  the 
discrimination  these  roads  make  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic." 

The  principal  event  of  the  year  1887  was  the  political  cam- 
paign for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  between  Gov.  AIcEnery 
and  ex-Gov.  Nicholls.  The  contest  began  in  August  and  continued 
without  cessation  until  the  Democratic  state  convention  met  at 
Baton  Rouge  on  Jan.  10.  1S88.  Nicholls  received  the  nomination 
for  governor,  and  the  ticket  was  completed  b}-  the  nomination  of 
James  Jeffries  for  lieutenant-governor;  L.  F.  Mason,  secretary  of 
state;  O.  B.  Steele,  auditor:  W.  IT.  Pipes,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Rogers, 
attorney-general;  Joseph  A.  Breaux,  superintendent  of  education. 
The  platform  favored  a  levee  system  "to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  finances  of  the  state,"  and  opposed  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  in  competition  with 
free  labor. 

The  Republican  state  convention  met  at  New  Orleans.  Ex-Gov. 
Henry  C.  Warmoth  was  again  nominated  for  that  ofiice ;  Andrew 
Hero  for  lieutenant-governor;  John  F.  Patty  for  secretary  of  state; 
James  Forsythe  for  auditor  ;-B.  F.  Flanders  for  treasurer;  Robert 
Ray  for  attorney-general ;  no  nomination  was  made  for  superin- 
tendent of  education.  The  platform  condemned  the  free-trade  ten- 
dencies of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  approved  the  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  per  annum,  made  by  Congress  for  agricul- 
tural stations  in  the  various  states,  and  recommended  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  by  the  state  legislature  to  carry  the  law  into 
efifect  in  Louisiana ;  invited  immigration,  and  opposed  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  outside  of  public  works. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  state  offices  were  elected  on  April 
18  by  about  85.000  majority:  the  legislature  contained  38  Demo- 
crats and  2  Republicans  in  the  senate,  and  86  Democrats  and  12 
Republicans  in  the  house.  Gov.  Nicholls  was  inaugurated  on  May 
21,  when  Gov.  McEnery's  administration  terminated. 

McGillivray,  Alexander. — In  1735  a  Scotchman  named  Lachlan 
McGillivrax-  came  to  this  country  and  engaged  in  business  in  the 
Indian  trade.  He  wooed  and  won  a  Creek  maiden,  named  Sehoy. 
and  .\Iexander,  born  in  1740,  was  a  son  of  this  marriage.  In  bov- 
hood  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  New  York,  where  he  received 
a  good  education,  and  at  the  age  of  17  years  he  returned  to 
Georgia  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  counting  house  of  Samuel  Elbert 
at  Savannah.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was 
influenced   to   take  sides   with   the    British,   and   during   hostilities 
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he  was  frequently  associated  witii  tlie  notorious  Daniel  McGirth. 
After  the  war  he  li\ed  aniouL^  the  Creeks,  over  whom  he  acquired 
considerable  intiuencc.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother  he  succeeded 
to  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe,  but  declined  to  accept  it  until 
called  to  do  so  by  a  formal  council,  when  he  took  the  title  of 
'"Emperor  of  the  Creeks."  Early  in  1874  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  in  I'lorida  and  Louisiana,  and  at  the 
Indian  congress  of  May  30.  1874.  he  was  made  commissary-general 
of  all  the  Creeks,  with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  S50  a  month  and 
a  share  of  the  protits  resulting  from  the  Pensacola  trade.  AIcGil- 
livray  became  interested  in  tlie  scheme  to  bring  about  the  seces- 
sion of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Under  date  of  April  25,  1788, 
he  wrote  to  Gov.  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  as  follows:  "Two  delegates 
from  the  district  of  Cumberland  have  arrived  with  proposals  of 
peace  to  this  nation.  They  represented  to  me  that  they  were 
reduced  to  extremities  by  the  incursions  of  our  warriors,  and  that, 
to  obtain  peace  and  our  friendship,  they  were  disposed  to  submit  to 
whatever  conditions  we  might  choose  to  impose;  and.  presuming 
it  would  have  a  jiowerful  intluence  with  me  and  would  secure  my 
favor,  they  added  that  they  would  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  his  Majesty  as  subjects,  and  that  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
tucky are  determined  to  free  themselves  from  their  dependence 
on  Congress,  because  that  body  cannot  protect  either  their  persons 
or  property,  or  favor  their  commerce,  and  they  therefore  believe 
that  they  owe  no  obedience  to  a  power  which  is  incapable  of  ben- 
efiting them." 

Gov.  Miro  "abstained  from  returning  any  precise  answer"  to 
this  letter,  and  so  notified  the  Spanish  government  on  June  15, 
when  he  asked  for  instructions  in  case  the  delegates  from  the 
Cumberland  district  called  on  him  with  a  view  to  becoming  Span- 
ish subjects.  In  1791  President  Washington  invited  McGillivray 
to  New  York,  and  while  there  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Washington 
and  Menry  Knox.  When  the  invitation  came  he  used  it  to  increase 
his  importance  with  the  Sjianish  authorities  and  demanded  a  salary 
of  $15,000  a  year  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  South  Carolina 
company,  if  not  against  the  I'nited  States.  His  demand  was  not 
granted,  but  he  was  given  S2.000.  The  treaty  made  with  \\'ashing- 
.ton  and  Knox  was  not  ratified  by  Congress,  because  McGillivray 
had  ceded  more  territor}-  than  he  was  authorized  to  bv  his  tribe. 
From  that  time  his  power  with  the  Indians  and  his  influence  with 
the  Spanish  otVicials  began  to  wane.  McGillivrav  has  been  de- 
scribed as  6  feet  tall,  erect,  with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  shrewdness,  French  love  of  display  and  Indian  secretive- 
ncss.  lie  served  the  I'.ritish.  Spaniards  "or  Americans,  as  best 
suited  his  own  interests,  and  has  been  called  by  Pickett  "The  Tal- 
leyrand of  .Alabama."  lie  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wetiunpka.  .Ala.,  wiiere  he  owned 
a  plantation  and  a  number  of  negro  slaves.  He  died  on  Feb. 
17.  17«)3. 

McKenzie,  a  p<.'St-villagc  of  Catahoula  parish,  is  located  on  the 
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Black  river,  8  miles  south  of  the  villajje  of  Dlack  River,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  about  20  miles  south  of  liarrisburg,  the  parish 
seat. 

McKinley,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  East  Feliciana 
parish,  is  abcnit  3  miles  southeast  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat. 

McKinley,  William.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society  on  April  10,  1901,  President  Alcee  Fortier  announced  that 
William  McKinley.  president  of  the  United  States,  would  visit 
New  Orleans  aboi'it  April  30 — the  98th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris — and  suggested  that,  as  this  was  the  first 
time  a  president  in  office  had  ever  visited  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  society  should  make  suitable  provisions  to  receive  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  cabildo.  A  committee 
on  program  was  appointed,  consisting  of  James  S.  Zacharie,  chair- 
man. Misses  Grace  King  and  .Amelie  ^L  Denegre.  John  R.  Ficklen, 
Thomas  }iIcC.  Hyman.  Charles  T.  Soniat  Du  Fossat,  Thomas  P. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Louis  G.  LeBeuf.  The  president's  arrival  was 
delayed,  so  that  the  reception  was  not  held  at  the  cabildo  until 
May  2.  Invitations  to  the  number  of  700  were  sent  out  and  when 
the  president  arrived  about  noon.  May  2,  he  was  escorted  to  the 
cabildo  by  Mayor  Paul  Capdevielle,  a  committee  of  citizens,  and 
the  1st  troop  of  cavalry  of  the  Louisiana  National  Guard.  At  the 
cabildo  the  president  was  received  by  Gov.  W.  W.  Heard  and  his 
staft ;  the  reception  was  then  held  in  the  supreme  court  room,  where 
a  formal  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Fortier,  of 
the  historical  society,  and  Mr.  AIcKinley  replied  in  a  short  but 
appropriate  speech,  acknowledging  the  courtesies  shown  him  by 
the  people  of  New  Orleans.  Jackson  Square  in  front  of  the  cabildo 
was  thronged  with  people,  and  when  President  McKinley  appeared 
on  the  balcony,  with  Gov.  Heard  on  his  right  and  Mayor  Capde- 
vielle on  his  left,  cheer  upon  cheer  rent  the  air.  After  the  applause 
had  subsided,  the  president  spoke  briefly  as  follows:  "I  have  great 
honor  in  standing  on  this  historic  ground  to  receive  the  greetings 
of  my  countrymen,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  here,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  great  transaction  took  place  that  dedicated 
a  larger  area  than  the  original  thirteen  states  to  liberty  and  union 
forever."  The  flag  was  then  hoisted  in  Jackson  Square,  on  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  unfurled  in 
Louisiana  98  years  before,  the  flag  being  saluted  by  the  ringing 
of  the  cathedral  bells  and  a  national  salute  fired  by  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  on  the  levee.  A  memorial  page  in  the  records  of  the 
supreme  court  was  set  apart  for  a  brief  account  of  the  event,  and 
this  page  was  signed  by  the  president,  the  governor,  the  ma}or, 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  bishop  of  New  Orleans, 
and  others. 

McManus,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  East  Feliciana  parish, 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Jackson  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
X'alley  railroads.  4  miles  east  of  Jackson  and  8  miles  west  of 
Clinton,  the  parish  seat.     It  has  a  money  order  postofifice,  express 
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office,  telegraph  station  and  telephone  facilities,  and  is  a  shipping 
point  of  some  importance. 

Mabel,  a  village  of  Concordia  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  about  8  miles  above  Vidalia.  the  parish  seat,  and  is  a 
shipping  point  by  water  for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  parish. 
It  has  a  money  order  postofhce.  some  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had 
a  population  uf  50. 

Macarty,  Mactigue,  was  born  in  1706,  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  French  service.  He  entered  the  army  very  early  in  life  and 
became  a  captain  in  Louisiana  in  1731.  In  1735  he  was  promoted 
to  major  of  engineers,  was  ordered  to  the  Illinois  as  commandant 
in  1752,  and  was  stationed  at  this  post  until  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  in  1760.  During  his  administration  Fort  Chartres  was 
rebuilt  in  stone  and  was  known  as  the  strongest  post  on  the  river, 
Fort  Duquesne  was  provisioned  and  supplied  with  detachments 
of  troops,  and  Fort  Massiac  (or  Massac)  was  built  in  1757.  Major 
Macarty  was  ordered  to  Xew  Orleans  in  June,  1760,  being  relieved 
in  the  command  at  I'ort  Chartres  by  his  second  in  command,  Maj. 
de  Villiers.  He  remained  on  duty  at  Xew  Orleans  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  April  20,  17(34. 

Machen  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Winn  parish. 

Macland,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  9  miles  north  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat. 

Madison  Parish,  established  in  1839,  was  named  in  honor  of 
James  Madison.  -1th  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  created 
from  territory  known  from  the  earliest  occupation  of  Louisiana  by 
the  French  as  the  "County  of  Ouachita."  As  originally  laid  out  it 
contained  a  part  of  the  present  parish  of  Franklin.  It  is  located  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  as  now  constituted  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Carroll  parish  :  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi ; 
on  the  south  by  Tensas  parish,  and  on  the  west  by  Franklin  and 
Richland  parishes,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bayou  Alacon. 
The  history  of  Madison  parish,  like  that  of  all  the  river  parishes, 
goes  back  to  1682,  when  La  Salle  descended  the  ^Mississippi,  but 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  settlements  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  in  this  section  were  made.  One  of  the  first 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  "Walnut  hills."  The  earliest  land  owners 
on  record  were  Robert  Coderan  and  John  Barney,  \vho  took  up 
land  in  1803.  They  were  followed  by  Moses  Graves.  James  Doug- 
las, Gibson  Betts  and  Elijah  Clark.  The  first  parish  of^cers  were 
R.  C.  Downer,  judge;  Charles  Gay,  sheriff:  and  John  T.  Mason, 
clerk  of  the  court.  After  the  organization  of  the  parish  Richmond 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  justice.  During  the  Civil  war  the  town 
was  practically  destroyed  and  as  it  was  not.  rebuilt,  the  parish  seat 
was  changed  to  Delta.  In  1882  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
at  Tallulah.  Madison  has  an  area  of  661  square  miles.  The 
formation  is  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamp.  The  soil  of  alluvial 
deposit  is  black,  dark  red  or  reddish-gray,  very  rich,  and  with 
only   ordinary    cultivation    is    highly    pmductive.      ^^'ater    is    excel- 
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lent  and  the  natural  supply  in  the  creeks  and  streams  is  abundant 
for  stock.  The  parish  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  along  its 
eastern  boundary,  by  the  Tensas  river  through  the  central  portion, 
by  15ayou  Macon  on  tlie  west  and  by  \'idal.  Koundaway  and  Wal- 
nut bayous  through  the  other  portions.  Cotton,  the  great  staple 
product,  yields  enormously  on  the  alluvial  bottoms.  Corn,  hay, 
oats,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  peas  and  sorghum,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables  and  grasses  are  also  grown.  Commercially, 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  fruit  growing  in  the  parish,  but 
such  fruits  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  pomegranates,  figs  and  grapes 
yield  abundantly.  The  markets  of  ]\lemphis.  \'icksburg,  St.  Louis 
and  Baton  Rouge  provide  a  growing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  garden 
products.  With  the  fine  shipping  facilities  provided  by  the  ^Nlissis- 
sippi  river,  lumbering  has  been  for  years  an  important  industry 
throughout  the  swamp  district.  Common  to  most  of  the  delta 
region,  hogs  and  cattle  are  raised,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  pork 
can  be  produced  at  less  cost  here  than  on  the  higher  lands  of  the 
state.  The  principal  manufactories  are  wooden-ware  factories, 
rice  mills  and  cotton  compresses.  Transportation  is  exceptionally 
good,  being  provided  by  water  on  the  Mississippi  river  along  the 
entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish,  by  the  \'icksburg.  Shreve- 
port  &  Pacific  R.  R..  which  traverses  the  central  part  of  the  parish 
east  and  west,  and  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  ^Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.  which  runs  north  and  south  through  the  eastern  part.  ]\Iadi- 
son  has  no  large  towns,  Tallulah,  the  parish  seat,  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  die  two  railroads,  being  the  most  important.  Other 
towns  and  villages  are  Ashley,  Coleman.  Griiifin.  Delta,  Duckport, 
Mound,  Omega,  Kellogg"s  Landing,  Quebec,  Thomastown  and 
Waverly.  The  following  data  concerning  the  parish  are  taken 
from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms.  2.489:  acreage, 
131,086;  acres  improved,  71,097:  value  of  land  and  improvements 
e.xclusive  of  buildings.  SI. 582.040:  value  of  farm  buildings,  $525,970; 
value  of  live  stock.  S371,537;  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to 
live  stock,  $922,900;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  34; 
capital  invested,  $59,130;  wages  paid.  $3,481;  cost  of  materials 
used.  $10,742;  total  value  of  products,  $37,222.  The  population  of 
the  parish  for  1900  was  899  whites,  11,422  colored,  a  total  of  12,322, 
a  decrease  of  1,813  during  the  preceding  decade. 

Madisonville,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  St.  Tammany  parish, 
is  located  on  the  Tchefuncte  river,  a  short  distance  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  about  6  miles  southwest  of  Covington,  the  parish 
seat.  Mandeville  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Madisonville  is 
an  old  town,  having  been  incorporated  many  years  ago.  It  has 
important  lumbering  interests,  brickyards,  a  large  retail  trade,  a 
money  order  postotlice,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  779.  A' 
line  of  steamboats  run  between  New  Orleans  and  Madisonville 
and  other  places  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
Early  in  Jan..  1864.  some  skirmishing  i^ccurred  about  Madisonville, 
though  the  town  was  finally  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  about 
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1,000  Federal  troojis  luuler  coinniaiu!  of  Col.  Kimball,  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  \c\v  Orleans  for  that  purpose. 

Madrid,  Treaty  of. —  (See  Treaties.) 

Mafia. — Among  the  Italians  in  the  United  States  there  are  various 
societies  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  members,  or  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  by  the  assassination  of  the  offender. 
On  Oct.  15,  ISyO,  Dav^id  C'  Ht'nnessey,  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
New  Orleans  police,  was  shot  near  his  home  after  dark,  and  before 
he  died  stated  that  the  "Dagoes"  had  shot  him.  Hennessey  had 
been  active  in  securing  the  extradition  of  one  Esposito,  a  fugitive 
Italian  bandit,  and  also  in  the  arrest  of  and  finding  evidence  against 
several  members  of  the  Provenzanos,  a  gang  of  Italian  longshore- 
men, who  were  awaiting  trial  on  the  charge  of  firing  from  ambush 
upon  some  Matrangas.  members  of  another  gang,  competitors  in 
the  busiiiess  of  unloading  fruit  vessels  at  the  Xew  Orleans  wharves. 
The  belief  soon  became  prevalent  that  Hennessey  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  "Alafia,"  an  oath  bound  Italian  society  for  assassina- 
tion, and  this  belief  was  further  confirmed  by  the  acquittal  of  the 
Provenzanos.  On  Feb.  6,  1891,  the  district  attorney  arraigned 
6  Italians  indicted  for  the  shooting  of  Hennessey  and  3  charged 
with  being  accessories.  After  a  tedious  trial,  in  which  more  than 
150  witnesses  were  examined,  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal in  the  cases  of  the  6  principals  indicted.  A  committee  of 
50  citizens  had  been  appointed  to  assist  the  authorities,  and  these 
men  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  verdict  as  contrary  to  the 
evidence.  It  was  even  intimated  that  some  of  the  jurors  had  been 
bribed  to  render  such  a  verdict,  and  the  general  belief  was  strength- 
ened that  it  was  impossible  to  convict  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions, as  they  were  bound  to  save  each  other  by  perjured  evidence. 

The  verdict  was  handed  in  on  March  13,  and  the  next  morning 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Xew  Orleans  morning  papers : 
"Mass  Meeting!  All  good  citizens  are  invited  to  attend  a  mass 
meeting  on  Saturday.  March  14,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  at  Clay  statue, 
to  take  steps  to  remedy  the  failure  of  justice  in  the  Hennessey 
case.  Come  prepared  for  action."  This  notice  was  signed  by  a 
number  of  well-known  citizens,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  assembled  at  the  statue.  An  address  was  made 
by  William  S.  Parkerson,  in  which  he  said:  "When  courts  fail, 
the  people  must  act!  What  protection,  or  assurance  of  protection, 
is  there  left  us,  when  the  very  head  of  our  police  department,  our 
chief  of  police,  is  assassinated  in  our  very  midst  by  the  ]\Iafia 
society,  and  his  assassins  are  again  turned  loose  on  the  community? 
The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans  to  say  whether 
they  are  going  to  stand  these  outrages  by  organized  bands  of 
assassins,  for  the  people  to  say  whether  they  shall  permit  them  to 
continue.  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  fairly.  Are  you  going  to  let 
it  continue?  Will  every  man  here  follow  me,  and  see  the  murder 
of  D.  C.  Hennessey  vindicated?  Are  there  men  enough  here  to 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  that  infamous  jury,  every  one  of  whom  is 
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a  perjurer  and  a  scouiulrcl?  Men  and  citizens  of  Xew  Orleans, 
follow  me,  I  will  be  your  leader!" 

Mr.  Parkcrson  was  followed  by  Walter  C.  Denegre,  after  which 
John  C.  W'icklitte  began  an  address  but  was  unable  to  finish  it 
on  account  of  the  intense  excitement,  the  crowd  shouting  "On  to 
the  prison!  Hang  the  Dago  murderers!"  With  Parkerson  as  the 
leader,  James  D.  Houston,  first  lieutenant,  and  Wicklilte  as  the 
second,  the  people  marched  to  the  parish  prison,  in  which  there 
were  19  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Hennessey.  One  of  these,  a  mere  boy,  was  protected 
by  the  leaders,  2  were  taken  from  the  prison  and  hanged,  and 
9  were  shot  down  in  the  jail.  After  the  lynching  was  over  Mr. 
Parkerson  again  addressed  the  crowd  briefly,  saying:  "I  have  per- 
formed the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life  to-day.  Now  go  home, 
and  God  bless  you  and  the  community." 

On  the  day  of  the  lynching  Baron  Fava.  the  Italian  minister  at 
\N'ashington,  acting  under  instructions  from  his  home  government, 
made  a  formal  written  protest  to  Mr.  Blaine,  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  telegraphed  to  Gov.  Xicholls.  urging  the  arrest  of  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Italians.  In  his  reply  the  governor 
deplored  the  conditions  that  made  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Xew  Orleans  necessary,  but  declined  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  any  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  affair.  Eight 
of  the  Italians  were  naturalized  American  citizens,  the  other  three 
were  Sicilians,  who  were  Italian  subjects.  Diplomatic  relations 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  became  so  strained  that  Baron 
Fava,  the  minister  above  mentioned,  and  Albert  G.  Porter,  the 
U.  S.  minister  at  Rome,  both  left  their  posts.  The  matter  was 
finally  adjusted  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  $25,000  by  the 
United  States  for  distribution  among  the  families  of  the  victims. 
and  in  April,  1892,  the  ministers  returned  to  their  places.  The 
affair  caused  wide-spread  comment,  but  was  justified  by  the  people 
of  Louisiana  as  an  act  of  self-preservation.  The  lynching  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  Italians  of  the  state,  and  no  more  acts  ot 
violence  were  committed  by  the  Mafia. 

Magnolia,  a  post-hamlet  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is  situated 
on  a  confluent  of  the  Amite  river,  about  5  miles  north  of  JDenham 
Springs,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles  northeast  of 
Baton  Rouge,  the  parish  seat. 

Magruder,  Allan  B.,  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  was  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1775.  He  received  an  academic  education,  and 
studied  and  practiced  law  at  Lexington,  Ky.  After  a  few  years  he 
removed  to  Louisiana:  served  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  before  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
a  Democrat.  He  served  as  senator  from  Xov.  18.  1812,  to  March 
3,  1813.  During  his  life  he  published  several  literarv  works.  He 
died  at  Opelousas,  La.,  April  16.  1822. 

Mahon,  a  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of  Claiborne  parish. 
is  on  the  Bayou  D'Arbonne.  about  4  miles  east  of  Oakes.  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  8  miles  north  of  Homer,  the  parish  seat. 
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Mains,  a  post-hanilct  of  roiiitc  Ccnipcc  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part,  ahout  4  miles  west  of  liatehelor,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  ahuut  20  miles  northwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish 
seat. 

Mamon,  a  post-handet  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  on  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  of  the  Southern  i'acific  R.  R.,  about  18  miles 
northwest  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station 
anil  is  the  tradinij  center  for  a  large  agricultural  and  cattle  district. 

Manchac  (R.  R.  name  Longwood),  a  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Hast  I'.aton  Rouge  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Yazoo  & 
^Mississippi  X'alley  R.  R.,  about  8  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  126. 

Mandeville,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  St.  Tammany 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Northern 
R.  R.  It  is  an  old  town,  liaving  been  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature on  March  24.  1840.  and  is  popular  as  a  summer  resort,  being 
connected  witli  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  by  a  line  of  boats  which 
make  regular  trips  across  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected by  an  electric  railway  with  Covington,  the  parish  seat,  about 
-9  miles  north.  Mandeville  has  important  lumbering  interests, 
brickyards,  wood-working  factories,  several  first  class  mercantile 
establishments,  good  schools  and  churches,  a  money  order  post- 
office,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  hotels.    The  population  in  1900  was  1,029. 

Mangham,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Richland  parish, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Mangham  cSi  X'ortheastern  and 
the  Xew  Orleans  &  Xorthwestern  railroads,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Rayville.  It  is  a  trading  center  for  a  large  district  in  eastern 
part  of  Richland  and  the  western  part  of  Franklin  parish,  has  a 
bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  office  and  telegraph  offices, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  110. 

Manifest,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is 
situated  on  Salem  creek,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Harrison- 
burg, the  ])arish  scat,  and  10  miles  northwest  of  Black  River,  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  is  a 
trading  center  for  the  neighborhood,  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  80. ' 

Mann,  James,  soldier  and  member  of  Congress,  Avas  born  at 
Gorham,  Me.,  in  1822.  He  was  elected  state  senator,  and  served 
as  county  treasurer  and  custc^n  house  officer  at  Portland.  When 
the  Ci\il  war  liroke  out  he  entered  the  Federal  army  and  served 
during  the  war.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  treasurv  agent 
for  Louisiana,  where  he  settled.  He  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Louisiana  to  tlie  40th  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  serving  from 
July  18.  l.^r.'^.  to  his  death.  Auix.  26,  1868,  at  Xew  Orleans, 'l.a. 

Manning,  Thomas  Courtland,  jurist,  was  horn  in  F.dcnton,  X'^.  C, 
in  1831.  His  fir-t  .\merican  ancestor  emigrated  from  England  to 
\''irgiin'a    in    the    l~th    century.      Thomas    Manning   was    educated 
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at  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and. bc^^an  to  practice  in  his  native  town,  but  moved  to 
Louisiana  in  1S55  and  settled  at  Alexandria,  where  he  acquired 
a  large  practice.  He  sympathized  with  his  adopted  state  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  secession  conven- 
tion of  1861  as  a  State-Rights  Democrat,  and  at  the  close  of.  the 
convention  was  elected  lieutenant  in  a  Louisiana  Confederate  regi- 
ment. During  the  war  he  served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  Gov.  Moore's  staff,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  Louisiana,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1872  he  declined  to  become 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  governor,  but  was  a  presidential 
elector,  and  in  1876  was  vice-president  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention  that  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  One  year  later 
he  was  again  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench,  this  time  as  chief 
justice,  and  served  until  1880.  when  the  constitution  of  1879  went 
into  effect.  While  serving  on  the  bench  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  chief 
justice  he  was  presidential  elector,  and  in  the  fall  of  1880  was 
appointed  L'.  S.  senator,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  for  the 
third  time,  and  served  until  1886.  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  U.  S-  minister  to  ^lexico,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  on  Oct.  11,  1887,  at  Xew  York  city. 

Mansfield,  the  capital  of  De  Soto  parish,  dates  back  to  1843. 
shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  parish.  On  June  5  of  that  year  it 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  and  the  name  suggested  by 
Thomas  Abington,  an  admirer  of  the  Scotch  peer.  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  town  was  incorporated  on  April  15,  1847,  and  an  act  of  March 
17,  1852,  conferred  judicial  powers  upon  the  mayor.  The  town  is 
situated  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  parish,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railroads, 
about  40  miles  south  of  Shreveport.  The  region  around  it  is 
devoted  to  farming,  lumbering  and  stock  raising.  Alansfield  Female 
college  was  founded  here  in  1854,  and  a  year  later  the  college  was 
incorporated.  .After  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  April  8,  1864,  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  Confederates  until 
1865.  Mansfield  has  a  courthouse,  a  good  hotel,  a  bank,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian.  Episcopal  churches,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  had  a  Catholic  church,  which  was  abandoned  when  the  Car- 
melite church  was  established  at  Carmel,  8  miles  east.  Among  its 
most  important  industries  are  a  steam  cotton-gin,  a  grist  mill  and 
a  cottonseed  oil  mill.  The  Mansfield  Advertiser  was  established  in 
1849.  by  W.  I.  Hamilton  and  J.  W.  Parsons.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  papers  have  been  published  in  the  town.  In  1888  the 
Farmers'  Union  organized  the  Farmers'  Supply  companv,  which 
carries  a  stock  of  $20,000,  and  in  1888-9  they  controlled  over  4,000 
bales  of  cotton.  The  De  Soto  Live  Stock  association  was  organized 
in  1890,  and  it  has  completed  a  fair  grounds  and  race  track.     The 
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population  of  Ivlansficld  in  1900  was  847.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice,  telegraph,  express  and  telephone  facilities,  and  is  the 
supply  town  for  tiie  central  portion  of  the  parish. 

An  important  engagement  was  fought  near  Mansfield  on  April 
8,  1864,  between  Gen.  Banks'  army  and  the  Confederate  forces 
commanded  by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  This  battle  marked  the 
turning  point  of  Banks'  Red  River  campaign,  as  after  that  his 
movement  was  backward  instead  of  forward.  Among  the  Con- 
federates killed  at  MansfieUl  were  Col.  Leopold  Armant  and  Brig.- 
Gen.  Alfred  MuntMn. 

Mansfield  Female  College. — This  well  known  college  for  women 
was  founded  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  Mansfield, 
De  Soto  parish,  La.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Alethodist 
denomination,  and  tiie  men  most  active  in  its  estal)lishment  were 
its  first  president,  Rev.  H.  C.  Thweatt.  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Rev.  William  E.  Doty.  The  citizens  of  Mans- 
field and  the  region  adjacent  thereto  contributed  some  330,000 
to  the  enterprise.  It  was  incorporated  on  March  9,  1855,  by 
Jacob  W.  Wemple,  Henry  Moss,  A\'illiam  Crosby,  William  H. 
Terrill,  Benjamin  Person,  George  C.  Burns  and  others,  imder  the 
name  of  "The  President  and  Trustees  of  Mansfield  Female  Col- 
lege," and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  The  legislature  of  1855  appropriated  85,000  to  the 
college  to  complete  its  buildings,  which  were  finished  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  college  is  located  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  state, 
on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Red  river  and  the  Sabine,  40  miles 
south  of  Shreveport,  and  the  site  is  pleasant  and  sanitary.  The 
main  building  is  a  solid  and  massive  brick  structure,  large  and 
imposing  in  appearance,  yielding  a  generous  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  the  other  buildings  are  ample  quarters  for 
dining  room,  class  rooms,  music  rooms,  chapel,  etc.,  and  the 
college  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  during  the  war  between  the  states,  the  college  has 
maintained  a  continuous  existence,  though  it  has  had  its  financial 
ups  and  downs.  The  work  of  the  college  is  broad  and  thorough 
and  embraces  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
English  literature,  history  and  geography,  the  natural  sciences, 
ethics,  modern  languages,  poetry,  music,  art,  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,   etc. 

Mansura,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Avoyelles  parish,  about 
7  miles  south  of  Marksville.  the  parish  seat,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  modern  towns  in  the  parish.  It  was  incorporated  on  ]\Iarch 
13,  1860,  and  the  postofiice  was  establish.ed  there  in  1866,  with 
David  Siess  as  postmaster.  Several  times  the  people  of  the  parish 
desired  to  move  the  seat  of  justice  to  Mansura,  but  could  not.  as  it 
was  unconstitutional.  Mansura  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  trading  towns  of  the  parish.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  coinpany  and  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  railroads,  and  ships  several  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  every  year.     It   has  a   bank,  a   money  order  postoffice,   an 
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express  office,  telesraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  in  1900  had 
a  population  of  408. 

Manufacturing. —  I'rom  the  earliest  settlement  of  Louisiana  agri- 
culture has  been  the  leading  occupation,  but  since  the  Civil  war 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries  of  the  state.  In  1870,  the  first  census  year  after  the 
war,  the  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  reporting  was  1,744; 
capital  invested,  S18. 3 13.974;  number  of  persons  employed,  8,789; 
value  of  all  manufactured  products,  815.587,473.  In  1900  the  num- 
ber of  manufactiu-ing  establishments  had  increased  to  4,350;  the 
invested  capital  to  $113,084,294;  the  number  of  employees  to  42,210, 
and  the  value  of  manufactured  products  to  $121,181,683.  These 
figures  show  the  progress  of  manufacturing  during  a  period  of 
30  years — a  progress  that  compares  favorably  with  the  other  states 
of  the  Union. 

One  drawback  to  manufacturing  enterprises  for  many  years  was 
the  high  price  of  fuel,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  canal  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  through 
Lake  Borgne,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Warrior  river  in  Ala- 
bama, through  water  rates  can  be  obtained  on  coal  from  Alabama 
mines,  thus  materially  lessening  the  cost  of  that  commodity.  This 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  factories  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  while  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Texas  and  southwestern  Louisiana  has  given  cheaper  fuel  to  that 
section  of  the  state,  and  the  natural  gas  field  in  the  northwestern 
part  is  furnishing  cheap  fuel  to  Shreveport  and  the  adjacent  towns 
and  cities.  Another  agency  that  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to 
manufacturing  is  the  increase  in  railroad  mileage,  afTording  better 
facilities  for  placing  manufactured  goods  on  the  market.  As  the 
railroads  are  extended  into  hitherto  undeveloped  portions  of  the 
state,  new  towns  spring  up  and  each  of  these  towns  supports  one 
or  more  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state  is  that 
of  sugar  and  molasses,  in  which  the  growth  between  1890  and  1900 
was  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  the  former  year  38  establish- 
ments reported  an  invested  capital  of  $1,943,601.  with  1.963  wage- 
earners,  and  products  valued  at  $12,603,913.  In  1900  the  number 
of  establishments  had  increased  to  384,  the  capital  invested  to 
$52,799,105,  the  number  of  wage-earners  to  6.504,  and  the  value 
of  the  products  to  $47,891,691,  The  census  report  for  1900  says: 
"One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  local  manufacture  is 
the  enforced  idleness  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  expen- 
sive plants,  thus  entailing  a  loss' on  capital  invested.  An  industry 
is  now  being  developed  which  is  intended  to  keep  these  plants  in 
operation  for  a  longer  period,  and  utilize  a  waste  product.  This  is 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  bagasse,  the  woody  fiber  of  the 
sugar-cane  after  the  juice  has  been  expresed.  With  a  small  admix- 
ture of  jute  or  manila,  this  material  has  been  found  to  make  one 
of  the  finest  grailes  of  heavy  pajjer." 

Second  in  importance  is  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber 
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products.  In  this  indiistn-  the  number  of  establishments  increased 
between  1890  and  l^'OO  from  127  to  432;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  from  3,311  to  10,171  ;  the  amount  of  capital  invested  from 
$5,714l313  to  $20,0' '3, 104;  and  the  total  value  of  products  from 
$5,745, l'J4  to  $17,408,513.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  railroads,  improved  methods  of  loggfng, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  waste  about  the  mills.  New  Orleans 
and  l.akc  Charles  arc  two  of  the  greatest  lumber,  stave  and  shingle 
markets  in  the  South. 

The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  holds  third  place  in 
the  list  of  Louisiana  manufacturing  industries.  Between  1890  and 
1900  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  7  to  24;  the 
invested  capital  from  $1,082,752  to  ?4,622,569;  the  number  of  em- 
ployees from  387  to  1,317;  and  the  value  of  products  from  $1,573,626 
to  $7,026,452.  Toward  the  close  of  the  decade  an  oil  refinery  was 
started  in  New  Orleans,  from  which  port  most  of  the  products  are 
distributed,  the  oil  and  cake  being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  by-products  of  the 
oil  mills,  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  has  become  an  important 
feature  of  the  mamifacturing  interests  of  the  state. 

Between  1890  and  19(J0  the  number  of  concerns  engaged  in 
cleaning  and  polishing  rice  increased  from  16  to  37;  the  invested 
capitarfrom  $1,033,700  to  $1,818,144;  the  number  of  employees 
from  3^5  to  412;  and  the  value  of  tinished  products  from  $4,009,901 
to  $5,736,451.  Regarding  the  rice  industry,  the  census  report  for 
1900  says:  "During  the  last  year  of  the  decade  a  great  impetus 
was  given  the  industry  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of 
cultivating  rice  and  the  establishment  of  irrigating  plants  in  the 
principal  rice-producing  section.  Many  farmers  from  the  North- 
west have  moved  to  the  state  and  engaged  in  rice  culture.  At 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  in  1900  this  development  had  barely 
commenced."  .\s  this  is  written  nine  years  after  that  census  report 
was  made,  it  is  impossible  to  give  authentic  figures  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  rice  industry  during  that  period.  But  it  has 
been  more  ra()id  than  before,  and  the  census  of  1910  will  doubtless 
show  a  much  greater  increase  than  in  any  preceding  decade. 

Of  the  4,350  manufacturing  establishments  reporting  in  1900 
there  were  877  devoted  tc^  tlie  four  industries  mentioned  above. 
The  remaining  3.473  concerns  embraced  a  large  variety  of  indus- 
tries, including  6'>  foundries  and  machine  shops,  several  of  which 
make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  machinerv;  12  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  58  for  brick  and 
tile;  49  for  carriages  and  wagons;  25  for  men's  clothing;  34  for 
ice;  134  printing  and  publishing  houses;  69  fiour  and  grist  mills; 
57  furniture  factories:  34  cigar  factories,  and  10  for  the  production 
of  nava!  stores.  Concerning  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  the 
census  report  for  l'>00  says.  "The  statistics  can  not  be  shown  in 
detail,  because  there  are  only  two  establishments  in  the  state,  but 
it  is  beginning  to  assume  importance.  Several  large  cotton  fac- 
tories are  projected,  or  are  in  process  of  erection.     Conditions  in 
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Louisiana  are  favorable  to  the  industry,  and  there  are  many  small 
towns,  along  the  great  trunk-line  railroads  that  traverse  the  state, 
where  large  cotton  factories  can  be  o])erated  ti:)  advantage,  employ- 
ing a  portion  of  the  local  population,  and  using  cotton  grown 
within  easy  hauling  distance." 

This  statement  is  corroborated  and  emphasized  by  a  handbook 
published  some  years  later  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture  and 
immigration.  This  handbook  says:  "Of  all  the  industries  which 
Louisiana  has  which  offer  inducements,  that  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing offers  supreme  attractions.  The  advantages  of  location  of 
a  cotton  factory  anywhere  in  the  state,  on  the  scene  of  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  material,  is  now  a  trite  topic.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  New  England  contended  that  it  was  preposterous  for  the  South 
to  think  of  manufacturing  any  grade  of  goods  from  cotton.  In  a 
few  years  the  South  has  practically  driven  the  East  out  of  all 
lines  of  coarser  manufacture,  and  is  now  demonstrating  that  this- 
promise  was  not  overestimated.  This  subject  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  Louisiana.  It  has  been  successfully  tried  in- 
the  Carolinas,  and  in  Louisiana  stock  companies  have  already 
been  formed  for  the  erection  of  cotton  factories.  The  induce- 
ments in  this  field  are  tremendous.  There  are  many  things  which 
place  Louisiana  at  the  head  of  the  cotton  producing  states,  and 
especially  as  a  field  for  the  erection  of  factories.  First,  the  cheap- 
ness of  fuel,  oil  and  coal;  second,  the  cost  and  quality  of  labor; 
third,  the  abundance  of  raw  material ;  fourth,  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  the  opportunities  for 
export  trade,  furnished  by  the  great  port  of  Xew  Orleans.  Free 
sites  can  be  obtained  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  for  the  erec- 
tion of  factories;  cheap  brick  and  lumber  are  always  plentiful  for 
the  factory;  cheap  labor  is  abimdant.  and  is  always  obtainable  in 
Louisiana.  Shreveport.  ]\Ionroe  and  Clinton  have  cotton  factories^ 
and  other  cities  are  moving  actively.  Xew  Orleans  has  had  a 
number  of  successful  mills,  all  turning  out  a  good  grade  of  goods, 
■which  have  never  failed  to  find  a  quick  and  ready  market,  and 
pay  good   dividends." 

The  five  leading  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  are  New 
Orleans.  Shreveport.  Baton  Rouge.  Plaquemine  and  Gretna.  The 
number  of  establishments  in  these  five  cities  was  1,705  ;  the  number 
of  people  employed,  19,661,  and  total  value  of  products,  $71,069,557, 
more  than  58  per  cent  of  the  state's  entire  manufactured  products. 

Many,  the  seat  of  justice  and  principal  town  of  Sabine  parish, 
is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  parish  in  the  r>ayt)u  Lenann 
and  the  Kansas  Citv  Southern  R.  R.,  and  was  settled  soon  after 
the  creation  of  the  parish.  On  May  17,  1843.  \V.  R.  D.  Speight, 
I.  \V.  Eason,  G.  W.  Thompson  and  S.  S.  Eason  donated  to  the 
parish  40  acres  of  land,  "adjoining  the  Peter  Buvens  land,  begin- 
ning at  the  fork  of  the  road  east  of  Ilosea  Preslay's  house  and  along 
the  Speight  road,"  for  the  site  of  the  parish  seat.  The  plat  as 
surveyed  in   1844  shows   that  the   town   had  a  public  square  and 
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eight  streets.  It  was  named  after  Col.  Many,  one  of  the  popular 
officers  then  in  CLimniaiul  at  I'"ort  Jesup,  which  was  an  important 
military  post  when  Many  was  still  a  timbering  wilderness.  The 
town  was  incorporated  on  March  10,  1853.  and  a  jail  built  in  1859, 
but  a  store  building  was  used  for  the  parish  offices  until  1881.  when 
a  courthouse  was  built.  Many  was  reincorporated  in  1877.  John 
Baldwin  was  the  first  man  to  locate  on  the  site  of  Many.  He 
built  there  at  an'  early  day  a  log  house,  which  stood  until  1880, 
and  during  his  life  was  used  as  a  hotel.  The  first  store  was  a  log 
structure,  built  by  Baldwin  soon  after  he  completed  his  house, 
and  after  serving  for  a  store  for  some  years  was  turned  into  a 
cotton  warehouse.  -The  first  postmaster  was  John  Baldwin,  who 
was  followed  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.  Father  Aubree  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  church  of  St.  John  (Catholic)  built  in  1870  on  lands 
donated  for  the  purpose.  The  first  denominational  school  was 
established  in  1887.  Today  Many  is  a  flourishing  town,  as  it  is 
tiie  supply  station  for  a  large  lumber  district.  It  has  2  banks,  a 
money  order  postoffice.  express  and  telegraph  offices,  a  number  of 
good  mercantile  concerns,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  354. 

Marbois,  Francois  de  Barbe,  a  I'"rench  author  and  statesman  gen- 
erally referred  to  by  historians  as  Barbe  Marbois,  was  born  in  1745 
in  the  old  fortified  city  of  Metz.  170  miles  east  of  Paris  on  the 
river  Moselle.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  when  he  was 
about  35  years  of  age  was  made  consul-general  to  the  United 
States  and  charge-d'aft'aires.  Some  four  years  later  Louis  XVI 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  \'ienna,  and  in  1795  he  was  elected 
to  the  council  of  elders,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence  and  wisdom.  He  was  one  of  those  deported  to  Guiana 
by  the  directory  in  Sept.  1797,  but  was  recalled  by  Xapoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  in  1801  made  him  director  of  finance  or  minister  of  the 
treasury.  W'hile  holding  this  position  he  was  delegated  to  negotiate 
with  the  American  commissioners  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States.  In  1805  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  treasury  department,  but  in  1808  he  became  first  president  of 
the  cour  des  comptes.  or  chamber  of  accounts,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death  in  1837.  He  was  also  keeper  of  the 
seals  and  minister  of  justice  in  1815-16,  and  in  1817  he  received 
the  title  of  marquis.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
morals,  i)olitics  and  history,  the  best  known  of  which  are  "The 
Conspiracy  of  Arnold  .\gainst  the  United  States,"  published  in 
1816,  and  the  "History  of  Louisiana,"  published  in  1828.  (See  also 
Louisiana  Purchase.) 

Marcel,  a  post-hamlet  of  Iberia  parish,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part,  about  2  miles  soutwest  of  Peebles,  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  8  miles  southwest  of  Xew   Iberia,  the  parish  seat. 

Marco,  a  post-\illage  of  Xatchitoches  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Red  ri\er,  near  the  southern  boundary.  3  miles  west  of  Colfax,  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  a  shipping 
point  for  a  large  area  of  the  Red  river  valley.  The  population  in 
1900  was  100. 
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Mardi  Gras. — This  is  the  French  name  for  what  is  known  in 
the  calendar  of  the  En^^jlish  church  as  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  literally 
translated  means  'T"at  Tuesday."  It  applies  directly  to  the  festival 
held  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  or  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  and  is  most  extensively  celebrated  in  Rome  and 
Paris.  In  tiie  latter  city  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  lead  in  the 
procession  a  fat  ox  (bceuf  gras,  whence  the  name  Mardi  Gras), 
followed  by  a  gorgeous  car  bearing  a  child  representing  the 
butchers'  king.  It  was  from  Paris  that  Xew  Orleans  derived  her 
Mardi  Gras  festivities,  generally  known  in  this  country  as  ""The 
Carnival,"  which  dates  back  to  1827,  when  some  young  Creole 
gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  school  in  Paris  decided  upon 
their  return  home  to  organize  a  street  procession  of  maskers.  Cont- 
pared  with  the  grand  displays  of  later  years,  this  first  ]\Iardi  Gras 
was  an  insignificant  affair.  But  the  entertainment  found  favor 
with  the  people  and  was  usually  observed,  each  year  on  a  grander 
scale  than  the  preceding  one,  until  Xew  Orleans  has  become  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  even  in  Europe  as  the  "Carnival 
City." 

In  1831  a  Mobile  organization  known  as  the  Cowbellions  in- 
augurated in  that  city  the  reproduction  of  scenes  from  iiistory, 
folk-lore,  poetry,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  tableaux  drawn  about  the 
streets  on  richly  decorated  floats.  The  idea  was  adopted  by  X'ew 
Orleans  in  1839,  when  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  parade 
was  a  gigantic  cock,  some  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  "riding  in  a  carriage 
and  delighting  the  crowds  with  his  stentorian  crows."  Since  that 
time  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  spectacular  portion  of 
the  pageants.  At  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  Feb.  24,  1857,  (Mardi  Gras) 
there  appeared  on  the  streets  a  brilliant  series  of  moving  tableaux 
representing  scenes  designed  from  Milton's  description  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  in  his  "Paradise  Lost."  \\"hence  they  came  no  one 
could  tell,  but  after  the  carnival  it  was  discovered  that  a  society 
called  the  "Mystic  Krewe."  now  known  as  the  Mystic  Krewe  of 
Comus,  was  responsible  for  their  presentation.  The  following  year 
the  Krewe  presented  tableaux  from  mythology ;  in  1859  the  four 
English  holidays — Tv.'elfth  Xight,  May-day,  Midsummer  Eve  and 
Christmas  formed  the  subjects  of  the  tableaux;  in  1860  the  history 
of  America  from  the  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  given  :  and  in  1861  the  story  of  human  life — Child- 
hood, Youth,  Manhood  and  Old  Age,  followed  by  Death — consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  the  display.  Then  came  the  Civil  war,  which 
for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  gayeties  of  Mardi  Gras,  but  in  1866 
Comus  reappeared  in  a  series  of  tableaux  representing  the  Past. 
Present  and  Future.  From  that  time  until  1884.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1875,  1879  and  1883.  annual  street  parades  were 
given  by  the  Mystic  Krewe.  From  1884  to  1890  the  pageants  were 
suspended  for  some  reason,  but  since  1890  the  Krewe  has  never 
failed  to  be  on  hand  with  some  appropriate  display. 

In  1870  the  Twelfth  Xight  Revelers,  another  mystic  organization. 
came    into   existence   and   gave   annual   entertainments    until    1876, 
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then  discontinued  them  until  1894,  when  the  society  was  reorgan- 
ized. This  society,  as  its  name  in<Hcates,  celebrates  Jan.  6,  the 
12th  night  after  Christmas,  the  principal  feature  of  their  festivities 
-being  a  grand  masquerade  ball.  A  Tourist's  Guide  Book,  published 
by  the  I'icayune  in  I'JOO,  says:  "The  ball  is  very  interesting, 
reproducing  all  the  old  Creole  customs  and  observances  of  Twelfth 
Night,  such  as  cutting  of  the  Twelfth  Night  or  King's  Cake,  in 
-which  are  hidden  tlie  gold  and  silver  mystic  beans.  The  one  who 
.gets  the  slice  containing  the  gold  beans  becomes  king  or  queen. 
-as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  finders  of  the  silver  beans  become  the 
royal  attendants." 

The  year  1872  marked  the  first  appearance  of  "Rex,"'  who  has 
■made  his  annual  visits' since  that  time,  and  who  has  become  recog- 
nized as  the  "King  of  the  Carnival,"  his  courtiers  being  appointed 
from  among  the  best  people  of  the  city.  He  arrives  from  his  sup- 
posed far  distant  realm  on  Monday  preceding  Mardi  Gras,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  entry  into  the  city  is  scarcely  less  imposing  than 
the  Mardi  Gras  pageant  itself.  Vessels  of  all  descriptions,  be- 
decked with  pennants  of  variegated  hues,  descend  the  river  to 
meet  his  yacht  and  escort  the  royal  visitor  to  the  landing  in  front 
■of  the  city.  As  he  disembarks  he  is  welcomed  by  an  artillery 
salute  and  the  music  of  numerous  bands.  A  grand  procession  is 
then  formed  and  he  is  escorted  to  the  city  hall,  where  the  mayor 
'of  New  Orleans  presents  him  with  t!ie  keys  of  the  city.  Rex  issues 
his  imperial  decree.  "Let  joy  be  unconfined,"  and  for  the  next 
2A  hours  no  khig  ever  enjoyed  greater  privileges  or  had  more  loyal 
subjects. 

Other  societies  are  the  Knights  of  Mqmus,  which  first  appeared 
in  1872 :  the  Krewe  of  Proteus,  which  made  its  first  appearance  on 
Mardi  Gras  eve  in  1882  with  a  single  tableau  "The  Dream  of 
Egypt";  and  the  Krewe  of  Nercus,  organized  in  1895.  The  last 
named  society  in  1900  mounted  its  tableaux  on  trolley  cars  and 
illuminated  them  with  beautiful  electric  effects.  Each  of  these 
societies  closes  the  festivities  with  a  grand  ball,  admission  to  which 
is  obtained  only  by  invitation,  the  cards  of  admission  being  dis- 
tributed upon  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  various 
organizations.  Balls  are  also  given  by  the  Krewe  of  Consus.  the 
Atlanteans.  the  Elves  of  Oberon.  and  the  High  Priest  of  Alithras 
during  the  carnival  week,  but  tliey  take  no  part  in  the  Alardi  Gras 
pageant  proper.  In  1898  the  Phorty  Phunny  Phellows.  a  society 
organized  some  25  years  before,  was  revived  and  participated  in 
the  carnival.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  grand  balls  may 
"be  gained  when  it  is  known  tiiat  Rex's  ball  has  been  frequently 
attended  by  as  many  as  30.000  people. 

No  sooner  has  one  carnival  ended  than  the  preparations  for  the 
next  are  commenced.  New  floats  and  costumes  are  designed:  a 
"float  den"  is  selected  in  some  quiet  place  where  the  work  is  not 
likely  to  be  observed  :  anrl  although  a  large  number  of  workmen 
of  various  kinds  are  necessary  to  construct  these  floats,  the  place 
is  kept   so  well   guarded   that   the   public  knows   nothing  of  their 
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nature  until  they  appear  in  the  grand  parade.  The  expense  of  a 
single  display  often  runs  up  to  $25,UOO  or  S30,000,  but  this  vast 
expense  is  defrayed  by  the  ineml)ers  of  the  several  societies  above 
mentioned,  and  the  exhibition  when  it  conies  olY  is  absolutely  free 
to  the  spectators.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
visit  \e\v  Orleans  during  carni\al  week,  and  he  who  has  not  seen 
"Rex"  is  behind  the  times. 

Each  society  selects  one  of  its  members  to  exercise  the  royal 
prerogative  of  being  king  for  a  day.  and  this  sovereign  selects 
some  woman  to  be  his  queen.  After  the  presentation  of  the 
tableaux  the  coronation  of  the  queen  takes  place,  then  follows  the 
ball.  "To  be  queen  of  one  of  these  carnivals  is  an  honor  that  clings 
to  the  recipient  through  smiles  and  tears  in  this  quaint  old  city," 
and  "Once  queen,  forever  queen,"  has  grown  to  be  a  carnival 
motto.  Mardi  Gras  may  be  foolishness,  but  it  is  a  harmless  foolish- 
ness that  drives  dull  care  away  for  the  time,  lightens  the  sorrows 
that  bow  down  the  head  of  the  unfortunate,  heightens  the  pleasures 
of  the  young,  and  renews  the  youthfulness  of  the  old.  And  as  bitter 
memories  never  follow  in  its  wake  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  ob- 
servance will  never  be  abandoned. 

Margaret. — Xear  the  center  of  triangle  bounded  by  Camp,  Pry- 
tania  and  Clio  streets,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  stands  a  marble 
statue  of  a  woman  clad  in  humble  raiment,  seated  on  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  with  her  left  arm  about  the  shoulders  of  a  little 
child,  while  upon  the  pedestal  is  the  single  word  "Margaret."  The 
original  of  this  statue  was  the  child  of  Irish  immigrants  who  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  leaving  their  infant  daughter  an  orphan  in  a  strange  land. 
A  Welsh  couple  who  came  over  on  the  same  vessel  adopted  the 
little  waif  and  brought  her  up  as  though  she  was  their  owm  child. 
Upon  reaching  womanhood  Margaret  married  a  young  Irishman 
named  Haughery.  anil,  his  health  failing,  they  came  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  hope  that  the  climate  would  prove  beneficial.  A  little 
later,  thinking  a  sea  voyage  might  do  him  good,  the  husband  went 
to  Ireland  and  died  there,  leaving  his  wife  in  rather  poor  circum- 
stances. Margaret  obtained  a  situation  as  laundress  at  the  old  St. 
Charles  hotel,  and  from  her  meagre  earnings  saved  enough  to  pur- 
chase two  cows,  with  which  she  started  a  dairy  on  a  small  scale, 
delivering  the  milk  to  her  customers  herself. 

At  this  time  the  sisters  in  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  were 
having  some  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  the 
homeless  children  under  their  charge.  [Margaret  offered  her  ser- 
vices and  part  of  her  earnings,  her  dairy  was  enlarged,  and  each 
day  after  delivering  her  milk  she  made  the  rounds  of  the  hotels, 
begging  the  cold  victuals  that  were  left  over,  and  often  these 
"scraps"  constituted  the  chief  source  of  food  supply  for  the  orphans 
of  the  home.  Notwithstanding  her  liberal  and  unselfish  charity, 
Margaret  prospered.  A  baker  who  owed  her  some  money  failed 
in  business  and  she  took  possession  of  his  shop,  changing  her 
iccupation  and  furnishing  bread  to  her  customers  instead  of  milk. 
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Day  after  day  slie  ?at  at  her  shop  door  with  a  smile  and  a  kind 
word  for  every  one  who  ijave  her  jjreetinsj,  and  few  passed  without 
a  friendly  word  in  return.  In  time  she  founded  an  infant  as}  hnn, 
which  she  called  her  "baby-house,"  and  as  long  as  she  lived  she 
gave  liberally  to  the  support  of  homeless  children.  Immediately 
after  her  death  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  meuTory 
was  started.  Funds  were  soon  collected  and  the  statue  above  men- 
tioned was  the  outcome.  It  represents  her  in  the  old,  familiar 
attitude  of  sitting  on  her  low  chair  at  her  shop  door,  clad  in  her 
customary  calico  dress  with  a  little  shawl  drawn  about  her  shoul- 
ders, and  no  more  fitting  pose  could  have  been  chosen.  When  the 
statue  was  dedicated  some  of  the  orphans  that  she  had  befriended 
pulled  the  cord  that  drew  aside  the  veil  and  revealed  the  figure 
of  "Margaret,"'  the  poor  bread-woman,  the  unselfish  philanthropist, 
to  the  assembled  throng.  The  triangle  is  known  as  '"Margaret 
Square,"  and  long  after  her  life's  career  is  ended  her  statue  stands 
to  teach  the  lesson  of  charity  to  the  world. 

Margry,  Pierre,  historian  and  geographer,  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  Dec.  8,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Charlemagne, 
graduating  in  1838,  and  owing  to  reverses  that  had  come  to  his 
father,  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  immediately  upon  leav- 
ing school.  After  holding  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  government 
departments  for  about  three  months  he  began  giving  private  les- 
sons in  Latin,  French  and  English,  supplementing  his  income  from 
this  source  by  contributing  articles  to  various  periodicals.  In  1836 
he  translated  into  French  the  speech  made  by  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
before  the  American  Historical  society  at  \\'ashingtoii,  D.  C,  and 
when  Cass,  a  few  years  later,  went  to  Paris  as  L'nited  States, 
minister,  he  secured  the  services  of  Margry  as  a  teacher  of  the 
French  language.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Cass  he  turned  his 
attention  to  historical  geography,  and  as  archivist  of  the  navy  he 
devoted  40  years  of  his  life  to  research  on  "the  influence  of  France 
in  foreign  lands,"  mainly  in  .\merica.  He  published  several  works, 
his  "Relations  et  Memoires"  appearing  in  1867,  and  in  1879  he 
began  his  great  work,  "Memoires  et  Documents,"  comprising  six 
large  volumes,  the  first  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
La  Salle;  the  fourth  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Iber- 
ville: the  fifth  to  the  posts  between  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  and  the  sixth  to  the  explorations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, all  of  which  were  published  under  the  acts  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  In  1870  Margry  was  awarded  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1880  was  retired  on  a  pension.  His  death 
occurred  on  March  17 .  1894.  The  Louisiana  Historical  society  has 
three  large  quarto  volumes  of  manuscripts  relating  to  earlv  Louisi- 
ana, which  were  collected  for  the  society  by  Margry  in  1849. 

Marie,  is  a  post-handet  of  Tangipahoa  parish,  but  its  location  is 
not  shown  on  the  maps. 

Marigny,  Bernard,  called  also  Marigny  de  Mandeville,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  in  178.^.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family  and  was  for  a  time  quite  wealthy.     He  was  a  delegate  to 
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tlie  first  constitutional  convention  in  1811,  and  after  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  as  a  state  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature.' \\  hen  the  I'.ritish  invasion  was  threatened  in  1814,  he  was 
cine  of  the  committee  of  defense  appointed  b\-  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  took  an  active  part  in  defending  Xew  Orleans 
against  Pakenham's  army,  though  he  did  not  take  up  arms.  When 
the  legislature  was  closed  on  Dec.  28.  1814,  and  military  sentinels 
placed  to  guard  the  hjlls.  it  was  Marigny  who  rode  to  Jackson's 
lieadcpiarters  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  such  action,  and  it  was 
to  him  that  Jackson  said  he  had  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  in- 
vestigate the  rumor  that  the  legislature  was  about  to  capitulate, 
and  if  true  to  "blow  it  up."  Marigny  condemned  the  arrest  of 
Louallier  and  Judge  Hall  and  voted  against  the  bill  to  present  a 
sword  to  Gen.  Jackson.  Although  he  voted  against  this  measure 
he  retained  the  friendship  of  Jackson,  and  when  the  latter  visited 
Xew  Orleans  in  1828  he  became  the  guest  of  ilarigny.  In  1822 
Mr.  Marigny  was  chosen  president  of  the  state  senate  :  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  formed  and  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  1845:  in  1848  published  "Reflexions  sur  la  Campagne  du 
General  Andre  Jackson  en  Louisiane  en  1814  et  1815,"  and  in  1854, 
"Reflexions  sur  la  Politique  des  Etats-Unis." 

Maringouin,  a  village  of  Iberville  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou 
Grosse,  which  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  parish,  and 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Plaquemine, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  important  lumber  industries,  a  money  order 
postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  ofttces,  and  is  the  trading  point 
for  a  large  farming  district.     The  population  in  1900  was  125. 

Marion,  a  village  of  Union  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Farmer- 
ville  &:  Southern  R.  R..  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Farmerville, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and 
express  offices,  and  is  the  railroad  town  for  a  considerable  farm- 
ing district.     Its  population  in  1900  was  150. 

Mark,  a  river  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  West  '  Baton 
Rouge  parish,  is  about  3  miles  east  of  St.  Delphine.  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  8  miles  south  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  a  land- 
ing on  the  Mississippi,  a  shipping  point  for  a  cotton  district,  and 
in   1900  reported  a  population  of  73. 

Marksville,  the  parish  seat  of  Avoyelles  parish,  is  situated  in 
the  central  part  of  the  parish  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  system  that  connects  with  the  main 
line  at  Mansura.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1843  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  ?^i7.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postofifice, 
express  and  telegraph  service,  good  schools  and  public  buildings, 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  large  lumber  and 
brick  manufacturing  interests,  and  is  the  commercial  center  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  parish,  as  may  be  seen  from  Young's  Louisi- 
ana Directory  for  1^09,  which  gives  a  list  of  17  general  stores,  all 
of  which  seem  to  enjoy  a  good  patronage.  During  Gen.  Banks' 
campaign  up  the  Red  river  in  the  spring  of  1864  there  was  some 
sharp  skirmishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Marksville  between  his  forces 
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and  tlie  Confederates  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smitli  and  Gen.  Richard 
Taylor. 

Marquette,  Jaques,  Ireiich  missionary  and  explorer,  was  born 
in  Ficardy,  France,  in  lo37.  At  the  age  of  28  years  he  came  to 
Canada  as  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  in  I608  founded  the  mission  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  continued  his  labors  among  the  aborigines 
until  1673,  when  he  was  selected  to  accompany  Louis  Joliet  on 
the  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  (then  unnamed 
and  unknown  to  the  I-'rench.  save  as  described  by  the  Indians  and 
called  by  them  "The  Great  River,"  or  the  Mechisipi).  There  is  little 
question  that  the  paramount  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  dis- 
cover a  water  communication  with  the  South  sea,  though  some 
writers  go  upon  the  presumption  that  the  primary  design  was  to 
discover  the  Mississippi,  which  had  in  fact  been  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  more  than  a  century  before.  Even  as  reliable  a  his- 
torian as  Bancroft  says :  "The  long-expected  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  was  now  at  hand,  to  be  accomplished  by  Joliet  of 
Quebec,  of  whom  there  is  scarce  a  record  but  this  one  excursion 
that  gives  him  immortality,  and  by  Marquette,  who.  after  years 
of  pious  assiduity  to  the  poor  wrecks  of  Hurons,  whom  he  planted 
near  abundant  fisheries,  on  the  cold  extremity  of  Michigan,  en- 
tered, with  equal  humility,  upon  a  career  which  exposed  his  life 
to  perpetual  danger,  and  by  its  results  afifected  the  destiny  of 
nations." 

Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Lake  Michigan  in  Sept., 
1673,  Father  Marquette  remained  there,  leaving  Joliet  to  return 
alone  to  Quebec  and  report  to  Governor  Frontenac.  (See  Joliet.) 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  the  spring  of  1675,  he  labored 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  at  the  Indian  town  of  Kaskaskia.  He  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  his  superior  a  map  and  account  of  the  expedition, 
which  were  published  in  Paris  by  Trevenot  in  1681.  Concerning 
Marquette's  narrative  Professor  Sparks  says:  "He  writes  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  man  of  careful  observation  and  practical  sense. 
In  every  point  of  view,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
among  those  that  illustrate  the  early  history  of  America."  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  Joliet's  journal,  it  has  been  necessary  for  historians 
to  rely  for  details  chietly  upon  the  published  account  of  Father 
Marquette,  and  this  has  doubtless  been  the  reason  why  he  is  so 
frequently  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  expedition, 
though  Joliet  was  the  official  head  and  commander  of  the  under- 
taking. As  has  already  been  stated  of  Joliet.  Father  Marquette 
was  never  within  the  confines  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  the  expedition  with  which  he  was  connected  was  destined, 
undreamed  of  by  the  actors,  to  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
subsequent  French  negotiations  in  America  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Marr,  Robert  H.,  a  leading  member  of  the  N^ew  Orleans  bar. 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  events  that  occurred  during  the 
reconstruction   period.     In    1874  he   was   prominent   in   the  VVhite 
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Lcajjue  movement ;  was  president  of  the  Baton  Rouge  convention 
on  Aug.  24  of  that  year:  delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting  at 
the  Clay  statue  on  Canal  street  on  Sept.  14;  also  read  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  adopted  by  the  5.000  people  present  at  that  meet- 
ing; was  one  of  the  committee  to  wait  on  Gov.  Kellogg,  and 
advised  that  the  committee  go  unarmed:  addressed  the  meeting 
again  upon  the  return  of  the  committee  from  Kellogg's  office; 
in  this  address  he  advised  the  people  to  go  home  and  get  their 
arms  and  report  again  at  2:30  p.  m. :  after  the  victory  over  Kel- 
logg's forces  he  again  addressed  the  people  in  front  of  the  St. 
Charles  hotel,  congratulating  them  upon  the  result.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  by  Gov. 
Francis  T.  Nicholls.  and  later  was  judge  of  the  criminal  district 
court. 

Married  Women. — The  separate  property  of  the  wife  cannot 
be  sold  by  the  husband.  She  may  administer  it  herself,  unless 
there  is  an  antenuptial  contract  to  the  contrary.  All  property 
acquired  during  marriage,  the  earnings  of  the  joint  or  separate 
labor  of  the  spouses  and  the  revenues  of  the  separate  property  of 
each,  enter  into  the  community  and  is  equally  divided  between 
them.  In  other  words,  marriage  is  a  kind  of  partnership,  and 
in  case  of  its  dissolution  the  husband  and  wife  each  take  back 
what  they  brought  in,  and  the  profits,  without  any  reference  to  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  by  either,  are  equally  divided.  The 
wife  has  a  mortgage  upon  all  the  real  estate  of  her  husband,  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  sums  received  by  him  for  her  account 
during  marriage,  but  she  may  renounce  the  same  at  any  time.  The 
wife  has  no  dower  in  her  husband's  real  estate.  She  may  sell  her 
separate  estate  with  the  authorization  and  assistance  of  her  hus- 
band. A  minor  has  a  similar  mortgage  upon  the  estate  of  his 
tutor,  the  mortgage  of  the  wife  dating  from  the  day  that  the 
husband  received  the  money  belonging  to  her,  and  that  of  the  minor 
from  the  day  of  the  tutor's  appointment.  By  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision these  mortgages  are  now  required  to  be  recorded,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  effect  against  third  parties.  A  female  becomes 
of  age  at  21  years.  If  the  wife  is  a  public  merchant  she  may, 
•  without  being  empowered  by  her  husband,  obligate  herself  in 
anything  relating  to  her  trade:  and  in  such  case  her  husband  is 
bound  also,  if  there  exists  a  community  of  property  between  them. 
She  is  considered  a  public  merchant  if  she  carries  on  a  separate 
trade,  but  not  if  she  retails  only  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  her  husband.  The  authorization  of  the 
husband  to  the  commercial  contracts  of  the  wife  is  presumed  by 
law,  if  he  permits  her  to  trade  in  her  own  name;  to  her  contracts 
for  necessaries  for  herself  and  family,  where  he  does  not  himself 
provide  them:  and  to  all  her  other  contracts  when  he  himself  is 
a  party  to  them.  The  unauthorized  contracts  made  by  married 
women,  like  the  acts  of  minors,  may  be  made  valid  after  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  either  by  express  or  implied  ratification.  A  mar- 
ried woman  cannot  bind  herself  or  her  property  for  her  husband's 
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debts.  If  the  pmiicrty  of  the  wife  be  ])araphernal,  and  she  has 
reser\-C(l  to  herself  the  administratii^m  of  it,  she  ought  to  bear  a 
prop(_irti(_)ii  of  the  niarriaye  cliarges,  equal,  if  need  be,  to  one-half 
her  income.  The  wife  may,  during  the  marriage,  petition  against 
the  husband  for  a  scparati<:>n  of  property  whenever  her  dowry  is 
in  danger,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  her  husband  or  other- 
wise, or  when  tlic  (Usorder  of  his  affairs  induces  her  to  beHeve  that 
his  estate  may  not  lie  sufficient  to  meet  her  rights  and  claims.  The 
wife  who  has  obtained  tlie  separation  of  property  must  contribute, 
in  proportion  to  her  fortune  and  to  that  of  her  husband,  botli  to 
the  household  expenses  and  to  those  of  the  education  of  their 
children.  She  is  bound  to  support  those  e.xpenses  alone  if  there 
remain  nothing  to  her  husband.  Any  married  woman  can  open 
an  account  in  any  bank  (state  or  national),  make  deposits  and 
withdraw  same,  without  authorization  or  assistance  of  her  husband. 
Marthaville,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  Natchitoches  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R., 
about  15  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  The  first 
settlements  were  made  in  1851,  and  in  1852  the  Union  church  was 
established.  A  year  later  a  school  was  built,  in  1855  a  postofifice 
was  established,  and  Marthaville  became  a  station  on  the  mail 
route  of  the  Alexandria  and  Shreveport  stage  line,  which  began 
operations  that  year.  In  1857  a  daily  mail  service  was  started. 
During  the  Civil  war  a  small  engagement  took  place  here  between 
Banks"  invaders  and  the  Confederate  troops  under  Gen.  'Green. 
The  tov.n  was  incorporated  in  1884  and  a  number  of  stores  were 
soon  built.  Marthaville  has  a  large  saw  and  planing  mill,  which 
ships  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  a  year,  chiefly  to  Texas  and  other 
western  points.  The  town  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express 
and  telegraph  facilities,  and  in   1900  had  a  population  of  228. 

Martin,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  northern  part  of  St. 
Martin  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier,  jurist  and  historian,  was  born  in  Mar- 
seilles, France,  March  17,  1764,  and  was  educated  in  some  of  the 
best  schools  of  that  country.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he  emigrated 
to  the  island  of  Martinique,  where  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  busi- 
ness ventures  and  remained  only  a  few  years.  In  1786  he  sailed 
for  the  United  States  and  settled  in  New  Berne,  N.  C,  where  he  at 
once  foimd  employment  in  giving  French  lessons.  He  likewise  ob- 
tained a  position  in  a  newspaper  and  job  printing  office  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  English  language  while  teaming  his  trade. 
He  became  in  turn  foreman  of  the  office  and  editor  of  the  paper.  A 
man  of  unbounded  energy  and  capacity  for  work,  leisure  hours 
found  him  occu])ied  in  preparing  translations  of  French  periodicals, 
books,  etc..  which  found  a  ready  sale.  He  also  studied  law  and  when 
27  years  of  age  was  admittetl  to  the  bar  of  North  Carolina,  of  which 
he  soon  became  a  ]irominent  member.  His  literary  genius  then 
found  an  outlet  in  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  legal  studies, 
among  them  a  scries  of  treatises  on  the  duties  of  public  officers,  a 
compilation  of  the  colonial   statutes  of  North   Carolina,  digests  of 
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tho  state  statutes  upon  which  he  was  employed  by  the  legislature, 
the  first  ])ul)lishecl  volumes  of  tiie  Xorth  Carolina  state  law  reports, 
and  the  v.ork  of  Pothier  on  Obligations.  In  180G  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  assend)ly  ;  in  1809  was  apjjointed  by  President 
Madison  L'.  S.  judge  of  the  Mississippi  territory;  and  in  1810  he 
was  transferred  to  the  bench  oi  the  superior  city  court  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans.  His  e.xhaustive  legal  studies  and  his  familiarity 
with  tile  civil  law  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  new  State  of  Louisiana,  and  he  remedied  many  de- 
fects of  the  civil  code  of  1808,  which  had  resulted  from  the  super- 
imposition  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  upon  the  French 
or  Napoleonic  code.  First  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana, jutlge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1837  chief  justice.  Judge 
Martin  held  an  honored  position  as  a  member  of  the  state  judiciary 
until  his  retirement  to  private  life  in  1845.  He  was  the  second 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  society.  The  judge  made  few 
close  personal  associations  and  could  be  found  during  leisure  hours 
in  his  library,  surrounded  by  his  favorite  authors.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  Louisiana  from  its  Settlement  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,"  and  in  1829  a  "History  of  Xorth  Carolina,"  and 
rc])orts  and  digests  of  Louisiana  laws  in  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Har\-ard  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1841,  and  he  received  the  same  honor  from  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. Judge  Martin  died  in  New  Orleans  Dec.  U,  1846.  His  v/ill 
bequeathed  a  considerable  estate  to  his  brothers,  but  was  con- 
tested by  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the  grounds  that  administration 
duties  were  due  the  state  on  property  bequeathed  to  foreigners,  and 
that  the  judge  being  practically  blind  could  not  have  written  the 
will  himself.  In  thus  defeating  the  last  expressed  wishes  of  the 
N'enerable  jurist  and  historian,  the  state  made  but  poor  requital 
to  one  whose  eminent  services  and  distinguished  career  called  aloud 
for  generous  treatment,  and  rendered  nugatory  the  faith  of  him 
who  has  written  of  the  judicial  branch  of  government:  "it  does 
not  abandon  man  after  he  has  passed  the  gates  of  death — leaving 
him  in  the  grave  the  consoling  hope  that  the  judiciary  power  of 
his  country  will  cause  him  to  hover  a  while,  like  a  beneficent  shade, 
over  the  family  he  reared,  directing  the  disposition  of  the  funds  his 
care  accumulated  for  their  support,  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  magic, 
allow  him  to  continue  to  have  a  will  after  he  has  ceased  to  have  an 
existence."  Judge  Martin's  most  enduring  title  to  fame  is  his  His- 
tory of  Louisiana,  and  this  great  work  admirably  illustrates  both 
in  contents  and  style  his  clear  antl  critical  powers  of  reasoning 
and  analytical  statement.  His  method  is  clear,  scholarly  and  ac- 
curate, almost  devoid  of  ornament,  and  the  product  of  a  mind  es- 
sentially judicial  in  its  workings. 

Masan,  Balthasar,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of 
1768,  was  a  wealthy  ])lanter.  a  retired  captain  of  militia  and  a  Knight 
of  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  second  man  to  aftix  his  name  to  the  peti- 
tion to  the  council  on  Oct.  28.  1768,  asking  for  the  expulsion  of 
Gov.  UUoa.    With  several  others  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Gov. 
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O'Reilly  on  Awg.  21,  1769,  and  upon  being  tried  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  ten  vears'  imprisonment.  He  was  confined  in  Morro 
Castle,  Havana,  Cuba,  until  in  1771,  when  his  son  went  to  Madrid 
to  petition  the  king  to  pardon  his  father.  The  French  ambassailor 
addeil  his  entreaties,  with  the  result  that  all  the  prisoners  sen- 
tenced for  complicity  in  the  insurrection  were  liberated. 

Mason,  a  postoffice  of  Franklin  parish,  is  about  a  mile  cast  of 
Big  creek  and  12  miles  southwest  of  W'innsboro,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Mathews,  a  post-village  of  Lafourche  parish,  is  situated  on  Ba\-ou 
Lafourche  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  and  is  a  station  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  4  miles  north  of  Lockport. 

Mathews,  George,  jurist,  son  of  George  Mathews,  governor  of 
Georgia,  was  born  near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1774.  When  he 
was  11  years  oltl  the  family  moved  from  Mrginia  to  Georgia.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  studied  law  and  \vas  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  25  years  of  age :  soon  emigrated  to  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory and  practiced  there  for  a  number  of  years  before  President 
Jefferson  appointed  him  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1805.  A 
year  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  superior  court  of  New  Orleans. 
When  the  state  government  was  organized  he  became  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  and  held  the  office  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Xov.  14,  1836.  When  Judge  Mathews 
first  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  he  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
civil  law  and  no  experience  with  the  complicated  system  of  French 
and  common  law  in  use  in  the  territory,  but  his  opinions  were  so 
well  formed  that  they  have  been  handed  down  in  the  Louisiana 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

Maurepas,  a  village  of  Livingston  jiarish,  is  situated  on  the  Amite 
river,  10  miles  southwest  of  Springtield.  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
It  has  a  monev  oriler  postoffice  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
100. 

Maurice,  a  village  of  \'ermilion  parish,  is  3  miles  west  of  Bayou 
Vermilion  and  9  miles  northeast  of  Abbeville,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest  railroad  town.  It  is  located  in  the  rice  and  sugar  district, 
has  a  nionev  order  postoffice,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation of  75'  in  1900. 

Mayer,  a  post-hanilet  of  St.  Helena  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
line  of  the  Brakcnridge  Railway  &  Navigation  company.  7  miles 
south  of  Greensburg,  the  parish  seat,  and  in  1900  reported  a  popu- 
lation of  35. 

Mayna,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Catahoula  par- 
ish, is  on  the  Black  river,  about  14  miles  west  of  Fish  Pond,  the 
nearest  railroad  station. 

Mayo,  a  post-hamlet  of  \'ernon  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Bayou 
Quelqueshoe,  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat 
and  most  convenient  railroad  station.  It  had  a  population  of  50 
in  1900. 

Mazureau,  Etienne,  a  native  of  I-"rance,  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers   of    Louisiana    during   the    early   years   of   statehood.      He 
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served  as  a  member  oi  tlic  general  assembly  and  was  for  many 
vears  attorney-general  of  the  state.  In  politics  lie  was  an  ardent 
Whig,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1840  he  and  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss 
were  the  favorite  orators  of  that  party  in  Louisiana.  It  was  largely 
due  to  their  work  on  the  hustings  that  the  electoral  vote  was  given 
to  Harrison  and  Tyler.  As  an  orator  he  appeared  at  his  best  in 
his  native  language,  though  he  excelled  as  a  speaker  in  English. 
In  1847  was  published  in  New  Orleans  a  little  work  entitled 
"Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,"  in  which  the  author  pays  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Mazureau's  character  and  ability:  "Mazureau  both 
as  legislator  and  advocate  has  his  name  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  state.  As  attorney-general.  Mazureau  has  not  yet  seen  his 
superior  in  Louisiana.  Appointed  to  this  post  by  several  succes- 
sive governors,  he  seemed  to  hold  by  a  certain  prescriptive  right 
the  high  office  to  which  he  brought  a  talent  and  industry  that  will 
ever  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  contempo- 
raries." 

Meade,  a  post-village  and  station  of  Rapides  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  Red  river  and  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion company,  where  it  crosses  the  northern  boundary  of  the  par- 
ish, about  8  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat. 

Mechanics'  Institute. — In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
the  organization  of  "Mechanics'  Societies"  became  a  popular  move- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  Louisiana  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  On  Aug.  17,  1821,  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  to  the 
"Mechanics'  Society  of  New  Orleans."  Subsequently  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  amended,  giving  the  society  authority  to  own 
property  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  charter  the  society  issued  bonds  and  erected  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  "Mechanics"  Institute"  on  Dryades  street  be- 
tween Common  and  Canal  streets,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
new  Grunewald  hotel.  A  later  act  of  the  legislature  gave  the  so- 
ciety the  privilege  of  keeping  and  maintaining  the  Fisk  free  library 
in  the  institute  building.  In  time  the  society  failed  to  meet  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  insti- 
tute and  the  building  became  the  property  of  the  state.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  reconstruction  period  the  ^Mechanics'  Institute 
was  used  as  a  state  capitol.  After  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  the 
old  St.  Louis  hotel  for  a  state  house  the  building  on  Dryades  street 
was  purchased  by  Paul  Tulane.  and  it  was  used  as  the  academic 
department  of  Tuianc  L'niversity  until  1894,  being  known  as  Tulane 
Hall.  After  that  it  was  sold  to  the  hotel  company  and  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  passed  into  history. 

Medical  College  of  Louisiana. —  (See  Tulane  L'niversity  of 
Louisiana.) 

Medical  Society,  State. — The  first  state  medical  society  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1843,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Societe  Mcdico-Chirurgicalc  dc  la  Louisianc," 
with  Dr.  C.  A.  Luzenberg  as  president.  After  a  struggling  exist- 
ence of  a  few  years  it  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  in  1850  the  "Louisiana 
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State  Medical  Society"  was  organized  with  42  members  and  Dr. 
Josiali  Hale  of  Alexandria  as  president.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
E.  I^I.  I'.arton  in  1852,  at  which  time  the  society  had  a  membership 
of  about  70.  Xo  record  of  this  society  can  be  found  later  than  the 
year  1856,  and  it  appears  the  medical  profession  was  without  a  state 
society  of  any  kind  until  Jan.  14,  1878,  when  the  present  "Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society"  was  organized  at  Xew  Orleans  with  the 
following  officers:  Dr.  J.  C.  Egan  of  Shreveport,  president;  Dr. 
S.  M.  Ilemiss  of  Xew  Orleans,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  J.  W .  Du- 
pree  of  Baton  Rouge,  second  vice-president ;  Dr.  G.  A.  B.  Hays 
of  Plaquemines  parish,  third  vice-president;  Dr.  Thomas  Layton 
of  Xew  Orleans,  recording  secretary :  Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick  of  Xew 
Orleans,  corresponding  secretary ;  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt,  treasurer. 
At  that  meeting  80  members  were  enrolled.  46  of  whom  were  from 
Xew  Orleans  and  34  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  society  is  a  component  part  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and. meets  annually.  It  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
the  legislature  in  recommending  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
iniprovement  of  sanitary  conditions  of  the  state,  the  establishment 
of  quarantines  in  epidemics,  etc.  In  actual  epidemics  the  members 
of  the  society  advise  the  authorities  and  the  society  has  been  at 
all  times  active  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  The  officers  elected  in  1909  are  as  follows :  Dr.  Charles 
Mc\^ea  of  Baton  Rouge,  president;  Dr.  John  J.  Archinard  of  Xew 
Orleans,  first  vice-president ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Littell  of  Opelousas,  sec- 
ond vice-president ;  Dr.  S.  M.  D.  Clark  of  Xew  Orleans,  third  vice- 
president ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Hummel  of  X'ew  Orleans,  secretary;  Dr.  C.  C. 
Bass  of  Xew  Orleans,  treasurer;  Mr.  George  Augustin  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, assistant  secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at 
141  Elk  Place,  Xew  Orleans,  where  a  library  of  several  thousand 
volumes  is  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  and  where  copies 
of  all  the  leading  medical  journals  can  be  found  on  file. 

The  oldest  medical  society  of  which  there  is  any  account  in  the 
state,  was  the  Physio-Medical  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
Xew  Orleans  in  1820,  but  it  was  a  local  society  only.  The  Xew 
Orleans  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  1866  and  was  main- 
tained until  1870.  The  present  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society  was 
founded  in  the  same  year  as  the  state  medical  society  (1878)  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  about  300.  The  officers  of  this  society 
for  1909  are  as  follows:  Dr.  ^\'illiam  H.  Seemann,  president;  Dr. 
Benj.  A.  Ledbetter,  first  vice-president:  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Walet, 
second  vice-prcsi<lent ;  Dr.  Edmund  L.  Leckert,  third  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Holderith,  secretary ;  Dr.  Howard  D.  King, 
treasurer;  Dr.  Homer  Dupuy.  librarian;  ^Ir.  George  Augustin, 
assistant  librarian.  Within  recent  years  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  have  learned  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
organization  ami  co(")])eration.  witli  the  result  that  a  medical  society 
has  been  established  in  almost  ever_\-  parish  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  work  in  harmony  with  the  state  society  and  the  state  board 
of  health. 
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Meeker,  a  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Rapides  parish, 
is  a  station  un  the  Soutiiern  I'acific  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  rail- 
roads, about  20  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It 
has  an  express  office  and  telegraph  station,  and  in  1900  had  a 
population   of  5 J. 

Melder,  a  post-hanilet  in  the  western  part  of  Rapides  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  soutlnvest  of  Condor,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  17  miles  southwest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a 
money  order  postoffice  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  45. 

Meionie  (R.  R.  name  Saxonholm),  a  post-hamlet  and  station  of 
St.  liernard  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Louisiana  Southern  R.  R., 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Xew  Orleans  in  one  of  the  great  truck 
farnn'ng  districts  that  supplies  Xew  Orleans  with  vegetables  and 
fruit. 

Melrose,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  is  on  the  Red  river  about  3  miles  north  of  Old  Ri\er,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  14  miles  southeast  of  Natchitoches,  the 
parish  seat.    The  population  in  1900  was  66. 

Melville,  an  incorporated  town  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  Atchafalaya  river,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
parish,  at  the  junction  of  the  Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Northeastern 
and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railroads,  about  25  miles  northeast  of 
Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  bank,  an  international  money 
order  postoffice.  telegraph,  express,  and  telephone  facilities,  and 
is  the  shipping  and  trading  point  for  a  large  district  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  parish.     It  had  a  population  of  517  in  1900. 

Memorial  Day. — It  is  claimed,  on  apparently  good  autliority, 
that  the  custom  of  placing  fiowers  on  the  graves  of  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  great  Civil  war  originated  with  ^Irs.  Mary  A.  Williams 
of  Columbus,  Ga.  Her  husband,  C.  J-  A\'ilHams,  colonel  of  the  1st 
Georgia  regulars,  died  in  the  spring  of  1862  and  was  buried  at 
Cokunbus.  It  is  related  of  Mrs.  Williams  that  she  and  her  little 
daughter  would  frequently  go  to  the  cemetery  and  place  flowers 
on  the  grave.  On  one  of  these  occasions  tlie  little  girl  asked  her 
mother's  permission  to  put  flowers  on  the  graves  of  other  soldiers 
near  by,  and  this  incident  suggested  to  the  mother  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing one  day  in  the  year  consecrated  to  the  work  of  decorating. 
witli  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  several  of  the  ladies  of  Columbus  joined  Airs. 
Williams  in  the  decoration  of  the  graves  in  the  local  cemetery, 
and  the  following  spring,  at  a  meeting  of  these  devoted  women, 
Mrs.  Williams  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  a  memorial  day.  In  her  letter,  which  was  dated 
March  12,  1866.  and  widely  published,  she  said:  "We  cannot  raise 
monumental  shafts  and  inscribe  thereon  their  many  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, but  can  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  debt  w-e  owe  them  by 
dedicating  at  least  one  day  in  each  year  to  embellishing  their  hum- 
ble graves  with  flowers.  Therefore  we  l)eg  the  assistance  of  the 
press  and  the  ladies  throughout  the  South  to  aid  us  in  the  effort 
to  set  apart  a  certain  day  to  be  observed,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
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Rio  Grande,  and  be  handed  down  through  time  as  a  religious  custom 
of  the  South,  to  wreathe  the  graves  of  our  martyred  dead  with 
tiowers ;  and  we  propose  tlie  20th  of  April  as  the  day." 

The  proposal  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  colleagues  found  favor 
with  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  people  and  the  ceremony, 
if  not  the  date,  is  now  observed  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  In 
several  of  the  Southern  states  the  legislatures,  by  the  enactment 
of  suitable  laws,  set  apart  the  day  suggested  by  Mrs.  Williams'  as 
a  legal  holiilay,  to  be  observed  as  Memorial  day.  In  the  North, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  season  is  some  weeks  later  than  in  the 
South,  May  30  is  the  day  observed.  The  custom  was  observed 
in  Louisiana  for  some  years  before  a  day  was  set  apart  by  law,  but 
Act  No.  110  of  the  session  of  1896  provides  "That  the  Oth  day  of 
April,  Decoration  Day,  be  considered  and  set  aside  as  a  dies  non 
throughout  the  state  in  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead."  The 
custom  of  decorating  graves  has  also  been  extended  in  most  of 
the  states  to  the  heroes  of  other  wars,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  in  both  North  and  South  the  graves  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
are  treated  with  absolute  imijartiality  in  the  matter  of  distributing 
floral  wreaths. 

Mercier,  Dr.  Alfred,  was  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  versatile 
men  of  letters  whom  Louisiana  has  produced.  Indeed  his  versa- 
tility was  remarkable  as  he  was  a  dramatist,  poet,  essayist,  philoso- 
pher, novelist  and  scientist.  His  views  were  always  original,  and 
whether  or  n(Jt  they  were  expressed  in  poetry  or  prose,  they  were 
set  forth   in  a  st}le  always   correct,   elegant  and   polished. 

"L'Ermite  du  Niagara."  his  first  drama,  with  its  fascinating  plot, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1842.  "Fortunia,"  a  dramatic  novel  in 
five  acts,  in  which  the  element  of  pathos  is  at  times  very  pro- 
nounced, appeared  in  1888.  "La  Rose  de  Smyrne."  a  graceful  and 
touching  orientale,  "Erato,"  a  collection  of  short  and  harmonious 
poems,  and  "Rctlitus  et  .Ascalaphos,"  a  long  philosophical  poem  of 
rare  beauty,  are  among  the  most  widely  known  of  Dr.  Mercier's 
poetical  productions.  Among  his  poems  are:  A  Flower  and  a 
Syli)h,  Morning,  Old  Hard  and  Young  Girls,  Lolotte.  Sweet  Su- 
zette.  The  Man  and  the  Spider.  Tawanta.  The  School  Teacher's 
Song,  In  the  Streets,  Message.  .\nd  Where  are  They?  and  Setting 
Sun. 

Dr.  Mercier  was  also  a  successful  writer  of  fiction.  Among 
his  most  popular  productions  in  this  field  are:  "Le  Fou  de  Pai- 
ermc."  his  first  work  of  fiction,  in  which  is  narrated  a  touching 
love  story  ;  "La  Fille  du  Pretre,"  a  romance  dealing  with  the  church 
and  attacking  the  celibacy  of  priesthood;  "LTIabilation  St.  Ybars," 
a  story  containing  a  most  vivid  portrayal  of  Louisiana  plantation 
life  before  the  war:  "Lidia,"  an  idyl;  "johnnelle."  a  novel  contain- 
ing a  fascinating  jilot  and  philosophically  placing  the  horrors  of 
infanticide  before  the  reader,  .\mong  his  miscellaneous  writings 
-may  be  mentioned:  The  P.antiuct.  The  Engadine  (a  tourist's  de- 
scription), Diamonds.  Sleet.  .Algiers.  Nihilism  and  the  Nihilists, 
Essay  on  the  Creole  Dialect  in   Louisiana,  Negro   Fable,  Progress 
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of  the  French  Language  in  Louisiana,  Observations  made  on 
I'laslies  of  Lightning.  Love  and  Faith,  Notes  on  Earthquakes, 
Lpisode  of  the  Epidemic  of  1878,  An  Exile,  Woman  as  portrayed  in 
Homer's  I'oems,  Dramatic  Clubs  in  St.  Martinville,  Remarks  on 
the  Carnatz  Institute,  Dante  Alighieri,  Obituary  of  Mrs.  Armand 
Cousin,  Hamlet,  his  Mental  State,  The  Climate  of  Louisiana, 
Slumber-Dreams  and  Somnambulism,  An  Excursion  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, The  Important  Role  Played  by  Medals  in  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Pugilism,  Paracelsc,  Etienne  \'iel — his  Translation 
of  FY-nelon's  Telemachus.  and  The  Storm  of  1888,  all  written  in 
Frencli. 

Dr.  Mercier  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  founding  of 
L'Athenee  Louisianais  (q.  v.),  and  upon  its  organization  was  made 
perpetual  secretary,  a  position  which  he  capably  occupied  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1894.  He  was  a  liberal  and  extremely  versatile 
contributor  to  "Comptes  Rendus."  the  official  organ  of  the  society. 
Many  of  his  productions  were  read  before  the  society  and  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  tlie  above  mentioned  periodical. 

All  in  all  Dr.  Mercier  was  a  man  of  the  most  profound  learning. 
He  loved  knowledge  and  culture  for  their  own  sake  and  he  was 
most  contented  when  he  believed  that  their  fruits  were  being 
liberally  partaken  of  by  others.  Though  strictly  loyal  to  American 
laws  and  institutions  he  was  especially  devoted'  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  it  was  his  ardent  desire  that  the  general 
literature. 

Mercier,  Dr.  Armand,  late  of  New  Orleans,  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  acting  as  the  first  president  of  L'Athenee  Louisianais,  a 
society  composed  of  Louisiana  men  of  letters,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  promulgation  and  the  preservation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  its  literature  among  Louisianians.  He  capably  filled 
this  position  of  honor  up  to  Jan..  1881,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Dr.  Mercier  was  a  man  of  culture  and 
literary  attainments  and  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the 
Comptes  Rendus.  the  official  organ  of  the  above  mentioned  society. 
Shortly  after  his  death  in  1885  he  was  ardently  eulogized  before 
the  society  in  a  paper  by  Leona  Queyrouze.  entitled  "Dr.  .Armand 
Mercier's  Death."'     (See  .\thenee   Louisianais.) 

Me'rmenton,  a  post-village  of  Acadia  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles  east  of  Jennings,  and  12  miles  west 
of  Cfowley.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  situated  in  the  rice  district  of 
southwestern  Louisiana,  and  is  the  trading  and  supply  point  for  a 
rich  farming  country.  It  has  an  international  money  order  post- 
office,  telegraph  station,  express  office,  good  schools,  a  number  of 
mercantile  establishments,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  175. 

Merrick,  Edwin  Thomas,  jurist,  was  born  at  \\'ilbraham,  Mass., 
July  9,  180^.',  a  son  of  Thomas  and  .\nna  (r)rewer)  Merrick.  The 
first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America  was  Thomas  Merrick,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1634.  He  settled  near  and  owned  a  large 
part  of  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  now  stands. 
Edwin  Merrick's  grandfather,  Jonathan  Alcrrick,  a  wealthy  farmer, 
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fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Gen.  Ikirgoyne.  When  Edwin  was  quite  young  his  father  died  and 
he  was  raised  by  an  uncle.  Samuel  Brewer  of  Springfield.  X.  Y., 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  In  1828  he  entered  the 
VVesIeyan  academy  at  \\'ill)raham,  where  he  graduated  4  years 
later;  studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  William  Knight;  moved 
to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  his  law  studies  with  his 
uncle.  Col.  A.  L.  Brewer ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1833, 
and  began  to  practice  at  CarroUton;  was  induced  to  take  charge 
of  his  uncle's  law  practice  and  returned  to  New  Lisbon ;  formed  a 
partnership  there  with  William  Russell;  when  Mr.  Russell  retired 
Mr.  Merrick  formed  a  new  partnership  with  James  H.  ^luse,  of 
Clinton,  la.,  and  moved  to  that  city  for  a  time  before  settling  in 
New  Orleans.  In  Louisiana  civil  law  is  the  basis  of  jurisprudence. 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Merrick  to  study  law  again, 
which  he  did  and  passed  a  brilliant  examination  before  the  supreme 
court.  He  was  admittetl  to  the  bar  of  Louisiana  in  1839,  rapidly 
accpiired  a  large  practice,  and  recognition  throughout  the  state. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  7th  district,  "and  in  1846  the 
Whigs  nominated  him  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to  which 
position  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Though  opposed  to 
secession.  Judge  Merrick  believed  the  people  had  a  right  to  decide 
and  stood  with  them  when  the  state  left  the  Union.  During  the 
war  he  lived  with  his  family  on  his  plantation  at  Pointe  Coupee, 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  chief  justice.  In  1863  he  was  reelected 
and  in  1865  returned  to  Xew  Orleans  to  live.  His  property  had 
been  seized  by  the  Federal  authorities  but  he  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing it,  and  was  admitted  into  the  law  firm  of  Race  &  Foster,  the 
new  firm  becoming  Race,  Foster  &  Merrick,  later  it  was  changed 
to  Merrick,  Race  &  Foster  as  an  honor  to  Judge  ]\Ierrick,  and 
finally  to  Merrick  &  Merrick,  when  the  judge's  second  son,  E.  T. 
Merrick,  jr.,  was  taken  into  the  firm.  In  1871  Judge  Merrick  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  "Laws  of  Louisiana  and  their  Sources." 
which  was  such  a  brilliant  work  that  it  caused  world-wide  com- 
ment. In  1S40  he  married  Caroline  E..  daughter  of  Capt.  David 
Thomas  of  Jackson.  La.,  and  they  had  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  still  living — Edwin  Thomas,  and  Capt.  David  Merrick,  a 
wealthy  planter  of  Pointe  Coupee.  Judge  Merrick  never  took  si 
case  unless  he  believed  that  law  and  justice  were  on  his  side,  and 
his  great  success  as  a  lawyer  was  doubtless  due  to  this  fact.  He 
<lied  at  his  home  in  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  2.  1897. 
'  Mer  Rouge,  an  incorporated  town  of  Morehouse  parish,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  northern  Louisiana,  having  been  set- 
tled during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  18th  century  by  people  from 
the  Xew  England  states.  It  is  located  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  R.  R.,  6  miles  east  of  Bastrop,  the  parish  scat,  and 
is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  parish.  It  has  a  beautiful  location, 
pretty  homes,  commodious  l)usiness  houses,  a  money  order  post- 
office,  a  bank,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  trading  and 
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shipiiins:,'  center  fur  one  of  the  richest  asricultitral  districts  in  tlie 
state,     in  l''CX)  it  iiad  a  i)opiiIati(ni  of  463'. 

Merryville  (R.  R.  name  Hall  City),  a  villay;e  and  station  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  I'e  R.  R.,  about  15  miles  west  of  De  Ridder,  and  40 
miles  northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  the 
western  long  leaf  pine  region,  has  important  lumber  industries,  a 
money  order  postoflice  and  is  the  trading  and  supply  town  for  a 
large  section  of  country. 

Metcalf,  a  post-hamlet  of  Caddo  parish,  is  about  4  miles  west  of 
Reisor,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  antl  \2  miles  southwest  of 
Shreveport.  the  parish  seat.    The  population  in  1900  was  50. 

Methodist  Church. —  (See  Protestant  Churches.) 

Mexican  War. —  i  See  War  with  Mexico.) 

Meyer,  Adolph,  member  of  Congress,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1S42. 
He  attended  the  \"irginia  state  university,  but  left  in  1862  to  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  on 
Gen.  John  Williams'  stafif.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  cotton  and  sugar  planter,  and  was 
also  interested  in  the  banking  and  mercantile  business  in  New 
Orleans.  In  1879  he  was  elected  colonel  in  the  Louisiana  National 
Guard;  in  1881  received  an  appointment  as  brigadier-general  in 
the  same  organization  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  bri- 
gade. Soon  after  this  he  entered  political  life  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  serving  from  1890  to  1908,  when  he  died. 
He  rendered  great  services  to  Louisiana  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Xaval  Affairs. 

Midland,  a  town  of  Acadia  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  and  a  branch  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  9 
miles  west  of  Crowley,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  great  rice  district  of 
southwestern  Louisiana.  It  has  rice  mills,  a  money  order  post- 
office,  express  office,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  is  the 
shipping  point  for  a  large  quantity  of  rice. 

Midway,  a  post-village  of  Bossier  parish,  is  located  about  6  miles 
east  of  I'enton.  the  parish  seat,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  short  line 
of  railway  that  connects  with  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 
at  Haugliton. 

Milford,  a  ])ost-hamlet  of  Rapides  parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch 
of  liayou  r.oeuf,  about  3  miles  east  of  Hoyt,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  15  miles  soutinvest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat. 

Milhet,  Jean,  the  richest  merchant  in  New  Orleans  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  French  domination,  was  a  man  of  great  public- 
spirit  and  intensely  loyal  to  P'rance.  In  17('i4  he  was  chosen  as 
the  commissioner  to  bear  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  I'Vench  ministry,  praying  that  the  colony  might  not  be 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  for  over  two  years  he 
remained  in  Paris,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  have  the  treaty 
ceding  the  jirovince  to  Spain  annulled.  L'pon  his  return  to  Louisi- 
ana he  cast  his  lut  with  the  people  as  against  Governor  L'lloa,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1768.    (q.  v.)      He 
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was  arrested  by  order  of  Gov.  O'Reilly,  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  six  years,  and  his  property  sequestered.  In  1769  he  was  taken 
to  Havana,  where  he  was  confined  in  Morro  castle  until  1771, 
when  he  was  released  through  the  intercession  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Upon  gaining  his  liberty  he  went  to  St.  Domingo,  where 
he  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 
P.audry  iles  Lozieres  says  that  his  joy  at  seeing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren again  was  so  great  that  he  died  within  a  week.  His  name 
and  memory  are  still  re\  ered  in  Louisiana  as  those  of  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  liberty  and  property,  and  to  risk  even  his 
life,  for  a  cause  that  he  believed  to  be  just. 

Milhet,  Joseph,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
at  the  time  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1762,  was  active  in 
his  endeavors  to  have  France  retain  possession  of  the  province. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  sign  the  petition  to  the  superior  council, 
asking  that  body  to  suspend  the  operations  of  Gov.  Ulloa's  order 
of  Sept.  6,  1766,  relating  to  the  colonial  trade  and  commerce.  As 
an  officer  of  the  militia  iie,  with  his  command,  joined  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1768.  Some  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  revolutionists 
were  stored  in  his  residence,  and  he  was  otherwise  energetic  in  the 
insurrection.  When  the  memorial  of  the  planters  and  merchants, 
regarding  the  events  of  Oct.  29.  1768.  was  drawn  up,  he  was  again 
the  first  man  to  attach  his  signature,  little  dreaming  that  he  was 
signing  his  death  warrant.  He  was  one  of  the  five  men  sentenced 
to  death  by  Gov.  O'Reilly's  court,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1769,  in  the 
barracks  yard  of  the  Lisbon  regiment,  he  fell  before  a  file  of  Span- 
ish grenadiers,  a  martyr  to  his  principles  and  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  liberty. 

Military  Reservations. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary reservations  within  the  state  of  Louisiana:  Jackson  Barracks, 
Fort  Jackson.  Fort  Livingston.  Fort  Macomb,  Fort  Pike.  Proctor's 
Landing.  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  Battery  Bienveniie. 

The  reservation  at  Battery  liienvenue  contains  934.7  acres,  and 
is  located  on  the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Bienvenue  at  the  forks  of 
said  bayou  and  Mazant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British 
forces  under  Pakenham.  in  the  \\'ar  of  1812,  made  their  way  to 
the  Mississippi  below  Xew  Orleans  by  way  of  Lake  Borgne  and 
the  Bayous  Bienvenue  and  Mazant.  The  lands  were  reserved  for 
military  purposes  by  executive  order,  dated  Feb.  9,  1842,  and 
included  all  "the  public  land  1,200  yards  each  way  from  the  fort." 
Jurisdiction  was  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States  by  legislative  act.  ap- 
proved June  1,  1846,  giving  to  the  Federal  government  control  for 
military  purposes  of  the  works  of  fortification  at  Battery  Bien- 
venue, I'"ort  Jackson.  Fort  St.  Philip.  Fort  Pike,  Fort  Wood  (now 
Fort  Macomb).  Tower  Dupres  and  Proctor's  landing,  the  state 
retaining  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  for  the 
service  of  civil  and  criminal  process,  and  exempting  the  ceded 
property  from  all  taxes  and  assessments,  "while  the  said  tracts  of 
land  shall  remain  the  i)ruperty  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  intended  ijy  this  act." 
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Jackson  Barracks  reservation  contains  an  area  of  87.87  acres,  and 
.is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  3  miles 
below  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans.  The  land  embraced  within  the 
reservation  formerly  belons^ed  to  Pierre  Cotteret  and  Airs.  Pru- 
dence Desilets,  widow  of  Louis  IJadius.  and  was  purchased  in  par- 
cels in  1833  and  1848.  The  legislature  ceded  jurisdiction  over  the 
tract  to  the  United  States  by  a  general  act  of  cession,  approved 
-   July  6,  1882  (see  National  Cemeteries). 

Fort  Jackson  reservation  contains  an  area  of  about  557.6  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  about  7i 
miles  below  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 
During  the  French  and  Spanish  domination  it  was  known  as  Fort 
Bourbon,  and  passed  to  the  United  States  under  the  cession  from 
France  in  1803.  A  formal  reservation  for  military  purposes  was 
made  by  executive  order,  dated  Feb.  9,  1842,  afterwards  modified 
by  executive  order,  dated  Oct.  26.  1847,  so  as  to  compromise  all 
the  public  land  lying  1,500  Castilian  varas  from  the  most  salient 
parts  of  the  extreme  outworks  of  the  fort.  Together  with  Fort 
St.  Philip,  the  two  works  were  the  most  important  of  the  lower 
defenses  of  the  river  below  Xew  Orleans  during  the  war  between 
the  states.  The  story-of  their  reduction  after  a  fierce  struggle  by 
the  great  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut  is  familiar  history. 

Fort  Livingston  reservation  contains  an  area  of  126.16  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Grand  Terre  island  in  the  parish 
of  Jcfiferson,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  pass  to  Barataria  bay.  It 
was  bought  by  the  state  from  Etienne  de  Gruy  in  1834  and  imme- 
diately after  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States  for  purposes  of  fortification. 

Fort  Macomb,  formerly  Fort  Wood,  contained  an  area  of  L364.71 
acres.  The  reservation  is  at  Pass  Chef  Menteur  on  Lake  Borgne 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans.  Assuming  it  to  be  part  of  the  public  do- 
main it  was  reserved  for  military  purposes  by  executive  order, 
dated  Feb.  9,  1842,  which  included  all  the  public  land  lying  within 
1,200  yards  of  the  fort,  measured  from  the  most  salient  point  of 
the  works.  Claims,  based  upon  French  grants,  arising,  executive 
order,  dated  June  20,  1896.  transferred  to  the  department  of  the 
interior  all  that  portion  of  the  reservation  "which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  Chef  Menteur  Pass,  in  Sec.  28,  Town  11  S.,  Range  14  E., 
Southern  District  of  Louisiana."  The  area  of  the  remainder  is 
unknown. 

Fort  Pike  reservation  contains  all  the  land  in  Sec.  19,  Town  10 
S.,  Range  15  E.,  and  is  situated  south  of  Great  Rigolet  on  the 
northern  margin  of  the  island  of  "Petites  Coquilles,"  which  divides 
Lake  Borgne  from  Lake  Ponchartrain,  about  2>S  miles  northeast 
of  Xew  Orleans.  The  land  was  reserved  for  military  purposes  by 
executive  order,  dated  Feb.  9,  1842.  and  included  the  public  lands 
within  1,200  yards  of  the  fort.  All  the  land  had  been  patented  to 
the  state  as  swamp  except  the  above  described  section.  In  1894 
a  revocable  license  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
city  of  Xew  Orleans  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  reservation  for  the 
care,  treatment  and  confinement  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  use 
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the  made  ground  outside  the  outer  west  ditch  of  the  fort  for  the 

residence  of  the  attending  piiysician. 

■     Proctor's  landing  reservation  contains  an  area  of  about  100  acres 

and  is  situated  at   the   foot  of   Lake   ijorgne  in  the  parish  of  St. 

Bernard. 

Fort  St.  Philip  reservation  contains  about  1,145  acres  and  is  situ- 
ated east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Jackson  in 
the  parish  of  Plaquemines.  Like  Fort  Jackson  it  was  a  fortified 
point  during  the  French  and  Spanish  domination  of  Louisiana,  and 
passed  to  the  United  States  as  such  in  the  cession  from  France 
in  1803.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  comprised  in  Sec.  11  was 
formally  declared  a  reservation  for  military  purposes  by  executive 
order  dated  Feb.  9,  1842.  In  1902-3  condemnation  proceedings  were 
resorted  to,  and  the  reservation  was  increased  by  some  549.73  acres. 
After  Jackson's  memorable  defeat  of  the  British  below  New  Orleans 
on  Jan.  8,  1815,  four  British  vessels  maintained  an  ineffectual  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  St.  Philip  for  a  period  of  8  days.  The  batteries 
of  the  fort  wrought  great  damage  to  Farragut's  fleet  before  it 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

Militia. — On  April  10,  1805,  Gov.  Claiborne  approved  an  act  "for 
regulating  and  governing  the  militia  of  the  Territor}'  of  Orleans," 
and  under  its  provisions  was  made  the  first  enrollment  of  citizens 
subject  to  military  service  after  the  province  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States.  A  supplementary  act  was  ap- 
proved on  April  29,  1811,  and  was  in  force  at  the  time  Louisiana 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  April,  1812.  At  the  first  session  of 
the  state  legislature  steps  were  taken  for  the  more  perfect  organi- 
zation of  a  militia  force.  On  Sept.  6,  1812,  Gov.  Claiborne  approved 
an  act  authorizing  him  to  enroll  a  corps  of  militia,  to  be  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  should  have  paid  a  state  tax.  "Certain  free 
men  of  color"'  were  eligible,  but  the  act  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  commanding  officers  should  be  white  men.  The  next  day  the 
general  assembly  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  governor  to 
request  the  national  government  to  loan  the  State  of  Louisiana 
4,000  stands  of  arms,  400  sabers,  etc.,  appropriating  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  freight  on  the  arms  if  the  request  was  granted,  and 
$5,000  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition. 

The  first  general  organization  of  the  state's  militia  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1813,  which  provided  that  all  able-bodied 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50  years  should  be  subject  to 
military  duty,  except  civil  officers,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  physi- 
cians, keepers  of  ferries,  and  certain  other  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  legislature  deemed  it  advisable 
to  exempt  them  from  militia  service.  The  act  contained  51  sec- 
tions, giving  detailed  directions  as  to  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  the  militia,  expressly  repealed  the  acts  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  ordered  600  copies  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
to  be  distril)uted  by  the  commander-in-chief  among  the  officers  of 
the  ditlerent  commands.  The  organization  of  the  militia  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  was  greath-  Stimulated  by  the   British 
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invasion  in  Dec,  1814.  In  the  military  operations  about  New  Or- 
leans the  Louisiana  militia,  commanded  by  such  men  as  Gens.  Vil- 
Icre  and  Mori^an.  Col.  Michel  I'ortier,  antl  Majs.  Plauche,  Lacoste, 
Daqnin  and  Latour.  placed  a  conspicuous  part.  (See  War  of  1812.) 
The  state  was  somewhat  tardy  in  officially  recognizing  the  valor 
of  her  militia  on  that  occasion,  but  on  Jan.  7,  1820,  the  general 
assembly  adopted  a  resolution  "That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  to  present  one  stand  of  colours  to  the  uniformed 
companies  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  8th  instant,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  those  companies,  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  British,"  etc. 

By  the  act  of  March  18,  1820,  it  was  provided  that  whenever 
1,000  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  should  be  enrolled  for 
active  military  service  the  governor  should  organize  them  into  a 
brigade  to  be  known  as  the  "Louisiana  Legion,"  commanded  by  a 
brigadier-general.  In  Feb.,  1821,  the  governor  was  instructed  to 
purchase  four  4-pounders,  with  carriages,  for  the  use  of  the  New 
Orleans  uniformed  companies,  each  of  which  w^as  required  to  drill 
at  least  once  a  month.  Shortly  after  this  the  militia  in  the  parish 
of  Orleans  was  organized  into  the  "First  Brigade,"  and  in  April, 
1826,  the  legislature  directed  that  four  inspection  reviews  of  this 
brigade  should  be  held  annually — on  Jan.  8  and  the  first  Saturdays 
in  April,  July  and  October. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  militia  laws  were  made  by  the 
legislature  of  1829.  Elections  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
brigadier-general  were  provided  for,  the  voters  at  such  elections  to 
be  the  commissioned  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions ;  the  com- 
mander of  any  regiment  or  battalion  was  authorized  to  organize 
not  more  than  two  companies  of  his  command  as  mounted  infantry 
when  deemed  necessary ;  the  act  of  1826  was  repealed ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  adjutant-general,  a  quartermaster-general,  surgeon  and 
provost  marshal  was  provided  for;  a  system  of  fines  for  nonattend- 
ance  at  musters  was  inaugurated:  the  duties  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  provost  marshal  in  assessing  and  collecting  these  fines  were 
defined :  all  fines  were  to  go  into  the  regimental  fund :  students  in 
seminaries  and  colleges  were  exempted  from  military  duty ;  the 
governor  was  instructed  to  have  the  militia  laws  put  into  pamphlet 
form.  1,000  copies  of  which  were  to  be  printed  for  distribution,  and 
an  appropriation  of  S300  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  militia  was  effected  under  tlie 
act  of  March  8,  1834.  All  free  white  male  citizens  between  th.e 
ages  of  18  and  45  years  were  made  subject  to  militia  duty,  and 
were  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  between  the  ages  of  IS  and 
30  years  were  designated  as  the  first  class,  and  those  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  45  constituted  the  second  class.  Company  organi- 
zations were  to  consist  of  a  captain,  1  first  and  2  second  lieuten- 
ants, 5  sergeants.  6  corporals.  50  privates  of  the  first  class  and  as 
many  of  the  second  class  as  might  reside  in  the  company  district. 
In  addition  to  the  above  officers,  artillery  companies  were  to  have 
3  artificers  and  2  musicians.     The  regimental  organization  was  to 
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consist  as  nearly  as  possible  of  cii^lit  companies,  and  was  to  be 
officered  by  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  an  adjutant,  a 
quartermaster,  a  paymaster,  a  surt^eon.  an  assistant  surgeon,  a  ser- 
geant-major, a  quartermaster-sergeant,  a  corporal  of  pioneers  and 
2  chief  musicians.  The  brigade  was  composed  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  brigade  district.  The  officers  were  brigadier-general,  brigade- 
major,  brigade-quartermaster,  surgeon  of  staff,  and  an  aide-de-camp 
for  every  two  regiments.  The  brigade-major  was  also  to  serve  as 
inspector.  The  division  was  to  be  composed  of  all  the  troops  in 
the  division  district  and  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  major-general. 
The  other  division  officers  were  division  inspector,  quartermaster, 
surgeon  of  staff,  two  aides-de-camp  where  the  division  consisted  of 
not  more  than  two  brigades,  with  an  additional  aide  for  each  bri- 
gade more  than  that  number.  The  governor  was  made  commander- 
in-chief,  his  staff"  to  consist  of  an  adjutant  and  inspector-general, 
quartermaster-general,  surgeon-general,  at  least  4  aides-de-camp, 
with  as  many  more  as  might  be  necessary.  The  adjutant  and  in- 
spector-general was  to  have  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was 
to  receive  a  salary  of  S2,000  a  year.  The  act  further  regulated  the 
appointment  or  election  of  officers:  provided  for  the  discipline  of 
the  troops ;  fixed  the  time  and  place  of  company  and  special  mus- 
ters, encampments,  instruction,  etc.,  and  also  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  volunteer  companies  and  battalions.  This  law,  with 
a  few  slight  alterations,  remained  in  force  until  1861,  when  the 
necessary  changes  were  made  to  put  the  militia  on  a  war  footing. 

The  \\'ar  of  1812  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  peace,  during 
which  the  militia  was  rarely  called  upon  to  perform  any  active  serv- 
ice. Consequently  the  interest  in  military  aff'airs  waned,  the 
drilling  and  other  duties  required  by  the  state  laws  being  executed 
in  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  But  in  the  early  spring  of  1845 
the  interest  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  prospects  of  a  war  with 
Mexico.  On  March  1,  1845,  President  Tyler  approved  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and 
four  days  later  the  Louisiana  legislature  appropriated  S2,000  for  the 
purchase  of  4  caissons  and  a  brass  6-i)ounder  for  the  Washington 
battalion;  ?250  for  the  artillery  company  of  Baton  Rouge;  a  like 
sum  for  the  artillery  company  of  Clinton  ;  the  1st  brigade  was  re- 
vived, and  all  over  the  state  young  men  flocked  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  militia  organizations  and  oft'ered  their  services.  Louisiana 
troops  were  the  first  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  Corpus 
iThristi.  (See  War  with  Mexico.)  From  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Confederate  war  the  Louisiana  militia 
was  maintained  upon  a  more  stal)le  basis,  and  the  year  1861  found 
the  military  organizations  of  the  state  well  prepared  for  either 
defensive  or  aggressive  operations. 

The  first  attemjU  to  reorganize  the  militia  after  the  Civil  war 
was  on  Aug.  25,  1868.  when  (!ov.  Warmoth  approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  60  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  years  in  any  jiarish  might  form  themselves  into 
a  comi)any  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  who  was  authorized 
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to  issue  commissions  to  the  captain  ami  two  lieutenants.  From 
two  to  five  companies  in  a  parish  mijjht  t\>rni  a  battalion,  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  the  major,  quartermaster  and  adjutant,  and  from 
six  to  ten  battaHons  might  form  a  regiment,  the  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  surgeon  to  be  commissioned  by  the  governor,  the 
militia  thus  organized  to  be  furnished  with  arms  an"d  equipments 
by  the  state.  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed  there  was  in  force 
a  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  any  of  the  states  that  had  "been  in 
rebellion"  from  organizing  Lir  maintaining  a  force  of  militia.  In 
Oct.,  1868,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Congress- 
men from  Louisiana  to  use  their  etYorts  and  influence  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  this  law.  but  it  was  not  done  and  the  effort  to  reorganize 
the  militia  of  the  state  ended  in  failure. 

In  1877  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Louisiana,  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Xicholls  was  recognized  by  the  national  au- 
thorities, the  law  of  Congress  above  mentioned  was  repealed,  and 
on  March  30.  1878,  tlie  state  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  revival 
of  the  militia.  Assessors  were  directed  to  enroll  the  names  of  all 
male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  43  years,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  governor,  who  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
state  forces.  Infantry  companies  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
60  nor  more  than  100  privates,  with  a  full  complement  of  officers; 
cavalry  companies  were  required  to  have  not  less  than  40  nor  more 
than  90  privates,  and  the  maximum  number  of  privates  in  an  artil- 
lery company  was  fixed  at  120.  The  militia  organizations  within 
the  parish  of  Orleans  were  to  constitute  the  "Louisiana  State  Na- 
tional Guard."  and  the  rest  of  the  militia  was  to  be  known  as  the 
"Militia  of  the  State  of  Louisiana."'  A  battalion  of  from  two  to 
six  companies  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  major,  and  one  consist- 
ing of  from  six  to  eight  companies  by  a  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
other  officers  were  similar  to  those  authorized  by  the  old.  law  of 
1834,  and  an  appropriation  of  SIO.OOO  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  By  the  act  of  April  10,  1880,  the  entire 
militia  force  of  the  state  was  included  in  the  "National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana :'"  the  term  of  enlistment  was  fixed  at  four 
years,  "unless  sooner  discharged  for  cause ;"  commissioned  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  only  to  such  organizations  as  might  be  regu- 
larly organized  under  the  law ;  the  governor  was  continued  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  stalif  to  consist  of  the  adjutant,  inspector,  quar- 
termaster and  surgeon-generals  and  an  ordnance  officer,  each  of 
whom  should  hold  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  as  many  aides- 
de-camp  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  or  major  as 
he  might  deem  necessary  to  appoint.  L'nder  the  operation  of  this 
law  the  Louisiana  militia  reached  a  high  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency.  Several  companies — notably  the  "Washington  Artil- 
lery" and  the  "Crescent  Rifles"  of  Xew  Orleans — visited  cities  in 
various  sections  of  the  L'nited  States,  where  they  participated  in 
C(Mni)etitive  drills,  winning  prizes,  honorable  mention,  and  the  en- 
comiums of  the  press. 

The  act  of  July  5.  1894,  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  naval 
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battalion  to  ho  attached  to  the  Louisiana  State  National  Guard  and 
to  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  commander.  The  battalion  was 
to  conform  <:;enerally  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  the  t,'overnor  was  authorized  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  carryin;^  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  when- 
ever the  national  government  should  declare  its  readiness  to  supply 
a  vessel  of  war.  the  necessary  arms,  equipments,  etc.  After  the 
war  with  Spain  the  militia  of  the  state  was  reori^anized.  In  June, 
1900,  the  Louisiana  National  Guard  consisted  of  17  companies  of 
infantry,  10  companies  or  batteries  of  artillery,  1  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  5  divisions  of  naval  militia,  a  total  of  about  2,000  men. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  militia  laws  and  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Louisiana  National  Guard  were  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  July  6,  l'J04,— a  long  act  of  114  sections,  retaining  many  of 
the  essential  features  of  former  laws.  The  governor  was  given 
power  to  order,  whenever  he  considered  it  necessary,  an  enrollment 
of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years, 
who  were  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  to  be  known  as  the  active 
and  reserve  militia.  The  active  militia  was  defined  as  "the  organ- 
ized and  uniformed  military  forces  of  the  State  National  Guard." 
and  the  reserve  as  "those  liable  for  military  service,  but  not  in  the 
State  National  Guard."  Only  one  independent  military  organiza- 
tion in  the  state  was  recognized  by  the  act.  That  was  the  Conti- 
nental Guards  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  permitted  to  maintain 
a  separate  existence  on  conditions  that  the  officers  pledge  the  serv- 
ices of  the  company  when  called  upon  by  the  governor.  The 
Washington  Artillery,  in  consideration  of  its  60  years  of  service, 
was  placed  in  the  reserve  militia,  to  be  known  as  the  "Escort 
Guard  of  the  Governor."  and  to  obey  only  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernor issued  through  the  ailjutant-general.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  strength  of  infantry  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades  and  divisions,  cavalry  troops  and  squadrons,  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  a  signal  corps,  were  clearly  defined ;  the  men  of  each 
company,  troop  or  battery  were  required  to  drill  at  least  24  times 
each  year,  with  quarterly  inspections,  to  be  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  National  Guard  or  of  the  V.  S.  regular  army.  ^lilitary  courts 
and  prizes  f(-ir  marksmanship  were  provided  for,  and  a  hospital 
corps  was  authorized,  the  same  to  l)e  suitably  officered  and  equipped 
with  amlnilanccs,  medical  supply  wagon,  etc.  While  on  active 
duty,  each  officer  was  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as 
officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  regular  army,  enlisted  men  to  receive 
three  times  the  pay  for  like  grade  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  7?  cents  for  subsistence  for  each  day  or  part  thereof.  The 
general  officers  of  the  National  Guard  were  set  forth  as  follows: 
The  governrir  to  lie  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general: tlie  adjutant-general,  whose  rank  was  to  be  that  of 
major-general:  atul  the  in-ijiector.  C|uartermaster.  surgeon  and  com- 
missary generals,  the  chief  of  ordnance  and  the  judge  advocate, 
each  of  wiiom  was  to  rank  a-;  a  l)rigadier-general.  So(^n  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  iu>\-.  r.lanchard  commissioned  the  following  offi- 
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cers  for  these  positions:  D.  T.  Stafford  of  Baton  Rouge,  adjutant- 
general;  G.  M.  Hodgdon  of  Xew  Orleans,  inspector-general;  F.  F. 
Myles  of  Xew  Orleans,  quartermaster-general ;  \V.  G.  Owen  of 
White  Castle,  surgeon-general;  John  McGrath  of  Baton  Rouge, 
commissary-general ;  Arsene  Perrilliat  of  Xew  Orleans,  chief  of 
ordnance;  and  E.  C-  Fenner  of  Xew  Orleans,  judge  advocate. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  May  12,  1^X)8,  Gov.  Blanchard 
said  concerning  the  militia:  "The  naval  brigade  is  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Its  organization  is  well  kept  up,  its  esprit  de  corps 
is  good,  there  are  very  few  resignations  of  officers,  or  discharges 
of  men  asked  for,  and  no  complaints  showing  dissatisfaction  have 
reached  me.  The  brigade  consists  of  644  officers  and  men.  They 
have  a  good  armory.  There  are  several  vessels  of  war,  the  Tsla  de 
Luzon'  and  the  "Alvarado"  being  the  chief.  The  former  of  these  was 
received  from  the  United  States  navy  department,  assigned  to  the 
state  at  my  request.  She  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  naval  arma- 
ment and  takes  the  place  of  the  'Stranger,'  which  vessel  was  turned 
back  to  the  navy  department  on  the  assignment  of  the  'Luzon.' 
On  the  whole.  Louisiana's  showing  of  a  naval  force  is  equal  to  the 
best  of  any  of  her  sister  states. 

"The  Xational  Guard  does  not,  I  regret  to  say,  make  an  equally 
good  showing.  That  organization  exhibits  no  improvement  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  annual  encampments 
have  been  held  at  which  military  instruction  has  been  imparted. 
For  some  reason  interest  has  abated,  enthusiasm  is  wanting,  the 
military  spirit  seems  lacking.  There  has  been  and  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint  from  the  officers  and  men.  ]\Iany  of  the 
former  have  resigned,  and  several  companies  have  had  to  be  mus- 
tered out.  Attendance  at  drill  exercises  and  at  muster  meetings 
has  not  been  satisfactory. 

"At  the  same  time,  though  the  condition  described  undoubtedly 
exists,  the  militia  have  been  found  effective  as  soldiers  whenever 
called  out  to  quell  mobs,  prevent  lynchings  and  preserve  and  en- 
force law  and  order.  This  shows  that  the  material  composing  the 
National  Guard  is  all  right,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  give  Louisiana 
as  fine  a  body  of  citizen  soldiery  as  can  be  found  anywhere  is  or- 
ganization and  the  inculcation  of  a  proper  esprit  de  corps.  High 
credit  is  due  the  officers  and  men  for  services  rendered  the  state 
on  repeated  occasions  when  called  out. 

"Much  difficulty  is  found  in  raising  and  recruiting  companies  for 
the  Guard.  Especially  is  this  true  in  Xew  Orleans.  Many  em- 
ployers do  not  permit  their  employes  to  belong  to  the  militia.  Still 
more  discourage  service  in  the  militia.  Some  business  firms  and 
corporations.  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  go  so  far  as  to  include 
in  the  set  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  young  men,  who  seek 
situations,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  any  military  organi- 
zation. Their  being  such  is  an  objection.  In  this  way,  service  in 
the  militia  is  brought  under  a  ban.  This  is  a  very  regrettable  con- 
dition of  atTairs  and  must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  have  such  a 
Xational  Guard  as  the  state  deserves  to  have." 
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Mill,  a  p(>st-linnik't  in  tlie  nurtlnvcst  corner  of  Winn  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  I'riee's  Salt  Works,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  some  18  miles  northwest  of  Winntield,  the  parish  seat. 

Millburn,  a  money  order  post-town  and  station  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Avoyelles  parish,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles 
southwest  of  llunkie.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  considerable 
district  and  in  I"i_K.)  had  a  population  of  80. 

Mill  Creek,  a  nmney  order  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Sabine  parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Bayou  Toro,  about  5 
miles  northeast  of  Christie,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12 
miles  southeast  of  Many,  the  parish  seat. 

Milldale,  a  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  is  a  station  on  a  short  line  of  railway  that  connects  with 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.  at  Zachary. 

Miller,  a  post-hamlet  of  Washington  parish,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Tchefuncte  river,  5  miles  west  of  Franklinton,  the 
parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Mill  Haven,  a  pfist-hamlet  and  station  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Ouachita  parish,  is  on  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R., 
3  miles  west  of  liayou  Lafourche  and  7  miles  east  of  Monroe,  the 
parish  seat,  in  the  truck  farming  district  that  supplies  the  nearby 
markets  of  \'icksburg  and  Monroe  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Millikens  Bend,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  modern  towns  of  Madi- 
son parish,  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March 
21,  1861.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  3  miles  east 
of  Talla  Bena,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  8  miles  northeast 
of  Tallulah,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cotton 
and  is  the  trading  center  of  a  rich  farming  section.  Milliken's 
Bend  was  the  base  for  important  military  operations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  \'icksburg  campaign  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  and  a 
considerable  engagement  took  place  here  on  June  7,  1863,  between 
the  Federal  gunboats  and  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  McCul- 
loch,  who  attempted  to  capture  the  garrison  under  Col.  Herman 
Licb.    The  population  in  1''00  was  156. 

Millikin,  a  jiost-hamlet  of  East  Carroll  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  i^  Southern  R.  R.,  10  miles  northwest  of 
Lake  Providence,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  express  and  telegraph 
station,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  parish. 

Miltenberger,  Ernest,  soldier,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Xew  Or- 
leans in  1834,  and  was  educated  in  Massachusetts,  after  which  he 
spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  war  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  June,  1861,  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  E,  10th 
Louisiana  infantr\-,  serving  with  his  regiment  in  \'irginia  imtil  in 
Dec,  1861.  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Soon  after  returning  home  he  regained  his  health  sufficiently  to 
reenlist  in_Ci>mpany  .\.  Orleans  Guard  battalion,  under  Gen. 
Beauregard's  call  for  ''0  da\  ■i'  men.  The  battalion  joined  Beaure- 
gard's forces  at  Corinth  and  t^ok  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  after 
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wliich  Col.  Milteiibergcr"s  health  again  failed  and  he  returned  home 
on  furlough.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  served  with  the  home 
guards  at  Xew  Orleans,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  city  rejoined  his 
ctHUiuand  at  X'icksburg  and  served  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  enlistment.  He  then  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Allen 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  and  when  Gen.  Allen  was 
elected  governor  he  appointed  Col.  Miltenberger  to  a  place  on  his 
stafT  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  Jan.,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Allen  to  accompany  Gen.  Polignac,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith,  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
I'rance  to  obtain  aid  for  the  Confederate  cause  from  the  Emperor 
N'apoleon.  On  this  occasion  Col.  2vliltenberger  bore  a  letter  from 
the  governor  to  Xapoleon.  referring  at  length,  in  a  pathetic  manner 
to  the  ties  binding  Louisiana  to  I'rance,  and  warning  Xapoleon 
that  if  the  Confederacy  fell  France's  chances  for  success  in  Mexico 
would  be  materially  lessened.  The  commissioners  were  delayed 
for  some  time  in  obtaining  transportation,  and  upon  arriving  at 
Cadiz  learned  that  Duke  de  Morny,  upon  whom  they  had  depended 
to  intercede  with  the  emperor,  had  died  while  they  were  at  sea. 
They  proceeded  to  Paris,  however,  where  they  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  Xapoleon.  who  informed  them  that  on  two  occasions  he 
had  tried  to  induce  England  to  join  in  giving  aid  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, but  declared  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  assist  the  South,  as 
the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  had  already  been  received  in  Europe. 
Col.  Miltenberger  remained  in  Europe  until  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1865.  After  the  war  he  served  three  terms  as  judge  of  the 
second  recorder's  court  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  in  1882  he  organized 
the  Southern  insurance  company,  of  which  he  was  made  president. 

Milton,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  parish,  is  located  in  a  rich 
rice  growing  district  on  the  Vermilion  ri\er,  about  8  miles  south- 
west of  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat  and  mrtst  convenient  railroad 
town.    The  population  in  1900  was  54. 

Minden,  the  capital  of  W'ebster  parish,  is  located  at  the  junction 
of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  the  Minden  East  &  West,  and  the 
Shreveport  &  Xortheastern  railroads.  The  pioneer  settler  of  Min- 
den was  a  locksmith  named  Deck,  who  located  in  the  vicinity  in 
1822.  Shortly  after  that  Adam  L.  Stewart  located  near  the  present 
town  site,  but  it  was  practically  an  unbroken  wilderness  until  1837, 
when  Charles  H,  \'eeder,  a  native  of  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  who  had 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  came  into  Claiborne  parish,  and  settled 
at  Minden  with  the  determination  of  making  it  a  town  and  center 
of  trade.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  from  the 
st.ite  for  an  academy  at  Minden,  and  later  aided  in  organizing  the 
Minden  academy.  \\'hile  the  seat  of  justice  of  Claiborne  parish 
was  at  Overton  he  endeavouretl  to  have  it  changed  to  Minden,  but 
without  success.  In  1837  Veeder  and  a  man  named  Drake  had 
some  difficulties  about  their  lands,  and  the  former,  fearing  that  any 
action  on  Drake's  part  might  injure  the  town  of  Minden,  made  con- 
cessions in  the  interest  of  the  town.  Several  stores  had  been  erected 
there,  donations  had  been  made  for  school  purposes  and  the  village 
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had  begun  to  prosper.  Minden  was  incorporated  on  March  13, 
1850,  while  still  in  Llaiburne  parish.  Col.  Lewis  and  his  wife 
donated  the  cemetery  to  the  town.  The  JNIinden  Iris  was  the  tirst 
newspaper  printed  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Webster  parish.  The  Minden  Herald  was  the  second,  and  the  town 
clerk  was  ordered  to  keep  a  complete  file  of  this  paper.  The  loan 
of  the  seminary  bell  was  obtained  by  the  town  and  anyone  was  to 
ring  it  in  case'  of  lire.  Under  the  act  of  Z^Iarch  9,  1855,  the  old 
town  of  Warsaw  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Minden.  Three 
years  later  W.  A.  Drake  donated  to  the  city  the  Male  seminary 
property  and  trees  were  ordered  planted  in  the  grounds.  During 
the  tirst  year  of  the  war  business  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
as  usual.  On  April  25,  1861,  the  town  authorities  appropriated 
$250  for  ammunition  and  captains  of  patrol  were  appointed  as  a 
measure  of  protection.  From  March,  1863,  to  July  14,  1864,  there 
are  no  town  records.  In  1869  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated 
to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  town  jail.  After  the  parish  of  Webster 
was  organized  the  town  council  was  asked  to  donate  the  town  hall 
for  the  use  of  the  pari.sh,  but  the  request  was  declined,  though  the 
first  meeting  of  the  parish  police  jury  was  held  there. 

In  1872  a  large  portion  of  the  business  center  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Minden  has  a  number  of  fraternal  lodges;  tpe 
Methodist  circuit  was  established  in  1856;  the  Baptist  society  was 
organized  in  1844;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  congregation  was 
formed  in  1849;  the  Catholic  church  was  opened  in  1879,  and  the 
Episcopal  Society  existed  without  organization  as  far  back  as  1853. 
Minden  is  located  in  a  fine  cotton  district  and  is  an  important  ship- 
ping point,  as  10,000  bales  of  cotton  pass  through  the  town  to 
Shreveport  and  other  markets  each  year.  After  the  railroads  were 
built  through  Minden  it  took  new  life,  cotton  compresses  were 
erected,  and  the  cotton  intlustry  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
Today  it  is  the  supply  and  shipping  town  for  all  the  surrounding 
country ;  it  is  one  of  the  growing  towns  of  northwestern  Lou- 
isiana, lias  2  banks,  telephone,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  a 
money  order  postotlice.  and  a  large  retail  trade.  In  1900  the  popu- 
lation was  1,561,  and  in  1908  the  estimated  population  was  over 
2,000. 

Mineral,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeast  corner  of  De  Soto  parish, 
is  situated  on  I'.ayou  Saint  Michael,  about  5  miles  northeast  of 
Sodus.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  16  miles  southeast  of  Many, 
the  parish  scat. 

Mineral  Resources. — (Sec  Geolog}-,  Iron,  Oil,  Sulphur,  etc.) 

Minerva,  a  post-village  of  Tcrrcl)onne  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
division  t^f  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  that  runs  from  Schriever  to 
Hounia,  four  miles  south  of  the  former.  It  is  a  trading  and  ship- 
ping point  of  .^ome  consequence,  and  in  1900  reported  a  pooulatiqn 
of  70. 

Mink,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Natchitoches  parish, 
is  about  6  miles  northeast  of  Jcrguson.  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  25   miles  S(iuth  of  Xatchitoches,  the  parish  seat. 
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Mint. — A  branch  of  the  U.  S.  mint  was  established  at  New  Or- 
leans by  act  of  Congress  in  1835.  The  building,  which  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  282  by  108  feet,  3  stories  high,  is  located  on  the  site 
of  old  l'"ort  Cliarles,  at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Esplanade  streets, 
and  was  erected  by  the  general  governnient  at  a  cost  of  $182,000. 
Work  on  it  was  begun  in  Sept.,  1835,  the  first  coins  were  struck 
in  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  the  machinery  was  all  in 
position  and  ready  for  business,  giving  the  mint  a  capacity  of 
$5,000,000  a  month.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil  war  the  Xew 
Orleans  mint  coined  all  denominations  of  gold  and  silver  pieces. 
On  Jan.  31,  1861,  the  institution  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
state  authorities,  there  being  in  its  vaults  at  the  time  the  sum  of 
$118,311.  After  the  war  the  mint  stood  idle  until  the  passage  of 
the  Bland-Allison  law,  which  restored  the  silver  dollar  to  the 
nation's  coinage.  At  the  second  session  of  the  45th  Congress  pro- 
visions were  made  for  reopening  the  mint,  but  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  that  year  caused  a  delay.  In  Dec,  1878,  Henry  5. 
Foote  took  charge  as  superintendent,  and  coinage  operations  com- 
menced on  Feb.  20,  1879.  Mr.  Foote  died  on  May  19,  1880,  and 
was  succeeded  by  2*1.  \'.  Davis  on  June  11.  The  director's  report 
for  that  year  says  the  Xew  Orleans  mint  coined  400,000  silver 
dollars  monthly.  For  several  years  following  the  coinage  was 
confined  to  silver  dollars  and  SIO  gold  pieces,  but  in  1892  the  coin- 
age of  half  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes  was  authorized  and  has 
continued  since,  the  amount  each  year  varying  according  to  the 
demand  for  subsidiary  coins  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  bullion. 
Heaton  says  the  3  cent  silver  piece  authorized  by  Congress  in  1851 
was  coined  exclusively  by  the  Xew  Orleans  mint. 

Mira,  a  village  of  Caddo  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles  south  of  the  Arkansas  boundary  and  about 
30  miles  north  of  Shreveport,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order 
postofifice,  telegraph  station,  express  office  and  telephone  facilities, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  56. 

Miro,  Estevan,  5th  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the  year  1744.  He  came  to 
Louisiana  about  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  domination,  and  was 
made  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Louisiana.  In  the  conquest  of 
West  Florida  he  was  second  in  command  to  Gov.  Galvez,  and  when 
the  latter  was  called  to  St.  Domingo  he  became  provisional  gov- 
ernor. On  July  14,  1785.  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, "on  account  of  his  services  as  governor  ad  interim  during 
the  absence  of  titular  Gov.  Count  de  Gahez  while  commanding  the 
army  in  the  late  war."  He  granted  an  extension  of  time  to  the 
r.ritish  subjects  of  West  Florida,  in  which  they  were  to  settle  up 
their  atifairs  and  get  out  of  the  district,  and  recommended  more 
liberal  regulations  regarding  the  commerce  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana. On  June  2.  1786,  he  issued  his  Bando  de  buen  Gobierno, 
ordering  that  no,  work  should  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  nor  on  holy 
festival  days  except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity;  that  the 
shops  should  be  closed  during  divine  service ;  no  negro  dances  were 
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to  be  given  on  the  public  si|uarcs  on  evenings  while  church  was  in 
session;  negroes  were  prohibited  from  holding  meetings  of  any 
kind  after  nightfall :  no  large  assemblage  of  the  people  was  to  take 
place  without  knowledge  of  the  go\-ernment ;  no  citizen  was  to 
leave  the  city  without  a  passport;  gambling,  dueling  and  the  carry- 
ing of  weapons  were  placed  under  ban ;  the  inhabitants  were  not 
to  purchase  anything  from  soldiers,  Indians,  convicts  or  slaves; 
no  liquor  was  to  be  sold  to  soldiers,  Indians  nor  slaves;  verbal 
sales  and  transfers  of  slaves  was  forbidden;  better  fire  protection 
and  drainage  were  recommended  ;  no  hogs  were  to  be  allowed  to 
nm  at  large,  and  the  number  of  dogs  kept  by  any  one  family  was 
regulated.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  negotiations  were 
commenced  for  the  separation  of  the  western  country  from  the 
United  States.  In  1791  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  no  clocks, 
boxes,  coins,  or  other  articles  bearing  the  figure  of  the  goddess  of 
liberty  should  be  brought  into  Louisiana.  Gov.  IMiro  was  popular 
outside  of  his  own  domain,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  naming  of  the 
Cumberland  river  region  "Miro  district,"  in  his  honor.  In  Oct., 
1790,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  government,  asking  for  a  place  in 
the  department  of  the  Indies.  In  his  letter  he  said:  "I  have  now 
had  the  honor  of  serving  the  king,  always  with  distinguished  zeal, 
for  thirty  years  and  three  months,  of  which  twenty-one  years  and 
eight  months  in  America."  His  request  was  granted  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  late  in  1791  he  sailed  with  his  wife,  formerly 
a  Miss  Niacarty  of  New  Orleans,  for  Spain,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  mariscal  de  campo,  or  lieutenant-general.  While  governor 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  judge  of  residence  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  official  acts  of  Gov.  Galvez.  \\'hen  it  is  considered  that 
he  was  a  warm  friend  of  Galvez,  under  whom  he  had  served,  the 
results  of  the  investigation  can  be  easily  imagined.  He  left  the 
people  of  Louisiana  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion. Gayarre  says:  "He  had  a  sound  judgment,  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  an  e.xcellent  heart ;  he  had  received  a  fair  college  educa- 
tion, knew  several  languages,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  strict 
morality  and  his  indefatigable  industry." 

Missionary,  a  little  village  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Caddo 
parish,  is  located  on  the  Red  river  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
state  line  and  about  5  miles  cast  of  Ida,  which  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road station.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  is  a  landing  for  the 
Red  river  steamers,  does  some  shipping  by  water,  and  is  a  trading 
point  for  the  neighborhood. 

Missions,  Early  Catholic. —  (Sec  Catholic  Church.) 

Missions,  Protestant. —  (See  Protestant  Churches.) 

Mississippi  Bubble. — (."^ee  Western  Company.) 

Mississippi  River. — Xo  single  physical  feature  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  has  so  vital  and  important  a  connection  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  region  as  the  Mississippi  river.  It  consti- 
tutes the  great  liquid  highway  of  the  state  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
600  miles,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream,  the  upper  half 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and 
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the  lower  half  traxcrsiiic:  the  fertile  and  populous  southeastern 
section  of  the  state.  On  its  broad  l)osoni,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, floated  tlie  first  explorers  and  settlers,  who  made  possible  the 
beginnings  of  the  commonwealth.  Along  its  banks  and  tributary 
streams  tiie  first  permanent  white  settlements  were  made.  Down 
to  the  era  of  railroads  and  rapid  overland  travel,  the  river  carried 
the  chief  commerce  of  the  province  and  state  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal tide  of  immigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  of  the  state  was  once  held  in  suspension  within  its  turbid  flood, 
whence  it  was  gradually  deposited  through  geologic  ages  in  the 
form  of  silt.  The  r^lississippi  river  constitutes  the  great  boundary 
line  between  the  eastern  and  western  states,  and  its  waters  give 
commercial  entrance  to  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States.  The 
famed  Crescent  City,  metropolis  of  the  South,  and  the  second  port 
in  the  country,  is  located  upon  it  only  a  few  score  miles  from  the 
gulf,  at  a  point  where  the  giant  stream  in  its  incessant  work  of 
building  and  destroying  has  shaped  its  banks  into  the  concave  and 
convex  edges  of  the  moon  in  its  first  quarter. 

Nomenclature:  The  river  has  been  known  historically  by  many 
names,  and  its  final  name  of  "Mississippi"  is  of  Indian  derivation. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Southern  Indians  and  those  along  the 
gulf  coast  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Malabouchia,  as  written  by 
the  first  French  explorers.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  Mississippi  to  the  Choctaw  "mish-sha-sippukni,"  trans- 
lated "beyond  age."  Le  Page  du  Pratz  tried  to  explain  the  Indian 
name  iNIechasepi  as  a  contraction  of  "meact-chassipi,"  meaning  the 
"ancient  father  of  waters."  In  the  time  of  La  Salle  and  Marquette 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  called  the  stream  Mechee  Secpee,  or 
something  sounding  like  that.  "Meeche"  or  "missi"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  "Micco"  of  the  Creeks  and  other  Muscogees,  mean- 
ing great  as  an  adjective,  and  chief  as  a  noun.  The  2\Iichi  of  Michi- 
gan is  the  same  word,  as  is  possibly  the  Massa  of  Massacliusetts. 
Mississippi  means  great  water,  or  great  river.  A  more  accurate 
spelling  would  be  Missisipi,  the  French  orthography,  or  Misisipi, 
the  Spanish  form,  both  pronounced  Meeseeseepee,  which  is  prob- 
ably close  in  sound  to  the  Indian  spoken  words. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  river  was  known  to  the  Span- 
iards chiefly  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  the 
River  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  also  variously  called  by  them 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Florida,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or 
simply  the  Rio  Grande.  By  the  French  it  was  given  the  name  of 
La  Palisade  (Spanish  Los  Palissados),  on  account  of  the  numerous 
upright  snags  and  young  cottonwood  trees  found  on  the  bars  and 
passes  at  the  mouth.  After  its  exploration  by  Marquette  and 
La  Salle,  it  is  called  the  Colbert  in  honor  of  the  great  minister  of 
Louis  XI\'.  Subsequent  to  the  founding  of  the  French  colony  by 
Iberville  in  1699.  it  was  named  the  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of  the  King 
of  that  name.  Eventually  all  these  later  names  yielded  to  the 
ancient  Indian  name.  Father  Marquette  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  name  into  geography  (1672),  and  spelled  it  Mitchisipi.    Charle- 
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voix,  in  his  Historical  Journal  of  1744.  gave  the  name  as  Misisipi 
or  Micissi])pi:  Hennepin  (lo'iS)  spelled  it  Mechasipi  or  .Mechacebe: 
Daniel  Cuxe,  Merehacehe.  'i'he  i)resent  spelling  is  adapted  from 
the  I'Vench  and  Spanish  ^jielling,  the  consonants  being  doubled  to 
indicate  the  short  sound  of  i. 

Historical:  During  the  two  centuries  of  exploration  which  fol- 
lowed the  voyages  of  Columbus  practically  nothing  was  learned 
of  the  great  river  of  the  west.  True.  De  Soto  seems  to  have  known 
of  the  river  under  the  caption  of  "Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo,"  and 
actually  stumbled  upon  it  in  1841  during  his  aimless  rambles 
through  what  is  now  the  Southern  states.  He  formally  named  it 
in  the  presence  of  his  army,  "El  Rio  Grande  de  la  Florida,"  and 
after  his  death  and  secret  burial  in  the  river,  his  successor  in  com- 
mand, Luis  lie  Moscoso,  tlescended  the  ^Mississippi  to  the  Gulf, 
accompanied  by  the  miserable  remnant  of  De  Soto's  expedition. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  river  by  the  17th  century  colonists  of 
Canada,  that  when  they  were  told  by  the  Indians  of  a  great  river 
flowing  through  the  continent,  cutting  it  in  two.  they  inferred  that 
it  flowed  from  cast  to  west,  and  would  thus  furnish  them  with  a 
western  passage  to  China.  The  belief  that  the  South  sea  could  be 
thus  reached  was  the  inspiration  of  the  voyage  of  Marquette  and 
Joliet  (q.  v.)  in  1672.  It  was  learned  by  them  that  the  Mississippi 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  instead  of  the  California  sea,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  indomitable  La  Salle  to  complete  the  voyage  to 
the  mouth  in  16S2.  Here,  on  April  9,  1682,  with  all  possible  cere- 
mony he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  king  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  of  all  rivers  that  enter  into  it  and  of  all  the  country  watered 
by  them,  and  called  the  country  Louisiana.  Thus  was  established 
the  French  claim  to  all  that  vast  region  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
In  the  interval  between  this  voyage  of  La  Salle"s  and  the  establish- 
ment of  tiie  first  French  colony  in  Louisiana  by  Iberville  in  1699. 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  zealous  missionary  and  venture- 
some trader  dared  the  perils  of  the  long  voyage  down  the  river. 
During  the  jieriod  of  French  domination  of  the  river,  extending 
from  16W  to  17(o.  their  outposts  were  to  be  found  at  frequent  in- 
tervals u])  and  down  the  length  of  the  stream,  then  wholly  within 
the  I'rench  province  of  Louisiana. 

Navigation  and  Trade:  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
Feb.,  1763,  it  was  "agreed  that  for  the  future,  the  limits  between 
the  pos.sessions  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  and  those  of  his 
Eritaimic  Majesty  in  that  part  of  the  worltl  shall  be  irrevocably 
fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  Mississippi. 
from  its  source  to  the  River  Iberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  in 
the  middle  of  that  stream  and  of  the  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  sea with  the  understanding  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mis-^issippi  shall  be  free  and  open  to' the  subjects  of 
iiis  IJritamiic  Majesty  as  well  as  those  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  in  all  its  length  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  particu- 
larly that  part  of  it  which  is  between  said  Island  (of  Xew  Orleans, 
retained  by   !•' ranee)   and   Xew  Orleans  and  the  right -bank  ot  the 
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river,  including  egress  and  ingress  at  its  mouth.  *  *  *  It  is 
further  stipulated  that  the  ships  of  both  nations  shall  not  be 
stopped  on  tiie  river,  visiteil,  or  subjected  to  any  duty."  France 
had  already,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Nov.  3.  1762,  given  all  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  city  and 
island  of  New  Orleans  to  Spain,  which  latter  country  took  posses- 
sion a  few  years  later.  Spain,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
English  rights  of  navigation,  except  as  smuggling  was  prohibited, 
until,  as  an  ally  of  Fraiice,  she  declared  war  on  England  during  the 
American  revolution.  When  peace  was  concluded  in  1782,  England 
agreed  to  a  declaration  of  American  bounds  on  the  Mississippi  iden- 
tical to  those  made  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  far  south  as  the  original 
line  of  British  West  Florida.  It  was  also  provided  that  "the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the.  ocean,  shall 
forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States."     (See  Early  River  Commerce.) 

After  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  was  established, 
the  United  States  claimed  the  equal  right  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  river  as  the  successor  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  natural  right. 
The  period  from  1783  to  1795  was  filled  with  fruitless  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  respecting  the  navigation  and 
control  of  the  Mississippi,  complicated  by  Spanish  opposition  to  the 
31st  parallel  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Mississippi ;  and  further  complicated  by  Indian  questions,  negotia- 
tions with  England  and  France,  and  by  the  commercial  antagonism 
between  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  Northeast  and  the  western  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  ^^lississippi.  In  the  early  negotiations 
between  the  Spanish  minister  at  Philadelphia,  Don  Diego  de  Gar- 
docpii,  and  John  Jay,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  during  1785-6, 
Gardoqui  frankly  stated  that  the  Spanish  made  a  conquest  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  proposed  to  hold  it  as  well 
as  the  exclusive  control  of  the  river.  Jay's  plan  for  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1786  and  secretly 
debated.  It  provided  that  during  the  life  of  the  treaty  the  United 
States,  without  relinquishing  any  right,  would  forbear  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  river  below  their  territories  to  the  gulf.  The  de- 
bates in  Congress  leaked  out,  and  though  the  proposed  treaty  re- 
ceived the  support  of  seven  northeastern  states,  chiefly  interested 
in  the  Atlantic  trade,  it  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
southern  delegates  in  Congress,  who  were  closer  to  the  western 
pioneer  and  better  understood  his  needs  ixua  sentiments. 

The  settlement  of  Kentucky  had  vastly  increased  in  1784-6,  and 
the  shipment  of  flour,  whisky  and  other  products  by  flatboats  and' 
barges,  to  Xew  Orleans  from  as  far  up  as  Pittsburg,  was  the  com- 
mercial outlet  that  promised  profitable  returns  to  the  producer, 
transportation  by  wagons  over  the  mountains  being  too  expensive. 
The  settlers  on  the  upper  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  also 
depended  altngether  on  river  communication.  Hence  Congress  and 
the  eastern  people  began  to  hear  in  1787  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  were  highly  irritated  about  the  "Jay  treaty,"  that  Kentucky 
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proposed  to  secede  from  \'irgiiiia,  that  the  Cumberland  people 
were  talking;  ol  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans,  and  that  John  Sullivan  was  organizinsf  a  similar 
movement  in  Kentucky.  Finally,  in  September,  1788.  Congress 
absolved  the  memjjers  from  secrecy  on  the  subject,  and  resolved 
that  "the  free  na\igation  of  the  river  JMississippi  is  a  clear  and 
essential  right  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be 
considered  and  supported  as  such." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  young  republic  of  the  West,  torn  by 
internal  dissensions  and  jealousies,  and  only  loosely  knit  together 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  failed  to  impose  her  will  on 
proud  old  Spain.  With  the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  consti- 
tution bringing  the  states  into  closer  union  and  yielding  vastly 
greater  powers  to  the  general  government,  some  hope  of  success- 
ful negotiation  was  permitted,  and  the  Washington  administration 
vigorously  undertook  the  task.  President  XV'ashington  himself 
never  wavered  in  his  determination  to  assert  American  rights  on 
the  Mississippi  and  to  hold  the  West  to  its  allegiance,  but  again 
all  negotiations  with  Spain  were  fruitless  for  several  years.  Spain 
even  fortified  the  Walnut  hills  and  showed  no  signs  of  yielding  her 
control  of  the  river.  She  even  intrigued  in  every  possible  way  to 
promote  the  secession  of  the  west  at  this  time.  Her  answer  to  the 
American  demand  for  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  a 
proposal  that  American  vessels  unload  their  cargoes  on  American 
soil  (at  Cairo  or  some  other  convenient  point)  to  be  reshipped  to 
New  Orleans  in  Spanish  bottoms.  She  would  not  dare  permit 
American  vessels  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  free,  for  fear 
England  would  claim  the  same  privilege.  She  further  hinted  at 
smuggling  and  attempts  by  Americans  to  incite  the  French  popu- 
lation to  independence,  etc.  In  1794  Col.  Humphreys  was  sent  to 
Madrid,  charged  among  other  things,  to  insist  upon  immediate  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  river  navigation,  with  a  free  port  at  New- 
Orleans  or  near  there :  the  relinc|uishment  of  all  pretensions  to 
territory  above  the  31st  parallel;  to  suggest  to  Spain  that  the 
A\'estern  people  were  impatient,  and  that  whatever  they  might  do 
the  United  States  would  never  abandon  them.  Finally,  Spain 
agreed  in  Dec,  1794.  to  proceed  with  a  treaty  "with  the  utmost 
dispatch."  This  did  not  prevent  further  pretexts  for  delay  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  and  it  was  not  until  Oct.  27,  1795,  that  Thomas 
Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  to  Madrid  to  take  up  the  negotiations 
as  envoy  extraordinary,  was  able  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  San 
Lorenzo  with  Manuel  de  Godoy.  Sjianish  secretary  of  state.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  on  March  3,  1796,  and  among  other  things  it 
.stated:  "It  is  agreed  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  separates  them  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Lou- 
isiana, is  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  ^Iississippi 
river,*  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  said  states  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  31st  degree  of  latitucle  north  of  the  equator.  And  his 
Catholic  Majesty  hns  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  said 
river,  in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  be 


free  only  to  his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless 
he  should  extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by 
special  convention."  hv  consequence  of  this  stipulation  "His  Cath- 
olic Majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
space  of  three  years  from  this  time,  to  deposit  their  merchandise 
and  effects  in  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from 
thence  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire 
of  the  stores,  and  his  Majesty  promises  either  to  continue  this  per- 
mission, if  he  finds  during  this  time,  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  Spain,  or,  if  he  should  not  agree  to  continue  it 
there,  he  will  assign  to  them  on  another  part  of  the  Mississippi, 
an  equivalent  establishment."  In  1799,  Juan  Morales,  intendant 
of  Louisiana,  held  that  the  3  years  had  expired  and  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  the  use  of  a  depot  at  Xew  Orleans,  but  named  no  other 
place  of  deposit  on  the  river.  This  aroused  great  indignation 
throughout  the  West  and  the  general  government  prepared  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  upon  its  rights  and  commerce  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  strain  was  somewhat  relieved  in  1800  when  Spain  made 
certain  concessions  at  Xew  Orleans,  resulting  in  the  revival  of  com- 
merce. Peaceful  relations  were  once  more  disturbed  when  on  Oct. 
16,  1802,  Morales  again  suspended  the  right  of  deposit,  though  he 
claimed  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  alone.  The  suspension 
worked  disaster  to  Xew  Orleans,  almost  producing  a  famine  by- 
stopping  the  shipment  of  tlour  and  other  western  produce,  and 
aroused  another  storm  of  protest  in  the  West,  coupled  with  threats 
of  secession  from  the  L'nion  by  the  more  restless  spirits.  While 
the  port  of  Xew  Orleans  was  thus  closed  to  foreign  commerce  and 
American  deposits,  the  proclamation  of  Morales  stopped  short  of 
absolute  prohibition  of  trade.  Americans  were  allowed  to  land 
their  produce  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  if  the  goods 
were  for  the  Louisiana  market,  and  even  to  export  them  in  Spanish 
bottoms  on  payment  of  an  additional  duty.  \\'hen  in  1803  Xapo- 
Icon  gave  up  his  dream  of  an  American  empire  and  ceded  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States,  the  question  of  navigation  and  trade 
on  the  Mississippi  was  finally  settled  for  all  time. 

Physical  features :  The  great  length  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  number  and  character  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  total  area  drained,  the  immense  system  of  internal  navi- 
gation afforded,  and  the  population  contiguous  to  its  banks,  renders 
it  one  of  the  most  striking  topographical  features  of  the  earth. 
Together  with  its  subordinate  basins  the  ^Mississippi  valley  com- 
prises an  area  of  2,453,000  square  miles,  extending  through  30  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  23  degrees  of  latitude.  (The  Mississippi 
River,  J.  W.   Foster). 

The  combined  lengths  in  miles  of  the  difTerent  grand  tributaries 
as  given  by  the  eminent  authority  Jenkins  are  as  follows:  Lower 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  4.194;  Lower  and  L^pper  Mississippi, 
2,615;  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  source  of  Ohio,  2,373;  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  source  of  Arkansas,  2.209;  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  source  of  Red, 
1.520. 
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Humphreys  and  Abbot  liavc  thus  descrilied  the  character  of  the 
Lower  .\Ii.ssi>sii)pi :  "At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Missis- 
sippi first  assumes  its  characteristic  apjiearance  of  a  turbid  and 
boiUng  torrent,  immense  in  volume  and  force.  From  that  point,  its 
waters  pursue  tlieir  devious  way  for  more  than  1,300  miles,  de- 
stroying banks  and  islands  at  one  locality,  reconstructing  them  at 
another,  absorbing  tributary  after  tributary,  without  visible  in- 
crease in  size — until,  at  length,  it  is  in  turn  absorbed  in  the  great 
volume  of  the  gulf." 

In  former  years,  before  the  levee  system  had  reached  its  present 
degree  of  perfection,  the  river  in  times  of  flood  often  reached  a 
width  of  30  miles  or  more,  and  as  the  waters  gradually  sought 
their  way  to  the  gulf,  and  the  river  resumed  its  normal  channel, 
the  rich  sedimentary  deposits  left  behind  on  the  bottoms  by  the 
river,  created  those  rich  alluvial  basins  for  which  Louisiana  is 
famous.     (See  Levees.) 

A  feature  of  the  river  often  remarked  upon  is,  that  its  width  is 
not  increased  by  the  absorption  of  any  tributary,  however  large ; 
thus,  at  Rock  Island,  nearly  1,800  miles  from  its'mouth,  it  is  5,000 
feet  wide,  while  at  New  Orleans,  and  where  it  enters  the  gulf, 
swollen  by  the  volumes  of  the  ^Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas.  Yazoo 
and  Red  rivers,  it  is  dwarfed  to  2.470  feet.  (Humphreys  and  Ab- 
bot). Jenkins  gives  the  following  dimensions  for  the  river  at 
different  points :  Its  breadth  from  Cairo  to  Helena,  x-Yrk.,  is  over 
a  mile,  or  from  5.282  feet  to  5.875  feet.  From  Helena,  Ark.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river,  it  is  less  than  a  mile  wide,  or  from  4,030 
feet  to  4,750  feet  in  width.  From  Red  river  to  Baton  Rouge  it  is 
3,260  feet  in  width,  and  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  head  of  the 
passes,  it  is  a  little  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  or  from  2.605  feet  to 
2,628  feet,  thus  gradually  decreasing  in  width  as  it  flows  to  the  sea. 

While  the  width  of  the  river  decreases  as  we  descend  the  streain, 
the  converse  is  true  in  relation  to  its  depth,  which  decreases  as  we 
ascend  the  stream.  The  greatest  depth  is  about  117  feet  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  and  about  114  feet  between  Red 
river  and  Baton  Rouge :  between  Red  river  and  Natchez  101  feet ; 
between  Natcliez  and  X'icksburg  92  feet;  between  Vicksburg  and 
Helena  84  feet;  between  Helena  and  ^Memphis  72  feet,  and  between 
Memphis  and  Cairo  72  feet. 

Computations  show  that  while  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river,  that  is,  it  decreases  in  width 
and  increases  in  depth  as  it  flows  to  the  sea,  the  cross  section 
varies  but  slightly,  the  average  cross  section  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans  being  a  little  over  200,000  square  feet. 

The  fall  of  the  Lower  ]\Iississippi  is  about  .32  of  a  foot  per  mile. 
From  the  gulf  to  Red  river,  a  distance  of  311  miles,  the  elevation  of 
the  low  water  surface  above  sea  level  is  only  3  feet ;  from  Red 
river  to  Lake  Providence,  distance  211  miles,  the  rise  is  66.8  feet, 
and  from  Lake  Provitlence  to  Memphis,  distance  312  miles,  the 
rise  is  111.9  feet. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  in  a  series  of  curves,  from    10  to   12 
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miles  in  diameter,  sweepinjj  around  with  ,c;reat  tiniforniity,  until 
it  returns  to  a  point  very  near  the  one  from  which  it  was  detlected. 
The  current  continually  encroaches  on  the  alluvial  banks,  until 
finally,  during-  high  flood,  a  crevasse  occurs,  when  nearly  the  whole 
volume  of  water  rushes  through  the  newly  formed  channel,  known 
as  a  ""cut-ott."  The  result  of  this  action  is  seen  in  numerous  cres- 
cent-shaped or  "ox-bow"  lakes  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause. 
Sandbars  accumulate  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  channels,  on 
which  rushes  first  take  root,  and  subsequently  cottonwood.  thus 
forming  lakes,  isolated  from  the  river  except  in  time  of  flood. 
This  universal  tendency  of  all  swift  rivers  to  assume  the  "ser- 
pentine" or  "S"  shape  has  been  everywhere  noted,  and  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleans.  It  is  nowhere  rock-bound  in  its  lower  course,  and 
the  soft,  sandy  banks  yield  readily  to  the  erosive  power  of  the  swift 
current.  The  main  channel,  and  hence  the  fastest  current,  shows 
the  well  known  displacement  toward  the  outward  bank  of  the 
curve,  its  closeness  to  the  bank  depending  upon  the  strength  of 
the  curvature  of  the  particular  turn.  In  other  words,  the  stronger 
the  curve,  the  greater  the  displacement  of  the  swift  current,  the 
more  sluggish  the  water  along  the  inner  bank,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  deposit,  the  final  rcsidt  being  a  cut-off,  when  the  river 
cuts  through  the  neck  of  a  lobe  or  spur  in  its  search  for  a  shorter 
path.  The  erosion  of  one  bank  is  always  accompanied  b\'  filling 
along  the  other,  so  that  the  width  of  the  river  remains  fairly 
constant.  This  constant  erosion  of  the  banks,  when  unprotected 
by  revetments,  have  brought  about  marked  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  many  of  these  changes  taking  place  within  the 
memory  of  those  still  living.  A  striking  example  is  to  be  seen  at 
Raleigh  landing,  about  15  miles  above  \^icksburg,  Miss.,  which  in 
12  years  was  forced  back  over  a  mile.  The  same  sort  of  process  is 
going  on  at  St.  Joseph.  La..  Fort  Adams  and  Grand  Gulf.  Miss., 
and  at  numerous  other  points  on  the  river.  An  excellent  example 
of  a  large  cut-off  meander  is  at  Davis's  cut  ofi.  Palmyra  lake,  just 
south  of  \'icksburg.  Says  Bulletin  36  (p.  598)  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society:  "It  has  been  reported  recently  that  the 
down  valley  migration  of  the  curve  above  Sargent's  point,  below 
Vicksburg,  has  allowed  the  river  to  cut  through  the  neck  and 
return  to  its  former  course,  long  known  as  Lake  Palmyra.  By  this 
change  several  cotton  plantations  were  practically  ruined,  Davis' 
island  was  restored  to  the  Mississippi  mainland,  and  further  growth 
of  the  meander  below   Davis's  cut-of¥  was  probably  stopped." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Mississippi  river  has  always  been  within 
a  few  miles  of  its  present  general  location.  Says  Jenkins:  "It 
may,  howe\-er.  after  passing  the  hills  at  Memphis,  have  made  its 
channel  down  and  through  Horn  lakes  and  Horn  Lake  creek  into 
the  Yazoo  river.  Thence,  skirting  the  foot-hills  to  W^alnut  hills. 
it  was  deflected  by  the  line  of  bluff's  in  a  southweserly  direction  to 
the  31st  parallel,  where  it  swept  around  to  the  southeast,  if  it  did 
not  find  a  shorter  route  to  the  sea  bv  the  wav  of  the  Atchafalava, 
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or  even  empty  its  muddy  waters  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  at  that 
point;  for  the  .Mississippi  river  frum  its  present  mouth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river  is  an  estuary,  or  arm.  of  the  sea." 

The  area  of  the  tlelta,  assuming  that  it  begins  where  the  river 
sends  oil  its  first  branch  to  the  sea — viz.,  at  the  head  of  Liayou 
Atchafalaya — is  estimated  at  12,300  square  miles.  This  would  be 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  river  latitude  31  degrees,  while  the  mouth  of 
the  mighty  stream  is  now  in  latitude  29  degrees,  thus  extending 
through  2  degrees  of  space.  (The  ^Mississippi  \'alley.  Foster T. 
The  same  authority  computes  the  age  of  the  delta  at  4.400  years, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  river  advances  into  the  gulf  at  the  rate 
of  262  feet  per  annum — the  distance  from  its  present  mouth  to  its 
supposed  original  mouth  being  given  as  220  miles.  The  same 
eminent  geologist  estimates  that  the  Mississippi  must  have  been  a 
delta-forming  river  at  an  earlier  period,  as  is  evidenced  by  tiie 
Loess  formation  which  occurs  along  its  banks,  and  which,  at 
Natchez,  attains  a  thickness  of  60  feet. 

The  amount  of  sediment  held  in  suspension  by  the  ri\-er  is  enor- 
mous, and  as  determined  by  numerous  experiments,  is,  by  weight 
nearly  as  1  to  1,500;  and  by  bulk,  nearlv  as  1  to  2,900.  The  mean 
annual  discharge  of  water' is  assumed 'at  19,500,000.000.000  cubic 
feet;  hence  it  follows  that  812,500,000,000  pounds  of  sedimentary 
matter — equal  to  1  square  mile  of  deposit,  241  feet  in  depth — are 
yearly  transported  in  a  state  of  suspension  into  the  gulf.  (Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot.  Physics  of  the  Alississippi). 

The  mean  annual  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  river  below  the 
junction  with  the  Ohio  is  3.39  feet  per  second — about  2^^  miles 
per  hour — but  in  times  of  flood  the  current  attains  a  velocity  of 
from  5  to  6  miles  an  hour.  As  the  mighty  volume  of  water  sweeps 
around  the  great  bends  of  the  river,  its  surface  is  only  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  alluvial  banks,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  . 
great  alluvial  plain  which  lines  the  river  on  either  side  is  from 
5  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  banks.  Consequently,  in  former 
times,  excessive  flood  waters  covered  most  of  these  low  lands. 
The  whole  lower  valley  is  only  protected  from  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous inundations,  and  thus  made  safe  and  habitable,  by  means 
of  artificial  embankments  or  levees.  Ever  since  the  founding  of 
New  Orleans,  man  has  waged  his  fight  with  the  giant  stream,  the 
system  of  levees  is  ever  growing  more  and  more  complete,  and 
today  almost  absolute  protection  from  inundation  is  atTorded. 
(See  Levees;  also  Jetties.) 

Mitchell,  a  pust-village  in  the  northern  part  of  Sabine  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  east  of  Converse,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  15 
miles  north  of  Many,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  is  a  neighborhood  trading  point,  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  32. 

Mitchiner  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Richland  parish. 

Mix,  a  post-hamlct  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Point  Coupee 
parish,  is  aJiout  5  miles  southwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  town. 
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Moncla,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Avo\elIes 
parisli,  is  situated  on  the  Red  river,  about  6  miles  northwest  of 
.Marksville,   the   parish    seat   and   nearest   railroad   town. 

Moniteur  de  la  Louisiana. — (See  Xewspa])ers. ) 

Monroe,  tlie  capital  uf  Ouachita  parish,  is  located  on  the  Ouachita 
river,  about  equidistant  between  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ouachita  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  healthful  sections  of  the  whole  state.  The  city  commands 
in  every  direction  a  tributary  territory  75  miles  in  extent  and  as 
a  result  of  its  natural  advantages  its  development  along  commercial 
and  industrial  lines  has  been  rapid.  Monroe  was  first  known  as 
Fort  Miro  and  was  settled  by  Don  Juan  Filhiol  (q.  v.).  The  fort 
was  a  square  palisade  that  stood  some  distance  back  from  the  river, 
and  here  Filhiol  continued  to  command  until  the  United  States 
purchased  the  Province  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803.  In  1807, 
when  the  Ouachita  Settlement  became  a  parish  by  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  Fort  Miro  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice. 
On  Sept.  5,  1811,  Filhiol  donated  the  present  courthouse  square  to 
the  parish  judge  of  Ouachita,  and  on  the  same  date  he  filed  a  plat 
or  plan  of  the  town  of  Miro.  It  went  by  this  name  until  1819, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  ]Monroe.  in  honor  of  President 
James  Monroe.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature on  March  14.  1820,  was  reincorporated  in  1855,  and  a  new 
charter  was  granted  in  1871.  This  was  several  times  amended  and 
finally  in  1900  a  new  and  broader  charter  was  obtained.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  Monroe,  has  the  city  been  a  "boom  town," 
but  has  had  a  natural  and  steady  growth,  due  to  its  natural  advan- 
tages and  commanding  position.  Today  it  has  a  population  of  15,000 
inhabitants  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities 
in  the  state.  The  following  religious  denominations  are  represented 
in  the  city :  Catholic.  Methodist.  Christian,  Presbyterian.  Episco- 
])al.  Baptist  and  Jewish,  all  of  which  have  fine  church  buildings, 
and  the  Catholics  have  a  convent.  Educationally,  Monroe  is  abreast 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  as  it  maintains  without  the  aid  of 
state  or  parish  its  schools  for  white  and  colored,  a  high  school,  and 
St.  Hyacinth's  academy,  a  private  Catholic  institution.  Commerce 
and  industries  have  grown  to  large  proportions  in  Monroe  since  the 
war  and  its  trade  amounts  to  many  millions  a  year.  Over  800.000 
tons  are  annually  shipped  in  and  out  of  the  city  by  the  transporta- 
tion lines  by  rail  and  water,  and  to  accommodate  this  business 
there  are  5  banks  and  several  loan  and  trust  associations  that  are 
important  factors  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  citv. 
There  are  a  number  of  retail  establishments  which  supplv  the  city 
and  adjacent  country,  4  wholesale  grocery  companies.  2  wholesale 
hardware  houses,  2  wholesale  drug  lunges.  2  wholesale  liquor  firms. 
4  distributing  stations  for  large  packing  companies,  5  yellow  pine 
saw  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  325,000  feet.  2  cypress  shingle 
mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  500.000.  2  cotton  seed  (iil  mills.  2  iron 
foundries,  1  molasses  plant,  1  cotton  mill  with  2,500  spindles,  an 
ice   factory,  2  compresses,   handling  about  80.000  bales   of  cotton 
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annuall>-,  tiic  Ouecii  cJv:  Crescent  railroad  shops.  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  X:  ."^KUthern  K.  R.  division  headquarters  and  terminals, 
a  brick  plant  of  large  capacity.  2  telegraph  and  2  local  and  long 
distance  tele])lu)ne  systems,  three  newspapers,  a  large,  new  hard 
wood  mill,  cold  storage  plant,  hotel  and  office  building.  Transpor- 
tation is  furnished  by  th.e  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R. 
of  the  Queen  iv  C'-e>cent  system,  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern,  the  Little  Rock  &  Monroe,  the  Monroe  Southwestern, 
and  the  Monroe  Railway  iS:  Navigation  company's  line  plies  on  the 
Ouachita  and  its  tributaries.  The  Ouachita  river,  which  is  now 
only  navigable  about  •>  months  of  the  year,  is  being  dammed  and 
locked  by  the  U.  S.  go\ernment.  and  when  the  work  is  completed 
will  afford  navigatii-^n  the  entire  year.  This  improvement  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Ouachita  valley  from  the  head  waters  to 
the  Red  river.  Monroe  is  far  ahead  of  many  of  the  large  and  older 
cities  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  municipal  ownership  of  utili- 
ties. One  of  the  first  municipally  owned  and  operated  street  cars 
was  run  over  the  streets  of  Monroe  in  1905.  on  the  lines  of  the 
Monroe  municipal  street  railway,  and  since  that  time  the  system 
has  been  in  operation  with  success  and  profit.  In  addition  to  this 
Monroe  owns  and  operates  its  water  and  light  plant,  sewerage  sys- 
tem, free  traffic  bridge  across  the  Ouachita  river  and  a  public  mar- 
ket. The  parish  fair  grounds,  located  at  Monroe,  are  owned  and 
run  by  the  street  railroads,  there  is  an  amusement  park  in  connec- 
tion, with  a  summer  theatre  which  has  a  capacity  of  L500.  The 
Progressive  League,  an  organization  that  has  as  its  object  the 
advancement  and  upbuilding  of  Monroe,  was  organized  in  1904  and 
has  done  much  for  the  growth  and  enterprise  of  the  city. 

Monroe,  James,  .^th  president  of  the  United  States  and  one  of 
the  greatest  diplomats  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  \'a.,  .\pril  2S.  1758.  of  English  ancestry.  Mention  of  Mr. 
Monroe  in  a  hist<iry  of  Louisiana  is  pertinent,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  that  negotiated  the  treaty  which  added  Louisiana 
to  the  territory  of  the  L'nited  States.  In  1776  he  was  a  student  in 
William  and  Mary  colk-ge,  but  left  the  institution  to  enter  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  a  British 
battery  at  Trenton  :  fought  at  Brandy  wine.  Germantown  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  was  made  an  aide-de-cam])  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Stirling. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  studied  law  under  Thomas  Jefferson; 
was  elected  to  \'irginia  assembly  at  the  age  of  23  years  ;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  \'irginia  convcnti<in  in  1788  that  adopted  the  Federal 
constitution;  was  elected  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  that 
state  in  1790;  and  in  May.  1794.  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  France.  On  account  of  his  marked  sympathy  with  the 
I-Vench  republic,  which  was  considered  injudicious  by  the  adminis- 
tration, he  was  recalled  under  informal  censure,  but  retained  the 
friendship  of  Washington.  In  1799  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Virginia  and  ser\cd  for  three  years,  at  the  close  of  wliich  he  was 
appointeil  an  envov  extraordinary  to  the  French  government  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston  in  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the 
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ac(|iiisitiiin  of  Lmiisiana.  (See  Louisiana  Purchase.)  He  was 
afterward  prt)mineiitly  identified  with  the  diplomatic  relations  with 
lvnt,'land  and  Spain,  and  in  1811  was  ayain  elected  governor  of 
\'irginia.  He  resigned  soon  after  his  election  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  President  Madison  as  secretary  of  state,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Washington  by  the  British  in  1814  was  transferred  to  the  war 
dej)artment.  but  .without  relinquisliing  the  portfolio  of  state.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  president,  and  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  was 
reelected.  In  1823  he  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress.  "As 
a  principle,  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
position  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power."  This  has  since  become  known  as  the  "^lonroe 
Doctrine."  During  his  first  administration,  bitter  partisan  feeling 
was  almost  eradicated  from  American  politics,  and  his  second  elec- 
tion was  nearly  unanimous,  as  he  received  231  of  the  232  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  the  1  vote  being  cast  for  John  O.  Adams  of 
Massachusetts.  This  period  has  been  referred  to  by  historians  as 
"The  era  of  good  feeling."  His  last  public  service  was  as  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  A'irginia  constitution  in  1829.  He 
died  at  Xew  York  city,  July  4,  183L 

Monroe,  John  T.,  was  mayor  of  Xew  Orleans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war.  On  April  25,  1862,  he  ordered  his  private  secre- 
tary, Marion  A.  Baker,  to  hoist  the  state  flag  over  the  city  hall, 
although  Farragut's  fleet  was  lying  in  front  of  the  city  at  the  time. 
The  same  day  the  mayor  met  Capt.  Bailey  and  Lieut.  Perkins,  who 
were  sent  by  Farragut  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  advice  of  Pierre  Soule  refused  to  surrender  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  do  so  as  long  as  Gen.  Lovell.  the  military 
commander,  was  in  command  of  the  regular  military  forces  in  Xew^ 
Orleans.  On  the  26th.  Gen.  Lovell  having  evacuated  the  city. 
Mayor  Monroe  called  the  city  council  together  and  after  the  meet- 
ing wrote  a  letter  to  Farragut.  in  which  he  said :  "In  pursuance 
with  the  resolution  which  he  thought  proper  to  take  out  of  regard 
for  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  who  still  crowd  this  great 
metropolis,  Gen.  Lo^'ell  has  evacuated  it  with  his  troops  and  re- 
stored back  to  me  the  administration  of  its  government  and  the 
custody  of  its  honor.  I  have,  in  concert  with  the  city  fathers,  con- 
sidered the  demand  you  made  on  me  yesterday,  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  city,  coupled  with  the  requisition  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  the  L'nited  States  on  the  public  edifices,  and  to  haul 
(linvn  tliat  which  floats  to  the  breeze  from  the  dome  of  this  hall, 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  transmit  to  you  the  answer  which  the 
universal  sentiment  of  my  constituency,  no  less  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  my  own  heart,  dictates  to  me  on  this  so  sad  and  solemn 
occasion.  *  *  *  'po  surrender  such  a  place  were  an  idle  and  un- 
meaning ceremony.  The  city  is  yours  by  the  power  of  brute  force, 
and  not  by  any  choice  or  consent  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  for  you 
to  determine  what  shall  be  the  fate  that  awaits  her.  *  *  *  i 
beg  you  to  understand  that  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans,  while  un- 
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able,  at  this  nmincnt,  to  pre\ent  Ncm  from  occupying-  this  city,  do 
nqt  transfer  tlicir  allegiance  from  the  government  of  their  choice 
to  one  which  they  have  (lelil)erately  repiuhated,  and  tliat  they  yield 
simply  the  obedience  which  the  coni|iieror  is  enabled  to  extort 
from  the  conquered." 

When  Gen.  Butler  issued  his  infamous  General  Order  Xo.  28 
(See  Butler,  B.  1-". )  Mayor  Monroe  protested,  for  which  he  was 
removed  from  office  and  placed  under  arrest  by  Butler.  He  was 
subsequently  released,  and  on  March  12,  1866,  was  again  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  he 
might  come  "within  the  classes  of  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
president's  proclamation  of  amnesty,'"  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
the  office  until  May  13,  J.  A.  Rozier  being  appointed  mayor  pro 
tem.  by  Gen.  Canby.  Mayor  Monroe  was  removed  from  office  on 
March  27,  1867.  l)y  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  appointed  Edward  Heath  to 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Monroe  continued  active  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  government  of  Louisiana  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  and 
was  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  factors  during  the  entire 
reconstruction  period. 

Montegut,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Terrebonne  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  east  of  Quitman  lake,  and  12  miles  southeast  of 
Houma,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoffice,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
161. 

Monterey,  a  village  of  Concordia  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Black 
river,  about  8  miles  northwest  of  Tlsh  I'ond,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  53. 

Montgomery  (R.  R.  name  Machen  Station),  a  village  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  (H-ant  parish,  is  about  15  miles  northwest 
of  Colfax,  the  parish  seat,  liefore  Grant  parish  was  created  Mont- 
gomery was  in  Winn  parish  and  had  been  established  under  the 
name  of  Creola.  but  in  1860  it  was  incorporated  and  the  name 
changed  to  Montgomery.  A  mercantile  house  was  establislied  in 
the  town  in  18('>6.  but  many  of  the  store  buildings  were  destroyed 
in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1888.  Several  fraternal  societies  had  lodges 
in  Montgomery  at  an  early  day.  In  1883,  the  ^Montgomery  acad- 
emy was  established  and  since  the  fire  in  1888  a  number  of  fine 
new  business  buildings  have  been  erected.  As  the  town  lies  in  the 
rich  Red  ri\er  valley  and  is  a  station  on  tlie  line  of  the  Louisiana 
Railway  &  Navigation  company,  it  is  the  supply  and  shipping  point 
for  a  prosperous  agricultural  district,  and  is  a  considerable  busi- 
ness center,  having  one  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telephone 
and  telegraph  facilities,  express  office,  etc.  The  population  in  1900 
was  158'. 

Montpelier,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  St.  Helena  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Xew  (;)rleans,  .\atalbany  &  Natchez  R.  R., 
10  miles  south  of  Green>burg.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice  and  is  a  neii^iiborhood  trading  center. 

Montrose,  I'ue  of  the  oldest  and  largest  towns  of  Natchitoches 
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parish,  is  situated  on  the  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  about  2  miles  west  of 
Old  River,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles  south  of 
Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and 
is  located  in  a  rich  farminjj  district.     Its  population  in  1900  was  268. 

Montz,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  north-central  part  of  St. 
Charles  parish,  is  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.,  about 
3  miles  east  of  Hahnville,  the  parish  seat. 

Moore,  John,  politician,  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  \'a., 
in  1788.  He  received  an  academic  education  in  his  native  state; 
moved  from  \'irginia  to  Franklin,  La. ;  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature  from  1825  to  1834,  and  when  Rice  Garland 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  as  a  \\'hig. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  26th  and  27th  Congresses,  serving  from 
Dec.  17,  1840,  to  1843,  and  was  reelected  to  the  32d  Congress^  In 
1848  he  was  a  Whig  presidential  elector. 'and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  secession  convention  in  1861.  He  died  at  Franklin,  La.,  June 
17.  1867. 

Moore,  Thomas  Overton,  14th  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1805.  The  first  of  his  an- 
cestors in  America  was  a  James  ]\Ioore,  who  came  from  Ireland 
and  settled  in  South  Carolina  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  a  grandson  of  Roger  Aloore,  a  leader  in 
the  Irish  revolution  of  1641.  C)n  the  maternal  side  Governor  Moore 
was  a  descendant  of  \Villiam  Overton,  who  came  from  England 
and  located  in  \'irginia  during  the  colonial  period.  Gen.  Thomas 
Overton,  the  grandfather  of  the  governor,  was  with  "Lighthorse 
Harry  Lee"  in  the  War  for  Independence,  and  Gen.  Walter  H. 
Overton  was  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  in  1815.  After  attain- 
ing to  manhood  Gov.  Moore  came  to  Louisiana  and  located  in 
Rapides  parish,  where  he  became  a  successful  planter.  His  interest 
in  political  questions  led  to  his  being  elected  to  state  senate  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  his  record  as  a  senator  was  so  satisfac- 
tory to  his  party  that  in  1859  he  received  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. He  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a 
candidate  for  governor  up  to  that  time.  The  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  would  have  expired  in  Jan.,  1864,  but  when  the  Federal 
forces  under  Gen.  Butler  occupied  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  a  military  governor  was  appointed  and  the  civil  government 
was  forced  to  abdicate.  Gov.  Moore  kept  in  close  touch,  however, 
with  state  affaii-s,  and  by  his  counsel  aided  his  people  in  every 
possible  way  to  bear  the  hardships  of  war  and  the  numerous  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them.  He  died  in  June,  1876,  at  his  home  in 
Rapides  parish. 

Moore's  Administration. — Gov.  Moore  was  inaugurated  in  Jan.. 
1860,  and  at  the  same  time  Henry  M.  Hyams  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  lieutenant-govcrniir.  The  new  administration  was  assum- 
ing heavy  responsil)ilitics.  for  already  the  war-clouds  were  dark- 
ening the  horizon,  yet  Gov.  Moore  seemed  to  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  as  in  his  inaugural  address  he  said:  "I 
cannot  contemplate,  without  the  most  serious  alarm,  the  condition 
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to  which  the  Southern  states  will  be  reduced,  if  a  political  party, 
organized  imly  in  tme  section  of  the  country,  and  without  followers 
or  sympathizers  in  the  other,  should  obtain  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, when  the  onl_\-  foundation  on  which  that  party  rests  is 
detestation  of  slavery,  and  when  the  minority  slave  section  will 
be  without  the  power  to  protect  itself  through  the  instrumentality 
of  I'ederal  authnrity.  When  that  time  arrives  the  Southern  states 
will  be  practically  without  representation  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  South  will  occupy  the  position  of  subjugated  states. 
*  *  *  Louisiana  does  not  wish  to  see  these  states  severed  from 
their  present  ])olitical  connection.  But  no  man  who  has  watched 
the  course  of  the  public  mind  can  fail  to  have  observed  that  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  the  other  Southern  states,  the  progress  of  dis- 
union feeling  ha>  been  marked  and  rapid." 

That  which  Gov.  Moore  contemplated  with  alarm  came  to  pass. 
When  it  came  to  the  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  in  1860, 
the  Democratic  party  divided,  and  this  lack  of  unity  residted  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  vote  in  Louisiana  was  as 
follows:     Breckenridge  and  Lane.  22.681 ;  Bell  and  Everett,  20.204: 

Douglas  and  Johnson.  7.625:  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  .     Bell  and 

Everett  were  the  candidates  of  the  "Constitutional  Union  Party," 
the  legatee  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Know  Nothings.  Soon  after  the 
result  of  the  election  became  known.  Gov.  ]\Ioore  called  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  on  Dec.  10.  In  his  message 
of  that  date  he  informed  the  assembly  of  the  election  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  "by  a  purely  sectional  vote,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
earnest  protest  of  the  other  section."  He  advised  the  legislature 
to  issue  a  call  for  a  state  convention,  to  meet  at  once  and  deter- 
mine, "before  the  day  arrives  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Black  Re- 
publican President,"  upon  the  course  that  Louisiana  was  to  pursue. 
"I  do  not  think,"  he  continued,  it  comports  with  the  honor  and 
self-respect  of  Louisiana,  as  a  slaveholding  state,  to  live  under  the 
government  of  a  Black  Republican  President.  I  will  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  Air.  Lincoln  is  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  but  the  greatest  outrages,  both  upon  public  and  pri- 
vate rights,  have  been  perpetrated  under  forms  of  law.  This  ques- 
tion rises  high  above  ordinary  political  considerations.  It  involves 
our  present  honor  and  our  future  existence  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people.  It  may  be  said  that,  when  this  Union  was  formed,  it 
was  intended  to  be  perpetual.  So  it  was,  as  far  as  such  a  term 
can  be  applied  to  anything  human  :  but  it  was  also  intended  to  be 
administered  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  with  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  the  equality  of  the  sovereignties  composing  it.  \\'e 
certainly  are  not  jdaccd  in  the  position  of  subjects  of  a  European 
despotism,  whose  only  door  of  escape  from  tyranny  is  the  right  of 
revolution.  I  maintain  the  right  of  each  state  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  and.  therefore,  whatever  course  Louisiana  may  pursue  now, 
if  any  attemjn  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  government  to  coerce 
a  sovereign  state,  and  compel  her  to  submit  to  an  authority  which 
she  has  ceased  to  recognize,  I  should  unhesitatingly  recommend 
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that  Louisiana  assist  her  sister  states  with  the  same  alacrity  and 
courage  with  which  the  colonies  assisted  each  other  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  des])otisni  of  the  Old  World." 

The  legislature  created  a  military  board  with  power  to  organize, 
arm  and  equip  volunteer  companies,  put  the  state  in  condition  of 
defense,  buy  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  appropriated  $500,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  governor  was  author- 
ized to  communicate  with  the  governors  of  the  Southern  states  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  An  election  was  ordered 
to  be  held  on  Jan.  7.  1861.  for  delegates  to  a  state  convention,  which 
was  to  assemble  at  Baton  Rouge  on  Jan.  23.  and  appropriated 
$25,000  for  the  expenses  of  such  convention.     (See  Secession.) 

On  Jan.  23,  1861, — the  same  day  the  convention  assembled — the 
general  assembly  met  in  regular  session.  In  his  message  Gov. 
Moore  stated  as  his  opinion  that  the  Southern  states  would  not  be 
allowed  to  separate  themselves  peaceably  from  the  Union,  and 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  coerce  them  into  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  compact.  "I  have  therefore  determined,"  he 
said,  "that  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  not  be  left  unprepared  for 
the  emergency.  *  *  *  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  en- 
tered into  with  the  commanding  officer,  in  the  presence  of  a  force 
too  large  to  be  resisted.  Baton  Rouge  barracks  and  arsenal,  with 
all  the  Federal  property  therein,  were  turned  over  to  me  on  the 
11th  and  12th  instant,  and  on  the  13th  the  Federal  troops  departed. 
About  the  same  time  state  troops  occupied  Fort  Pike  on  the  Rigo- 
lets,  and  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi  river; 
and  such  other  dispositions  were  made  as  seemed  necessary  for 
the  public  safety."  The  action  of  the  executive  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  L'nited  States  property  in  Louisiana  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  legislature,  and  on  the  31st  the  L'.  S.  mint  and 
custom  house  at  Xew  Orleans  were  quietly  taken  possession  of  by 
the  state  authorities.  At  that  time  there  was  in  the  mint  the  sum 
of  SI  18.311.  and  in  the  sub-treasury  $483,984.  A  few  days  later  the 
Federal  government  presented  a  draft  for  $300,000.  which  the  sub- 
treasurer  declined  to  honor,  because  "the  money  in  my  custody  is 
no  longer  the  property  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  Republic 
of  Louisiana."  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  convention  authorizing  the  payment  of  drafts  drawn  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the  drafts  drawn  by  dis- 
bursing officers,  out  of  funds  standing  to  their  credit,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $306,592.  and  the  sum  of  $31,164,  to  the  credit  of  the  postoffice 
dejjartment  was  to  remain  subject  to  its  draft. 

.According  to  the  report  of  the  state  auditor,  made  in  Jan.,  1861, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  state  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  was 
as  follows:  Total  liabilities.  $10,099,074;  receipts  during  the  year, 
$2.378.793.44 ;  expenses  for  the  year,  $2,224,702.  These  figures  show 
a  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $154,091.44.  but  it  was 
quickly  dissipated  by  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  in  the 
I)rei)aration  for  war. 

On  Feb.  15  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Louisiana 
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house  of  representative'^,  inviting  the  southern  part  of  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  wiiere  the  maJDrilios  against  Lincoln  had  been 
'large,  to  unite  and  iprm  a  state,  and  to  join  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. About  the  same  time  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  at  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  which  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  pcjlicy  of  his  administration  would  be  to  coerce  the  South, 
and  it  was  therefore  declared  "that  upon  the  first  demonstration 
by  him,  the  Provisi^mal  government  will  immediately  send  a  large 
army  North.  The  South  will  never  wait  to  be  invaded."  I'our 
days  after  this  declaration  the  lunise  passed  a  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  S1.500.00U  for  militar}-  purposes,  and  ordered  the  organi- 
zation of  three  regiments. 

Although  Louisiana,  through  the  action  of  her  delegates  in  con- 
vention assembled,  had  v,ithdrawn  from  the  Union,  the  people  had 
not  lost  their  loyalty  to  the  republic  as  it  existed  in  the  earlier 
days,  nor  their  love  and  respect  for  its  founders.  On  Feb.  11 
Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Xew  Orleans  with  great 
pomp  and  enthusiasm.  All  the  troops  in  the  city  joined  a  parade,. 
after  which  20.000  people  listened  to  a  speech  by  judah  P.  Benja- 
min at  the  race-course.  Mr.  Benjamin  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  U.  S.  senate  but  a  short  time  before,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
speech  at  Xew  Orleans  on  Washington's  birthday  was  one  of  the 
greatest  he  e\  er  made.  At  its  close  he  presented  the  famous  Wash- 
ington Artillery  with  a  stand  of  colors — the  gift  of  the  women  of 
New  Orleans.  This  standard  was  a  beautiful  state  flag  of  the 
design  adopted  on  Feb.  11.     (See  Flag.) 

On  April  21  the  governor  issued  a  call  for  5,000  troops,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  3.000  already  called  for  by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy.  This  quota  was  raised  in  a  few  days. 
and  on  the  29th  the  new  troops  were  inspected  by  the  governor. 
The  total  number  of  Louisiana  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service. 
in  and  out  of  the  state,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861  was  60.726. 

In  his  message  of  Nov.  26.  1861,  Gov.  Moore  informed  the  legis- 
lature that  he  had  requested  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  paxment 
as  such  a  step  "was  necessary  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  carry  on  the  war."  The  banks  were  instructed 
to  receive  and  pay  out  these  notes  at  par.  There  had  been  expended 
for  military  purposes  $1,596,807.  which  had  been  charged  to  the 
Confederate  goxernment,  and  on  which  there  was  a  balance  due 
of  $181,000.  The  debts  to  the  banks  for  advances  to  quartermas- 
ters, etc.,  amounted  to  $''50,000.  He  recommended  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  paying  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  the 
banks  for  convenience  in  settling  small  accounts  and  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  caused  by  private  circulations.  At  this  session  an  act 
was  passed  to  suspend  all  judicial  proceedings  against  those  in  the 
Confederate  army  or  navy.  A  stay  law.  to  suspend  forced  sales. 
was  also  passed;  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  was  appropriated  to  meet 
the  war  tax  levied  by  the  Confederate  Congress;  an  issue  of  coupon 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  military  purposes  was  author- 
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izcd,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1?0,000  was  made  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Gen.  Beauregard  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  victories  at  I'ort  Sumter  and  }ilanassas,  and  Flag-Otificer  George 
X.  HoUins  for  his  victory  over  the  Federal  tieet  under  (^apt.  John 
Pope  at  Southwest  pass  on  tlie  12th  of  October. 

Early  in  1862  Gen.  Beauregard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  west,  and  President  Davis  issued  a  call  for  more 
troops.  On  Feb.  14  Gov.  Moore  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
tive  and  a  half  regiments,  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  on 
the  16th  Dr.  Samuel  Choppin,  Beauregard's  surgeon-general,  vis- 
ited New  Orleans  to  assist  in  raising  the  quota.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  month  martial  law  was  declared  in  the  city  and  a  provost- 
marshal  was  appointed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Alansfield 
Lovell.  On  May  1  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who  appointed  Col.  George  F. 
Shepley  mayor.  On  June  10  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  U.  S.  secretary 
of  war,  wrote  to  Butler  as  follows:  "Observing  that  Col.  Shepley 
has  been  appointed  by  you  mayor  of  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  he 
has  been  selected  for  the  important  ofifice  of  military  governor  of 
Louisiana.  His  letter  of  appointment  and  instructions  are  inclosed 
herewith  to  your  care  to  be  delivered  to  him."'  This  peremptory 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  practically  ended  the 
administration  of  Gov.  2\loore,  though  on  the  ISth  he  issued  from 
Opelousas  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  state,  setting  forth  cer- 
tain regulations  to  be  observed  relative  to  the  Federals,  to  wit: 
"Trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  amder  all  circumstances. 
Traveling  to  and  from  Xew  Orleans  and  other  places  occupied  by 
the  enemy  is  forbidden.  All  passengers  will  be  arrested.  Citizens 
going  to  those  places,  and  returning  with  the  enemy's  usual  pass- 
port, will  be  arrested.  Conscripts  or  militiamen,  having  in  posses- 
sion such  passports,  and  seeking  to  shun  duty  under  the  pretext  of 
a  parole,  shall  be  treated  as  public  enemies.  Xo  such  papers  will 
be  held  as  sufficient  e.xcuse  for  inaction  by  any  citizen.  The  utmost 
vigilance  must  be  used  by  officers  and  citizens  in  the  detection  of 
spies  and  salaried  informers,  and  their  apprehension  promptly  ef- 
fected. Tories  must  suffer  the  fate  that  every  betrayer  of  his 
country  deserves.  Confederate  notes  shall  be  received  and  used 
as  the  currency  of  the  country.  River  steamboats  must,  in  no  case, 
be  permitted  to  be  captured.  Burn  them  when  they  cannot  be 
saved.  Provisions  may  be  conveyed  to  Xew  Orleans  only  in  charge 
of  officers,  and  under  the  precautionary  regulations  governing  com- 
munication between  belligerents.  *  *  *  It  is  only  the  timid, 
the  unreflecting  and  the  property  owner  who  thinks  more  of  his 
possessions  than  his  country,  that  will  succumb  to  the  depressing 
influences  of  disaster.  The  great  heart  of  the  people  has  swelled 
with  more  intense  aspirations  for  the  cause  the  more  it  seems  to 
totter.  +  *  *  Let  us  turn  unlieeding  ears  to  the  rumors  of  for- 
eii:n  intervention.  To  believe  is  to  rely  on  them.  We  must  rely  on 
ourselves.  Our  recognition  as  a  nation  is  one  of  those  certainties 
of  the  future,  which  nothing  but  our  own  faithlessness  can  prevent. 
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We  must  not  look  around  for  friends  to  help  when  the  enemy  is 
straight  before  us.  IIcl])  yourself.  It  is  the  great  instrument  of 
national  as  of  indix'idual  success." 

Mooringsport,  a  \illage  of  Caddo  parish,  is  situated  on  the  south 
shore  of  Caddo  lake  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  about 
16  miles  northwest  of  Shreveport.  It  is  the  shipping  and  supply 
town  for  a  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish,  has  a  money 
order  postotfice.  e.xpress  office,  telegraph  station  and  telephone 
facilities,  and  in  l')(X)  repurted  a  population  of  100. 

Moorland  (R.  R.  spelling  Moreland),  a  village  and  station  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Rapides  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroads.  8  miles  south  of 
Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  tele- 
graph station  and  express  office,  and  in  1900  its  population  was  50. 

Mora,  a  post-village  in  the  southern  part  of  Natchitoches  parish, 
is  about  8  miles  soutiiwest  of  Chopin,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  within  2  miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish. 

Morales,  Don  Juan  Ventura,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  made  intend- 
ant  of  Louisiana  in  April.  1796.  On  July  17,  1799,  he  issued  his 
regulations  concerning  the  size  and  location  of  land  grants  to  new- 
comers ;  the  method  of  obtaining  these  grants ;  the  requirements  of 
settlers,  among  which  was  the  clearing  and  putting  imder  cultiva- 
tion a  certain  portion  of  the  concession  and  not  to  sell  their  hold- 
ings for  three  years,  etc.  He  continued  as  intendant  until  Oct., 
1799,  when  he  asked  permission  to  retire,  having  heard  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ramon  de  Lopez  y  Angullo  to  succeed  him.  He 
was  appointed  comptroller,  however,  and  in  the  fall  of  1901  Angullo 
turned  over  to  him  the  office  of  intendant,  ad  interim.  On  Oct. 
16.  1802.  while  thus  serving  as  intendant,  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  the  deposit  of  American  merchandise  at  Xew 
Orleans  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1795.  After  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  Morales  remained  at  Xew  Orleans 
and  continued  to  exercise  the  fimctions  of  Spanish  intendant  on 
American  territory  by  grants  and  sales  of  land  in  AV'est  Florida, 
claiming  authority  to  do  so  under  the  royal  order  of  Oct.  22.  1798. 
When  Casa  Irujo.  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  re- 
monstrated with  him  regarding  these  land  sales.  Morales  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  and  under  date  of  Feb.  20,  1805,  replied:  "I  was 
informed  that  the  king  expected  that  I  should  draw  from  this 
branch  of  revenue,  with  my  well  known  zeal,  all  the  profits  of  which 
it  was  suscejitiblc  for  the  royal  treasury."  About  the  time  this 
was  written.  Morales  began  making  preparations  to  establish  him- 
self as  intendant  at  Pensacola.  but  \'icente  Folch.  governor  of 
Florida,  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  intercept  him  and  gave 
orders  to  the  commandant  at  I-^ort  Barrancas  to  imprison  Morales 
in  that  strt)nghold  in  case  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  soldiers. 
Folch  also  threatened  to  deprive  Carlos  Grandpre  of  his  command 
as  governor  of  the  I'.aton  I\t)uge  district  if  he  recognized  Morales 
as  intendant.  These  measures  forced  Morales  to  remain  in  Xew 
Orleans,  where  his  presence  became  obnoxious  to  Gov.  Claiborne. 
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At  the  beginning  of  LSOri  Morales  claimed  to  be  waiting  for  a  sum 
,  of  money — about  S400.000 — from  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  with  which 
he  was  to  pay  certain  Spanish  debts  in  the  province.  Claiborne 
agreed  that  when  the  money  arrived  he  would  send  Morales  a 
blank  passport,  which  he  might  till  with  the  name  of  an  agent  to 
settle  the  debts,  and  on  Jan.  25.  I8OO,  wrote  to  Morales,  sending  him 
a  passport  to  leave  the  territory,  saying:  "I  esteem  it  a  duty  to 
remind  you  that  the  departure  of  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  your  department  will  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month."  .Vlthough  this  gave  Morales  but  six  days  in 
which  to  complete  his  arrangements,  the  time  was  sufficient,  and 
on  Feb.  1  he  left  Xew  Orleans  never  to  return. 

Morbihan,  a  post-village  of  Iberia  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Bayou 
Techc,  4  miles  east  of  Xew  Iberia,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  rail- 
road station. 

Moreauville,  a  \illage  of  Avoyelles  parish,  was  established  as 
early  as  1844  and  was  first  known  as  Rorodino.  but  the  name  was 
changed  after  a  few  years.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
parish,  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  4  miles  southeast  of  Mansura, 
has  a  money  order  postoffice  with  one  free  rural  delivery  route,  a 
telegraph  station,  telephone  facilities,  express  office,  good  schools, 
several  mercantile  establishments,  and  is  the  supply,  trading  and 
shipping  town  for  a  large  area  of  fine  cotton  land.  The  population 
in  1900'  was  200. 

Morehouse  Parish,  established  in  1844  during  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Alexandre  Mouton,  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Morehouse,  who  received  a  large  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  an  early  day  from  Baron  Bastrop.  The  parish  was 
erected  wholly  from  the  parish  of  Ouachita  and  contained  within 
its  original  boundaries  part  of  Richland  parish.  Morehouse  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Arkansas ;  the  Boeuf  river  forms  its  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries,  separating  it  from  West  Carroll  and  Richland  parishes ; 
a  branch  of  the  Boeuf  river  separates  it  from  Ouachita  parish  and 
the  Ouachita  river  completes  the  western  boundary  separating  it 
from  Union  parish.  As  Morehouse  parish  was  so  long  a  part  of 
Ouachita  parish,  its  early  history  is  that  of  the  mother  parish. 
Settlement  was  made  largely  by  immigration  from  the  older  states. 
One  of  the  first  immigrants  to  come  was  Josiah  Davenport,  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  located  on  a  beautiful  prairie  near  the  center 
of  the  parish  in  1805.  James  Barlow  came  with'  him,  and  later. 
about  1812,  James  W'oodburn  and  A.  A.  H.  Knox.  Prairie  Mer 
Rouge  was  settled  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century:  War- 
ren Alford,  Washington  Brown,  David  Brown,  J.  E.  Sisson  and 
Thomas  Andrews  l^eing  residents  there  in  1849.  Another  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Bayou  Bartholomew  or  Point  Pleasant.  When 
the  parish  was  organized  in  1844  Bastrop  was  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  parish  seat,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Baron  de 
Bastrop.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  parish,  Mer  Rouge  comes 
second,  and  other  towns  and  villages  are,   Bonita,  Cleora,  Collins- 
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ton,  Gallion,  Jones  and  Oak  Ridge.  Tlie  parish  is  watered  by  the 
Ouachita  and  lUieuf  rivers,  liayous  Bonidee  and  Bartholomew. 
and  several  minor  streams  which  fnrnish  abundant  water  supply 
throui,diout  the  parish  lor  st(3ck.  Morehouse  has  an  undulating 
surface  of  809  square  miles,  composed  of  alluvial  land,  rolling  up- 
lands that  become  quite  hilly,  and  wooded  swamps.  The  alluvial 
land  is  rich  and  practically  inexhaustible,  some  of  the  fields  having 
been  under  cidtivation  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  and  still  produce 
fine  crops.  The  hills  and  uplands  have  a  light  sandy  soil,  easily 
cultivated,  which  produces  fair  crops.  Cotton  is  the  chief  export 
product,  though  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  potatoes,  sorghum  and  sugar- 
cane are  all  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Fruits  and  nuts 
native  to  this  latitude  gro^v  readily  and  yield  abundantly.  Con- 
siderable valuable  timber  remains  in  the  parish,  though  much  has 
been  cut  in  the  past  20  years.  The  principal  varieties  are  oak, 
pine,  gum,  cypress,  hickory,  holly  and  cottonwood.  Cheap  feed,  a 
long  pasture  season  and  good  markets  make  stock  raising  and 
dairying  profitable.  The  principal  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  parish  are  sawmills,  wood-working  factories,  cotton  seed  oil 
mills  and  other  small  industries.  Some  good  government  land 
still  remains  in  the  parish  that  sells  at  from  S2.00  to  S20.00  an  acre. 
The  following  statistics  concerning  the  parish  were  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms.  2.395;  acreage.  171,863; 
acres  improved,  86.926;  value  of  land  and  improvement  exclusive 
of  buildings.  $1,475,030;  value  of  farm  buildings,  S525,970;  value 
of  live  stock,  5371,537;  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock,  $922,900:  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  48;  capi- 
tal invested.  $177,837:  wages  paid,  $33,417;  cost  of  materials  used, 
$63,695;  total  value  of  productions,  $161,821.  The  population  of 
the  parish  in  1900  was  3,'>11  whites,  12.722  colored,  a  total  of  16,634, 
a  decrease  of  152  during  the  preceding  decade. 

Morey,  Frank,  planter  and  politician,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.. 
July  11.  1840.  lie  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  age  of  17  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  study  of  law  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  23d  Illinois  infantry  and  served  throughout  the 
war,  principally  on  staff  duty,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1866 
he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for  2  years 
while  in  military  service:  engaged  in  cotton  planting  and  the  insur- 
ance business;  entered  politics  and  was  elected  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Louisiana  in  1868  and  1869.  He  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  statutes  and  codes  of  the  state;  in  1873  was 
sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition ;  was  elected  a 
representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  41st  Congress  in  1868  as  a 
Republican,  and  was  reelected  to  the  42d.  43d  and  44th  Congresses. 

Morgan  City,  <^ne  of  the  jirincipal  towns  of  St.  Mary  parish,  is 
situated  <mi  the  Snnthern  Pacific  R.  R.,  where  it  crosses  the  Atcha- 
falaya  river,  about  20  miles  east  of  Franklin,  the  parish  seat,  in 
the  nn'dst  of  one  of  the  richest  sugar  districts  of  the  state.  It  was 
first  incor|)orated  in   1860  as   Brashear  City,  but  after  some  years 
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the  name  was  changed  to  Morgan  City  and  the  town  received  a 
new  charter  of  incorporation  under  that  name.  Among  the  indus- 
tries arc  sugar  mills  and  refineries,  oyster  canning  establishments, 
and  large  quantities  of  fish  and  terrapin  are  shipped  to  Xew  Or- 
leans and  to  northern  markets.  Morgan  City  has  two  banks,  an 
international  money  order  postoffice,  express,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph accommodations,  a  number  of  first  class  mercantile  concerns, 
good  schools,  churches,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  transportation 
afforded  by  the  Southern  I'acific  R.  R.,  the  steamers  of  that  com- 
pany touch  at  Morgan  City,  and  the  Atchafalaya  &  Dayou  des 
Glaize  packet  company  also  runs  a  line  of  steamers  that  furnish 
good  shipping  facilities  by  water. 

Morgan,  David  B.,  soldier,  was  a  resident  of  Louisiana  at  the 
time  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1811.  On  Dec.  23,  1814,  Gen. 
Morgan  was  stationed  at  the  English  Turn  in  command  of  some 
330  Louisiana  militia.  (See  War  of  1812.)  On  the  26th  he  was 
ordered  to  cut  the  levee  at  Jumonville's  plantation,  then  move  up 
and  take  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  oppo- 
site Gen.  Jackson's  main  line,  where  he  was  to  occupy  the  unfin- 
ished intrenchments  commenced  by  Maj.  Latour,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  flank  movement  by  the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  Jan.  4, 
1815.  Morgan  was  reinforced  by  the  2nd  Louisiana  militia,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Zenon  Cavelier.  More  reinforcements  joined  him 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  a  detachment  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  under  command  of  Col.  Davis,  was  added  to  his  forces. 
Gayarre  says  that  Morgan  was  "a  worthy  man  in  his  private  char- 
acter, brave  personally,  but  an  incompetent  officer.  He  showed 
his  incapacity  at  once  by  the  very  choice  of  the  spot  which  he 
selected  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy.  It  was  behind  a  canal, 
it  is  true,  but  there  were  other  canals :  and  this  one  was  at  a  point 
where  the  cypress  swamp  recedes  from  the  Mississippi  more  than 
at  any  other  for  miles,  and  leaves  the  largest  space  between  itself 
and  the  river.  Jackson  had  done  the  very  reverse  on  the  other 
side,  but  this  example  was  not  followed." 

In  placing  his  men  behind  this  canal,  Morgan  unfortunately  left 
a  space  between  the  militia  and  the  Kentuckians  under  Col.  Davis. 
When  the  battle  of  the  8th  began  the  British  commander  sent  Col. 
Thornton  with  about  600  men  to  dislodge  Morgan  from  the  right 
bank.  Thornton  was  quick  to  see  the  gap  in  the  line,  into  which  he 
sent  a  portion  of  his  command,  at  the  same  time  ordering  a  detach- 
ment into  the  wood  to  turn  Morgan's  right.  Seeing  that  he  was 
outgeneraled,  Morgan  ordered  a  retreat.  A  French  soldier  in  Maj. 
Armaud's  command,  unable  to  understand  the  command  as  it  was 
given  in  English,  asked  the  nature  of  the  order,  and  a  comrade  re- 
plie<l:  "Sauve  qui  pent."  which  is  about  ec|uivaleiu  to  the  English 
"the  Devil  take  the  hindmost."  The  result  was  a  complete  rout, 
Thornton  occupying  Morgan's  position  until  after  the  defeat  of 
the  r.ritish  forces  by  Jackson,  when  he  withdrew  to  join  the  re- 
treating army.    A  court  of  inquiry,  presided  over  by  Gen.  William 
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Carroll,  investigated  the  causes  of  Morgan's  defeat,  and  in  the 
final  report  said:  "Whilst  the  conrt  find  much  to  applaud  in  the 
zeal  and  gallantry  of  the  officer  immediately  commanding,  they  he- 
lieve  that  a  further  reason  for  the  retreat  may  be  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  force  was  posted  on  that  line,  wliich  they 
consider  exceptionable." 

The  "exceptionable"  feature  of  the  position  was  that  500  or  more 
of  the  militia  were  statimictl  behind  200  yards  of  breastworks,  with 
3  pieces  of  artillery,  while  less  than  200  Kentuckians  occupied  a 
line  some  300  yards  in  length  behind  a  small  ditch,  without  artil- 
lery, and  separated  from  the  militia  by  the  gap  above  mentioned. 
Although  the  court  made  as  charitable  a  report  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Gen.  Morgan  felt  the  rebuke,  and  it  cast  a 
shadow  over  his  subsequent  life. 

Morganza,  a  village  in  the  central  part  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish, 
is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  10  miles  northwest  of  Xew  Roads, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  telegraph  and 
express  offices,  and  is  the  shipping  jjoint  for  the  center  of  the 
parish.  Some  sharp  skirmishing  occurred  in  the  vicinity  during 
the  early  days  of  June,  1864. 

Morley  is  a  post-hamlet  of  West  Baton  Rouge  parish. 

Morphy,  Paul,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  chess-players,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans.  June  22.  1837.  He  was  a  Creole  of  Spanish 
descent  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  "good  old  families"  that  dated 
back  to  the  "good  old  times."  His  father,  Alonzo  Morphy,  was  at 
one  time  an  associate  justice  of  the  Louisiana  supreme  court.  Paul 
Morphy  is  described  by  Grace  King  as  "dark-skinned,  with  bril- 
liant black  eyes,  black  hair;  slight  and  graceful,  with  the  hands 
and  smile  of  a  woman,  his  personality  held  the  eye  with  a  charm 
that  appeared  to  the  imagination  akin  to  m}stery."  He  was  taught 
chess  by  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  12  years  was  one  of  the  best 
amateur  players  in  the  city.  He  attended  a  South  Carolina  col- 
lege and  afterward  studied  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  -he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  game  of  chess.  At  the  American  chess  congress, 
held  at  New  York  in  Oct.,  1857,  he  defeated  many  of  the  best 
American  players,  and  the  following  year  went  to  Europe,  where 
his  playing  was  attended  with  the  same  success,  defeating  among 
other  celebrities  Staunton  of  England,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
"king  of  chess,"  and  Horrwitz  of  Paris.  While  in  Europe  he 
played  several  blind-fold  games  that  gave  him  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Later  he  challenged  the  world  and  agreed  to  give  any 
player  accepting  the  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  pawn  move,  but 
none  apjK-ared  to  give  him  battle.  About  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
Mr.  Morphy  foreswore  chess  entirely,  declining  even  to  talk  on 
the  subject,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
law.     He  died  at  Xew  Orleans  on  July  10,  1884. 

Morris,  a  post-hamlet  of  Grant  parish,  is  4  miles  north  of  Meade, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  southeast  of  Colfa.x,  tlie 
parish  seat. 

Morrow,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  a 
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station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  north  of  Ope- 
lousas,  the  parish  scat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express 
and.  lelegrapii  offices  and  in   1900  had  a  population  of  170. 

Morse,  a  village  of  Acadia  parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  10  miles  southwest  of  Crowley,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  in  the  rice  district,  has  a  rice  mill,  a  money  order 
postoffice,  an  express  office,  and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  point 
for  a  considerable  district.     The  populatit)n  was  45  in  1900. 

Morse,  Isaac  Edward,  lawyer,  diplomat  and  politician,  was  born 
at  Attakapas,  La.,  May  22,  1809.  He  received  a  military  and 
classical  education  at  Capt.  Partridge's  academy,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1829.  After  graduating  he  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at  New  Iberia ;  soon  entered 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate:  was  elected  a  represent- 
ative from  Louisiana  to  the  28th  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  in  place 
of  Pierre  E.  Bossier,  who  had  died  ;  was  reelected  to  the  29th.  30th 
and  31st  Congresses,  but  was  defeated  for  the  32nd  Congress  in 
1850.  Soon  after  his  last  term  in  Congress  expired  he  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  Louisiana.  President  Pierce  appointed  him 
minister  to  Xew  Granada  to  demand  indemnity  for  the  murder  of 
American  citizens  crossing  the  Isthmus.  He  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  native  state  when  she  seceded  from  the  Union,  and 
died  at  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  11,  1866. 

Morville,  a  post-hamlet  of  Concordia  pari.sh,  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  ri\er,  3  miles  southeast  of  Forest,  the  nearest  railroad 
station  and   10  miles  southeast  of  \'idalia.  the  parish  seat. 

Moscoso,  Don  Luis  de  (also  called  Moscoso  de  Alvarado),  a 
Spanish  soldier  and  explorer,  was  born  at  I'.adajoz  in  1505.  He 
served  under  Hernando  de  Soto  in  the  conquest  of  Florida  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  upon  the  death  of  De  Soto 
was  chosen  commander.  The  route  followed  by  the  expedition 
from  that  time  is  somewhat  problematical,  but  the  most  generally 
accepted  theory  is  that,  after  sutTering  untold  hardships,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  company  that  left  Florida  in  1539  (some  300  men)  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Moscoso 
afterward  published  a  map  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  expedi- 
tion, and  this  map  shows  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance 
west  of  the  Mississippi.     He  died  in  Peru  about  1560. 

Moseley's  Bluff,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Union 
parish,  is  situated  >in  the  Bayou  Corney,  about  8  miles  southeast  of 
Farmerville.  the  parisli  seat  and  nearest  railroad  tow^n. 

Mot,- a  post-village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Bossier  parish,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  Caney  creek,  about  7  miles  east  of  Bolinger, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  20  miles  northeast  of  Benton,  the 
parish  seat. 

Mound,  a  village  nf  Madison  parish,  is  located  on  the  \'ickshurg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  10  miles  east  of  Tallulah,  the  parish 
seat,  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  of  which  it  is  the  trading  center 
and  shipping  point.     It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express,  tele- 
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grapli  and  telephone  acconiniodations.  and  in  1900  reported  a  popu- 
lation of  ()J. 

Mound  Builders. — i,See  ArclKcology.) 

Mount  Airy,  a  \illajje  in  the  western  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion company  and  the  Vazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.,  about  6 
miles  west  of  Edgard.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  express  office,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  is  one 
of  the  shipping  points  for  the  rich  truck  farming  district  by  which 
it  is  surronndeil.     In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  170. 

Mount  Herman,  a  \ilhige  of  Washington  parish,  is  situated  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Dogue  Chitto  and  the  Kentwood  & 
Eastern  R.  R.,  8  miles  northwest  of  Eranklinton.  the  parish  seat. 
It  has  a  money  order  pcstoffice  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  55. 

Mount  Lebanon,  an  old  town  of  Bienville  parish,  i.s  located  3 
miles  south  of  Gibsland  in  one  of  the  most  favored  sections  of 
northwest  Louisiana.  The  first  settlers  there  came  from  South 
Carolina  early  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  country  was  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  Most  of  these  pioneers  were  Baptists,  and  as 
soon  as  their  rude  log  cabins  were  completed  they  organized  a 
Baptist  congregation  and  erected  a  church.  Reuben  Blake  opened 
the  first  store  in  1836,  the  first  postoftice  was  established  in  the 
same  year.  Mount  Lebanon  university  (q.  v.)  was  established 
in  1852,  and  in  1854  the  town  was  incorporated.  At  that  time  and 
for  some  years  later  the  town  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  an  important 
commercial  center,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad  trade  was 
diverted  to  other  places.  The  population  in  1900  was  205.  Gibs- 
lantl  is  the  most  convenient  railroad  station. 

Mount  Lebanon  University. — The  Baptist  denomination  main- 
tains two  institutions  for  higher  learning  in  the  state,  a  male  col- 
lege at  Mount  Lebanon,  Bienville  parish,  and  a  female  college  at 
Keatchie,  De  Soto  parish.  The  former  school  had  its  origin  in  1852 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following  report  by  the  Louisiana  Baptist 
state  convention  at  its  4th  annual  session:  "The  time  has  come,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  when  this  convention  should  ado])t 
some  measure  to  meet  the  crying  want  of  our  denomination  in 
Louisiana  for  an  educated  ministry,  aiul  when  its  members  should 
unite  zealously  in  sustaining  a  school  of  high  character  to  give 
instruction  to  the  }-outh  of  our  conuuon  country.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
of  such  order  at  Mount  Lebanon,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
this  convention." 

A  boartl  of  trustees  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  B.  Egan. 
Mathias  .\rdis.  W.  1!.  I'rothro.  Jesse  Pitman,  F.  Courtney,  Joseph 
White,  Charles  Humi)hreys.  Rev.  \V.  S.  Bailiss,  and  George  \\'. 
Rogers,  through  whose  efforts  a  site  embracing  10  acres  anil  a 
building  fund  were  secured.  The  school  began  its  first  session  in 
March,  1853,  in  a  comfortable  2-story  building.  Cnder  the  al>le 
administration  of  its  first  presidents.  Rev.  Jesse  Hartwell,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  William  Casy  Cram,  D.D.,  the  institution  had  a  prosper- 
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oils  career  up  to  the  outl)reak  of  the  Civil  war,  2  large  endowment 
lunds  having  been  raised  to  support  2  professorships,  and  $15,000 
having  been  granted  by  the  state  legislature  in  1855,  with  which 
valuable  scientific  apparatus  and  a  library  were  procured.  Like  so 
nianv  other  southern  institutions  it  suffered  severely  during  the 
war.'  Its  building  was  seized  and  used  as  a  hospital,  its  library  and 
api)aratus  were  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  its  endowment  fund 
disappeared.  The  poverty  of  the  denomination  after  the  war,  and 
other  causes  kept  the  school  at  low  ebb  for  many  years,  and  in 
KS87  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  all  the  college  property.  Deter- 
mined efforts  saved  the  institution,  however,  and  new  funds  were 
raised  with  which  to  erect  large  and  commodious  new  buildings. 
It  began  its  present  prosperous  life  in  1889,  when  some  180  pupils 
were  in  attendance.  Instruction  is  oft'ered  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  English  language 
and  literature,  and  moral  philosophy,  including  psychology,  ethics, 
logic  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  Over  1,000  well  selected  vol- 
umes are  included  in  its  library. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Caldwell 
parish,  is  4  miles  west  of  Riverton,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  aiid 
6  miles  northwest  of  Columbia,  the  parish  seat. 

Mount  Point,  a  post-village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wash- 
ington parish,  is  situated  about  3  miles  southeast  of  Dyson,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  7  miles  northwest  of  Franklinton,  tlie 
parish  seat. 

Mouton,  Alexandre,  9th  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  was 
born  at  Bayou  Carencro,  in  the  Attakapas  country  (now  Lafayette 
parish),  Nov.  19.  1804.  He  was  a  son  of  Jean  and  Marie  Marthe 
(I'.ordat)  Mouton.  and  a  descendant  of  Acadian  exiles  who  found 
an  asylum  in  Louisiana  when  they  were  expelled  from  their  homes 
by  the  English  in  Xova  Scotia  in  1755.  Gov.  Mouton  was  edu- 
cated at  Georgetown  college,  D.  C,  and  after  graduating  studied 
law.  In  1825  "he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice,  but 
soon  gave  up  the  profession  to  become  a  planter  on  some  land 
given  him  by  his  father  near  X'ermilionville.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature;  was  three 
times  reelected,  and  was  again  elected  in  1836.  During  his  service 
in  the  legislature  he  was  twice  speaker  of  the  house.  In  the  presi- 
dential elections  of  1828.  '52,  and  '36.  he  was  an  elector,  and  in 
1837,  when  Alexander  Porter  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
Mr.  Mouton  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  the  close  of  the 
unexpired  term  for  which  he  was  elected  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Louisiana  legislature  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  but  in  1842  re- 
signed his  seat  to  J^ecome  a  candidate  for  governor.  He  was  inau- 
gurated on  Jan.  30.  1843,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  under  the 
operations  of  the  constitution  of  1845  he  retired  from  the  office  in 
1846.  In  1856  and  again  in  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  at  Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  and  in 
1S61  lie  was  president  of  the  Louisiana  convention  that  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession.    The  same  year  he  was  a  candidate  for 
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Confederate  senator,  but  was  defeated  and  returned  to  his  planta- 
tion. Gov.  Mouton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Gov.  Dupre,  and  the  second  was  a  daughter  of 
a  U.  S.  army  officer.  One  of  his  sons,  Alfred,  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  in  the  Civil  war  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  A  daughter  of  Gov.  ]Mouton  became 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Frank  Gardner,  of  the  Confederate  army.  Gov. 
Mouton  died  near  Lafayette,  I-a.,  Feb.  12,  1882. 

Mouion's  Administration. — Gov.  Mouton  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  on  Jan.  30,  1843.  His  inaugural  address  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  good  ad\ice  and  showed  that  he  possessed  a  ready  grasp 
of  public  questions.  .Among  other  things,  he  told  the  legislature: 
"We  can  justly  attribute  the  evils  we  have  sufTered  to  no  other 
cause  than  ourselves.  Louisiana,  under  a  good  government,  and 
poised  on  her  own  resources,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for 
by  her  sons.  It  is  but  too  common  to  look  abroad  for  causes  which 
are  to  be  found  immediately  among  ourselves.  It  is  too  customary 
to  look  to  the  general  government  for  relief  in  distress,  whilst  that 
relief  should  be  sought  at  home.  By  the  manly  exercise  of  our 
own  faculties,  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural  advantages,  and 
calling  to  our  aid  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  we  can  over- 
come all  difificulties."  On  the  question  of  public  lands' he  said: 
"Louisiana  was  the  first  state,  formed  from  territory  derived  from 
foreign  countries,  admitted  into  the  L^nion,  and  there  are  several 
territories  not  yet  admitted.  For  every  other  state  or  territory 
thus  situated,  provision  has  long  since  been  made  by  Congress 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  disputed  land  claims  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  they  have  long  since  been  decided:  while  for  our  state 
no  such  pro\-ision  has  yet  been  made,  though  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
has  frequently  passed  that  branch  of  Congress  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  ail  the  states  is  equal.  *  *  *  At  this  time  large 
districts  of  country  in  other  states  and  territories  are  offered  for 
sale,  while  none  has  been  offered  in  Louisiana,  at  public  sale,  for 
years.  The  state  has  not  even  yet  been  authorized  to  make  any 
disposition  of  the  school  lands  of  each  township.  These  are  objects 
of  just  complaint." 

The  finances  of  the  state  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  "I  learn,"  said  the  governor,  "with  deep 
mortification  and  regret,  from  the  treasurer's  reports  and  other- 
wise, that  there  is  now  due  by  the  state  to  our  banks,  in  round 
numbers.  SI. 200,000:  that  there  is  due  for  salaries,  interest  and 
other  ordinar}-  expenses,  about  S200.000:  that  there  are  state  bonds. 
for  the  payment  of  which  the  state  has  no  guarantee,  to  the  amount 
of  $1,273,000,  on  which  the  interest  is  unpaid;  tliat  there  are  state 
bonds  to  a  large  amount,  for  which  the  state  has  the  guarantee  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Citizens'  bank,  and  of  the  Consolidated 
Association  of  planters,  now  in  liquidation,  on  which  the  interest 
will  probaldy  n(n  be  paid :  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment exceed,  and  have  for  several  years  exceeded  its  ordinary 
income  by  more  than  S200,000:   that  there  is  nothing  in  our  ex- 
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hausted  treasury ;  that  the  state  can  no  longer  draw  a  dollar  from 
her  own  banks,  and  that  the  people  are  taxed  as  heavily  as  they 
can  bear.  *  *  *  \\e  must  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  own 
times,  and  not  tiinnv  them  upon  our  children;  their  days  will  have 
their  evils,  dangers  and  trials,  as  ours  have  had.  Then  let  us  not 
worry  them.  The  present  generation  received  our  state  and  me- 
tropolis witliout  a  stain  and  without  a  ilebt.  Let  us.  as  far  as 
depends  upon  us,  transmit  our  heritage  unimpaired  to  our  suc- 
cessors." 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  Felix  Garcia  was  president  of 
the  senate  and  Charles  Derbigny  was  speaker  of  the  house.  The 
census  of  1840  showed  an  increase  in  the  population  sutificient  to 
entitle  Louisiana  to  four  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  passed  an  act  dividing  the  state  into  four  districts, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  extra  representative.  On  April  5,  1843, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Louisiana  representatives 
and  senators  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  law  refunding  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  the  fine  of 
$L000  imposed  by  Judge  Hall  in  March,  1815.  with  six  per  cent 
interest;  and,  if  such  a  law  was  not  passed  by  Congress,  "the  legis- 
lature will,  at  the  next  session,  direct  the  sum  of  $1,000  with  six 
per  cent  interest  to  be  paid."  The  governor  was  directed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  Gen.  Jackson. 

During  the  year  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions  evidently 
improved,  for  in  his  message  of  Jan.  1.  1844.  the  governor  said: 
"We  have  passed  the  deplorable  crisis  of  immorality  and  distress, 
in  which  idleness,  extravagance  and  reckless  speculation,  engen- 
dered by  improvident  legislation,  the  credit  system  and  paper 
money  had  involved  the  whole  country.  Industry  now  animates 
all  classes  of  society,  and  economy  surrounds  every  fireside. 
*  *  *  The  planter,  mechanic  and  professional  man  has  each 
returned  to  his  peculiar  occupation  and  proper  pursuits ;  and  none 
are  now  seduced  by  the  bright,  but  fallacious,  prospects  of  fortune 
without  labor."  At  this  session  the  general  assembly  declared  that 
"it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  a  majurity  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  by  any  lawful  and  constitutional  means;  provided, 
it  be  stipulated  in  the  act  of  annexation  that  Texas  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  now  secured  to  that  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana  and  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude." 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  the  Whigs,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  men  as  ex-Govs.  Roman,  White  and  Johnson  and 
Judah  P.  r.enjamin,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency,  had  voted  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  urged  the  election  of  Henry  Clay,  prom- 
ising the  restoration  of  the  duty.  Among  the  Democratic  leaders 
were  John  Slidcll.  Gov.  Mouton.  Pierre  Soule.  Charles  Ga\arre 
and  John  R.  Grymes.     Owing  to  the  crude  state  of  the  election 
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laws  of  that  perioil.  considerable  confusion  occurred  at  the  polls, 
each  party  accusing-  the  other  of  fraud.  The  electoral  vote  of  the 
state  was  finall\-  cast  for  Polk  and  Dallas. 

Great  e.xcitcnient  prevailed  for  a  time  in  Xew  Orleans  in  the 
early  part  of  184.^  over  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  came  as 
the  agent  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  investigate  the  report 
that  some  persons  of  African  descent,  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  imjjrisoned  in  Xew  Orleans  for  coming  into  the  state 
in  violation  of  law.  fiubbard  was  authorized  by  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  to  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  that  state,  in  one  or 
more  cases,  on  behalf  of  any  citizen  so  imprisoned,  with  a  view  to 
having  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  statute  tested  in  the 
U.  S.  sui)reme  court.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  stir  up  commotion  that  might  result  in  mis- 
chief, and  not  long  after  his  arrival  wrote  to  Gov.  Mouton  that, 
satisfied  his  mission  would  be  ineffectual,  he  was  ready  to  leave 
the  state  and  to  surrender  his  commission  to  the  authorities  that 
had  granted  it,  adding  that  he  saw  "high  moral  influence  which 
must  pervade  and  prevail  in  the  cit\'  of  Xew  Orleans,  in  the  courte- 
ous, bland  and  humane  manner  in  which  her  citizens  of  the  first 
respectability  have  conveyed  to  me  their  sentiments  respecting  my 
agency  and  the  excitement  it  occasioned." 

Much  of  the  governor's  message  of  Jan.  6,  1845,  was  taken  up 
by  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  (See  War  with  Mexico.)  At  this  session  a  bill  regulating 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  banks  was  passed,  and  by  its  opera- 
tions over  $3,000,000  of  the  state  debt  was  liquidated,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1,600,000,  some  of  which  did  not  fall  due  until  1872. 
For  the  payment  of  this  balance  ample  provisions  were  made,  thus 
placing  the  fmances  of  the  state  on  a  solid  footing. 

The  people  of  the  state  having  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  a  convention  for  that  purpose 
assembled  at  Jackson  on  Aug.  5,  1844,  but  adjourned  on  the  24th 
to  meet  in  Xew  Orleans  the  following  January.  (See  Constitu- 
tional Conventions.)  The  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
people  and  became  effective  on  May  14,  1845.  In  accordance  \vith 
one  of  its  provisions.  Gov.  Mouton  issued  a  proclamation  dissolv- 
ing the  old  legislature  and  ordering  an  election  for  state  officers  ■ 
and  members  of  a  new  general  assembly.  The  Whigs  nominated 
for  governor,  William  be  Buys,  who  had  served  as  speaker  of 
the  house  in  183''-40,  and  the  Democrats  put  up  Isaac  Johnson  as 
their  standard-bearer.  The  Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  John- 
son receiving  13.380  votes  and  De  Buys  11,101.  Trasimond  Lan- 
dry was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  an  office  created  by  the  new 
constitution.  The  general  assembly  met  on  Feb.  9,  1846,  with 
Lieut.-Gov.  Landry  ]iresiding  over  the  senate  and  David  A.  Ran- 
dall as  speaker  of  the  house.  The  next  day  Gov.  Mouton  delivered 
his  farewell  message,  and  on  the  12th  his  administration  came  to 
an  end. 

Mouton,  Alfred,  soldier,  was  born  at  Opelousas,   La.,   Feb.    18, 
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18i*^,  and  was  christened  Jean  Jac(iues  Alexandre  ^louton.  He 
%va>  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  inihtary  acatlemy,  where  he  was  grackt- 
ated  in  1850,  but  resigned  from  the  army  the  following  September. 
l-'rom  1852  to  1853  he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  Orleans 
&  Dpelonsas  R.  R.  He  joined  the  Louisiana  state  militia  and  from 
1852  to  1861  was  brigadier-general  of  the  state  forces.  When  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  he  recruited  a  company  among  the  farmers  of 
Lafayette  parish,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  and  when  the 
18th  La.  was  organized  he  was  elected  colonel,  receiving  his  com- 
mission on  Oct.  5,  1861.  His  services  were  confined  entirely  to 
the  West.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
for  gallant  conduct  in  that  engagement  was  given  a  commission  as 
brigadier-general  on  April  16,  1862.  After  recovering  from  his 
wound  he  was  assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  Louisiana  and 
from  that  time  until  he  fell,  he  was  on  the  battlefields  of  the  state, 
first  in  the  Lafourche  district,  commanding  forces  east  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  later  at  Berwick  bay  and  on  Bayou  Teche.  Dur- 
ing the  Reil  River  campaign  he  opened  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
April  8.  1864,  and  fell  on  the  field  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

Mumford.  William  B.,  a  highly  respected  young  citizen  of  Xew 
OrJeans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  by  order  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  The  cir- 
cumstances that  led  up  to  his  execution  were  as  follows:  On  April 
26.  1862,  while  Farragut's  fleet  was  lying  before  the  city,  but  before 
a  formal  surrender  had  been  made,  a  boat's  crew  came  ashore  and 
hoisted  a  U.  S.  flag  over  the  mint.  This  was  done  without  Farra- 
gut's orders,  though  he  afterwards  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  action.  Mumford,  like  many  others,  was  indignant  at  this 
premature  raising  of  the  colors  of  an  enemy,  and  with  three  com- 
panions. Harper,  Canton  and  Burgess — all  young  men — decided  to 
pull  down  the  flag.  Harper  was  the  first  to  reach  the  flag,  but 
Mumford  got  possession  of  it  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets 
until  it  was  torn  to  shreds.  The  city  surrendered  on  the  29th  and 
was  occupied  by  Gen.  Butler's  troops  on  May  1.  Mumford's  com- 
panions escaped,  but  he  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Federals,  was 
tried  by  a  military  commission  which  took  no  account  of  the  ex- 
cited state  of  public  opinion  on  April  26.  and  on  June  5  Gen.  Butler 
issued  his  Special  Order.  Xo.  70,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"William  B.  Mumford.  a  citizen  of  Xew  Orleans,  having  been 
convicted  before  the  military  commission  of  treason  and  an  overt 
act  thereof,  tearing  down  the  United  States  flag  from  a  public 
building,  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  other 
evil-minded  persons  to  further  resistance  to  the  laws  and  arms  of 
the  United  States,  after  said  flag  was  placed  there  by  Commander 
Farragut,  of  the  United  States  navy :  It  is  ordered  that  he  be 
executed  according  to  sentence  of  said  military  commission  on 
Saturday,  June  7,  inst.,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  12  m. 
mulcr  the  directions  of  the  provost-marshal  of  the  District  of  X'ew 
Orleans,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  his  sufficient  warrant." 

The   execution   caused    widespread    indignation    throughout    the 


South,  and  even  in  tlie  Xnrth  the  harshness  of  Gen.  Butler's  order 
was  severely  erititised.  In  his  address  "To  the  Peoi)le  of  Louisi- 
ana" on  June  18,  (iuv.  Moore  .said:  "Broug-ht  in  full  view  of  the 
scatTold,  liis  nuirderers  hoped  to  appall  his  heroic  soul  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  inii)lements  of  his  ignominious  death.  With  the  evi- 
dence of  their  determination  to  consummate  this  brutal  purpose 
before  his  eyes,  tliey  offered  iiim  life  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  abjure  his  country  and  swear  allegiance  to  her  foe.  He 
spurned  the  offer.  Scorning  to  stain  his  soul  with  such  foul  dis- 
honor, he  met  his  fate  ccnirageously  and  transmitted  to  his  country- 
men a  fresh  example  of  what  men  will  do  and  dare  when  under 
the  inspiration  of  fervid  patriotism." 

Myrtistown  (R.  R.  name  Myrtis),  a  post-village  and  station  of 
Caddo  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  3 
miles  east  of  the  Te.xas  boundary,  antl  about  28  miles  northwest 
of  Shreveport,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  the  supply  and  shipping  town 
for  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish,  has  lumber  industries, 
several  commercial  establishmeius.  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  400. 

Myrtlegrove,  a  post-village  in  the  western  part  of  Plaquemines 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is 
a  station  on  the  New  Orleans,  I-'ort  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle  R.  R., 
10  miles  above  Pointe  a  la  Hache,  the  parish  seat. 

Mystic,  a  post-hamlet  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  situated  about  30 
miles  northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat,  on  a  short  line 
of  railroad  that  connects  with  the  Kansas  Cit)^  Southern  at  Smyth 
Junction.  It  is  located  in  the  pine  belt,  with  saw  mills  as  the  prin- 
cipal industries. 
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Naborton,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  De  Soto  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  continent  of  the  Red  river,  about  8  miles  east  of 
Mansfield,  the  p.-irisli  seat  aiul  nearest  railroad  town. 

Naff,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Morehouse  parish. 
is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  Bartholomew  bayou,  about  2  miles 
northeast  of  Stevenson,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  10  miles 
north  of  P.astrop,  the  parisii  seat,  in  a  rich  farming  district,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  31. 

Nairn,  a  post-village  in  the  central  part  of  Plaquemines  parish, 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  a  station  on  the 
New  Orleans,  I'ort  Jackson  &  Grant  Isle  R.  R.  It  is  a  landing 
place  on  the  river  and  the  .-hipping  point  for  fruit  and  truck  farm 
products,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest  orange  gro\es 
and  vegetal)le  farms  in  the  state.  It  has  an  express  office,  tele- 
graph station,  several  good  commercial  establishments,  and  is  the 
trading  center  for  a  con-iderable  district.  Its  population  in  1900 
was  276. 
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Naomi  (R.  R.  name  Alliance),  a  pust-hanilct  and  station  in  the 
nortliucbtern  part  of  i'laqucniines  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  .the  Alississippi  river  and  the  Xew  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson 
i\:  tiraiul  Isle  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  south  of  New  Orleans. 

Napoleonville,  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  Assumption  par- 
isii,  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
'I'e.xas  &  Pacific  railroads,  which  furnish  the  town  with  excellent 
transportation  and  shipping  facilities.  When  the  parish  was  created 
in  1807  the  seat  of  justice  was  fixed  at  the  site  of  Napoleonville, 
which  was  then  called  "Canal"  or  "Courthouse."  It  is  a  busy  little 
city,  having  a  large  cottonseed  oil  mill,  a  cotton  compress,  two 
banks,  large  lumbering  interests,  a  money  order  postoffice,  tele- 
graph and  express  service,  good  schools  and  churches,  and  a  num- 
ber of  well  stocked  stores,  while  the  press  and  the  professions  are 
well  represented.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Napoleonville  may 
be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  latest  census  reports.  In  1890 
the  population  was  172;  in  ll'OO  it  was  945,  and  in  1909  it  was 
estimated  at  2,000. 

Narvaez,  Panfilo  de  (sometimes  written  Pamphilo),  Spanish  e.x- 
plorer,  was  born  at  \'aliadolid,  Spain,  about  1480.  .Soon  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
and  participated  in  the  conquest  of  Santo  Domingo.  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  being  second  in  conmiand  to  Velasquez  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign.  In  1520  Velasquez  sent  him  to  Mexico  to 
arrest  Cortez  and  assume  the  reins  of  government  there,  but  upon 
reaching  Zampoalla  he  was  overpowered  by  Cortez,  captured,  and 
held  a  prisoner  for  five  years,  many  of  his  men,  lured  by  the  hope 
of  acquiring  riches,  joining  the  forces  of  Cortez.  When  he  was 
liberated  he  returned  at  once  to  Spain.  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a  partial  recompense  for  his  long 
imprisonment,  he  was  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Florida.,  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  occupy  it.  In  1527  he  fitted  out  an 
expedition  in  the  West  Indies,  landed  at  Tampa  bay  early  in  the 
following  year  with  400  men  and  began  looking  for  a  suitable 
place  to  found  a  settlement.  He  was  disappointed  in  finding  the 
soil  poor  and  the  natives  bitterly  hostile,  and  after  working  his 
way  westward  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Apalachee  bay,  embarked 
late  in  SejJtember  in  small  boats  for  Mexico.  Somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  his  boat  was  sunk  and  he  was  drowned. 
(See  also  Fxplorations.) 

Nash,  Charles  E.,  member  of  Congress,  was  a  native  of  Opelousas. 
La.,  but  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  received  an  education 
in  tlie  public  schools.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade ;  enlisted  in 
the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  was  a  private  in  the  83d 
regiment  United  States  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  was  promoted  to 
sergeant-major,  and  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Blakcly  he  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  44th  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  but  was  defeated  for  the  45tli  Congress. 

Nashville   Exposition. —  (See   Expositions.) 

Natalbany,  a  town  of  Tangipahoa  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Xcw  Orleans,  Natalhany  & 
Natchez  railroads,  4  miles  north  of  Hammond  and  12  miles  south 
of  Amite,  the  i)arish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  towns  that  has  become 
an  important  trading  and  shipping  point  since  the  Xew  Orleans, 
Natalbany  &  Natchez  R.  R.  was  built,  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  good  schools,  several  churches, 
and  mercantile  establishments.     Its  population  in  1900  was  143. 

Natchez,  a  i)ost-village  of  Natchitoches  parish,  is  a  station  on 
the  Texas  &  I'acific  R.  R.,  about  6  miles  south  of  Natchitoches, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station  and  an  express  office, 
and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  considerable  district  of 
the  rich  Red  river  valley,     its  population  in  1900  was  85. 

Natchez  District. — The  beautiful  and  fertile  stretch  of  country 
which  extenils  along  the  .Mississippi  river,  from  Bayou  Sara  to 
the  Yazoo  river,  formed  one  of  the  important  civil  and  military 
districts  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  during  most  of  the  colonial 
period.  The  region  is  a  high  and  breezy  upland,  formerl}-  covered 
with  hardwoo.d  forests,  and  even  before  the  days  of  levees  was 
exempt  from  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  ^lississippi  in  flood- 
time,  which  made  it  remarkably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
pioneer  settler.  The  French  early  recognized  its  value  for  agri- 
cultural and  shipping  purposes,  and  the  commissary  Hubert  and 
others  even  usecl  their  influence  to  have  the  capital  established  at 
Natchez  instead  of  New  Orleans.  In  1716  Bienville  caused  a  fort 
to  be  erected  on  the  h\ufi  where  Natchez  now  stands,  to  restrain 
the  warlike  Natchez  tribe  of  Indians,  and  to  serve  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  river  outposts  on  the  Mississippi,  which  should  forever 
serve  to  protect  France  in  her  claim  to  the  valley  all  the  way  fr(^m 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  L'nder  the  protection  of 
old  Fort  Rosalie  settlers  began  to  pour  into  the  district  as  early 
as  1718;  in  1722  Natchez  was  erected  into  a  separate  civil  and 
military  district,  and  by  1729  there  had  been  developed  at  the  cliffs 
of  the  Natchez  a  populous,  rich  and  growing  colony.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  practically  terminated  by  the  great  massacre  of  1729 
(see  Natchez  Massacre),  when  most  of  the  male  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered  in  <inc  day  and  the  fort  destroyed.  The  region  never 
recovered  from  this  blow  during  the  remainder  of  the  French 
domination,  though  history  records  a  considerable  French  popula- 
tion along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  31st  degree 
of  latitude,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Walnut  hills,  at  the  time 
of  the  r.ritish  occupancy. 

The  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  ruins  of  old  Fort 
Rosalie  in  the  sunmier  of  17()4,  repairetl  the  works  and  garrisoned 
the  post,  rechristening  it  I'"ort  Paiimure.  Says  Pickett,  in  his  his- 
tory of  -Mabama.  speaking  of  the  French  population:  "When 
they  ascertained  that  British  laws  had  been  extended  over  them. 
many  retired  across  the  river,  south  of  Manchac.  Others,  assured 
that  they  would  not  lie  disturbed,  either  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  in  their  rights  and  property,  remained  in  the 
country."    The  I-"rench  historians,  noting  at  this  period  the  arrivals 
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iif  French  refugees  from  tlie  Illinois,  Alabama  and  Canadian  dis- 
tricts, fail  to  record  any  from  the  Natchez,  perhaps  because  of  their 
nearness.  At  first  this  British  military  post  was  outside  of  the 
limits  then  assigned  to  the  province  of  West  Florida,  and  lay  within 
the  region  assigned  by  royal  proclamation  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.  However,  the  British  soon  took  steps  to  extinguish  the 
Choctaw  title  to  the  region  (Treaty  of  1770).  and  the  limits  of 
West  Florida  were  extended  northward  to  a  line  rmining  due  east 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yazoo  river.  The  actual  survey  of  the  line 
of  the  Natchez  district  was  not  completed  by  the  British  uniil 
177'J.  The  boundary  was  later  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
the  Indians  and  Spanish  at  the  Treaty  of  Natchez.  1790.  After  the 
.•\merican  occupancy  of  the  district  in  1798  it  was  agreed  to  resurvey 
the  line,  and  arrangements  therefor  were  made  by  Gen.  Wilkinson 
at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Confederation  in  L)ct..  1802.  He  completed 
tliis  new  survey  early  in  1803.  and  the  district  of  Natchez,  within 
the  boundary  line  thus  defined,  was  estimated  at  2.031.800  acres. 
The  British  control  of  the  Natchez  district  lasted  until  September. 
1779.  and  during  this  period  active  efforts  were  made  to  attract 
immigration.  As  early  as  1765  the  North  Carolina  settlement  be- 
gan below  Baton  Rouge.  Some  of  these  families  later  removed 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Natcliez.  During  the  following  years  the 
English  governors  of  West  Florida  executed  numerous  grants 
under  the  royal  authority  to  retired  military  and  naval  men.  and 
after  1770  immigration  increased  rapidly.  Says  Hamilton  (Coloni- 
zation of  the  South):  "The  project  of  settling  the  Mississippi  re- 
mained a  favorite  idea  of  the  province  and  in  1770  this  began  in 
earnest.  It  would  seem  that  some  eighteen  families  of  immigrants 
with  negroes  settled  down  about  Natchez,  and  Chester  promptly 
applied  for  troops  to  protect  them.  Gage,  of  course,  opposed  it, 
and  expressed  astonishment  that  avidity  for  lands  should  make 
people  scramble  thither  through  the  deserts.  The  necessity  may 
be  shown  by  a  report  to  Haldimand  in  1772  that  the  materials  of 
I'ort  Bute  had  been  destroyed  and  the  writer  turned  out  by  the 
help  of  Spanish  officers:  but  this  seems  to  stand  unsupported.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  might  well  be  aroused,  for 
Durnford  reports  that  300  persons  from  \'!rginia  and  the  Carolinas 
were  then  settled  on  the  Mississippi,  and  300  or  4(X)  families  were 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  As  a  result  the  posts  at 
Natchez  and  Bute  were  ultimately  repaired  and  some  sort  of 
government  instituted  on  the  Mississippi."  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
trict remained  very  sparsely  settled  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Says  \\'ailcs  (Historical  Outline):  "We  have  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  who  survived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  whose  statements  have  been  preserved,  that  in  1776.  twelve 
years  after  the  Engli.sh  first  occupied  the  fort  at  Natchez,  the  town 
then  consisted  of  only  10  log  cabins  and  two  frame  houses,  all 
situated  under  the  bluff.  The  site  of  Fort  Rosalie  was  overgrown 
with  forest  trees,  some  of  them  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter: 
several  old  iron  guns  were  lying  about,  supposed  to  have  been  left 
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by  the  French.  Abcmt  "8  families,  dispersed  in  different  settle- 
ments, constituted  the  whole  population  of  the  district,  few  of 
which,  according  to  these  statements,  had  emigrated  to  the  country 
previous  to  the  year  1771."  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  people  of  the  revolting  American  colonies  were  much 
divided  in  sentiment,  the  district  received  a  large  accession  in  popu- 
lation. Many,  whose  loyalty  to  their  king  remained  unshaken,  and 
who  were  yet  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  against  their  neighbors 
and  kindred  and  endure  the  bitterness  of  civil  strife,  renounced 
their  homes  in  the  cast  and  came  west  to  the  ^Mississippi.  Still 
others  had  been  actively  engaged  against  the  colonies  and,  to  escape 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  the  opprobrium  of  their  old 
neighbors,  had  made  the  long  journey  to  the  Mississippi  with  their 
families  and  property.  A  large  contingent  was  composed  of  Caro- 
linians from  the  Santee  hills  of  South  Carolina,  led  by  Anthony" 
Hutchins ;  others  were  Scotch  Highlanders  from  the  Cape  Fear 
river ;  still  others  came  from  the  more  northern  colonies.  In  coming 
some  followed  the  northern  river  route;  others  came  with  pack- 
horses  on  the  trail  from  Georgia  through  the  Creek  and  Choctaw 
countries;  the  Xortlierners  mostly  came  by  ship  to  Pensacola  and 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  boat  up  the  river,  though  many  came 
down  the  Ohio  from  I'ittsburg.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  practical 
pioneers  and  came  to  cultivate  the  soil,  bringing  with  them  an 
abundance  of  capital,  as  well  as  a  full  measure  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. The  Florida  parishes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
section  north  of  the  Louisiana  line,  received  this  important  immi- 
gration. By  1778  the  increase  in  inhabitants  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  West  Florida  was  such  as  to  warrant  its  being  set  off  from 
the  district  of  Mobile  or  Charlotte  county.  This  western  section 
was  then  erected  into  the  districts  of  ^lanchac  and  Natchez, 
and  contained,  says  the  English  Gov.  Chester,  "a  greater  number 
of  respectable,  wealthy  planters  and  settlers  than  either  of  the 
other  districts  in  the  colony." 

The  royalists  on  the  ^Mississippi  did  not  entirely  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Revolution,  despite  their  desire  to  remain  neutral, 
and  some  of  them,  led  by  the  redoubtable  Hutchins,  dared  to  oft'er 
armed  resistance  to  the  expedition  of  Capt.  James  ^^'illing,  after 
that  officer  had  been  guilty  of  plundering  the  region  about  Baton 
Rouge  and  Manchac.  As  war  with  Spain  became  imminent  about 
this  time.  Gov.  Chester  ordered  Fort  Panmure  to  be  fitted  up  once 
more  and  several  companies  of  militia,  to  be  raised.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  favored  Sjjanish  control  of  the  district,  others  were 
loyal  to  the  American  cause,  and  still  others  adhered  to  Great 
Britain.  While  the  sentiment  of  the  region  was  thus  divided 
and  feeling  was  running  high.  Spain  declared  war  against  England 
and  rajMclly  effected  the  conquest  of  West  Florida.  Fort  Pan- 
mure  at  the  Natchez  was  included  in  the  surrender  of  Baton  Rouge 
to  Gen.  Galvez,  Sept.  22,  1879.  The  entire  district  of  Natchez 
then  passed  once  more  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of 
Louisiana.     Eft'orts  of  Congress  at  this  time,  to  hold  the  allegiance 
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of  the  inlial)itants  of  Natchez  district,  and  to  keep  the  region  as 
territory  of  the  United  States,  proved   futile. 

Many  of  the  eastern  settlers  in  the  district  remained  disaffected 
with  tlie  Spanish  rule,  and  the  strong  Protestant  spirit  animating 
these  colonists  rendered  them  particularly  averse  to  assuming  the 
role  of  heretics  under  the  dominion  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Even 
after  2  years  of  Spanish  control  the  Protestants  felt  that  they  had 
little  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  district.  Despite  the  respect  inspired  by  the  remarkable  ability 
of  Galvez,  and  heedless  of  the  harsh  punishment  meted  out  to 
those  distinguished  French  citizens  of  New  Orleans  who  had  dared 
to  resist  the  power  of  Spain  some  10  years  before,  these  scattered 
IJritish  loyalists  prepared  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  X'or 
were  they  deterred  by  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mobile  in  1780, 
and  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  following  year  set  on  foot  their 
expedition  against  Pensacola.  they  seized  on  this  occasion  to 
attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Natchez  district. 
Word  was  sent  to  Gov.  Chester  and  Gen.  Campbell  of  their  pro- 
posed action  and  their  assistance  was  asked.  Chester  and  Camp- 
bell, who  w-ere  in  daily  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  an  armada 
from  Havana,  seem  to  have  sent  such  supplies  as  they  could  spare, 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  small  war  party  from  the  Choctaw  Indians 
was  secured.  The  insurgents,  led  by  Capt.  Blomart,  with  Winfrey 
and  Smith  as  lieutenants,  raised  the  British  flag  on  April  22,  17SU 
and  a  comparatively  harmless  exchange  of  hostilities  between  the 
Spanish  garrison  at  the  fort  and  the  insurgents  continued  for  a 
week.  On  the  29th  the  garrison,  imder  the  belief  that  tlie  fort 
had  been  tmdermined  and  would  be  blown  up.  surrendered  it  and 
were  permitted  to  take  up  their  march  toward  Baton  Rouge,  es- 
corted by  a  small  guard  of  Natchez  soldiery.  The  success  of  the 
insurgents,  however,  was  short  lived.  At  Loftus  heights  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops  on  5  barges  was  espied  going  up  the  river.  This 
force  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  French  militia  from  Opelousas. 
and  a  number  of  western  Indians,  about  300  in  all,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Mulligan,  an  Irish  "Spaniard."  who  promptly  landed 
his  men,  pursued  and  attacked  the  insurgent  party  near  the  Homo- 
chitto.  and  either  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  force.  The  news 
of  this  disaster  only  stimulated  the  inhabitants  to  more  strenuous- 
resistance,  and  the  Spanish  jiarty  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  posi- 
tion at  the  white  cliffs,  now  known  as  Ellis  clifYs,  12  miles  below 
Natchez.  About  the  middle  of  Jtine.  however,  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  news  of  the  fall  of 
Pensacola.  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  province  to  Spain  and 
the  agreement  that  it  should  be  evacuated  bv  the  subjects  of  the 
British  king. 

The  little  band  of  Natchez  insurgents,  thus  left  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  continent,  with  no  friends  nearer  than  Savannah, 
unless  the  Choctaws  remained  faithful,  scattered  in  dismay.  Mulli- 
.gan  occupied  Fort  Panmure  and  his  men  ravaged  the  district. 
"For  30  days  plundering  parties  roamed  through  the  country,  seiz- 
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ing  the  property  and  destroyiiiij;  the  houses  of  the  inliahitants,  until 
Col.  Grandjire  arrived  with  a  liattalion  of  troops  and  took  regular 
possession  of  the  country."      (\\ailes. ) 

Says  Monette.  speaking  of  events  after  Col.  Grandpre  took  com- 
mand on  Jidy  29:  "Measures  were  immediately  instituted  for  the 
punishment  of  such  of  the  late  insurgents  as  were  witliin  the  reach 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Arrests,  seizures  and  confiscations 
commenced.  During  the  months  of  Se])tember  and  October,  the 
goods,  effects,  chattels,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  pertaining  to  more 
than  twenty  'fugitive  rebels,"  had  been  seized  for  confiscation. 
Some  of  these  were  men  of  wealth,  especially  George  Rapalji  and 
Jacob  Blomart.  Before  the  middle  of  November  seven  of  the 
leaders  were  in  close  confinement  at  Xew  Orleans,  'charged  with 
the  crime  of  attempting  to  promote  a  general  rebellion'  against  his 
Catholic  Majesty's  government  in  the  district  of  Xatchez.  Seven 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  were  subsequently 
reprieved  by  the  governor-general." 

The  Spanish  records  of  the  Xatchez  district  preserve  the  names 
of  the  fugitives  and  the  proceedings  against  such  as  were  arrested. 
Those  fleeing  the  countr}-  are  recorded  as  Philip  Alston.  John  Ogg. 
Christian  Bingaman,  Caleb  Hansbrough,  Thaddeus  Lyinan.  John 
Watkins,  William  Case.  John  Turner.  Thomas  James,  Philip 
Mulkey,  Ebenezer  Gossett.  Thompson  Lyman  and  Xathaniel  John- 
son. The  "leaders  of  the  rebellion"  in  prison  Xov.  16  were  John 
Alston,  arrested  in  the  Indian  nation ;  Jacob  Blomart,  called  the 
chief  of  the  rebels ;  John  Smith,  "lieutenant  of  rebels" :  Jacob  Win- 
frey, "captain  of  rebels":  William  Eason,  Parker  Carradine  and 
George  Rapalji.  "Bingaman  was  spared  through  the  intercession 
of  Mcintosh,"  says  Wailes.  and  "it  is  believed  that  Blomart  was 
subsequently  sent  to  Spain  for  trial." 

Most  of  the  administration  of  Col.  Graiulpre.  whose  duties  as 
"civil  and  military  commandant  of  the  post  and  district  of  Xatchez" 
lasted  until  Sept.,  1782,  was  devoted  to  the  arrest  of  "rebels"  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
EstevanMiro,  who  had  acted  as  governor-general  at  Xew  Orleans 
in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Galvez:  Miro  was  succeeded  in  Xovember 
by  Don  Pedro  Piernas,  who  was  promoted  to  colonel  when  Miro 
was  made  brigadier-general :  the  successor  to  Piernas,  ad  interim 
(June  to  Aug.  3.  1783)  was  Capt.  Francisco  Collel,  who  gave  way 
to  Lieut-Col.  Phclipe  Trevino,  both  of  the  regiment  of  Louisiana. 
Natchez  was  honored  in  the  assignment  of  commandants  from  the 
famous  Creole  regiment.  In  17S.T  Don  Francisco  Bouligny  became 
"lieutenant-governor"  and  commandant,  and  in  March,  1786,  Col. 
Grandpre  was  again  assigned.  In  July.  1792,  Lieut. -Col.  Manuel 
Gayoso  de  Lemos  was  put  in  command.  Gayoso  was  a  Spaniard 
of  English  education,  and  remained  until  July  26.  1797,  when  he 
left  to  take  the  office  of  governor-general  on  Aug.  1.  1797,  and  after 
that  Capt.  Stephen  Minor.  Gayoso's  post  major,  acted  as  com- 
mandant, until  the  evacuation,  the  reappointment  of  Col.  Grandpre. 
in  1797,  being  protested  by  the  inhabitants.    These  commandants. 
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i>r  "governors,"'  had  tlie  general  duties  of  a  civil  administrative 
ofticer  and  military  eommaiidant.  under  the  orrlers  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Louisiana.  They  appointed  alcaldes,  or  justices,  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  Natchez,  of  which  there  were  9  or  10 
in  \797,  and  themselves  heard  appeals  from  these  justices.  They 
performed  the  duties  of  governor,  legislature,  mayor,  court  of 
appeals,  magistrate,  chief  of  police,  town  marshals,  etc.  There 
could  be  no  auction  without  their  permission  in  writing.  They 
granted  permission  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  sometimes  refused  it 
to  individuals  who  had  debts,  unless  they  gave  security.  Divorces 
were  also  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  of  record  that  Mrs. 
Rachael  Robards  came  down  from  Nashville  in  1790,  and  obtained 
a  Spanish  divorce,  preliminary  to  her  marriage  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
There  was  no  law-making  body.  The  law  at  New  Orleans  was 
the  code  of  O'Reilly,  together  with  the  edicts  of  the  governor- 
general,  the  council  of  the  Indies  and  his  Catholic  Majesty.  At 
Natchez  the  law  proceeded  from  the  commandant,  though  there 
is  some  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  had  some  initiative  respect- 
ing local  laws.  Gov.  Gayoso  proclaimed  a  set  of  laws  Feb.  1, 
1793,  saying  that  "the  inhabitants  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal planters"  had  represented  to  him  the  needs  of  pens  and 
pounds  for  cattle;  their  fears  of  the  ravages  of  "wild  beasts  of 
prey,  particularly  the  tiger  and  the  wolf,"  and  their  desire  to  guard 
against  the  natural  inconveniences  that  attend  the  making  of 
indigo.  By  the  same  proclamation  a  lawful  fence  was  also  defined 
as  staked  and  ridered  and  5  English  feet  high ;  stray  cattle  were 
required  to  be  put  in  the  pounds  provided  for  in  the  proclamation 
and  notice  given ;  a  reward  of  $5  was  offered  for  wolf  and  tiger 
scalps,  and  makers  of  indigo  wei^  required  to  burn  the  weed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  came  out  of  the  steeper,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  drain  the  vats  into  any  creeks  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  source  of  water. 

The  provincial  government  entirely  ignored  the  boundar}'  of 
the  United  States  as  recognized  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty 
of  1783.  This  matter  was  taken  up  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  negotiations  continued  for  12  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  meanwhile,  submitting  with  such  grace 
as  they  could  to  the  transfer' from  vassalage  to  the  king  of  England 
to  vassalage  to  the  king  of  Spain.  A  few  had  been  American  citi- 
zens to  the  extent  that  citizenship  had  been  imparted  by  Capt. 
Willing,  but  that  had  been  promptly  renounced  for  what  they 
considered  good  reasons.  Throughout  the  long  period  of  waiting 
for  the  assumption  of  American  control  of  the  district  there  was 
a  decided  disposition  from  time  to  time  to  assert  citizenship  in 
the  United  States,  which  disposition  was  increased  by  the  con- 
stant arrival  of  immigrants  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Spanish 
authorities  did  what  they  could  to  check  this  movement,  and 
endeavored  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  dis- 
trict after  the  treat}-  of  peace  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Catholic   Majesty,  and   to  conform  to   the  Catholic   faith.     In 
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respect  to  the  latter  matter,  liowever,  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards 
was  decidedly  tolerant,  lienerally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  could 
believe  what  they  pleased  in  private,  but  Irish  priests  were  sent 
forth  from  the  University  of  Salamanca  to  perform  the  public 
rites  of  worship. 

According  to  the  census  taken  for  Louisiana  in  1785,  the  popula- 
tion bv  districts  was  as  follows;  Manchac,  7~ \  Baton  Rouge,  270; 
Natchez,  1,550;  Xew  Orleans,  4,980;  St.  Louis,  W7 -,  Galveston, 
242;  Tchoupitoulas.  7,046.  A  census  taken  in  1788  showed  that 
the  population  of  the  Natchez  district  had  increased  to  2.679,  a 
more  rapid  growth  than  was  shown  by  New  Orleans  or  St.  Louis. 
Following  this  there  was  considerable  settlement  from  the  western 
country,  chiefly  in  the  Natchez  district  and  Feliciana,  in  response 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  agents.  Says  W'ailes :  "Alany,  how- 
ever, under  the  pretense  of  settling  permanently  in  the  country, 
took  advantage  of  the  permission  to  make  several  trips  and  to 
introduce  their  goods  and  produce  free,  and  in  this  manner  a 
market  was  gradually  opened  for  the  produce  of  Ohio."  After 
1789,  according  to  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  the  population 
was  increased  by  a  number  of  adventurers  who  came  out  expecting 
to  obtain  lands  under  the  Georgia  deals  with  the  Garolina  land 
companies,  but  found  no  land  for  them  unless  they  could  acquire  it 
from  the  Indians,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  including  Georgia.  Their  efforts  were  also  considered  as 
inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Despite  all  the  tangled  intrigues  which  distracted  the  western 
-settlements  at  this  period  of  history,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Natchez 
district  were  complimented  by  Gov.  Carondelet  in  1790  for  such 
stanch  loyalty  that  encouraged  the  French  of  New  Orleans  to 
remain  quietly  under  Spanish  rule,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  their  countrymen.  W'ailes  says,  "some  of  the  English  royalists 
of  the  Natchez  district,  the  original  settlers,  adhered  to  that  party 
which  looked  with  a  distant  and  vague  hope  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  British  rule." 

As  the  period  of  Spanish  control  drew  to  a  close,  the  official 
communications  indicated  no  expectation  of  giving  up  the  country 
to  the  United  States.  The  continual  eft'ort,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the  king  up  to  the  Ohio  river  if 
possible.  Finally,  when  the  treaty  of  relinquishment  was  made  in 
1795,  it  was  understood  as  a  temporary  expedient  of  international 
policy  in  Europe,  resorted  to  in  the  confusion  of  the  Napoleonic 
era.  when  royalty  of  the  Bourbon  stamp  was  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. It  does  not  appear  that  the  governor  of  Louisiana  or  his 
subordinates  expected  the  treaty  to  be  carried  into  effect.  They 
had  some  hope  that  the  inhabitants  would  remain  loyal  to  Spain. 
At  any  rate  the  Spanish  government  was  persuaded  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1795  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
altogether  renounced.  As  a  result  of  these  tactics,  it  was  not  until 
Feb.  22,  1797,  the  birthday  anniversary  of  George  W^ashington, 
that  the  United  States  tlag  was  first  raised  in  the  Natchez  dis- 
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trict,  at  the  mouth  of  Ba^ou  Pierre,  by  a  little  guard  of  American 
sokhers.  Thirteen  months  later,  March  30,  1798,  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison finally  withdrew  from  old  Fort  Panmure,  which  was  occupied 
bv  the  Americans.  Spanish  dominion  north  of  the  31st  parallel 
had  finally  ended. 

Natchez  Massacre. — The  terrible  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
the  I-'rench  settlers  at  the  Xatchez  near  the  close  of  Nov.,  1729, 
came  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  and  awakened  the  utmost  con- 
sternation throughout  the  whole  province.  Well  grounded  fears 
were  entertained  lest  this  Indian  uprising  of  the  Xatchez  should 
prove  to  be  only  the  forenmner  of  a  general  war  of  extermination 
against  the  whites.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy among  the  Indians  to  attain  this  end  had  actually  been 
formed.  Embraced  within  this  hostile  league  were  not  only  the 
Xatchez  Indians,  but  also  the  Chickasaws  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Choctaws,  as  well  as  a  number  of  lesser  tribes.  That 
the  French  colonists  escaped  an  even  greater  disaster  was  due  to 
the  precipitate  action  of  the  Xatchez  and  to  that  spirit  of  inter- 
tribal jealousy  which  has  always  proved  a  bar  to  any  general 
Indian  uprising.  The  Chickasaws  never  bore  any  good  will  to 
tlie  French,  and  doubtless  did  what  they  could  to  arouse  a  sense 
of  wrong  in  the  hearts  of  the  Xatchez,  while  influential  voices 
were  raised  in  the  councils  of  the  supposedly  friendly  Choctaw 
nation  to  warn  against  the  dangers  of  white  encroachment.  The 
tale  of  the  white  man's  oppression  and  injustice  toward  the  Indian 
is  a  long  one,  and  the  French  were  no  better  than  other  members 
of  the  dominant  white  races.  It  has  been  said  that  the  white  man 
has  never  been  able  to  really  interpret  the  nature  and  customs  of 
the  red  man,  and  certain  reputed  actions  of  the  French  toward  the 
Xatchez  would  certainly  seem  to  suppi^rt  this  statement.  From 
the  beginning  the  French  had  gazed  with  covetous  eye  upon  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  domain  of  the  Xatchez — a  highly  favored 
region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pioneer  settler.  Here 
Bienville  had  caused  Fort  Rosalie  to  be  erected  and  garrisoned 
in  1716,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  future  settlers  against  the 
native  tribe  of  the  Xatchez.  and  also  as  a  stronghold  to  aid  in 
holding  the  control  of  the  Mississippi.  Before  the  establishment 
of  this  post  the  Xatchez  had  been  guilty  of  certain  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  French,  but  the  masterful  Bienville  took  steps 
to  humble  them  on  his  arrival  in  1716,  and  even  compelled  the 
Indians  to  perform  much  of  the  manual  labor  during  the  erection 
of  the  fort.  Relations  were  further  strained  in  1723,  when  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Xatchez  took  place,  but  this  was  quelled 
by  Bien\ille  with  characteristic  sternness.  Meanwhile  Humerous 
settlers  had  come  into  the  district  with  their  families  and  slaves 
and  occupied  concessions  granted  by  the  French  government.  In 
the  granting  of  these  concessions  only  nominal  respect  was  paid 
to  the  prior  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
growing  disgust  with  which  they  viewed  the  coming  of  these  alien 
settlers  with  their  domineering  ways  and  strange  laws  and  customs. 
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Says  Claiborne,  the  Mississippi  historian:  "The  French,  under 
concessions  iii^ranted  by  the  kiwg,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
several  extensive  and  well  improved  plantations  around  Xatchez, 
particularly  on  St.  Catharine's,  exteniling  from  the  present  W'ash- 
ington  road  down  said  creek,  on  both  sides,  to  the  \Voodville  road. 
There  was  a  plantation  near  the  mouth  of  Cole's  creek,  one  or  two 
on  Bayou  I'ierre,  and  at  Walnut  Hills,  and  quite  a  settlement 
around  Fort  St.  Peter,  on  the  Yazoo.  Nearly  all  the  occupants 
perished  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  The  few  that  escaped  made 
their  way  to  Xew  Orleans.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  their  claims. 
which  were  unquestionably  valid,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
recognized  by  either  the  Spanish  or  British  government,  were  never 
.presented." 

The  historic  massacre  began  on  Monday,  Nov.  29.  1728,  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  French. 
The  year  1729  had  been  a  tranquil  and  comparatively  prosperous 
one.  Gov.  Perier,  and  the  king's  commissary,  De  la  Chaise,  were 
working  in  harmony  for  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  continuance  of  peaceful  conditions.  True, 
Perier,  ever  since  his  arri\-al  in  the  colony,  had  felt  that  the  dis- 
tant settlements  needed  further  protection  against  their  savage 
neighbors,  but  as  his  repeated  representations  on  this  subject  to 
the  company  had  been  disregarded,  he  was  not  provided  with  the 
troops  asked  for,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  supply  this  defect 
in  the  colonial  ailministration.  "In  1729,"  says  Gayarre.  "the 
French  settlement  at  Xatchez  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
called  Chopart,  Chepart.  or  Etcheparre.  He  was  rapacious, 
haughty  and  tyrannical,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  had  made  himself  odious  to  those  over  whom  he  ruled." 
Such  was  the  nature  of  his  conduct  that  he  had  even  been  sum- 
moned to  Xew  Orleans  for  trial,  and  had  been  found  guilty  of  an 
abuse  of  power.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to  return  to  his  post, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  would  amend  his  ways. 
This  he  seems  to  have  done,  as  far  as  the  whites  were  concerned, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  became  even  more  insolent  and 
cruel.  Gayarre  says  that  he  was  no  doubt  aware  of  certain  instruc- 
tions given  to  Perier  by  the  company,  "in  which  the  wish  was 
expressed  that  the  Xatchez,  to  prevent  further  collisions,  should  be 
induced,  if  possible,  to  remove  farther  off,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 
and  heaped  every  sort  of  outrage  and  insult  upon  that  devoted 
race,  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  spot  they  had  occupied  for 
so  many  centuries.  Seeing  that  by  such  means  he  did  not  obtain 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  went  still  further.  One  day  he  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  the  Great  Sun,  and  told  that  chief  that  he, 
Chopart,  had  received  orders  from  Gov.  Perier  to  take  jiossession 
of  the  beautiful  village  of  the  White  Apple,  which  was  situated  6 
miles  from  the  French  fort,  and  there  to  establish  a  plantation 
and  to  construct  certain  buildings;  wherefore,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Xatchez  should  remove  to  some  other  place,  which  they 
might  occupy  without  prejudice  to  the  French.     This  intimation 
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was  given  in  an  abrupt  manner,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
conciliation.  It  was  the  tone  of  an  eastern  despot  speaking  to  a 
slave." 

If,  as  is  probable,  negotiations  had  already  been  entered  into 
between  certain  confederate  tribes  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  the 
French — the  uprising  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day  and  all  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  rich  booty  obtained — this  design 
was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  unjust  and  ill-advised  demand  of 
Chopart,  and  the  Natchez  were  further  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
day  set  for  the  general  uprising  when  they  became  aware  of  the 
arrival  at  the  post  of  a  number  of  richly  laden  boats  for  the  gar- 
rison and  colonists.  There  have  been  numerous  accounts  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  this  celebrated  massacre  at  the  Natchez,  but 
the  foregoing  embodies  the  generally  accepted  facts.  One  of  these 
accounts,  that  of  the  English  trader  and  writer,  Adair,  who  lived 
much  among  the  Chickasaws.  seems  to  possess  certain  elements 
of  probability.  He  says:  "Some  of  the  old  Natchez  Indians  wdio 
formerly  lived  on  the  Mississippi.  200  miles  west  of  the  Choctaws, 
told  me  the  French  demanded  from  every  one  of  their  warriors  a 
dressed  buckskin,  without  any  value  for  it.  i.  e.,  they  taxed  them: 
but  that  the  warriors*  hearts  grew  very  cross,  and  loved  the  deer 
skins.  As  those  Indians  were  of  a  peaceable  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion, numerous  and  warlike,  and  always  kept  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Chickasaws,  who  never  had  any  good  will  to  the  French 
these  soon  understood  their  heart-burnings,  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  English  traders,  carried  them  white  pipes  and  tobacco  in  their 
own  name  and  that  of  South  Carolina — persuading  them  with 
earnestness  and  policy  to  cut  oft  the  French,  as  they  (the  French) 
were  resolved  to  enslave  them  in  their  own  land.  The  Chickasaws 
succeeded  in  their  embassy.  But  as  the  Indians  are  slow  in  their 
councils  on  things  of  great  importance,  though  equally  close  and 
intent,  it  was  the  following  year  before  they  could  put  their  grand 
scheme  into  execution.  Some  of  their  head-men,  indeed,  opposed 
the  plan,  yet  they  never  discovered  (revealed)  it.  But  when  they 
went  a  himting  in  the  woods,  the  embers  burst  into  a  raging  flame. 
They  attacked  the  French,  who  were  flourishing  away  in  the  great- 
est security,  and,  it  is  afflrmed,  they  entirely  cut  off  the  garrison 
and  neigliboring  settlements,  consisting  of  1,?00  men,  women  and 
children — the  misconduct  of  a  few  indiscreet  persons  occasioned 
so  great  a  number  of  innocent  lives  to  be  thus  cut  off." 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th.  the  day  of  the  massacre,  the  wily 
savages  had  taken  steps  to  scatter  themselves  widely  throughout 
the  settlements,  so  that  on  one  excuse  or  another  Indians  were 
present  in  the  home  of  every  Frenchman.  The  Great  Sun.  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  band  of  nobles  and  warriors,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing entrance  to  the  fort  by  means  of  a  strategem.  and  once  well 
within  the  inclosure.  each  Indian  suddenly  fired  upon  his  man. 
This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  and  the  general  massacre  began. 
Father  le  Petit,  whose  account  of  the  uprising  is  perhaps  as  accu- 
rate as  anv,  savs.     "First  thev  divided  themselves  and  sent  into 
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the  fort,  into  the  village,  and  into  the  two  cfrants,  as  many  Indians 
as  there  were  French  in  each  of  these  places:  then  the}'  feic^ned 
that  they  were  going  out  for  a  grand  hunt  and  undertook  to  trade 
witii  the  French  for  guns,  powder  and  ball,  offering  to  pay  them 
as  much,  and  even  more,  than  was  customary,  and  in  truth,  as 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  their  infidelity,  they  made  at  that 
time  an  exchange  of  their  poultry  and  corn  for  some  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  they  used  advantageously  against  us.  They 
(tlie  French)  had  been  on  their  guard  against  the  Tchactaw's 
(Choctaws),  but  as  for  the  Natchez,  they  never  distrusterl  them. 
Having  thus  posted  themselves  in  different  houses,  provided  \vith 
the  arms  obtained  from  us.  they  attacked  at  the  same  time  each  his 
man,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  massacred  more  than  200 
of  the  French.  The  best  known  are  Father  du  Poisson,  M.  de 
Chopart,  commander  of  the  post;  M.  du  Codere,  commander  among 
the  Yasous;  M.  des  Ursins ;  Messieurs  de  Kolly  and  son.  Messieurs 
de  Longrays,  des  XoVers,  Baiily,  etc.  .  .  .  These  barbarians 
spared  but  two  of  the  French,  a  tailor  and  a  carpenter,  who  were 
able  to  serve  their  wants.  They  did  not  treat  badly  either  the 
negro  slaves  or  the  Indians  who  were  willing  to  give  themselves 
up;  but  they  ripped  up  the  belly  of  every  pregnant  woman,  and 
killed  almost  all  those  who  were  nursing  their  children,  because 
they  were  disturbed  by  their  cries  and  tears.  They  did  not  kill 
the  other  women,  but  made  them  their  slaves.  .  .  .  During 
the  massacre,  the  Sun,  or  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  was  seated 
quietly  under  the  tobacco  shed  of  the  company.  His  warriors 
brought  to  his  feet  the  head  of  the  commander,  about  which  they 
ranged  those  of  the  principal  French  of  the  post,  leaving  their 
bodies  a  prey  to  the  dogs,  the  buzzards,  and  other  carnivorous 
birds.  The  Tchactas  and  the  other  Indians  being  engaged  in  the 
plot  with  them,  they  felt  at  their  ease,  and  did  not  at  all  fear  they 
would  draw  on  themselves  the  vengeance  which  was  merited  by 
their  cruelty  and  perfidy."  Kolly  and  son  were  the  owners  of  a 
large  concession  on  St.  Catharine's  creek,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"grant  of  the  Maloins,"  and  had  only  recently  arrived  at  the 
Natchez  to  inspect  their  concession  when  they  met  the  common 
fate  during  the  massacre.  The  Sieur  des  Noyers  was  the  director 
of  a  second  large  grant  on  St.  Catharine's,  known  as  the  "Terre 
Blanche"  concession,  and  had  come  down  from  the  Yazoo  on  the 
morning  of  the  massacre,  accompanied  by  M.  du  Codere.  com- 
mandant at  the  Yazoo  post,  and  the  Jesuit  father.  Du  Poisson, 
from  the  Arkansas  post.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  the 
attack  of  the  Indians  that  practically  no  resistance  was  oft'ered  by 
the  French.  Only  one  act  of  effective  resistance  is  noted  by  Gov. 
Perier  in  his  despatches.  In  the  house  occupied  by  La  Loire  ties 
Ursins  were  8  men,  who  defended  themselves  against  the  Indians 
with  the  courage  of  desperation.  "They  made  the  house  good 
against  the  Indians  during  the  whole  day.  Six  of  them  were 
killed  and  when  night  came  the  remaining  two  escaped.  When 
the  attack  began.  La  Loire  des  L'rsins  happened  to  be  on  horse- 
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hack,  and  being  cut  off  from  his  house  by  the  intervening  foes, 
he  fought  to  death,  and  killed  4  Indians.  The  people  who  \vere 
sluit  ui*  in  the  house  had  already  killetl  8.  Thus  it  cost  the  Natchez 
(inly  12  men  to  destroy  250  of  ours,  through  the  fault  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  alone  deserved  the  fate  which  was  shared 
by  his  unfortunate  companions."  I'oUowing  the  massacre  the  In- 
tiians  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest  carousing  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  feasting,  drinking  and  dancing  lasted  far  into  the  succeed- 
ing night.  They  believed  the  I'rench  were  everywhere  being  ex- 
terminated by  their  allies,  and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  dreaded  whites.  They  fired  all  the  houses  and  buildings 
of  the  French  in  their  midst  and  destroyed  the  fort. 

As  soon  as  the  Natchez  recovered  from  these  first  excesses, 
however,  they  took  steps  to  patrol  the  river  and  cut  off  any  ves- 
sels which  might  make  their  appearance.  They  also  instigated  the 
Yazoo  Indians  to  follow  their  example  and  massacre  the  French 
at  Fort  St.  Claude.  On  the  day  of  the  Natchez  massacre,  a  band 
of  Yazoos  were  present  by  design  or  accident  and  witnessed  the 
bloody  affair.  Shortly  after,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Natchez 
warriors,  they  started  upstream  to  cover  the  intervening  distance 
of  120  miles  to  the  Yazoo  post.  On  the  way  they  espied  some 
travelers  on  the  bank,  who  proved  to  be  French.  One  of  their 
number  was  a  Jesuit  father,  who  at  the  very  time  of  the  attack 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  mass.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  despite 
the  murderous  volleys  poured  in  upon  them,  the  whole  party  made 
their  escape  to  their  boat,  only  one  of  the  men  being  slightly 
wounded.  On  Dec.  11  the  Yazoos  treacherously  fell  upon  and 
slew  the  good  Jesuit  father,  Seoul,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yazoo 
post,  and  followed  up  their  detestable  work  on  the  following  day 
by  surprising  and  murdering  the  whole  of  the  little  garrison  of 
17  men  at  Fort  St.  Claude.  In  the  absence  of  Du  Codere  at  the 
Natchez,  the  Chevalier  des  Roches  commanded  the  Yazoo  post  at 
this  time.  The  few  women  and  children  present  at  the  settlement 
were  spared. 

The  few  fugitives  who  escaped  the  general  massacre  at  the  Natchez 
were  not  long  in  spreading  the  news  among  the  lower  settlements. 
One  Ricard  was  the  first  fugitive  to  reach  New  Orleans,  and  a 
few  others  arrived  there  on  Dec.  3.  The  fears  of  the  colonists 
v,ere  greatly  aroused,  as  they  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  a  general 
uprising  of  the  Indians.  Gov.  Perier  at  once  took  steps  to  apprise 
the  settlers  on  the  river  of  their  danger,  and  to  have  them  construct 
fortifications  at  convenient  distances,  to  which  they  might  retire 
with  their  families  and  their  possessions  in  case  of  necessity.  Alto- 
gether, 8  of  these  little  forts  were  constructed  between  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez  at  this  period.  New  Orleans  was  also  placed  in  a 
better  conditi(in  of  defense,  a  force  of  negroes  being  set  to  work 
to  build  a  line  of  intrenchments  around  the  city.  A  force  of  1?0 
nun,  divided  into  four  companies,  was  raised  in  New  Orleans,  and 
other  companies  of  planters  were  formed  from  the  settlers  on  tlie 
river.      An    expedition,   composed   of   soldiers   and   planters,    com- 
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nianded  by  the  C!ie\-.ilicr  Loubois,  was  directed  to  rendezvous'  at 
the  Tunicas,  thence  to  iiroceed  with  all  possible  haste  to  attack 
the  Xatchez  in  their  stroni;holds,  and  above  all,  to  effect  the  rescue 
of  the  captive  women  and  children.  A  vessel  was  also  sent  to 
France  to  acquaint  the  government  with  tlie  perilous  condition 
of  affairs  and  to  ask  for  additional  troops.  The  friendly  coopera- 
tion of  the  Tunica  Indians  and  of  the  powerful  Choctaws  was 
secured,  and  aid  was  also  received  from  some  of  the  lesser  tribes. 
The  Chickasaws  were  hostile  and  constantly  harassed  the  French 
on  the  river,  as  their  vessels  passed  up  and  down,  but  fortunately 
none  of  the  other  tribes  arose.  One  act  of  Perier's  attests  the  panic 
fears  of  the  colonists  and  government  at  this  juncture.  The  gov- 
ernor was  weak  and  cruel  enough  to  order  a  force  of  negro  slaves 
from  the  neighboring  plantations  to  secretly  attack  and  utterly 
destroy  the  little  village  of  the  Chouachas,  just  above  New  Or- 
leans, composed  of  only  about  30  warriors.  This  was  to  serve  as 
an  example  to  the  other  small  Indian  tribes,  and  also  to  excite 
lasting  enmity  between  the  red  and  black  men. 

A  force  of  Choctaw  allies,  led  by  the  brave  Le  Sueur,  seems  to 
have  moved  with  much  more  celerity  than  the  French  force  gather- 
ing under  Loubois  on  the  river.  This  band  of  Choctaws  arrived 
at  St.  Catharine's  creek  on  Jan.  27 .  1730.  and  without  waiting  lor 
the  arrival  of  the  little  French  army,  fiercely  assailed  the  Xatchez, 
who  were  still  celebrating  their  recent  victory  over  the  French. 
Nearly  100  of  the  Xatchez  were  slain  or  captured,  and  many  of 
the  captive  women,  children  and  negroes  were  recovered.  The 
Natchez  sought  refuge  and  were  closely  invested  within  their  two 
forts,  which  were  well  built  and  protected  by  palisades,  the  method 
of  construction  having  been  learned  from  the  French.  Early  in 
February  the  French  forces  under  Lubois  arrived  and.  after  in- 
trenching themselves,  instituted  a  scientific  siege,  aided  by  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery.  Meanwhile,  another  force  of  Choctaw  allies 
had  posted  themselves  between  the  Xatchez  and  the  Yazoo,  to 
prevent  the  Xatchez  from  sending  their  prisoners  to  their  allies 
on  the  north.  Siege  operations,  varied  by  occasional  attacks,  sorties 
and  parleys,  which  occasioncil  some  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  but 
resulted  in  no  (lecisi\-e  advantage,  continued  until  the  26th.  A 
truce  was  then  arranged  and  a  treaty  was  concludetl,  whereby  the 
Natchez  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Choctaws  the  prisoners  in  the 
forts  and  the  sjioils  in  their  hands,  in  consideration  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  antl  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Xatchez  to  retain  quiet  possession  of  their  lands. 
Neither  side  appears  to  have  acted  in  good  faith.  The  Xatchez 
surrendered  their  ])risoners  on  the  27th,  but  the  French  and  Choc- 
taws inunediatel\-  ri-Milved  to  recommence  the  siege.  On  the  night 
of  the  2Sth  the  Xatchez  secretly  deserted  their  forts  with  such  of 
their  jinssessions  as  they  could  carry,  and  leaving  behind  the  beauti- 
ful country  the_\-  had  ticcujiied  for  so  many  centuries,  tied  across 
the  Mis.sissijiiii  an<l  intrenched  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Red  river.     It  is  [irobable  that  some  also  sought  refuge  at  this 
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time  among  their  Cliickasaw  allies,  while  other  small  war  bands 
roamed  about  and  did  what  damage  they  could  to  the  French.  The 
Tunicas  proved  the  most  useful  friends  to  the  French,  and  a  small 
band  of  them  followed  the  retreating  Natchez,  harassing  them 
greatlv.  It  is  even  related  tliat  the  French  permitted  the  Tunicas 
to  burn  with  much  cruel  ceremony  at  Xew  Orleans  a  captureil 
Natchez  woman.  In  retaliation,  the  Natchez  shortly  after  attacked 
and  burnt  the  chief  village  of  the  Tunicas,  killing  the  old  chief 
of  the  tribe  and  many  of  its  members.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Natchez,  the  French  reoccupied  the  territory  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  new  fort  was  constructed  of  brick,  garrisoned  by  100  men 
under  the  command  of  the  Baron  of  Cresnay,  who  was  also  made 
senior  captain  of  all  the  troops  of  the  colony.  The  poor  captives 
recovered  from  the  Natchez  were  finally  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
where  they  were  most  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense. 

A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  Natchez  through- 
out the  summer  of  1730.  mostly  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French. 
In  August  additional  troops  arrived  in  the  colony  from  France, 
under  command  of  Perier  de  Salvert.  the  governor's  brother.  Perier 
was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  on  an  effective  campaign  against 
the  Natchez,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  tribe  v.'hich  had  proved  so  troublesome  to  the  colony.  By 
'the  end  of  the  year  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the  little  army, 
consisting  of  650  white  soldiers,  marines,  regulars  and  militia, 
started  for  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river. 
Here  it  was  joined  Jan.  4,  1731,  by  Perier  in  .person.  He  had  also 
succeeded  in  enlisting  for  the  expedition  al^out  350  Indian  allies, 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  Tunicas.  Ascending  the  Red  and  Black 
rivers,  the  enemy  was  finally  iliscovercd  in  a  well  fortified  posi- 
tion near  the  present  town  of  Trinity,  Cataiioula  parish.  La.  After 
a  siege  lasting  several  days  the  Natchez  sued  for  peace  and  sur- 
rendered their  fort.  Perier  captured  at  this  time  over  400  prisoners, 
including  the  women  and  children.  Among  the  number  was  the 
Great  Sun  of  the  Natchez.  St.  Cosine,  and  45  warriors.  The  cele- 
brated "Flour  Chief"  hail  slipped  through  his  hands,  together 
with  aliout  150  of  the  warriors.  Satisfied  with  the  results  achieved, 
the  expedition  returned  to  New  Orleans  with  their  prisoners.  The 
latter  were  shipped  to  Santo  Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  turned  into  the  colonial  treasury  to  assist  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Flour  Chief  and  his  band  continued 
hostilities  in  the  interior,  but  were  decisively  defeated  during  the 
succeeding  summer  by  St.  Denis  near  Natchitoches. 

If  not  exterminated  the  Natchez  nation  w^as  now  widely  scat- 
tered. It  had  sustained  severe  losses  and  was  no  longer  in  a  i^osi- 
tion  to  wage  independent  warfare  against  the  French.  Some  had 
early  sought  refuge  among  the  Chickasaw  nation  and  the  scattered 
remnant  of  the  harassed  trilie  now  sought  a  haven  in  the  same 
quarter.  Nor  had  the  French  entirely  escaped  their  further  ven- 
geance. In  the  numerous  campaigns,  the  French  were  forced 
to   wage   against   the   formidable   tribe   of   the    Chickasaws   during 
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the  next  decade  or  two,  the  Xatchez  were  doubtless  only  too  glad 
to  assist  their  friends.  Certain  it  is  the  Chickasaw  wars  proved 
long  and  costlx',  and  French  arms  gained  little  prestige  therefrom. 
The  enornKnis  additional  expenses  incurred  played  an  important 
part  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  I'rench  regime  in  Louisiana. 

Natchitoches,  the  seat  of  government  fur  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  older  than  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Early  in  the  history  of  Louisiana  there  was  a  spirited 
rivalry  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  as  to  which  nation 
should  occupy  the  region  between  the  Red  and  Sabine  rivers. 
About  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  Spaniards  established  a 
post  at  Adayes  (or  Adaise).  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine,  and 
in  1714  Gov".  Cadillac  sent  St.  Denis  to  establish  a  post  at  some 
point  on  the  Red  river.  iNIartin  says  that  the  expedition  of  St. 
Denis  was  "for  the  double  purpose  of  finding  a  vent  for  Crozat's 
goods,  and  checking  the  advances  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
preparing  to  form  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchitoches." 

St.  Denis  left  a  few  settlers  at  Natchitoches,  but  it  was  not  until 
1717  that  a  permanent  fort  was  erected  there.  Dumont  describes 
this  fort  as  "a  square  palisade,  where  a  little  garrison  was  kept 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Spaniards."  A  Catholic  mission  was  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time.  The  people,  few  in  numbers,  were  not 
able  to  employ  a  resident  priest,  and  for  some  years  they  were 
attended  by  Father  Alargil  and  other  missionaries.  Father  Stanis- 
laus came  in  1765,  and  the  humble  mission  developed  into  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Francis,  which  to-day  is  one  of  the  historic 
Catholic  landmarks  of  the  nation.  During  the  French  and  Spanish 
domination  Natchitoches  was  an  important  trading  post.  The 
Spaniards  from  west  of  the  Sabine  would  come  with  pack  mules 
heavily  laden  with  peltries,  dried  buffalo  tongues,  silver  from  the 
Mexican  mines,  etc.,  to  exchange  for  dry-goods  and  other  neces- 
sities. In  1824  Isaac  Wright  began  running  a  steamboat  between 
Natchitoches  and  the  settlements  further  down  the  river  and  this 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a  commercial  center.  With 
the  establishment  of  Shreveport  and  the  advent  of  the  railroads 
some  of  this  trade  was  deflected  from  Natchitoches,  but  being 
located  in  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  state,  the  town  has 
continued  to  pros])cr.  The  Natchitoches  of  today  is  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  state,  though  there  are  16  Louisiana  cities 
larger  in  point  of  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  _It 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  act  of  the  legislature  on  July  5,  18/2, 
and  tJie  first  meeting  of  the  city  council  was  held  on  July  22,  1872, 
with  K.  L.  Pierson  as  mayor.  Natchitoches  is  the  site  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  it  is  the  episcopal  city  of  the  Catholic  diocese 
of  Natchitc  idles.  St.  Joseph's  college  was  established  here  by 
Bishop  Martin  in  1856.  Located  at  the  junction  of  the  Texas  &; 
Pacific  and  the  Lnuisiana  &  Northwestern  railroads,  it  is  a  good 
ship|)ing  and  distributing  point,  and  further  transportation  facilities 
are  ])r(ivided  by  the  Red  river  steamers.  Natchitoches  has  fine 
public  buildings,  good  schools,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  a  number 
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of  fine  mercantile  establishments,  a  large  cotton  compress,  cotton- 
seeii  oil  mills,  large  lumbering  interests,  brick  and  ice  factories,  an 
opera  house,  good  hotels,  well  paved  streets,  waterworks,  etc.,  and 
in  lyOO  reported  a  jjopulation  of  2,388.  A  comparison  of  its  growth 
with  that  of  other  cities  of  its  class  during  the  decade  from  1890 
to  lyOO  shows  that  few  cities  in  the  state  made  greater  gains,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  census  of  1910  will  show  Natchitoches 
to  occupy  a  higher  p<-isition  than  17th  in  the  list  of  Louisiana  cities. 

Natchitoches  Parish,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  in  the 
state,  was  first  organized  as  one  of  the  12  counties,  and  in  1807 
it  became  by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  one  of  the  19  original 
parishes  of  Orleans  territory.  When  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
was  divided  into  districts  in  1723,  the  name  of  '"Natchitoches  Dis- 
trict" was  given  to  this  region — from  the  tribe  of  Indians  whose 
hunting  grounds  lay  along  the  highlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
river — and  when  the  parish  was  created  the  name  was  retained  by 
the  territorial  authorities.  As  originally  organized  it  embraced  all 
the  territory  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St.  Francis,  was  120 
miles  long  by  70  broad,  and  included  the  present  parishes  of 
Caddo,  Claiborne.  \\'ebster  and  Bossier,  and  parts  of  Lincoln,  De 
Soto,  Eienville,  Winn  and  Grant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the  Red  river 
valley  were  De  Soto  and  his  followers,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  down  the  stream  from  some  point  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Arkansas  in  1542.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
valley  was  claimed  by  the  French  and  explored  from  the  south 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  town  of 
Natchitoch.es  (q.  v.)  was  settled  early  in  the  18th  century.  Penicauf 
fays  that  in  1718  the  Brossart  brothers,  merchants  of  Lyons,  France, 
came  over  to  Louisiana  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  settlement 
among  the  Natcliitoches  Indians  on  the  Red  river.  The  early- 
settlements  flourished,  and  many  times  during  the  early  years  of 
the  province  when  supplies  failed  to  arrive  from  France,  the  colo- 
nists out  on  the  Red  river  were  able  to  send  food  and  other  neces- 
sities to  their  brethren  in  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  first  to 
receive  land  grants  in  the  Natchitoches  district  were  Louis  Latham, 
who  settled  at  Los  Tres  Llanos,  and  Pierre  and  Julien  Besson, 
who  located  at  Ecore  Rouge.  6  miles  abo\e  Natchitoches.  Athanase 
Poisot  claimed  land  at  a  place  called  Three  Cabins  under  a  deed 
from  the  Indians  made  in  1784.  In  1785  the  population  of  the 
district  was  756.  Two  years  later  Gov.  Miro  granted  lands  there 
to  Franqois  Bossier,  Nanet  Larnodier,  Francois  and  Alexis  Grappe 
and  a  few  others  in  order  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  district. 
Other  early  settlers  were  the  Prudhommes,  Ronbieus,  Lacours. 
Cloutiers,  Mctoyers,  Lanrents,  Martins  ami  the  Crows,  the  last 
named  family  locating  a  claim  on  the  Sabine  river  in  1797. 

In  1803  a  company  of  L'.  S.  troops  under  Capt.  Turner  garrisoned 
the  post  at  Natchitoches  while  an  exploring  party  under  a  man 
named   I'reeman  ascended   the  ri\er  for  some  distance.      Freeman 
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came  upon  a  hodv  of  Spanish  troops,  and  as  tlie  boundary  between 
Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  west  had  not  yet 
been  determined,  he  quietly  took  his  party  liack  down  the  river. 
Soon  after  this  the  Spanish  estahhshed  a  post  only  14  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches,  and  Col.  Cushing  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  fort 
at  the  latter  place  with  three  companies  of  troops  and  4  pieces 
of  artillery.  At  the  time  the  parish  was  organized  in  180/  the 
population  was  nearly  3,000.  Shortly  after  the  organization  was 
etTectcd,  Natchitoches  was  made  the  parish  seat,  and  Jcsiah  S. 
Johnston  opened  the  tirst  district  court  there  on  July  19,  1813. 
The  oldest  records  of  the  police  jury  that  can  be  found  are  written 
in  French  and  bear  date  of  Oct.  29,  1846.  Up  to  that  time,  and  in 
fact  for  some  years  afterward,  French  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  pioneers  received  newspapers  printed  in 
French  and  Spanish,  and  the  19th  century  was  well  advanced  before 
an  English  paper  was  started  in  the  parish. 

The  parish  of  Natchitoches  is  located  a  little  northwest  of  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state  and  has  an  area  of  1,290  square 
miles,  600  square  miles  of  wdiich  are  pine  hills,  300  are  oak  up- 
lands, and  the  balance  consists  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Red 
river  bottoms.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and  with  proper  care 
can  be  made  to  yield  abundantly.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red  and 
Cane  rivers,  F.ayous  Saline  Pierre  and  Natchez,  the  Rigolet  du 
Bon  Dicu,  and  a  number  of  minor  streams.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
export  crop,  though  corn,  hay.  oats,  peas,  sugar-cane  and  sorghum, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  all  produced,  and  the  Natchitoches 
tobacco  is  widely  known.  Within  recent  years  considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  horticulture,  and  in  the  parish  are  several 
fine  orchards  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  and  quince  trees,  and  a 
number  of  fine  vineyards.  The  timber  is  pine,  oak,  ,gum.  cotton- 
wood,  elm,  cypress,  willow,  magnolia,  hickory,  walnut,  poplar  and 
maple.  Game  abounds  in  the  forests  and  in  all  the  streams  are 
to  be  found  various  species  of  edible  fish.  The  mineral  deposits 
are  lignite,  marl,  marble,  limestone,  kaolin,  some  iron  ore.  fire  and 
potters'  clay.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes 
of  Red  River  and  uicnville;  on  the  east  by  AVinn  and  Grant;  on 
the  southeast  by  Rapides :  on  the  south  by  Vernon ;  and  on  the 
west  by  De  Soto  and  Sabine  parishes.  Natchitoches,  the  parish 
seat,  is  the  only  incorporated  city  in  the  parish,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  most  important  of  which  arc: 
Allen,  Ashland.  I^>ayou  Pierre,  Bermuda,  Campii,  Chestnut,  Chopin, 
Clarence,  Cloutierville,  Creston,  Cypress,  Derry,  Goldonna,  Grappes 
Blufif,  Kisatchie,  I^Iarco,  Marthaville.  Melrose.  Montrose,  Natchez, 
Powhatan,  Provencal.  Robeline,  Shamrock,  Tiinon,  Trichell,  \'ic- 
toria,  and  \'oweirs  Mill. 

Natchitoches  parish  furnished  her  quota  of  troops  in  both  the 
Mexican  war  and  the  war  between  the  states.  In  1846  Capt.  S.  M. 
Flyanis  raised  a  company  for  the  5th  Louisiana  regiment  for  ser- 
vice in  the  War  with  Mexico:  in  April,  1861,  the  Lecompte  Guards, 
Capt.   William   M.   Levy,  was  mustered   into  the  Confederate  ser- 
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vice  as  part  of  the  2nd  infantry;  on  May  17,  1861,  Company  D, 
Pelican  Rangers.  Capt.  J.  D.  Blair,  became  a  part  of  the  3rd  in- 
fantry, and  at  the  same  time  Company  G,  Pelican  Rangers,  Capt. 
W.  \V.  Breazeale,  was  nuistered  into  the  service;  the  Natchez 
Rebels  entered  the  army  on  Sept.  9,  1861,  und^er  command  of  Capt. 
John  D.  Wood,  and  all  these  organizations  rendered  a  good  account 
of  themseh-es  while  nphohling  the  honor  of  their  state  on  many 
a  hotly  contested  field  of  battle. 

The  parish  is  well  provided  with  transportation  facilities,  which 
are  afforded  by  the  Red  river  steamers,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the 
Louisiana  &  Northwest  railroads  and  the  Louisiana  Railway  & 
Navigation  company.  The  following  statistics,  from  the  U.  S. 
census  reports  for  1900.  give  some  idea  of  the  industries  and  popu- 
lation of  the  parish:  number  of  farms.  4.262;  acreage,  316,071; 
acres  improved.  125.341  ;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive 
of  buildings,  S2.297.340;  value  of  farm  buildings.  $724,060;  value  of 
live  stock,  $794,650;  total  value  of  agricultural  products  not  fed 
to  domestic  animals,  SI, 765.983;  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns reporting.  89;  capital  invested,  $713,270;  wages  paid,  $113,- 
358;  cost  of  raw  materials,  $505,100;  total  value  of  manufactured 
articles.  $779,296.  The  population  in  1900  was  13.662  whites, 
19,544  negroes,  a  total  of  33.206.  an  increase  of  7.380  during  the 
preceding  decade.  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over 
40.000. 

National  Cemeteries.— (See  Cemeteries.) 

Natural  Gas. — This  substance  is  a  gaseous  member  of  the  paraft'in 
series  of  the  fatty  hydrocarbons.  It  is  composed  chiefl}-  of  methane 
or  marsh  gas.  which  forms  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
contains  small  quantities  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  etc.  It  is  found  in  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones,  and  is  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  after  which  it  accumulates  in  the  pores 
of  the  rocks  in  which  it  originates  or  in  the  overlying  strata.  It 
is  frequently  given  oft'  in  great  quantities  in  coal-pits,  where  it 
is  known  as'  the  "fire-damp"  of  the  miners.  Natural  gas  has  been 
known  for  centuries  in  China  and  Persia.  On  the  Apsheron  penin- 
sula, on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Baku,  the  gas  is  generateil  from  the  naphtha  deposits  and  some- 
times ignites  spontaneously.  This  natural  phenomenon  led  the 
ancient  Guebers  or  Parsees  (fire  worshipers)  to  regard  Baku  as 
a  holy  city.  .\  fire  temple  was  reared,  with  officiating  priests  of 
the  Parsee  faith,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  visited  the  Atesh-Ga 
or  "place  of  fire,"  to  worship  the  mysterious  flame,  which  they 
reverenced  as  a  symbol  of  the  Divinity.  These  pilgrimages  are 
still  made,,  though  the  number  of  devotees  is  greatly  diminished. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  burning  spring  in  \'irginia,  which  was 
visited  by  Gen.  Washington,  but  the  first  practical  application  of 
natural  gas  in  the  L'nited  States  was  at  Fredonia  in  1824.  when 
it  was  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  In  1841  it  was  brought 
into  use  for  heating  the  furnaces  at  the  Great  Kanawha  salt  works. 
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and  in  1875  it  began  to  be  used  fur  smelting  iron  near  Pittsburg. 
Then  followed  the  discovery  of  gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  L'nion.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Louisi- 
ana dates  back  to  1893,  when  a  man  named  John  Jones,  while  dig- 
ging a  well  for  water  in  Caddo  parish,  struck  a  strong  pressure 
of  gas  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  In  tlie  same  year  gas  was  found 
at  a  school  house  in  the  vicinity.  A  Shreveport  paper  says: 
■■Nothing  came  of  these  discoveries,  e.xcept  the  fact  that  some 
ingenious  individual  whose  name  is  unknown  to  history,  utilized 
the  escaping  gas  to  heat  and  illuminate  his  cabin." 

EtTorts  were  made  to  enlist  capital  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting, but  ten  years  elapsed  before  anything  definite  was  ac- 
complished. In  iy03  the  first  apparently  inexhaustible  gas  well 
was  discovered  and  since  that  time  the  development  of  the  field 
has  been  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  The  center  of  the  gas  field 
is  at  Oil  City,  23  miles  north  of  Shreveport  on  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  railway,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908  there 
were  about  25  wells  in  operation,  one  well  discharging  40.000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  every  24  hours.  The  Oil  Investors'  Journal  of 
March,  1908,  says :  "The  oil  wells  show  from  2,000.000  to  10,000,- 
000  feet  of  gas,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  completed 
two  years  ago  are  still  flowing.  The  wild  gas  well  on  the  Gilbert 
farm,  south  of  Oil  City,  and  near  the  lake,  continues  to  do  business 
and  looks  more  like  the  bottomless  pit  than  anything  else.  The 
'crater'  is  now  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  the  flames  from  the 
burning  gas  may  be  seen  for  miles  at  night." 

The  gas  is  piped  to  Shreveport  ajiil  other  near-by  cities,  where 
it  is  used  for  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  purposes,  and 
new  pipe  lines  are  either  in  course  of  construction  or  under  con- 
templation. Notwithstanding  the  strong  pressure  and  bountiful 
supply  of  gas  in  this  field  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  ultimately 
share  the  fate  of  the  natural  gas  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  as  by. the  slow  process  of  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  centuries  have  been  required  to  store  up  the  stock  of  gas 
that  is  now  being  used  so  lavishly,  and  consumption  is  almost 
certain  to  outrun  production.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  wanton  waste  of  this  cheap  and  clean 
fuel  by  the  passage  of  an  act,  approved  July  4,  1906,  providing 
heavy  penalties  for  needless  waste  of  gas,  failure  to  cap  wells 
when  not  in  use,  or  for  injuring  pipe  lines.  Gas  is  known  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  so  far  the  deposits  have  not 
been  developetl. 

Naval  Stores. — The  early  application  of  pine  products — turpen- 
tine, tar,  [jitch.  etc. — to  the  shipbuilding  industry,  gave  rise  to  the 
term  "naval  stores."  but  as  the  larger  part  of  these  products  are 
now  used  for  other  purposes  the  name  is  a  misnomer.  The  method 
of  obtaining  turpentine  is  as  follows:  The  workmen,  provided 
with  box-axes,  cut  out  a  channel  in  one  side  of  the  tree.  12  inches 
wide.  7  inches  deep,  and  about  5  feet  long,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  cup  or  pocket  to  catch  tlie  resin  that  flows  from  the  scarred 
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face  of  the  trunk.  As  soon  as  the  boxes  are  cut  the  sap  bcguis 
to  flow  and  is  ready  for  dipping.  The  gum  is  then  taken  to  the 
still,  where  the  turpentine  is  extracted  by  the  process  of  distillation 
and  the  residue  is  made  into  rosin.  In  order  to  keep  the  gum 
exuding  from  the  tree  the  bark  above  the  box  is  chipped  off,  and 
with  an  instrument  called  a  hack,  the  box  itself  is  constantly 
"freshened  up."  At  the  close  of  the  season,  which  is  usually  in 
November,  the  rosin  that  has  hardened  on  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  tree  is  scraped  off  and  added  to  the  year's  product.  Each 
averaged  sized  tree  will  produce  in  a  season  one  gallon  of  turpen- 
tine, while  the  rosin  is  about  equal  in  value.  Tar  is  obtained  by 
a  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood.  It  was  once  thought  that 
"boxing"  the  trees  for  turpentine  injured  them  for  lumber,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  it  improves  rather  than  hurts  the  quality  of 
the  lumber,  as  it  reduces  the  amount  of  pitch  in  the  wood,  making 
the  boards  lighter  to  handle  and  easier  to  work  without  detracting 
anything  from  their  durability. 

In  early  years  Xorth  Carolina  led  in  the  production  of  na\'al 
stores,  but  in  more  recent  times  the  center  of  production  has  mo\-ed 
south  and  west,  and  that  state  is  now  fifth  in  the  list.  In  1870, 
the  first  census  year  after  the  Civil  war,  Louisiana  exported  8.423 
barrels  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  241  barrels  of  tar.  In  1900 
the  exportation  amounted  to  47,890  barrels  of  turpentine,  rosin 
and  pitch,  and '379  barrels  of  tar,  valued  at  5115,324.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  10  establishments  reported,  with  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  $74,539,  employing  371  people,  and  paying  annually  in  wages 
the  sum  of  $54,180.  At  that  time  the  state  stood  7th  in  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores,  being  exceeded  by  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Xorth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  order  named, 
but  the  industry  lias  made  considerable  growth  since  that  time 
and  the  census  of  1910  will  doubtless  show  Louisiana  to  occupy  a 
higher  place. 

Navarro,  Don  Martin,  a  native  of  Spain,  came  to  Louisiana  with 
Ulloa  in  1766  as  treasurer.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tavern 
keeper  and  represented  the  democratic  element  both  in  his  nati\-e 
country  and  Louisiana.  He  was  shrewd,  energetic,  honest  and 
trustworthy,  a  good  companion,  and  made  friends  of  nearly  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  When  the  opposition  to  Ulloa 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Xavarro  was  one  of  those  who  stood  by 
the  governor,  assisting  to  barricade  the  executive  residence  against 
the  insurrectionists,  and  after  L'lloa  made  his  escape  to  the  vessel 
lying  in  the  river,  remained  in  a  state  of  siege  for  four  days. 
Xavarro  was  not  expelled  with  L'lloa,  but  was  permitted  to  remain 
long  enough  to  settle  his  accounts,  etc.,  and  made  himself  so 
popular  with  the  people  that  he  continued  to  serve  under  0'Rcill\-, 
Unzaga.  Galvez.  and  Miro.  While  Gov.  Galvez  was  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  West  Florida,  Xavarro  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
civil  administration  at  X'cw  Orleans.  His  comprehension  of  the 
situation  in  Louisiana  was  shown  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Spanish 
government  on  Feb.  12.  1787,  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things: 
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"The  powerful  enemies  we  have  to  fear  in  this  province  are  not 
the  English,  Init  the  Americans,  whom  we  must  opjiose  h_v  active 
and  surticieut  measures."  He  was  implicated  in  the  intrigue  with 
Miro,  Wilkin.-on.  and  others,  to  alienate  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
from  the  L'nited  States,  and  wielded  considerable  influence  in  main- 
taining peace  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  spring  of  1788  he 
returned  to  Sixain. 

Navigable  Streams. — The  following  list  of  the  navigable  waters 
in  Louisiana,  in  all  of  which  boats  operate  during  some  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  number  of  miles  each  stream  is  navigable,  and 
the  head  of  navigation  :  Amite  river,  61.  Port  \'incent;  Atchafalaya 
river,  218,  Red  ri\  er  :  liarataria  bayou,  78.  Harvey's  canal:  *Barthol- 
omew' bayou,  145,  Arkansas  state  line:  Bayou  Louis,  25,  Florence; 
Big  creek,  20,  Ferry  Landing:  Lake  Bistineau,  30,  Alinden;  Black 
river,  70,  mouth  of  the  Ouachita ;  Bodcau  lake,  10,  Bellevue ;  Boeuf 
river,  300,  Lake  Lafourche;  Boeuf  bayou,  11;  Calcasieu  river,  132; 
Cane  river,  60,  Granil  Ecore ;  Choctaw  bayou,  25,  Pinhook ;  Corney 
creek,  50,  Spearsville ;  Courtableu  bayou,  36,  Washington ;  D'Ar- 
bonne  bayou,  /}<,  Farmerville :  De  Glaize  bayou,  75,  Evergreen ; 
De  Large  bayou,  20;  Dorcheat  bayou,  6,  ^linden;  Forks  of  Cal- 
casieu, 32;  Grand  Caillou  bayou,  13;  Lafourche  bayou,  318,  Don- 
aldsonville ;  Lacombe  bayou.  15,  Bayou  Lacombe ;  Little  river  (in- 
cluding Catahoula  lake),  150,  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.  bridge;  Louis  bayou.  15,  Bayou  Castor;  Bayou  !Macon,  200, 
Floyd;  Bayou  Manchac,  18,  Hope  \'illa ;  Mermentau  bayou,  81, 
Lake  Arthur;  *Mississippi  river,  560,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Natalbany 
river,  12,  Springfield;  =K)uachita  river,  217,  .Arkansas  state  line; 
Palmyra  lake,  25.  Palmyra;  ''Tearl  river.  103,  Carthage,  Miss.; 
Petite  Anse  bayou,  8,  Salt  Mine;  '■'Red  river,  510,  Fulton,  Okla. : 
Rouge  bayou,  15,  Shoals,  Tex. ;  Sabine  bayou,  75,  Catahoula  lake  ; 
Sabine  river,  387,  in  Texas:  Teche  bayou,  91,  St.  Martinville ; 
Tensas  river,  150,  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  bridge: 
Tickfaw  river,  16.  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  bridge; 
Terrebonne  bayou,  27:  Tangipahoa  river,  15;  Tchefuncte  bayou, 
20,  Covington ;  \'ermilion  l)a\ou,  49.  Pin  Hook  bridge ;  other 
streams,  155:  total.  4,7''4  miles.  (^Portion  of  navigable  stream 
lying  in  other  states.) 

No  other  state  in  the  I'nion  contains  so  many  miles  of  navigable 
waters.  The  Mississijipi  and  the  Red  rivers  are  the  chief  drainage 
chaimels  of  the  state,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  streams  of  these 
basins  diverge  fnmi  them,  and  are  therefore  termed  bayous.  Before 
the  days  of  levees  they  formed  so  many  channels,  or  outlets,  for 
the  esca()e  of  flood  waters.  Such  an  intricate  network  of  connect- 
ing waters  has  thus  been  formed  that  it  is  now  difficult  sometimes 
to  trace  the  C(^urse  of  an  individual  stream.  As  a  rule,  some  large 
bayou  Hows  along  the  edge  of  the  1)ottom  plain.  Bayou  Macon 
is  on  the  west  of  the  .Mississipjii  Hooil  plain,  Ouachita  river  on  the 
extreme  west  of  the  central  plain.  Bayou  Boeuf,  Cocodrie  and 
Teche,  on  the  west  of  the  tlood  ]ilain  of  the  Red  river.  In  North 
Louisiana   the   ri\'ers   follow   the  trend  of  the   sid)tcrranean   rocks. 
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In  the  east  they  flow  southeasterly  into  the  Ouachita,  and  south- 
ward into  the  Red.  In  tlie  extreme  south  those  west  of  the  Missis- 
sipi)i  flow  southward  into  the  Gulf;  those  east,  southeast,  into  the 
lakes. 

Neame,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  nf  \"ernon  parish,  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Missouri  & 
Louisiana  railroads,  10  miles  south  of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat, 
in  the  midst  of 'the  long  leaf  pine  belt.  Lumbering  is  the  principal 
industry.  Xeame  has  a  money  order  postoftice,  an  express  office, 
a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  lyOO  reported  a  population  of  200. 

Nebo,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is 
3  miles  northwest  of  Catahoula  lake  and  about  8  miles  south  of 
Jena,  the  nearest  railroatl  station. 

Neckere,  Leo  Raymond  de,  3rd  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  was  born  at  Wevilgham,  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  June 
6,  1800.  He  graduated  in  the  classical  and  philosophical  course 
at  the  college  of  Routhers,  West  Flanders,  and  at  the  seminary 
of  Ghent,  East  Flanders,  in  1817.  While  attending  the  Lazarist 
seminary  he  volunteered  for  the  Louisiana  missions  and  sailed  from 
Bordeaux  for  America  in  1817.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  ]\Id., 
entertained  him  for  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  L'nited 
States,  after  which  he  went  west  with  Bishop  Uubourg,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  over  a  year  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  joined 
tile  Lazarists  at  Barrens,  ]\Io.,  in  1820,  and  was  ordained  on  Oct.  13, 
1822.  His  first  missionary  work  was  near  Barrens,  where  he  held 
a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary.  In  1825,  though 
younger  than  the  age  at  which  most  priests  are  ordained,  he  was 
appointed  superior  at  Barrens,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Rosati. 
There  were  students  of  various  nationalities  in  the  seminary  and 
this  young  priest  lectured  before  them  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish.  As  a  result  of  this  hard  work  his  health  gave 
out  and  he  went  to  Xew  Orleans  for  a  rest,  and  while  there  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  an  able  preacher.  Though  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  he  was  an  American  in  education,  sympathy  and  tastes. 
He  visited  Flanders  in  1827  to  recuperate  iiis  health,  which  had 
again  failed.  While  in  Europe  he  was  called  to  Rome  and  learned 
that  Rosati  had  named  him  for  the  see  of  Xew  Orleans.  He 
protested  against  being  raised  to  this  position,  but  was  precanonized 
for  that  diocese  on  .Aug.  4.  1829.  A  severe  illness  followed,  which 
delayed  his  return  to  Louisiana,  and  he  occui^ied  his  episcopacy  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  injunction  from  Rome.  .At  the 
time  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  bishop  he  was  only  29  years 
old.  but  was  mature  in  learning  and  judgment.  On  June  24,  1830, 
he  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Xew  Orleans  by  Bishop 
Rosati,  r.ishop  England  preaching  the  consecration  sermon.  His 
episcopate  lasted  3  years,  but  in  that  time  he  became  noted  for  his 
eloc|uent  sermons  and  the  able  management  of  his  diocese.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  give  a  fine  organ  to  St.  Mary's 
church.  Xew  Orleans.  During  the  yeflow  fever  epidemic  in  the 
summer   of    1833,    he    was   spending   his   vacation   at.  St.    Michel's, 
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but  rctiiriieil  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying  of  the  stricken 
city  and  contracted  the  fever  himself.  He  dieil  at  New  Orleans, 
Sept.  4,  1833. 

Needmore  is  a  postotVice  of  Winn  parish. 

Negreet,  a  village  of  Sabine  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou  Xegreet, 
about  8  miles  southwest  of  Many,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  rail- 
road station.     It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  sawmills,  etc. 

Negro  Insurrections. — During  the  early  days  of  the  French  regime 
in  Louisiana  it  was  customary,  in  nearly  all  wars  with  the  Indians, 
to  employ  negro  slaves  to  sw'ell  the  meager  ranks  of  the  French 
soldiery,  a  thing  that  would  not  have  been  done  had  not  necessity 
required  it  as  a  measure  of  safety.  In  this  way  the  negroes  learned 
that,  by  turning  against  the  French.^  they  could  secure  their  free- 
dom among  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  among 
them  negroes  who  had  gained  their  liberty  in  this  mariner.  In 
1730  some  of  the  most  artful  of  the  runaway  slaves  among  the 
Chickasaws  went  secretly  among  the  slaves  in  the  settlements 
along  the  Mississippi  and  incited  them  to  mutiny.  A  night  was 
set,  on  which  it  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  capture 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  kill  the  male  population,  possess  them- 
selves of  the  arms  and  ammunition  stored  there,  and  then  conquer 
the  entire  colony.  The  plot  was  revealed  by  a  negro  woman,  and 
the  leaders  were  promptly  arrested.  Four  men  were  broken  on 
the  wheel,  their  heads  fastened  on  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  one  woman  was  hanged.  This  example,  publicly  e.Kecuted. 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  survivors,  and 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  their  attempt  to  vanquish  their  masters. 

In  1791,  under  the  influence  of  the  revolution  in  France,  the 
negroes  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  broke  into  open  rebellion 
against  their  French  masters  and  a  reign  of  terror  resulted.  Many 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island  came  as  refugees  to  Louisi- 
ana, bringing  news  of  the  revolt,  which  in  time  reached  the  ears 
of  the  negro  slaves  on  the  plantations  of  the  colony.  They  felt 
called  upon  to  undertake  a  similar  venture  for  themselves,  and  as 
the  rumor  passed  from  lip  to  lip  they  grew  bolder,  until  finally, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1795,  tliey  were  ready  for  action.  The  con- 
spiracy was  formed  on  the  ])lantation  of  Julien  Poydras,  who  was 
then  absent  in  the  L'nited  States.  His  plantation  was  in  the 
isolated  parish  of  Pointe  Coupee,  about  150  miles  from  Xew  Or- 
leans, in  a  locality  wiiere  the  slaves  were  rather  numerous.  The 
movement  soon  extended  to  the  entire  parish  and  the  15th  of  April 
was  fi.xed  upon  as  the  date  for  the  massacre  of  the  whites,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  slaughtered  except  the  women.  Fortunately 
the  leaders  got  into  a  quarrel  and  one  of  them  sent  his  wife  to 
divulge  the  polt  to  the  jiarish  commandant.  Again  the  ringleaders 
were  prom|5tly  arrested,  but  this  time  the  enraged  negroes  hurried 
to  the  rescue.  In  the  conllict  25  slaves  were  killed,  when  the  rest 
gave  up  the  fight.  The  leaders  were  tried  almost  immediately  and 
23  were  hanged  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  from  Pointe 
Coupee  to   Xew   Orleans,  their  bodies   remaining  suspended   from 
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their  gibbets  fur  several  days  as  an  ol)ject  lesson  to  others.  Thirty- 
one  were  severely  whipped,  and  3  white  men,  probably  the  most 
cnlpable  of  the  lot,  were  banished  from  the  colony. 

A  third  insurrection  occured  in  Jan.,  1811.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  about  36  miles  above  Xew  Orleans.  The  insurgents 
were  divided  into  companies,  each  under  command  of  an  officer, 
and  took  up  their  march  towartl  the  city,  compelling  all  the  negroes 
they  met  to  join  them  until  they  numbered  about  500.  both  sexes 
being  well  represented.  With  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  accom- 
panied by  the  wild  music  of  reed  quills  and  the  din  made  by  beating 
on  iron  kettles,  etc.,  the  procession  was  at  once  picturesque  and  bar- 
baric. "On  to  Orleans !"  was  their  war  cry.  and  as  they  moved 
down  the  river  they  burned  the  buildings  upon  four  or  fi\-e  planta- 
tions, each  success  in  this  direction  increasing  the  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment. Most  of  the  planters  were  notified  by  their  slaves  in  time 
to  flee  with  their  families  to  places  of  safety,  but  one  planter,  a 
man  named  Trcpagnier,  refused  to  leave  his  residence.  Sending 
his  family  out  of  danger,  he  loaded  several  shotguns  and  took  his 
stand  upon  the  gallery  of  his  house  prepared  to  defend  his  prop- 
erty against  the  half-savage  horde  that  threatened  its  destruction. 
When  the  rioters  arrived  in  sight  and  saw  the  intrepid  man,  who 
was  known  to  be  an  expert  marksman,  standing  apparently  un- 
moved before  their  hideous  din.  they  contented  themselves  with 
shaking  their  fists  at  him  and  threatening  to  return  and  attend  to 
his  case  later.  The  militia  was  called  out  as  soon  as  possible; 
Maj.  Milton  came  down  from  Baton  Rouge  with  the  regular  troops 
under  his  command  ;  Gen.  Hampton,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  at  the  time,  took  command  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Charles 
and  the  barracks,  and  in  a  short  time  the  negroes  were  surrounded 
and  completely  routed,  66  being  either  killed  in  the  fray  or  hanged 
immediately  after  their  capture.  Others  fled  to  the  swamps  where 
they  could  not  be  successfull\-  pursued,  and  where  some  of  their 
dead  bodies  were  afterward  found.  Sixteen  of  the  most  active  of 
the  leaders  were  taken  to  Xew  Orleans,  where  they  were  speedily 
tried,  condemned  and  executed.  Their  heads  were  placed  upon 
high  poles  above  and  below  the  city,  some  of  them  as  far  up  the 
river  as  the  plantation  where  the  insurrection  began,  as  a  warning 
to  the  survivors,  and  for  many  years  afterward  the  old  negroes 
would  solemnly  relate  to  their  children  and  grandchildren  the 
story  of  the  insurrection  of   1811. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  war.  several  col- 
lisions between  the  whites  and  negroes  occurred,  accounts  of  which 
will  be  found  either  in  the  history  of  the  parishes  where  they  took 
place,  or  under  the  head  of  "Reconstruction." 

Neita,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  northeast  corner  of  St. 
Landry  pari.sh,  is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  8  miles  south 
of  Simmesport  and  25  miles  northeast  of  Opelousas.  the  parish  seat. 

Nellie,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Xatchitoches  parish. 
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is  about  3  miles  >(uitli  of  Powhatan,  t!ie  nearest  railroad  station, 
and   10  miles  northwest  of  Xatchitoches,  the  parish  seat. 

Neptune,  a  jiost-hamlet  of  i'lacineniines  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
east  hank  oi  the  Mississippi  river,  4  miles  southeast  of  Buras,  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  the  supplv 
town  for  a  large  area  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish. 
The  population  in  I'-'OO  was  27S. 

Nero,  a  post-handet  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  almost  opposite  Wood  Park, 
the  nearest  railroatl  station,  and  about  5  miles  above  Pointe  a  la 
Hache.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river,  the  shipping  point  for  a  fruit 
district,  and  in  P'OO  had  a  population  of  43. 

Nestor  is  a  post-handet  in  the  east-central  part  of  Plaquemines 
parish,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  10  miles 
below  Pointe  a  la  Hache.  the  parish  seat  and  almost  opposite 
Honieplace,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Newellton,  a  town  of  Tensas  parish,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Louis. 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  north  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice, 
express  and  telegraph  offices,  and  is  the  shipping  and  trading 
point  for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  parish.  Large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  rice  are  shipped  from  Xewellton  annuallv.  The  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  200. 

New  Era,  a  post-handet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Concordia 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Plack  river,  about  12  miles  west  of 
Bougere,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  25  miles  south  of  Har- 
risonburg, the  parish  seat. 

New  Iberia,  the  capital  of  Iberia  parish,  became  the  seat  of 
parochial  government  when  the  parisli  of  Iberia  was  created  in 
1868.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  parish  :  w  as  first  laid  out  in  1833,  and  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  tlie  state  legislature  on  .\pril  24.  1847,  while  the  territory  of 
Iberia  i)arish  was  still  included  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  The 
first  courthouse,  a  temporary  one,  burnt  in  1870.  and  other  tempo- 
rary buildings  were  used  for  several  years,  until  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise moved  the  pcoi)le  of  the  parish  and  city,  and  in  1884  a  fine 
new  courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of  S22.000.  Xew  Iberia  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  section,  sugar  being  the  principal  crop, 
with  rice  as  the  second.  It  has  3  banks.  3  large  sawmills,  a  brick 
factory,  a  cottonseed  oil  mill,  a  rice  mill,  several  foundries,  wood- 
working factories,  a  ship  yard,  excellent  schools,  electric  lights, 
waterworks,  a  board  of  trade,  and  an  intelligent  and  progressive 
citizenship.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  furnished  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Bayou  Teche:  in  addition  to 
the  main  line,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  a  branch  from  Xew  Iberia 
to  the  salt  mines  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  parish.  There 
arc  teleidione  and  telegrai)h  lines,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
surrounding  towns.  In  VK)0  it  had  a  population  of  6.815  inhab- 
itants. The  Catholic  church  <if  the  town  dates  from  1836.  when 
a  lot  was  set  apart   for  it  and  a  brick   church   built  a  year  later. 
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'lliis  was  ri.-[)Iacccl  l)y  a  more  niodorn  structure  about  20  years  ago. 
'I'lie  I'rotestaiit  ileiuuiiinations  are  reprcseuted  b_\-  the  Episcopal, 
Metliodist  and  r.a])tist  churches.  The  opera  house  was  built  about 
18.S5.  New  Iberia  is  the  leading  manufacturing  town  of  the  Teche 
country,  and  in  1900  did  a  business  of  over  ?600,000. 

Newlight,  a  post-hamlet  of  Tensas  parisli,  is  situated  on  the 
Tensas  ri\er,  10  miles  west  of  Xewelltijn,  ■  the  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Newlin,  a  post-hamlct  and  station  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Calcasieu  parish,  is  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  about  10 
miles  southwest  of  De  Ridder,  and  30  miles  northwest  of  Lake 
Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station  and  express 
otlice,  and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  lumber  district. 

New  Orleans. — Where,  among  the  cities  of  the  Xew  ^^'orld,  can 
one  be  founil  to  whose  name  clings  so  much  of  romantic  interest 
as  Xew  Orleans?  Its  magic  charm  stirs  the  imagination  of  those 
to  whom  its  fascination  is  but  hcarsax-  and  the  memories  of  those 
who  have  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  its  ever  changing  panorama. 
A  cosmopolitan  city  indeed  is  Xew  Orleans,  but  it  preserves  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  the  customs,  traditions, 
and  manners  of  France.  Frenchman  and  Spaniard,  long  since 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  have  left  upon  this,  smiling  southern 
port,  the  indelible  imprint  of  their  names,  which  greet  the  way- 
farer wherever  he  may  wander. 

One  must  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  nearly  two  centuries 
of  time  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  Crescent  City.  Its  site  upon 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river  makes  a  great 
sweeping  crescent,  earned  the  city  this  sobriquet,  although  at  the 
present  time  the  river  shore  within  the  city  describes  an  S,  so 
great  has  been  the  increase  and  spread  of  population.  The  original 
ri\er  front  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  Bienville  and  Perier  is  now- 
several  blocks  back  from  the  levee,  because  the  current  constantly 
washes  away  the  west  bank  and  deposits  mud  upon  the  east  bank, 
so  that  in  the  passage  of  years,  the  old  west  shore  has  become  the 
site  of  the  present  east  shore. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  selected  in  1718  by  Gov.  Bienville,  who 
during  one  of  his  early  e.xcursions  up  the  river  remarked  this  spot 
100  miles  from  the  mouth  to  be  the  highest  point  of  land  within 
many  miles.  It  also  possessed  the  strategic  advantage  of  a  back 
passage  to  the  gulf  througli  lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne.  which 
might  be  utilized  for  many  purposes.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
carry  into  execution  the  original  intention  when  the  colony  was 
founded,  and  establish  the  capital  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  a  great  seaport  might  grow  up,  and  where  arriving  and  de- 
parting vessels  might  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  without  the  de- 
lays and  troubles  of  lightering  as  at  the  r>i!oxi  establishment.  He 
accnrdingly  directed  his  chief  engineer  Le  Blond  de  la  Tour  and  as- 
sistants to  plan  and  stake  out  a  town,  to  w  hich  he  gave  the  name  of 
Xew  Orleans  in  honor  of  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Soldiers, 
coureurs  de  hois  and  negroes  formed  the  population  of  the  little 
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village,  which  in  tlie  succeeding^  4  years  became  a  hamlet  of  100 
cabins.  In  1722  the  capital  of  tiic  province  of  Louisiana  was  for- 
mally established  at  \ew  Orleans,  and  there  it  remained  through- 
out the  colonial  period. 

Colonial  Xew  Orleans  is  in  many  ways  an  epitome  of  colonial 
Louisiana.  News  of  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
reached  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  e.xplorers  and  settlers  from  the 
north  soon  joined  the  southern  colonists.  The  German  emigrants 
jgent  to  Louisiana  by  John  I^aw  settled  above  Xew  Orleans  at  what 
is  known  as  the  German  Coast.  Refugees  from  Acadia  found  a 
foothold  and  Acadian  settlements  followed.  French  soldiers  and 
colonists  from  the  Ohio  valley  flocked  southward  at  the  close  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  and  in  spite  of  severe  setbacks  the  lit- 
tle city  flourished.  In  the  year  1719,  during  the  first  building  of 
the  city,  a  heavy  rise  of  the  Mississippi  flooded  the  cabins  of  the 
workmen,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  the  first  levee  in  front  of 
the  town.  Hurricane,  flood  and  fire  followed  in  their  turn,  but  to 
none  of  these  was  the  city  destined  to  succumb.  The  expensive 
and  long  Indian  wars  waged  by  Govs.  Perier  and  Bienville  against 
the  Natchez  and  Chickasaws  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  colony. 
The  original  form  of  the  city  as  exhibited  in  the  map  prepared  in 
1728  by  Pauger,  assistant  to  De  la  Tour,  is  a  rectangle,  with  a 
frontage  of  11  squares  on  the  levee  and  a  depth  of  6  squares.  This 
parallelogram  now  known  as  the  vieux  carre  contained  at  the  center 
of  the  ri\er  front  the  Place  d'Armes,  now  Jackson  Square,  which 
was  reserved  for  a  parade  ground,  and  another  square  reserved  for 
the  uses  of  the  Church,  which  became  the  site  of  the  St.  Louis 
cathedral  and  the  convent  of  the  Cajjuchins,  who  were  the  spir- 
itual directors  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  The  narrow  streets 
of  the  vieux  carre,  which  is  bounded  by  Esplanade,  Canal.  Old 
Levee,  and  Rampart  streets,  practically  all  bear  the  ancient  names 
shown  on  the  map  of  1728,  and  given  them  by  De  la  Tour.  Rue 
de  I'Arsenal  became  Rue  des  Ursulines,  and  rue  de  Conde  became 
Chartres  street.  Chartres,  Conde,  Royal,  Bourbon,  Dauphine  (rue 
de  Dauphine"),  and  Burgundy,  traverse  the  vieux  carre  at  right 
angles  to  Canal  street,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  run  Iberville. 
Bienville,  Conti.  St.  Louis,  Toulouse,  St.  Peter,  Orleans,  St.  Anne, 
Dumaine  and  St.  Philip  streets.  The  rue  des  Quartiers  and  the 
rue  de  ITIopital  were  named  after  the  government  barracks  and 
hospital  were  erected  on  them.  Custom  House  street  derived  its 
name  from  the  first  Spanish  custom  house.  Esplanade  street  was 
the  soldiers'  drill  ground.  Rampart  street  a  part  of  the  old  wall, 
and  Canal  street  was  named  from  the  drainage  canal  which  trav- 
ersed the  city  northwest  from  the  river  to  the  lake,  Bourbon,  Conde, 
Royal,  Chartres,  Orleans,  and  lUirgundy  streets  memorialize  the 
great  names  of  France,  as  do  also  the  newer  streets  of  Marigny, 
Moreau  and  Lafayette.  "The  government  magazines  were  on  both 
sides  of  Duiuaine  street,  between  Chartres  and  the  river.  The  rest 
of  that  block  opening  on  the  Place  dWrmcs,  was  then,  as  now. 
used  as  a  market-place.     Facing  the  levee  between  St.  Peter  and 
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Toulouse  streets,  was  situated  the  Intendance  (intendant's  house). 
The  house  of  the  Company  of  the  West  was  on  the  block  above. 
arid  on  the  block  above  that  was  the  Hutel  du  Gouvernemcnt,  or 
governor's  house.  Bienville,  however,  built  a  private  hotel  on  his 
square  of  ground,  which  included  the  site  of  the  custom  house  of 
to-day.  The  powder  magazine  was  placed  on  what  would  be  now 
the  neutral  ground  in  front  of  the  custom  house.  A  view  of  the 
city  taken  in  1718,  about  the  time  it  was  founded,  for  Le  Page  du 
Pratz  the  historian,  shows  the  levee  shaded  with  trees,  buildings 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  those  opposite  the  city  being  on  the 
plantation  of  th.e  king,  upon  which  Du  Pratz  afterward  served  as 
physician.  He  said  that  the  quarters  given  to  the  bourgeois  (our 
first  citizens)  were  overflowed  three  months  of  the  year.  He  calls 
these  blocks,  therefore,  "Islands;  Isles,'  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
Creolism  'Islet'  for  street  or  square."  (^Xew  Orleans,  Grace  King, 
p.  43). 

The  year  1727  was  marked  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  7 
Ursuline  nuns,  who  were  sent  from  Prance  to  be  teachers  and 
nurses  in  the  little  community.  The  various  locations  occupied 
by  the  Ursuline  ordfer  are  fully  described  under  the  title  Ursuline 
Convent.  Their  celebrated  nunnery,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  became  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  still 
contains  the  archives  and  offices  of  the  diocese,  although  since  1899, 
the  archbishop  has  occupied  the  beautiful  new  residence  purchased 
for  him  on  Esplanade  avenue.  The  old  nunnery  has  preserved  its 
original  appearance  and  interior  arrangements,  only  the  repairs 
necessary  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  time  having  been  made.  The 
year  1727  is  also  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
missionary  priests  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  land  granted  to  them 
above  the  city,  now  the  American  district.  (See  Catholic  Church). 
Upon  their  plantation,  with  the  help  of  slaves,  were  cultivated  the 
orange,  fig,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  plant,  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 
into  Louisiana  from  San  Domingo,  and  their  truck  gardens  also 
became  famous.  \'egetables  and  fruits  for  the  city  markets  were 
supplied  from  their  gardens,  and  from  the  German  Coast,  about 
SO  miles  above  the  city.  The  first  church  in  Xew  Orleans  occu- 
pied the  site  upon  which  the  St.  Louis  cathedral  now  stands,  and 
was  erected  in  1721.  (See  Cathedral.)  Another  of  Xew  Orleans' 
old  and  important  institutions  is  the  charity  hospital,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  military  hospital,  and  received  the  first  great  impetus 
to  its  growth  in  1784  from  the  gift  to  the  city  for  that  purpose  of 
$114,000  by  Don  Andres  Almonester  y  Ro.xas.  the  wealthiest  man 
in  Louisiana,  father  of  the  Baroness  de  Pontalba.  (See  Charity 
Hospital.) 

Around  the  Place  d'Armcs  the  life  of  the  little  city  centered. 
Here  were  the  cathedral,  the  Capuchin  convent,  government  ware- 
houses, and  toward  tiie  levee  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  was  estab- 
lished in  172.^.  the  French  market,  which  remains  to  this  day  unique 
in  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  city.  The  original  market  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  hurricane  of  1723,  and  upon  its  site  the  present  meat 
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market  was  built  in  1813.  In  tlic  French  market  of  the  present  day 
is  a  wondrous  collection  of  edibles  to  tenijit  the  housewife,  who  is 
early  at  hand  to  select  from  the  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  meats, 
poultry  and  game,  displayed  for  her  table.  Petit  dejeuner  can  be 
obtained  b}-  the  visitor  and  everything  else  imaginable  in  the  great 
bazaar.  To  the  average  inland  American,  the  fish  market  is  a  place 
of  interest,  and  the  Xortherner  is  tempted  by  the  sight  of  violets, 
orange  blossoms,  etc..  in  the  flower  booths  in  midwinter.  To  the 
idler  who  wanders  along  the  crowded  aisles  the  variety  is  bewilder- 
ing, but  the  bu-^y  matron  of  the  quarter  soon  makes  her  choice  and 
departs.  At  10  o'clock,  or  breakfast  time,  the  real  business  of  the 
day  is  over. 

in  1779  a  hurricane  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  On 
Good  Friday,  March  21,  1788,  the  historic  fire,  which  destroyed  the 
main  portion  of  the  town,  commenced  in  the  chapel  of  Don  Vin- 
cento  Jose  Xunez,  the  Spanish  military  treasurer  of  the  colony,  on 
Chartres  street,  near  St.  Louis.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  dis- 
trict, the  river  front  alone  escaped.  Only  6  years  had  elapsed 
when,  in  1794,  another  terrible  conflagration  swept  through  the 
city.  A  great  number  of  residences,  stores  and  public  buildings 
were  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  inhalMtants  fled  in  terror  to 
the  Place  d'Armes  and  other  open  spaces,  thankful  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  large  cities,  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  clear  the  heart  of  the  city  of  many  unde- 
sirable structures,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  city.  A  reward  was  off^ered  by  Gov. 
Carondelet  to  the  owner  of  every  building  erected,  which  should 
have  a  tile  or  other  fire-proof  roof.  Buildings  of  plaster  or  brick 
replaced  the  original  flimsy  wooden  structures.  The  oldest  resi- 
dences, stores,  etc..  were  erected  at  this  time.  Says  Grace  King: 
"What  lay  in  the  ashes  was,  at  best,  but  an  irregular,  ill-lmilt, 
French  town.  What  arose  from  them  was  a  stately  Spanish  city, 
proportioned  with  grace  and  built  with  solidity,  practically  the  cit}' 
as  we  see  it  today,  and  for  which,  first  and  foremost  we  owe  thanks 
to  Don  Andres  Almonester;  and  may  the  Angelus  bell  from  the 
Cathedral,  which  times  the  perpetual  masses  for  his  soul,  never 
fail  to  remind  us  of  our  obligation  to  him.  *  *  *  Standing  amid 
the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town,  that  had  been  kind  to  him  with 
money,  honors,  and  a  beautiful  young  wife,  Don  Andres  had  one 
of  those  inspirations  which  come  at  times  to  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lionaires, converting  their  wealth  from  mere  coin  into  a  living  attri- 
bute. His  first  ofl'er  to  the  cabildo  was  to  replace  the  schoolhouse. 
This  was  the  first  public  school  in  Xew  Orleans:  it  was  established 
by  the  government  in  1772  to  teach  the  Spanish  language,  with 
Don  .\ndreas  Lo])cz  de  Armesto  as  director.  Don  Manner  Diaz  de 
Lara  professor  of  Latin,  and  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cclena  teacher 
of  reading.  He  then  filled  in  the  open  space  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  by  a  cnnvent  for  the  Capuchins  and  a  town  hall,  the  caliildo, 
and  he  added  the  ciiapel  to  the  Ursulinc  convent.     "Of  the  same 
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period  as  these  notable  buildings  are  the  old  French  market  and  the 
Tuntalba  buildinijs  facing  Jackson  Square. 

The  five  years  residence  of  the  Spanish  tjovcrnor,  Carondelet, 
were  marked  by  the  erection  of  various  fortifications,  necessitated 
osteiisibl}-  by  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Spain  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Spanish  tariff  regula- 
tions were  extremely  distasteful  to  traders  from  the  north  and 
threats  of  violence  were  common.  Baron  de  Carondelet's  real  ob- 
ject, however,  was  to  insure  the  loyalty  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  the 
forts  served  to  impress  the  people  with  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Five  forts  were  built  upon  the  wall  of  mud  and  wooden 
pickets  inside  the  great  ditch  which  encircled  the  city.  Forts  St. 
Charles  and  St.  Louis  were  erected  on  the  river  front.  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Ferdinand  and  Burgundy  at  the  rear  of  the  city.  Covered  pas- 
sages connected  the  fortresses,  which  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
keeping  the  peace,  although  the  resistance  they  might  oft'er  to  any 
real  attack  was  problematical.  At  the  same  time  the  governor 
built  on  Bayou  St.  John  a  fort  which  remains  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  to  the  present  day.  Near  it  a  small  village  has  grown 
up  known  as  Spanish  Fort,  and  it  was  here  Gen.  Jackson  landed  in 
1814  before  he  entered  the  city.  The  fort  was  armed  and  gar- 
risoned during  the  Spanish  domination,  abandoned  as  too  far  in- 
land in  territorial  times,  and  again  occupied  and  garrisoned  during 
the  War  between  the  States.  By  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el 
Real,  in  1795,  the  river  dispute  was  settled  and  Baron  Carondelet 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  rebuilding  of  the  city 
after  the  fire  of  1794.  In  this  department,  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  Carondelet  canal,  which  was  one  of  the  important 
and  serious  attempts  made  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  sani- 
tation arising  from  the  peculiar  topography  of  Xew  Orleans.  Ca- 
rondelet's services  were  regarded  as  of  such  value  to  the  com- 
munity that  his  name  was  conferred  upon  the  canal  by  the  cabildo. 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Louisianian  is  the  French  opera  house, 
which  can  be  traced  to  its  humble  beginnings  on  St.  Peter  street 
in  1791,  when  a  French  refugee  named  Davis,  from  the  San  Do- 
mingo massacre,  gathered  together  a  company  of  players  and  coin- 
mcnced  giving  performances  in  a  hired  hall.  This  became  known 
as  the  Theatre  St.  Pierre  and  was  the  only  theatre  in  the  city  until 
1808,  when  the  Theatre  St.  Philippe  was  erecteti  on  St.  Philip 
street  between  Royal  and  Bourbon.  Another  theatre,  erected  in 
1811.  on  Orleans  street  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1816,  and  upon  its  site,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  the  famous 
Theatre  d'Orleans  was  erected,  where  for  many  years  drama  and 
the  opera  flourished,  second  only  to  Paris  and  Italy  in  the  quality 
of  the  attractions  offered.  The  building  contained  a  parquette,  lat- 
ticed boxes  for  people  in  mourning,  where  they  might  hear  the 
music  unseen,  2  tiers  of  boxes  and  i  of  galleries.  Ball  and  supper 
rooms  adjoined  the  auditorium,  and  on  occasion  the  great  par- 
quette was  floored  over  for  dancing.     Since  the  establishment  of 
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the  Theatre  d'Orleans  Xew  Orleans  has  had  grand  opera  nearly 
every  year.  The  i^^rcatest  singers  of  the  world  have  been  heard 
upon  its  stage:  here  I'atti  made  her  debut  in  Meyerbeer's  "Pardon 
de  Ploermel  :'■  Calve  and  Cierster  have  sung;  and  many  another 
voice  famous  in  2  continents  gave  its  best  to  the  appreciative  Creole 
audience.  I-'ull  evening  dress  was  required  of  the  audience  in  ante- 
bellum days,  and  the  entire  operas  of  the  great  composers  were 
given,  requiring  the  performance  to  commence  at  6  o'clock  and 
often  to  last  until  midnight.  The  crowds  finally  became  too  great 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  Orleans  theatre,  and  in  1859  the  French 
opera  house,  which  seats  2.800  people,  was  built  at  the  corner  of 
Bourbon  and  Toulouse  streets.  In  1867  the  Orleans  theatre,  shorn 
of  its  glory,  became  a  prey  to  the  fire  fiend,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  wing  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Additions  were  built  to 
the  remaining  wing,  the  building  served  for  a  time  as  the  criminal 
courthouse,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  court  became  a  convent. 
The  modern  French  opera  house  is  of  great  size,  the  immense  audi- 
torium occupying  but  a  minor  part  of  tlie  structure.  Storage  room, 
dressing  rooms,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  modern  theatre  are  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  the  building  is  one  of  the  best  appointed 
opera  houses  in  the  world.  The  customs  of  the  Theatre  d'Orleans 
survived  in  the  French  Opera  House,  but  in  recent  years  have  been 
somewhat  modified.  Only  evening  dress  is  tolerated  in  the  boxes, 
but  in  the  parquette.  formerly  reserved  for  men  exclusively,  street 
dress  is  customary.  The  opening  of  the  opera  is  the  opening  of 
the  social  season  and  the  duration  of  both  is  the  same.  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  are  devoted  to  the  opera,  the  last 
performance  of  the  week  being  the  most  fashionable.  Social  func- 
tions occupy  the  intervening  nights.  When  carnival  balls  are  given 
at  the  French  opera  house,  the  parquette  is  fioored  over  and  con- 
verted into  a  mammoth  ball-room  accommodating  4,000  persons. 
The  old  St.  Charles  theatre  on  St.  Charles  street,  erected  in  1835 
at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  was  the  largest  theatre  in  the  United  States 
when  built.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843.  and  was  replaced  by 
the  new  St.  Charles  or  the  '"Old  Drury,"  which  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  affections  ni  the  people  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years. 
It  was  the  scene  of  brilliant  pageants  in  which  appeared  the  great- 
est actors  of  the  world. 

Included  in  De  la  Tour's  original  plan  of  the  city,  was  the  old 
St.  Louis  cemetery  back  of  Rampart  street.  To  the  original  square 
devoted  to  use  as  a  burial  place  other  squares  have  been  added,  and 
the  ground  where  sleep  the  founders  of  the  city,  once  entirely  with- 
out the  city  boundaries,  is  now  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  streets  and 
buildings.  The  entrance  is  on  Basin  street  between  Conti  and  St. 
Louis.  The  old  St.  Louis  cemetery  is  closed  now.  and  within  recent 
years  no  burials  have  taken  place,  except  of  persons  descended 
from  the  families  already  there  interred.  The  tombs  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Xew  Orleans  can  be  seen,  crumhling  to  decay,  and 
the  names  carved  upon  them.  French.  Spanish  or  Canadian,  are 
familiar  to  everv  lover  of  the  historv  and  traditions  of  Louisiana. 
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The  tonih  of  M.  de  Bore,  whose  plantation  is  now  Carrollton,  re- 
ceiveil  in  1895  the  remains  of  the  historian  Charles  Gayarre,  who 
at  the  great  age  of  four-score  years  and  ten  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  The  tomb  of  Paul  Morphy,  the  world's  greatest  chess 
plavcr,  who  died  in  1884.  and  that  of  I'.enedics  \'an  Pradelles.  a 
companion  officer  of  Lafayette,  stand  side  by  side.  The  tomb  of 
Col.  Michel  Fortier,  who  served  under  Galvez  in  his  wars  against 
the  British,  is  also  in  the  old  St.  Louis.  Conspicuous  in  all  the 
Xew  Orleans  cemeteries  are  the  vaults  of  benevolent  societies,  im- 
posing structures  of  stone  and  marble.  The  old  St.  Louis  ceme- 
tery has  become  so  crowded  that  almost  every  foot  of  space  is  uti- 
lized. The  walls  are  lined  with  receptacles  one  above  another, 
popularly  called  ovens.  In  Xew  Orleans,  owing  to  the  marshy 
ground  upon  which  the  city  stands,  the  dead  are  buried  above 
ground  in  tombs  or  vaults  of  granite,  marble  or  other  durable 
material,  containing  shelves  or  chambers,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  a  casket. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  All  Saints  day,  Nov.  1, 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  has  survived  in  Xew  Orleans 
from  an  early  day.  The  whole  city  is  busy  for  weeks  beforehand 
in  preparation  and  on  this  day  set  apart  for  the  revival  of  sad 
tiiough  blessed  memories,  none  is  too  poor  to  spare  a  tear,  and 
there  are  few  who  fail  to  gather  a  tribute  of  flowers  from  the 
fading  autumn  to  adorn  the  resting-place  of  a  loved  one.  Every 
device  for  making  beautiful  the  grave  may  be  purchased  at  the 
gates  of  the  cemeteries  during  the  fortnight  preceding  All  Saints 
day,  and  on  the  day  itself  flower  vendors  throng  the  streets  near 
them.  The  crowds  are  so  great  that  many  are  early  astir  to  pay 
homage  to  the  dead,  and  among  the  earliest  are  the  orphans  from 
the  asylums,  who  wait  near  the  gates  with  basins  to  receive  con- 
tributions. The  perfume  of  flowers  is  everywhere,  and  the  des- 
tination of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  is  the  same.  Early  Xo- 
vember  weather  in  Xew  Orleans  is  delightful  and  a  rainy  All  Saints 
day  is  rare. 

in  St.  Louis  cemetery  Xo.  2,  Alexander  Milne,  the  friend  of  the 
Orphan,  is  interred,  also  Chief  Justice  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  the 
historian-jurist,  Gen.  J.  B.  Plauche.  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1812.  and 
lieutenant-governor,  and  L^  S.  Senator  Pierre  Soule.  St.  Louis  X^o. 
3  is  of  great  historic  interest,  and  there  is  also  the  St.  Louis  ceme- 
tery for  the  colored. 

Once  far  beyond  the  city  limits,  but  now  within  its  populous 
districts,  are  the  first  Protestant  cemeteries  on  Liberty  street  at 
the  foot  of'Girod.  the  Girod  cemetery,  named  in  honor  of  the  French 
Protestant  mayor  and  philanthropist,  Xicolas  Girod,  the  Lafayette, 
and  the  Washington,  at  the  corner  of  Prytania  street  and  \\^ash- 
ington  avenue.  In  the  Girod  sleeps  Mile.  Placide,  whose  poetic 
epitaph  is  noted.  Gen.  Bliss,  gallant  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war. 
and  many  an  .American  pioneer  and  noble  hearted  citizen,  honored 
in  the  citv  of  his  adoption.  The  Washington  cemetery  contains 
a  monument  to  Gov.  Allen,  the  war  governor,  but  his  remains  have 
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been  transferred  to  the  capitol  ,c:rininds  at  Baton  Rouge.     In  the 
same  cemetery  is  luiried  Gen.  J.  11.  tlood. 

On  the  Metairie  ridge,  at  the  junction  of  Canal  street  and  the 
New  Orleans  shell  road,  the  site  of  the  old  Metairie  race  course, 
are  located  the  modern  cemeteries,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
jMetairie.  Here  rise  Confederate  mausoleimis  and  monuments, 
prominent  among  them  the  tomb  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, supporting  a  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  :  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  with  its  statue  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston ;  and  the  monument  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  their  commander.  Col.  J.  B.  Walton. 
Street  after  street  of  massive  and  beautiful  tombs,  street  after  street 
of  rose  gardens,  is  the  Metairie,  a  city  of  the  dead  in  very  truth. 
Near  to  it  are  Greenwood  and  the  Firemen's  cemetery.  In  Green- 
wood also  lie  numbers  of  the  Confederate  dead  beneath  a  handsome 
monument,  and  members  of  several  city  societies.  In  the  Firemen's 
cemetery,  the  inscriptions  commemorate  many  a  hero,  who  gave  his 
life  for  other  imperiled  lives.  The  fire  companies  have  here  erected 
handsome  tombs  and  monuments. 

Chalmette,  the  national  cemetery,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  owner  of  the  plantation,  is  situated  on  the  river,  a  mile  below 
the  U.  S.  barracks,  on  ground  donated  for  the  purpose  by  the  city 
in  1855,  and  contains  the  graves  of  nearly  30.000  Union  soldiers. 
The  old  Chalmette  plantation  includes  the  entire  territory  within 
the  lines  of  the  last  struggle  of  the  War  of  1812.  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  On  every  side  are  memorial  marks  of  that  great  engage- 
ment. At  one  side  is  the  beautiful  estate  of  Dr.  Bonzano,  in  whose 
house  is  still  shown  the  room  which  Gen.  Jackson  used  for  his 
headcpiarters.  (See  Chalmette  Plantation.)  Upon  the  confines  of 
historic  Chalmette.  the  city  is  already  encroaching.  Near  by  is  the 
trench,  which  no  British  soldier  was  able  to  cross  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1815.  Below  is  the  Pakenham  canal.  Beyond  lies  the 
former  Corinne  plantation,  the  camp  of  the  British  troops.  Me- 
morial monuments  have  been  erected  to  both  American  and  Brit- 
\ish  soldiers,  who  rest  in  peace  on  this  once  hotly  contested  field. 
In  addition  to  the  commemorative  works  of  art  in  the  cemeteries, 
there  are  statues  in  the  heart  of  the  city  familiar  to  every  inhabi- 
tant. The  ec|uestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson  by  Clark  Mills,  in 
Jackson  Scpiare.  was  erected  by  popular  subscription  in  1851.  in 
memory  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  The  largest  contributor  to 
the  fimd  was  the  B.aroness  Pontalba.  The  Henry  Clay  statue  by 
Joel  T.  Hart,  represents  the  distinguished  statesman  in  the  act  of 
addressing  an  audience,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  Canal  street 
at  the  St.  Charles  and  Royal  street  crossing  from  1856  to  1901, 
when  it  was  remmed  to  Lafayette  Square.  The  figure  of  the  great 
compromiser  jiresidcd  over  many  a  public  gathering  of  citizens  on 
Canal  street.  Lafayette  Square  between  North  and  South.  Camp 
and  St.  Charles  streets,  contains  also  the  Franklin  and  McDon- 
ough  statues,  the  former  a  marble  statue  designed  by  Hiram  Powers 
and  erected  in  1S72,  the  latter  a  bronze  bust  on  a  pedestal  support- 
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iiifj;  climhiiiL,'  children,  coninieniorative  of  John  McDonough,  bene- 
factor of  the  city  public  schools.  Farther  up  Camp  street,  at  its 
junction  with  I'rytania.  on  Margaret  Place  stands  the  white  marble 
Margaret  statue  in  front  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Seated, 
gazing  tenderly  at  the  orphan  child  by  her  side,  this  figure  of 
Margaret  receives  many  affectionate  glances  from  the  orphans 
whom  siie  befriended  and  the  little  children  of  the  neighborhood 
who  play  about  the  statue  on  the  greensward.  In  the  center  of 
tlic  Lee  circle,  the  crown  of  a  tall  shaft  is  a  heroic  bronze  figure  of 
(Icn.  Robert  E.  Lee,  surveying  the  battlefield.  Occupying  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  residence  district,  libraries,  churches  and 
schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  noble  subject  and  artistic  execu- 
tion are  both  an  inspiration  and  example. 

Lafayette  Square  and  Jackson  Square  are  valuable  breathing 
places  in  the  city's  congested  districts.  Others  are  Coliseum  Place, 
at  the  junction  of  Camp  and  Coliseum  streets;  Beauregard  Square, 
on  North  Rampart  street,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Anne ;  Annun- 
ciation Square,  on  Annunciation  street,  between  Race  and  Orange ; 
Clay  Square,  bounded  by  Chippewa,  Annunciation,  Second  and 
Third  streets;  Douglas  Square,  between  Howard  and  Freret,  Third 
and  Washington  avenue;  FiHmore  Square,  between  Howard  and 
J'reret,  Third  and  Fifth  ;  Lawrence  Square,  between  Magazine  and 
Camp,  Xapoleon  avenue  and  Perlin  street ;  McCarthy  Square,  be- 
tween P)Urgundy  and  North  Rampart,  Pauline  and  Jeanne.  Congo 
Square,  now  known  as  Beauregard  Park,  was  the  scene  of  the 
strange  native  dances  of  Congo  and  other  negroes,  and  also  of 
hull-tights  during  the  Spanish  regime.  Audubon  park  stretches 
from  the  river  to  St.  Charles  avenue.  Etienne  de  Bore  manufac- 
tured near  that  place  in  1793  the  first  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
.\m(ing  the  magnificent  live  oaks  is  situated  the  horticultural  build- 
ing, a  survivor  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  exposition  of  1884-5, 
and  the  Sugar  experiment  station.  City  park  on  the  Metairie  road, 
ln'tween  Canal  and  Bayou  St.  John,  includes  a  tract  of  land  al^out 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide  and  also  has  a  number  of  live  oaks. 
'  .\  few  squares  southeast  of  City  park  are  the  fair  grounds  and  the 
Jockey  club. 

The  Jockey  club,  the  gnjunds  of  which  connect  with  the  fair 
grounds,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Esplanade  avenue  and  its  race 
course,  formerly  known  as  the  Union  course,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  famous  old  courses  of  the  city  which  survives.  The  club  owns 
an  e-tate  of  30  acres,  and  the  old  farmhouse  which  originally  stood 
upon  the  ground,  has  been  converted  into  a  commodious  clu'biiouse. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  Metairie  race  course  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  United  States,  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  races 
'here  iicing  the  standard  racing  rules  throughout  the  country. 
Says  a  writer  familiar  with  the  old  days:  "The  brightest  eiiisodes 
of  the  history  of  the  turf  in  New  Orleans  occurred  before  1855, 
previous  to  which  there  were  five  courses,  upon  all  of  which  the 
:m:-ic  of  flying  feet  was  regularly  heard  with  each  succeeding  year. 
lluTc   was   the   Eclipse  coursii  at   Carrollton,   which   has   not   been 
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used  since  1845  ;  the  Metairie,  famed  as  the  scene  of  Lexington's 
great  victory;  the  Cingaman  course  over  in  Algiers;  the  Louisiana 
course  on  the  Hopkins  plantation,  about  12  miles  below  the  city; 
and  the  Union  course,  now  the  Louisiana  Jockey  club  course,  and 
the  only  one  now  in  existence  as  a  course.  Each  year,  just  previous 
to  the  spring  and  fall  meetings,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  South 
and  West  flocked  to  New  Orleans  to  participate  in  the  excitement 
of  the  races  and  the  gayeties  and  festi\ities  which  were  incident 
thereto.  In  those  days  the  rotunda  on  the  ground  door  of  the  old 
St.  Charles  hotel  was  the  general  rendezvous  where  gentlemen 
met  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  horses  and  to  make  their 
bets — pool-selling  not  having  been  invented.  Among  the  throng 
who  nightly  gathered  there  were  Col.  William  Johnson,  the  Xajw- 
leon  of  the  turf;  Col.  A.  L.  Bingaman,.Col.  Jefi.  Wells,  Dr.  Alerntt, 
Y.  N.  Oliver,  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Capt.  W.  J.  ]\Iinor,  the  brothers 
Lecompte  (Boldsby  and  Kirkman),  Col.  }iIcWhorter,  Col.  West- 
more,  Jim  \'alentine.  Dr.  J.  W.  Weldon,  John  L.  Cassidy,  Alex- 
ander Porter,  James  Cage,  H.  P.  McGrath,  Capt.  T.  G.  Moore,  old 
Dr.  Burke,  John  G.  Cox,  Dick  Ten  Broeck,  Bondy  Poindexter, 
Scruggs,  and  a  host  of  others,  most  of  whom  are  lying  under  the 
green  turf.  As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  a  delightful  babel  in 
the  rotunda  every  evening,  and  what  with  anecdotes,  horse  talk. 
bets  and  coruscations  of  wit — for  some  of  the  gentlemen  named 
above  were  fine  scholars  and  brilliant  conversationalists — the  hours 
wore  pleasantly  away.  In  these  good  old  antebellum  days,  when 
horse-racing  was  pursued  purely  as  an  amusement,  and  not  as  a 
means  of  accumulating  fortunes,  turfmen,  unlike  the  proprietors  of 
equine  heroes  of  today,  took  a  personal  interest  in  rearing  blooded 
stock,  and  were  thorough  judges  of  horse-flesh  and  accomplished 
riders." 

The  Metairie  course  was  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  races  be- 
tween the  famous  thoroughbreds  Lexington  and  Lecompte  in  1854. 
Both  horses  were  foaled  in  Kcntukcy,  the  former  was  raised  and 
trained  near  Lexington,  the  latter  in  the  South.  Lexington  won 
their  first  contest,  the  great  post  stake  state  race  in  which  Lex- 
ington represented  Kentucky  and  Lecompte  Mississippi.  In  the 
next  race  which  they  ran  a  week  later  Lecompte  was  the  winner. 
Excitement  ran  high  and  when,  upon  the  challenge  of  Lexington's 
owner,  another  race  was  arranged,  nothing  else  was  talked  of.  The 
final  race  between  the  two  champions  took  place  on  April  14,  1855. 
Lexington  was  an  easy  winner,  but  after  the  race  Lecompte 
showed  signs  of  illness.  Rumors  of  poison  were  soon  afloat  but 
were  never  substantiated.  Crowds  filled  the  city  for  the  races, 
and  in  the  hotel  lobbies  was  held  manv  a  heated  discussion. 

The  Royal  or  St.  Louis  hotel,  built  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  SI. 500.000. 
was  the  rendezvous  of  southern  planters  from  the  time  of  its 
opening.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Louis  streets 
and  was  for  some  years  the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  South. 
Its  grandeur  is  now  but  a  memory  and  the  little  care  needed  to 
preserve  the  building  as  an  historic  monument  is  lacking.     .All  the 
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leading  names  of  the  old  southern  aristocracy,  and  many  another 
1)1  historic  importance  in  other  lands,  have  been  written  upon  its 
registers.  Before  the  war  the  great  bar-room  under  the  rotunda 
was  a  slave  market,  and  the  pens  for  the  slaves  and  the  auctioneer's 
block  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  hotels  of  those  days  were  commer- 
cial centers  as  well  as  social  and  political  meeting  places  and  were 
known  as  exchanges,  the  St.  Louis  exchange,  St.  Charles  excnange, 
etc.  When  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Charles  hotels  were  erected.  New 
Orleans  had  only  2  hotels  of  any  size  or  importance,  the  Strangers 
and  the  Orleans,  both  on  Chartres  street.  Judah  Touro's  store 
then  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the  Orleans  hotel.  The  St. 
Louis  hotel  was  commenced  in  1836.  and  several  years  were  re- 
quired for  its  completion.  Frescoes  by  Canova  adorned  the  ro- 
tunda, and  the  building  throughout  was  of  remarkable  -archi- 
tectural beauty.  In  1841  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  and  the 
present  large  hotel  was  erected.  In  the  Royal  hotel  "the  celebrated 
annual  "Bals  de  Societe,'  or  subscription  balls  were  inaugurated, 
bringing  together  the  wealth,  beaut}"  and  refinement  of  the  Cres- 
cent City  in  the  magnificent  ball-room  of  the  hotel.  Among  the 
splendid  entertainments  of  which  this  ball-room  was  the  theater 
40  years  ago,  was  the  magnificent  "Bal  Travesti,"  given  in  the 
winter  of  1842-43.  and  the  entertainment  gotten  up  in  the  same 
winter  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay's  visit,  by  his  New  Orleans  friends 
and  admirers.  There  were  200  subscribers  to  the  Clay  fete,  each 
paying  the  subscription  price  of  SlOO,  the  ball  and  supper  costing; 
the  enormous  sum  of  820,000.  At  the  feast  of  regal  magnificence, 
to  which  600  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  dov.-n  in  the  spacious  dining- 
hall  of  the  hotel,  the  famous  orchestra  of  the  French  Opera  dis- 
coursed sweet  music,  and  the  illustrious  statesman,  in  whose  honor 
the  fete  was  given,  delivered  the  only  public  speech  he  ever  made 
in  Louisiana,  in  which  he  gallantly  took  occasion  to  pay  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  beautiful  women  of  Xew  Orleans."  In  1874  the 
building  was  leased  for  use  as  the  state  house,  and  in.  1875  the 
State  oi  Louisiana  purchased  it  for  $250,000.  The  hotel  was  used 
as  the  capitol  building  until  the  removal  of  the  capital  and  state 
officers  to  Baton  Rouge.  During  the  political  troubles  of  1877  the 
capitol  was  used  as  a  fortress  and  for  over  2  months  was  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Here  were  enacted  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama 
of  reconstruction,  and  when  the  Packard  government  vacated  the 
building  it  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  It  remained  empty 
until  1884,  when  it  was  leased  by  the  state  to  Robert  Rivers,  pro- 
prietor of  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  who  repaired  it  and  reopened  the 
hotel  under  the  name  of  Hotel  Royal.  The  words  St.  Louis  on 
the  iron  gallery  railing  may  still  be  seen,  and  an  interesting  old 
stairway  and  some  famous  frescoes  remain. 

The  St.  Charles  hotel,  which  dates  from  the  same  period  as  the 
Royal,  like  the  latter,  has  been  rebuilt  several  times.  It  is  situated 
on  St.  Charles  street,  one  square  from  Canal  street.  The  original 
building  possessed  a  CTreek  portico  with  pillars  anrl  was  surmounted 
by  a  large  white  dome  from  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
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might  be  obtained,  and  which  was  visible  many  miles  distant.  The 
St.  Charles,  wiiich  was  tiie  largest  hotel  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  was  commenced  in  1833  antl  cost  $800,000.  Nearly  2  years 
were  required  for  its  construction  and  the  hotel  was  popular  from 
the  time  when  its  hospitable  doors  were  opened  to  the  public.  In 
1851,  the  hotel  was  burned  to  the  ground,  but  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing was  commenced  almost  immediately  and  in  about  a  year  it  was 
once  more  ready  for  guests.  The  hotel  was  a  political  rendezvous 
and  "Parlor  P"  was  the  scene  of  discussion  upon  whose  results 
hung  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  also  a  favorite 
gathering  place  of  merchants  and  was  even  known  as  "The  Ex- 
change." Hotel  life  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  social  circles  of 
New  Orleans.  The  population  of  the  city  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  families  who  made  the  city  their  home  in  winter,  and 
lived  at  country  places  or  northern  resorts  in  summer.  These 
formed  a  gay  coterie,  with  whom  parties  and  balls  at  the  hotels  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Soon  after  the  St.  Charles,  the  \'erandah  hotel 
was  built,  which  was  more  of  a  family  hotel  and  at  times  served  as 
an  anne.x  to  the  St.  Charles,  diagonally  opposite  which  it  stood. 
This  hotel  fell  a  victim  to  fire  in  1853  and  was  never  rebuilt.  At 
that  time,  as  at  the  present,  the  city  was  full  of  cafes  and  boarding 
houses  to  take  care  of  the  overflow  from  the  hotels.  The  new  St. 
Charles,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  third  of  the  name,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old,  which  after  rebuilding,  refitting  and  refurnishing. 
preserves  its  place  among  the  foremost  hotels  of  the  city.  New 
Orleans  has  also  large  modern  hotels,  which  take  their  place  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  Among  them  are  the  Grunewald,  the  New 
Denechaud,  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the  Commercial.  The  following 
eating  houses  are  also  famous:  Madame  Bezaudun's  hotel  de  la 
Louisane.  on  Iberville  street,  near  the  corner  of  Royal ;  Antoine's, 
713  St.  Louis:  Galatoire"s.  Bourbon  street,  near  Iberville:  Fabach- 
er's,  on  Royal  street :  Lamothe's.  on  Gravier  street,  between  St. 
Charles  and  Carondelet;  J.  A.  Fabacher's,  117  St.  Charles  street: 
the  "Old  Hickor}-,"  up  stairs  at  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Grav- 
ier streets,  and  ^ladame  Begue's  famous  breakfast  house  near  the 
French  market,  corner  of  Decatur  and  Madison  streets. 

F'rench  cafes  preserved  their  foreign  character  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  city  life.  Sanded  floors,  French  menus,  French 
cooks,  and  French  wines  held  their  sway.  Any  visitor  to  New- 
Orleans  who  has  failed  to  partake  of  a  fish  dinner  at  Antoine's 
has  missed  a  rare  epicurean  delight.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  French 
pension  on  St.  Louis  street,  just  around  the  corner  from  Royal, 
at  the  long  table  on  the  sanded  floor,  there  gathered  at  10  o'clock 
breakfast  and  at  5  o'clock  dinner.  Frenchmen,  Hungarians,  Mex- 
ican Creoles  and  Americans.  The  interchange  of  daily  greetings. 
and  the  general  conversation  were  all  in  I'rench,  but  courteous 
translations  were  offered  to  the  Americans  present.  The  pension 
and  its  hospitality  were  typical,  from  the  iron-railed  galleries  to 
the  court-yard  in  the  rear.  Whether  joining  in  a  friendly  game  of 
pic|uet  in  the  parlor,  or  assisting  in  the  glorious  "send-ofT"  in  honor 
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of  some  gentleman  about  to  depart  for  France,  the  American  guests 
coukl  scarcely  realize  that  they  had  not  i)een  spirited  to  a  foreign 
land  in  their  dreams. 

Within  late  years  Xew  Orleans  has  yielded  in  some  degree  to  the 
spirit  of  modernism  and  the  homes  and  other  buildings  of  historic 
interest  are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  the  French  quarter,  in  front  of 
the  Royal  hotel,  a  square  of  old  buildings  has  been  recently  torn 
down  to  make  a  place  for  the  new  courthouse,  which  will  cost 
^1,000,000.  The  design  of  this  beautiful  structure  was  prepared 
by  the  firm  of  Fred  A.  Brown  &  Son  and  Mr.  Marye,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  frame,  roof  and  floors  are  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, the  basement  of  granite,  the  1st  and  2nd  stories  of  Georgia 
marble,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  of  white  semi-glazed 
terra  cotta.  In  addition  to  the  court  rooms  the  building  will  con- 
tain rooms  for  the  law  library  and  law  association,  the  recorders 
of  mortgages,  deeds  and  wills,  the  state  assessor,  the  levee  and 
dock  commissioners,  the  board  of  health,  and  other  officials.  The 
old  courthouse  or  cabildo.  erected  by  Don  Almonester,  stands 
beside  the  cathedral,  on  the  corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter 
streets.  The  new  Federal  building,  which  will  contain  the  post- 
office  and  customhouse,  has  been  designed  by  the  firm  of  Hale  and 
Rogers,  of  Xew  York,  and  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  S2,500,- 
000,  will  be  the  most  notable  public  building  in  the  South. 

On  Royal  and  Hospital  streets  stood  the  so-called  "haunted 
house,"  a  noted  dwelling  in  its  day,  where  Lafayette,  Marechal 
Xey  and  Louis  Philippe  were  entertained.  The  Cafe  des  Refugies 
was  on  the  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Ann.  The  red  brick  Pontalba 
buildings  erected  by  the  Baroness  Pontalba  still  face  Jackson 
Square.  In  the  Absinthe  House,  built  in  1798  on  the  corner  of 
Bourbon  and  Bienville,  the  seductive  liqueur  may  yet  be  obtained. 
The  home  of  Gov.  Bien\-ille  was  torn  down  some  years  ago.  The 
home  of  Paul  Morphy.  the  famous  chess  player,  was  at  47  Royal 
street  on  Annunciation  square,  at  the  corner  of  Orange  street,  is  a 
comfortable  dwelling,  which  was  once  the  home  of  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, a  cotton  merchant  of  wealth  and  benevolent  disposition,  who 
adopted  a  destitute  waif  named  John  Rowlands  and  gave  him  his 
own  name.  That  boy  afterward  became  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
correspondent,  and  an  intrepid  explorer,  was  made  a  British  sub- 
ject, created  a  baronet  and  buried  in  \\'estminster  Abbey.  At  the 
corner  of  Elysian  Fields  and  the  levee  stood  the  mansion  of  Phil- 
ippe Mandeville  de  Marigny,  who  retained  his  relations  with 
I'rance  until  his  death  and  gave  a  home  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
brothers  during  their  exile  in  Xew  Orleans.  On  the  corner  of 
Chartres  and  St.  Louis  is  the  house  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Xicolas  Girod  in  1820  for  the  use  of  Xapoleon  when  a  proposed 
rescue  from  St.  Helena  was  planned.  The  U.  S.  mint  is  located  on 
the  sfjuare  bounded  by  the  levee.  Decatur  street.  Esplanade  avenue 
and  I'arracks  street,  on  the  site  originally  occupied  by  old  Fort 
St.  Charles,  where  Gen.  Jackson  reviewed  his  troops  after  the  battle 
of  Xew  Orleans.     Other  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall  on  St. 
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Charles  street,  opposite  Lafayette  Square,  tlic  cotton  exchange,  a 
handsome  structure  on  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Gravier  streets, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  sugar  exchange,  the  Tulane  univer- 
sity buildings,  the  U.  S.  barracks,  the  customhonse  on  Canal  street, 
the  parish  prison,  the  Howard  memorial  library,  the  Public  Library, 
the  Charity  hospital,  the  Touro  infirmary  and  the  board  of  trade. 

The  fam'ous  old  Burnside  estate  on  Fourth  street  is  the  site  of 
the  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  memorial  college  for  women.  On  the 
American  side  of  Canal  street,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Garden 
district,  are  many  handsome  residences.  Annunciation  street  was 
a  beautiful  residence  street  in  the  old  days,  where  stood  old  planta- 
tion houses  which  the  city  has  surrounded,  and  the  homes  of  the 
first  American  inhabitants  of  Xew  Orleans.  The  faubourgs  Ste. 
Marie  and  Annunciation  were  the  original  American  quarter.  Pry- 
tania  is  also  a  fine  old  residence  street,  but  at  the  present  time  St. 
Charles  avenue  and  the  neighborhood  of  Tulane  nniversity  contain 
the  handsomest  mansions.  Fine  old  residences  bordered  the  Es- 
planade in  the  brilliant  days  before  the  war. 

That  religious  matters  are  and  always  have  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  every  day  life  of  the  citizens  of  Xew  Orleans  is  shown  in  sev- 
eral ways,  such  as  names  of  streets,  nnmerous  churches  and  char- 
itable institutions.  Annunciation,  Amen,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Conception,  Church,  Xuns,  Religious,  Piety.  L'rsuline  and  \'irtue 
streets,  and  streets  bearing  the  names  of  22  different  saints  show 
the  connnon  trend  of  thought. 

Churches  are  many  and  beautiful,  St.  Roch's  mortuary  chapel, 
situated  in  the  corner  of  the  Campo  Santo  Catholic  cemetery  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  square  bounded  by- 
Washington  avenue,  Solidelle,  Prosper  and  Music  streets,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  Gothic  style.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Roch,  the  patron  saint  of  health,  whose  shrine  above  the  altar 
holds  the  effigy  of  the  benevolent  saint  with  his  faithful  dog  at  his 
heels.  To  St.  Roch,  the  deliverer,  rise  the  prayers  of  the  sick,  and 
the  beautiful  little  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  priest  of 
the  parish  as  a  thank-oft'ering  for  the  escape  of  his  beloved  people 
from  a  ravaging  epidemic.  The  earliest  Catholic  churches  after  the 
St.  Louis  cathedral,  were  St.  Mary's,  the  archiepiscopal  residence. 
St.  Patrick's,  St.  Anthony's  mortuary  chapel  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul's.  St.  .-\nthony's  obituary  chapel  on  Rampart  street,  now  the 
Italian  church,  was  commenced  in  1826  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
cathedral,  and  was  for  many  years  used  for  the  celebration  of  the 
office  for  the  dead.  It  contains  a  famous  image  of  St.  Bartolomco 
and  an  altar  before  which  countless  thank-ofiferings — artificial  eyes 
and  limbs,  crutches,  etc.— for  restored  health  have  been  laid.  St. 
Patrick's  on  Camp  street,  between  Julia  and  Girod,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  L'nited  States  and  was 
patterned  after  the  great  Minster  cathedral  at  York.  St.  John's 
church  on  Dryades  street,  of  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
1860,  is  an  example  of  pure  renaissance.  St.  .Mphonsus  church  on 
Constance  street,  commenced  in  185^,  is  also  in  the  renaissance  style 
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and  is  recognized  by  its  imposing  facade  with  its  2  tall  towers. 
It  contains  famous  Belgian  wood  carvings,  tine  mural  paintings  by 
Canova.  some  noted  pictures  brought  from  Rome,  and  remarkable 
stained  glass.  The  Jesuits'  church,  on  iJaronne,  near  Canal,  was 
ik-signed  by  a  Jesuit  priest.  It  is  a  nioresque  style  of  architecture 
and  the  interior  of  the  church  is  most  beautiful.  The  altar  cost 
$14,000  and  over  it,  in  a  niche  under  the  dome,  stands  a  marble 
statue  of  the  \'irgin  Alary,  made  at  the  order  of  Queen  Marie 
Anielie  of  France  and  intended  for  the  royal  chapel  in  the  Tuillerics. 
It  was  bought  by  Xew  Orleans  ladies  for  this  church. 

The  first  Protestant  church  was  Christ  Episcopal  church,  at  the 
corner  of  Bourbon  and  Canal  streets,  afterward  at  Dauphine  and 
Canal,  and  now  represented  by  Christ  cathedral,  a  beautiful  gray 
stone  edifice  on  St.  Charles  avenue  and  Sixth  street.  The  Sunday 
School  chapel,  a  miniature  model  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  epis- 
copal residence  were  presented  as  a  meuKsrial  b}-  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  parish. 

Trinity  Episcopal  church  on  Jackson  street  is  called  the  Bishop's 
church,  because  of  the  elevation  to  bishoprics  of  so  many  of  its 
clergymen.  Bishops  Polk,  Beckwith,  Galleher,  Thompson  and 
Harris,  have  all  been  in  charge  at, some  time  of  Trinity  parish.  The 
Bishop  Polk  memorial  window  in  Trinity  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  world.  The  first  Presbyteran  church  was  erected  on  Lafay- 
ette Square  in  1835.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854  and  in  1857 
the  present  church  was  completed.  In  1842  another  Presbyterian 
church  was  erected  on  Fulton  street.  It  was  burned  on  Nov.  18, 
18(jO,  and  replaced  in  1867  by  a  new  structure  on  Magazine  street. 
The  original  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  was  erected  on 
Carondelet  and  Poydras  and  caught  fire  from  sparks  drifted  by  the 
wind  from  the  burning  St.  Charles  hotel.  The  ground  was  then 
sold  for  city  lots  and  a  new  church  was  erected  on  the  present  site. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  mention  of  the  many  other  important  Cath- 
olic churches  in  the  city,  as  well  as  those  of  the  following  denom- 
inations:  Baptist.  Congregational.  Evangelical  Protestant,  Greek, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  etc.  The  first  Jewish  synagogue 
was  erected  by  the  bounty  of  Judah  Touro  on  Bourbon  and  Canal 
streets,  which  property  was  afterwards  sold  and  the  Touro  syna- 
gogue was  erected  on  Carondelet.  Ijetween  Julia  and  St.  Joseph. 
The  Temple  Sinai,  a  handsome  edifice  on  Carondelet  near  Delford, 
was  established  in  1871  by  a  reform  party  who  seceded  from  the 
orthodox  church.  The  music  ofTered  here  at  the  Saturday's  serv- 
ices is  well  worth  hearing.  A  beautiful  synagogue  has  lately  been 
built  on  St.  Charles  avenue  near  Xapoleon  avenue.  Separate 
churches  are  maintained  by  the  colored  population  of  the  city,  the 
religious  fervor  and  zeal  of  the  race  being  attested  by  the  well 
attended   services   and   generous   contributions. 

There  are  in  Xew  Orleans  nearly  100  asylums,  infirmaries  and 
convents,  of  which  detailed  accounts  are  given  in  separate  articles. 

I'ntil  recently  there  stood  in  the  woodyard  at  the  corner  of 
Bourbon  ami  Orleans  streets  a  great  palm  tree,  a  renn'nder  of  on« 
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of  the  saints  of  the  city.  Pcre  Antoine,  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  lived 
in  New  Orleans  the  Hie  of  an  anchorite,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  legend  of  the  palm,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  song. 
and  story,  and  is  romantic  in  the  extreme,  is  briefly  as  follows: 
Pere  Antoine  came  to  Xew  Orleans  from  Spain  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  centurv  and  was  followed  by  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady,  for  whom' be  purchased  a  house,  of  which  the  woodyard  men- 
tioned was  the  garden.  Here  the  lady  lived  until  her  death.  Pere 
Antoine  buried  her  in  the  garden  and  the  palm  tree  sprang  from 
her  heart. 

The  street  nomenclature  of  Xew  Orleans  is  both  picturesque  and 
interesting.  No  settled  plan  was  followed  in  designating  the  streets, 
and  no  other  city  in  the  country  offers  such  a  variety  of  ideas. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  suggestive : 
Names  of  the  celebrated  explorers,  as  Cortez,  La  Salle  and  Tonti ; 
names  of  the  early  governors,  as  Bienville,  Kerlerec,  Perier, 
O'Reilly,  Carondelet.  etc.:  names  of  Louisiana  planters,  Montegut, 
Delord,  Clouet,  Marigny,  etc. :  names  of  the  mayors  of  Xew  Or- 
leans and  other  distinguished  citizens,  Girod,  Martin,  Delaronde, 
Poydras,  Milne  and  Soule :  memories  of  l'"rance  in  the  names  Ne_\-, 
Lafayette,  Murat,  Richelieu,  France.  Bernadotte,  Bourbon,  Bor- 
deaux, etc. ;  the  name  of  Xapoleon  and  tiie  fields  of  Austerlitz,  Jena 
and  Marengo ;  sentimental  names  of  women  and  sturdy,  unromantic 
names  of  American  statesmen,  as  \\'ashington,  Madison.  Monroe, 
Jefferson,  Clay.  Webster,  and  Calhoun.  Camp  street  derived  its 
name  from  a  camp  of  free  negroes  who  came  to  Xew  Orleans  after 
the  San  Domingo  massacre  and  were  quartered  there.  Swamp 
and  Tchoui)itoulas  streets  suggest  conditions  of  the  early  years  of 
the  settlement.  The  nine  muses  in  a  row  begin  at  Lee  circle.  There 
are  Mystery,  Madmen,  Law.  Virtue.  Abunilance.  Agriculture.  In- 
dustry, Pleasure,  Harmony.  Felicity  (named  for  a  woman),  and 
Independence    streets. 

Xew  Orleans  was  never  a  municipal  corporation  during  the  period 
of  the  French  and  Spani.-;h  domination  as  that  term  is  understood 
in  English  and  American  public  law.  Under  France,  it  was  gov- 
erned by  the  superior  council,  and  under  Spain  by  the  cabildo. 
Both  of  these  administrative  bodies  had  general  control  of  the 
colony  and  incidentally  managed  the  affairs  of  the  provincial  capital. 
The  sui)reme  court  of  the  state,  in  one  of  its  earliest  decisions, 
stated  that  XewOrleans  was  "a  city  under  the  royal  governments 
of  France  and  Spain"  and  "was  created  a  municipality  under  the 
ephemeral  dominion  of  the  consulate."  The  French  superior  coun- 
cil was  originally  modeled  on  the  pattern  of  similar  bodies  in  St. 
Domingo  and  Martini(iue.  but  underwent  several  subsequent  modifi- 
cations. In  a<ldition  to  its  ordinary  administrative  functions,  it  had 
important  judicial  jiowcrs  and  was  the  court  of  last  resort  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  matters.     ( .*^ee  French   Domination). 

Gov.  0"Reill\-  <li>placcd  the  superior  council  with  the  Spanish 
cabildo.  an  a<lmini<trati\  e  and  judicial  body  common  to  all  Spanish 
towns.     (See  Cabildo.) 
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The  Sijaiiish  authorities  early  provided  the  city  with  a  special 
r*-\cniie  by  annual  license  taxes  on  taverns,  coffee  and  boarding 
huuM's,  butchers,  billiard  tables,  etc.,  and  by  an  impost  of  $1  on 
e\er\-  barrel  of  brandy  iniportetl  into  the  city,  while  for  levee  main- 
tenance, certain  anchorage  duties  were  exacted.  A  most  benighted 
and  illiberal  policy  was  pursued  by  Spain  in  reference  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  city,  numerous  export  and  import  duties  being  imposed 
and  vexatious  trade  restrictions,  especially  aimed  at  the  American 
trade,  were  adopted.  The  unlawful  trade,  however,  was  winked 
at,  and  commerce  grew  in  spite  of  the  many  attempts  at  regulation. 

During  the  brief  period  of  20  days  when  the  French  prefect, 
Laussat,  took  possession  of  the  province  for  Napoleon,  he  pro- 
claimed a  municipal  goveriuuent  for  Xew  Orleans  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Spanish  cabildo.  The  government  was  composed  of  a 
mayor,  2  adjuncts,  and  10  members  of  the  council.  Bore  was 
mayor;  the  adjuncts  were  Destrehan  and  Sauve ;  the  councillors 
were  Livandais,  Cavelier.  Villere,  Jones,  Fortier.  Donaldson,  Faurie, 
Allard,  Tureaud  and  W'atkins.  Derbigny  and  Labatut  were  re- 
spectively secretary  and  treasurer. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  one  of 
the  important  acts  of  the  new  territorial  legislature  was  to  provide 
the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  with  a  charter  of  the  American  type  in 
Feb.,  1805.  Says  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  state 
bank  \:s.  Orleans  navigation  company  (3d  Annual  Report,  305). 
"the  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  of  the  17th  of 
February  of  that  year,  like  all  the  statutes  passed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  American  government  of  Louisiana — to  the  honor  of 
their  authors  be  it  said — is  a  model  of  legislative  style  and  exhibits 
its  intendment  with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  be  misunderstood.  It  provides  for  the  civil  government 
of  the  city  and  in  general  terms  confers  powers  of  administration  : 
and  in  the  various  special  delegations  of  authority  it  contains 
thereby  excludes  the  idea  of  any  other  powers  being  granted  than 
such  as  the  police  and  the  j^reservation  of  good  order  of  the  popu- 
lation   require It    prescribes    the    duties    of    the    principal 

officers  and  designates  specially  the  objects  for  which  money  may 
be  raised  by  taxation,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  taxation.  The  whole' 
tenor  of  the  act  is  a  delegation  of  power  for  purposes  of  municipal 
administration,  guarded  by  limitations,  and  accompanied  by  such 
checks  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  wise,  expedient  and  even 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  those  who  were  to  be  aftected  by  it." 

Under  this  first  chapter  the  affairs  of  the  city  were  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  recorder,  treasurer  and  certain  lesser  officials, 
while  the  legislative  body  was  a  council  of  14  aldermen — 2  from 
each  of  .the  7  wards  of  the  city.  Prior  to  1812  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  territory:  after  that 
period  an  amendment  to  the  charter  made  the  officers  elective. 
'I'lie  right  to  vote  was  much  restricted  by  requiring  that  electors 
slioidd  be  free  white  male  inhabitants  who  should  have  resided  in 
the  city  for  at  least  1  \car.  and  "should  have  been  for  at  least  six 
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months  free-holders  possessing  and  owning  a  real  estate  worth  at 
least  ?500,  or  renting  a  household  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of 
$100."  The  anieiuhnent  of  1812  somewhat  widened  the  voting 
franchise,  by  requiring  all  voters  to  have  paid  a  state,  parish  or  cor- 
poration tax,  or  to  ha\e  possessed  for  6  months  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  $500  conformably  to  the  tax  list.  Finally  in  1818  an  amend- 
ment extended  the  right  to  vote  for  municipal  officers  to  "all  free 
white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  who  had  resided  in  the  city  and  in  the  ward  for  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  had  paid  a  state  tax  within  the 
year  preceding  the  election."  The  charter  of  1805  vested  in  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  inhabitants  all  property  and  rights  formerly 
held  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans  under  the  Spanish  domination,  or 
by  the  ephemeral  municipality  under  the  French  in  1803,  together 
with  those  possessed  by  the  city  during  the  following  interim. 

The  city  was  given  a  new  charter  in  1836  which  had  a  life  of  16 
years.  This  charter  was  a  new  departure  in  city  government  and 
aimed  to  adjust  the  divergent  views  between  the  Creole  population 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  newer  American  element  now  rapidly 
pouring  in.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  city  underwent  its  most 
rapid  growth  in  population  during  the  decaile  1830-40,  when  the 
number  of  people  increased  from  29Ji7  to  102.193.  This  charter 
provided  for  the  creation  of  3  separate  municipalities,  each  pos- 
sessed of  its  own  government  and  of  many  independent  functions, 
though  a  ma}or  and  general  council  were  retained  who  exercised 
a  certain  supervisory  power.  The  system  invited  corruption  and 
extravagance  and  a  load  of  floating  indebtedness  was  the  result. 
though  many  excellent  public  improvements  were  made  during  this 
period.  The  legislature  of  1852  granted  the  cit\'  a  new  charter 
which  once  more  consolidated  the  3  municipalities  and  also  took 
in  the  city  of  Lafayette  north  of  the  old  city.  The  floating  debt  was 
funded,  and  a  supplemental  act  vested  the  legislative  power  of  the 
new  corporation  in  two  bodies — a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board 
of  assistant  aldermen.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  exercised 
by  a  mayor,  4  recorders,  treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor,  street 
commissioner  and  certain  subordinate  officers.  This  charter  was 
amended  and  reenacted  in  1856,  when  the  matters  of  assessment 
and  taxation  were  set  forth  in  great  detail.  As  thus  modified,  the 
charter  endured  through  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Civil  war 
period  until  1870.  When  the  Federal  forces  captured  the  city  in 
May,  18r>2,  a  military  mayor  assumed  control  for  a  time,  and  other 
administrative  duties  were  exercised  by  two  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  council — the  finance  committee  and  the  committee 
of  streets  and  landings. 

In  1870  Xew  Orleans  was  given  a  new  charter,  which,  like  the 
charter  of  1836.  was  another  radical  departure  in  municipal  affairs. 
It  inaugurated  what  became  known  as  the  "administrative  system," 
ind  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  modern  commission  system  of 
:ities  like  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Galveston.  Tex.  The  mayor  and  7 
»fficials  provided  for  exercised  administrative  and  executive  func- 
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tioiis,  each  as  the  head  of  a  separate  department  and  in  their  col- 
kctive  capacity  constituted  tlie  city  council,  empowered  to  legislate 
fi.r  local  purposes.  The  several  branches  of  the  city  government 
ailministered  by  these  7  officials  or  administrators  were,  "a  depart- 
ment of  finance,  which  was  the  city  treasury;  a  department  of 
commerce,  which  had  general  superintendence  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  markets,  railroads,  canals,  weights  and  measures,  the  fire 
department  and  manufactories:  a  department  of  assessment,  with 
general  superintendence  of  all  matters  of  taxation  and  license ;  a 
department  of  improvements,  charged  with  the  construction,  cleans- 
ing and  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  wharves,  bridges  and  drains :  a 
department  of  police  having  charge  of  public  order,  houses  of 
refuge  and  correction,  and  the  lighting  of  the  city :  a  department  of 
public  accounts,  which  comprised  all  the  duties  of  an  auditor  and 
comptroller;  and  a  department  of  waterworks  and  public  buikl- 
ings,  with  supervision  of  waterworks,  schoolhouses,  hospitals,  and 
asylums."  \Vhen  sitting  as  a  legislative  body  once  a  week  the 
council  was  a  model  of  efficiency  by  reason  of  its  small  size  and 
the  thorough  familiarity  of  its  members  with  the  needs  of  the  city. 
Each  member  in  his  double  capacity  as  administrator  and  legislator 
was  in  a  position  to  advocate,  explain  or  defend  measures  affecting 
his  department  on  the  floor  of  the  council  chamber.  Prior  to  their 
weekly  sessions,  they  would  assemble  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  the  mayor's  parlor,  and,  in  the  presence  of  reporters  for  the 
press,  would  discuss  with  prominent  citizens  matters  of  important 
public  interest. 

While  this  system  was  in  many  ways  admirable,  strong  opposi- 
tion to  it  arose  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1879. 
The  main  argument  advanced  to  secure  a  complete  change  was  that 
the  small  size  of  the  council  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  private 
or  corporate  control.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  legislative 
work  of  this  period  was  progressive  and  public  spirited,  and  the 
charge  of  corruption  was  never  convincingly  established.  Never- 
theless, the  advocates  of  a  change  prevailed,  and  the  legislature  of 
1882  gave  the  city  a  radically  different  form  of  charter.  Under 
the  charter  of  1870  the  corporation  limits  had  been  considerably 
extended  by  the  inclusion  of  Jefferson  City,  subsequently  known  as 
the  6th  district,  and  by  act  of  1874  the  city  of  Carrollton  was  an- 
nexed to  New  Orleans,  so  that  the  new  charter  of  1882  operated 
over  a  very  extensive  area. 

This  charter  vested  the  legislative  power  in  a  single  council 
made  up  of  30  members,  each  a  resident  of  the  district  he  repre- 
sented. The  executive  powers  were  vested  in  a  mayor,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  commissioner  of  public  works  and  a  commissioner  of 
police  and  public  buildings,  all  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
The  mayor  presided  over  council  meetings  and  possessed  the  usual 
veto  power.  The  other  executive  officers  were  given  the  right  to 
seats  on  the  floor  of  the  council  when  in  session  and  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  debate,  but  were  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Xo  more  serious  engineering  problems  ever  confrontetl  a   com- 
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munity  than  those  arising  from  tlie  peculiar  topography  of  Xew 
Orleans  and  the  adjacent  territory.  The  important  matters  of 
sewerage,  water  sujiply,  pubHc  heahli,  paving,  levees,  and  even 
building  operations,  have  been  profoundly  affected  thereb\'.  The 
conservatism  of  many  succeeding  generations  operated  to  retanl 
any  continuous,  consistent  and  well  administered  system  in  these 
matters,  but  in  recent  years  extensive  public  works  and  improve- 
ments have  been  instituted  which  bring  Xew  Orleans  well  abreast 
of  the  most  modern  and  progressive  cities  of  the  world.  As  is  well 
known  a  consiilerable  part  of  the  city  lies  below  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi — in  some  places  as  much  as  4  feet — and  was  in  danger 
of  overliow  from  the  river  in  front  and  from  Lake  Pontchartrain 
in  the  rear.  Despite  the  levees  or  dykes  which  were  early  erected 
to  protect  it  from  the  river  floods,  it  was  several  times  inundateil, 
but  since  1892.  when  the  Orleans  levee  board  was  created  by  the 
legislature  and  a  special  tax  was  levied  to-  defray  the  expenses, 
the  levees  have  been  made  sufficiently  strong  and  heavy  to  assure 
the  city  absolute  protection  against  floods.  One  resulting  advan- 
tage came  to  the  city  from  the  height  of  the  river — the  flushing  of 
the  gutters  in  summer,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were 
carried  by  pumps  into  the  city  gutters  and  a  cooling  and  cleansing 
stream  was  constantly  poured  through  them  in  the  hot  months. 

While  New  Orleans  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  river  floods, 
and  its  commercial  future  became  assured  by  the  building  of  the 
famous  Eads  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (See  Jetties),  other 
and  still  more  difficult  pro1)!ems  remained  to  be  solved.  These 
were  the  questions  of  sanitation  and  drainage,  and  the  provision 
for  an  atkHpiate  and  pure  water  supply  and  sewerage  system,  prob- 
lems which  had  remained  unsolved  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Xew 
Orleans  had  long  suffered  in  health  and  reputation  by  its  failure  to 
provide  these  improvements,  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  mod- 
ern city  life.  But  the  engineering  and  financial  difficulties  long 
seemed  insurmountable.  In  the  matter  of  drainage  the  concrete 
problem  presented  was  to  give  good  drainage  to  a  city  built  on 
flat,  level  land,  with  almost  no  fall,  and  lying  below  the  level  of 
surrounding  waters.  The  matter  was  rendered  more  complex  be- 
cause the  locality  was  subject  to  heavy  tropical  rains,  8  to  10  inches 
being  sometimes  precipitated  in  24  hours.  These  excessive  rain- 
falls gave  rise  to  surface  flooding,  the  alluvial  soil  beneath  the  city 
became  supersaturated,  because  of  defective  drainage,  houses  were 
rendered  damp  and  preventable  diseases  like  pneumonia  and  mala- 
rial fever  flourished.  About  1897  a  concerted  and  determined  efl'ort 
to  drain  Xew  t)rleans  properly  was  inaugurated  and  engineers 
throughout  the  world  were  invited  to  otYer  plans  and  suggestions. 
The  many  previous  ettorts  to  drain  the  city  by  building  canals  and 
constructing  conduits  had  proven  failures,  because  of  the  character 
of  the  soil.  .\  thorough  hypsometric  survey  was  made  of  every  foot 
of  grounil  in  the  city,  and  the  board  of  advisory  engineers  finally 
evolved  a  plan  which  was  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  thor- 
oughness.    Work  on  this  plan  began  in  1898,  when  the  city  fortu- 
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natflv  had  several  million  dollars  available  for  the  iniproveniciit, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  $8,000,000.  Early  in  1900  the  central 
power  s>stem,  and  the  giant  pumps  that  ilrain  Xew  Orleans  were 
first  placet!  in  operation. 

Instead  of  having  one  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage.  Xew 
Orleans  has  been  compelled  to  atlupt  three.  It  empties  its  sewage 
into  the  Mississippi,  whence  it  is  carried  otY  to  sea.  The  ordinary 
drainage  of  the  city  is  carried  throngh  immense  canals  into  Bayou 
r.ienvenu.  thence  into  Lake  Borgne.  whence  it  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rain  water,  which  is  free  from  impurities,  is 
turned  into  the  surface  canals  and  emptied  into  Lake  Pontchartrain 
on  the  north.  As  this  lake  is  an  almost  landlocked  sheet  of  water, 
there  would  be  danger  of  pollution  from  anything  except  pure  rain 
water.  Thus  the  sewage  goes  south  to  the  Nlississippi  through  one 
set  of  canals  and  conduits ;  the  rain  water  north  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain, and  the  ordinary  drainage,  only  slightly  polluted,  east- 
ward to  Bayou  Bienvenu  and  the  gulf.  On  account  of  the  level 
nature  of  the  land  the  water  does  not  have  a  sufficient  natural  fall, 
and  an  artificial  fall  was  provided  by  the  use  of  immense  pumps — 
the. largest  in  the  world — worked  by  electricity  supplied  from  a  cen- 
tral power  station.  Each  of  the  pumping  stations  is  capable  of 
raising  the  drainage  water  from  12  to  25  feet,  thus  supplying  the 
necessary  headway. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Xew  Orleans  could  be  adequately 
drained,  a  campaign  at  once  ensued  to  provide  the  city  with  other 
public  impro\ements.  Telephone,  telegraph  and  electric  wires 
were  ordered  underground,  and  finally  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  complete,  up-to-date  sanitary  system,  including  underground 
sewerage  and  water  supply.  In  addition  to  the  engineering  fea- 
tures involved,  the  proposition  presented  another  serious  difficulty 
— that  of  money.  The  state  constitution  prohibited  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans  from  increasing  its  indebtedness,  and  it  was  esti- 
matetl  that  the  sewerage  and  water  svstem  would  cost  from  S14,- 
000,000  to  S20,000,000.  ""Despite  these  obstacles  the  movement  went 
forward  as  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprise  had  been 
aroused  among  the  citizens  as  never  before.  The  women  were 
especially  active  in  creating  public  sentiment,  and  auxiliary  sanitary 
committees  of  women  were  organized  in  every  ward.  Another 
active  agency  was  the  X'ew  Orleans  Progressive  L'nion.  a  large, 
popular,  commercial  body  composed  of  the  best  and  most  energetic 
citizens,  with  a  membership  of  1,600.  Through  their  eliforts  a 
petitii>n  signed  by  12.000  taxpayers  was  secured,  calling  for  a 
special  election.  At  this  election  a  sufficient  tax  was  voted  to  pro- 
vide the  money  needed  for  waterworks  and  sewers.  At  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  called  to  consider  the  matter  in  June, 
1900,  an  act  was  ]iassed  approving  the  election  and  the  special  two 
mill  tax  levied.  Finally,  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
was  secured,  endorsing  all  that  had  been  done  and  authorizing  the 
issue  of  the  necessary  bonds  to  provide  Xew  Orleans  with  water- 
works and  a  sewerage  system.     The  great  work  is  now  practically 
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completed  and  in  active  operation.  Ever  since  1833,  when  the  first 
waterworks  company  was  chartered  nntler  tlie  name  of  the  Com- 
mercial bank,  New  Orleans  has  drawn  part  of  her  water  supply 
from  the  Mississippi  river.  The  cit}-  purchased  the  works  at  the 
end  of  35  years  as  was  proviiled  in  the  charter,  bonds  being  issued 
for  the  amount  of  the  appraisement,  and  operated  the  plant  from 
1869  to  1877,  when,  public  management  having  proved  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory,  a  pri\ate  corporation  again  assumed  control 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  ^larch  31,  1877.  Though  some  im- 
provements then  resulted,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  standpipe, 
with  a  head  of  60  feet,  and  some  extension  of  the  mains,  the  im- 
portant matter  of  filtering  the  muddy,  unattractive  waters  of  the 
river  was  never  solved.  The  result  was  that  the  people  of  the  city 
almost  universally  continued  to  make  use  of  rain  water,  stored  in 
cypress  tanks  or  cisterns  above  ground.  This  water,  when  renewed 
by  frequent  showers,  is  clear,  white  and  soft,  makes  an  excellent 
bath,  and  filtered  through  porous  stone,  is  pure  and  wholesome 
for  drinking.  To  secure_the  city's  modern  water  supply,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  tapped  about  7  miles  above  the  city  limits,  and 
a  sufificient  volume  of  water,  softened  by  chemical  treatment,  is 
now  passing  through  filtration  plants  and  is  distributed  through 
pipes  to  business  blocks  and  residences  as  is  done  in  other  cities. 
A  supplemental  system,  minus  the  filter  and  chemical  appurte- 
nances, has  been  installed  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department  and  was 
placed  in  operation  early  in  1909.  It  provides  a  water  pressure 
strong  enough  to  throw  a  stream  from  a  hose  pipe  to  the  top  of  any 
ordinary  buikling.  The  city  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  the 
expense  by  tlie  great  saving  in  insurance  premiums,  as  steps  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  national  board  of  fire  underwriters  to 
revise  the  rates.  Says  a  recent  commentator  on  modern  Xew  Or- 
leans :  "As  soon  as  the  water  pipes  can  be  laid  throughout  the 
city  the  ancient  cisterns  will  be  abolished  as  a  public  nuisance  and 
a  danger  to  the  jiublic  health.  The  new  domestic  water  supply 
was  turned  on  March  1  (1909)  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  town 
only.  It  is  still  a  novelty,  and  a  welcome  one  in  most  families,  but 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  old-fashioned  people  prefer  the  soft 
water  which  falls  in  frequent  showers  from  the  clouds  in  this 
climate,  and  regard  the  new-fangled  hydrant  as  an  evil  rather  than 
an  advantage.  I'.ut  the  board  of  health  has  pronounced  the  doom 
of  the  cistern  because  it  is  the  home  and  the  breeding  place  of  the 
yellow  fever  mosipiito  and  has  been  the  cause  of  propagating  and 
spreading  the  i)lague.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in 
this  city  to  the  ci-lern  -system,  and  it  will  always  be  a  terrible  men- 
ace to  the  iiublic  health." 

Of  equal  or  greater  impurtance  to  the  city  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  and  ci)mi)lete  underground  sewerage  svstem.  which 
has  been  established  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000.  raised  through  an 
issue  of  municipal  bunds.  The  authorities  no  longer  tolerate  the 
dumi)ing  nf  filiii  ami  ciffal  into  the  open  gutters,  only  to  be  washed 
into  the  nearest  depression  by  the  next  rain.     Spasmodic  attempts 
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at  clcanirij^f  up  have  given  way  to  modern  sanitary  ideas,  which 
will  certainly  result  in  a'  vast  betterment  of  the  city's  health  sta- 
tistics, and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great  public  im- 
provements has  already  made  of  New  Orleans  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  on  the  continent.  Not  many  years  ago  Xevv  Orleans  fairly 
wallowed  in  tlie  mud  of  its  undrained  areas  and  the  death  rate  was 
among  the  highest  of  American  cities,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Today,  with  its  new  water  supply,  sewers,  compre- 
hensive drainage  system,  screened  cisterns,  new  pavements  and 
other  practical  reforms,  its  death  rate  among  the  white  population 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
modern  cities,  running  as  low  as  14  per  thousand  per"  annum. 

The  first  connection  with  the  main  sewerage  pipes  was  made  in 
Oct..  1906,  and  the  service  has  now  been  extended  to  more  than 
one-half  of  the  business  and  residence  districts,  while  new  connec- 
tions are  being  made  every  day.  Each  house  has  its  pipe  to  carry 
the  waste  and  sewage  into  the  main  pipes  of  the  streets,  which  run 
to  a  basin  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
the  river  and  carrietl  off  to  sea.  The  great  storm  sewers  built 
down  the  center  of  certain  streets  bisecting  the  city  at  right  angles 
to  the  river  serve  to  carry  off  all  the  surface  drainage,  which  is 
pumped  from  a  collection  basin  into  Lake  Borgne  15  or  20  miles 
east  of  and  below  the  city.  The  efifect  of  all  this  on  the  soil  under- 
lying the  city  has  been  most  salutary.  Where  formerly  water  was 
found  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface,  the  ground  is  now  found 
to  be  dry  to  a  depth  of  some  15  feet  or  more. 

Still  another  great  improvement  effected  is  the  drainage  and  fill- 
ing up  of  the  vast  swamp  areas  above  and  below  the  city,  which 
were  formerly  impassable  morasses  and  breeding  grounds  for  bil- 
lions of  mosquitoes.  The  large  sums  expended  in  this  work  were 
raised  by  a  local  syndicate  which  owned  the  land,  and  which  will 
reap  a  rich  profit  from  its  enterprise.  Swamp  lands  which  were 
formerly  held  at  the  nominal  price  of  $2.50  an  acre,  but  were  not 
salable  at  any  price,  are  now  held  at  from  S750  to  .$1,000  an  acre 
and  will  go  higher.  One  tract  of  about  8.000  acres  along  the  river 
below  the  city  is  already  being  converted  into  truck  gardens  and 
is  dotted  with  pretty  cottages ;  another  tract  of  3.000  acres,  adjoin- 
mg  the  fashionable  residence  section  in  the  west  end  and  reaching 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  has  been  drained  and 
will  soon  be  covered  with  handsome  villas. 

Coincident  with  the  great  reforms  above  detailed  many  miles  of 
substantial  pavements  have  been  laid,  including  pavements  of 
square  granite  blocks  for  business  streets  where  the  traffic  is  heavy, 
asphalt  pavements  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete  on  many  of  the  prin- 
ci]ial  avenues,  while  still  other  pavements  are  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  9  to  12  inches  of  gravel  or  else  on  cypress  planks.  Of  the  more 
than  700  miles  of  streets  in  Xew  Orleans,  nearly  250  are  now  paved. 

Another  notable  change  in  the  city  has  been  the  recent  enormous 
increase  in  building  operations,  embracing  the  construction  of  a 
dozen  or  more  modern  skyscrapers  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
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and  conveniences,  and  includini:;  three  splendid  new  hotels  costings 
o\er  $1,000,000  eacii.  'l"o  suniniarize  briefly  some  of  this  new  con- 
struction work,  it  may  he  stated  that  during-  1905  buildini^  permits 
were  issued  for  1,61'>  biiildinjis  of  all  descriptions,  representing-  a 
total  cost  (.if  $4,870,361,  Xor  docs  tliis  include  such  important  con- 
struction work  as  the  new  Stuyvcsant  docks,  elevators  and  ware- 
houses of  the  Illinois  Central  R,  R..  the  construction  work  of  the 
Terminal  company  at  Port  Chalmette.  and  the  Frisco  terminals 
along  the  Old  I'.asin.  all  of  which  were  then  in  process  of  erection. 
The  years  1907  and  1908  represent  the  greatest  building-  extreme 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  construction  work  for  those  years 
reaching  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $14,000,000,  Among  the  principal 
buildings  erected  or  completed  during  1907  were  11,  representing 
an  approximate  cost  of  $4,000,000,  while  among  the  later  buildings, 
either  completed  or  in  process  of  construction,  there  are  7  with  an 
approximate  cost  of  $9,000,000.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  fine  new  structures  may  be  mentioned  the  Whitney-Central 
national  bank  building.  Canal-Louisiana  bank  building,  New 
Maison  Blanche  departnient  store  and  office  building,  court  house, 
Audubon  builtling,  Denechaud  hotel.  Grunewald  hotel.  Equitable 
Realty  building  and  the  Hibernia  national  bank  building. 

As  a  commercial  city,  Xew  Orleans  is  today,  and  has  been  for 
over  half  a  century,  the  second  port  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded 
only  by  New  York  in  maritime  importance.  Its  commanding  situ- 
ation as  the  gateway  to  the  great  ^lississippi  Valley  predestined  it 
for  the  seat  of  a  great  commercial  metropolis  and  caused  the  sev- 
eral great  powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  scheme  for 
its  possession.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  Xew  Or- 
leans rapidly  became  the  port  for  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  Its 
early  trade  was  carried  on  entirely  by  flatboats.  barges  and  keel- 
boats,  thousands  of  these  craft  finding  their  way  to  the  city  each 
year.  This  period  was  followed  by  the  steamboat  era.  which  prom- 
ised to  make  Xew  Orleans  the  first  port  in  the  Union.  It  was  an 
era  of  great  prosperity,  when  Xew  Orleans  controlled  the  trade  of 
the  entire  valley,  and  was  one  of  the  great  financial  centers  of  the 
world.  Its  commerce  ranked  close  to  that  of  Xew  York,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  it  would  soojier  or  later  pass  it,  while 
in  population  among  American  cities  it  was  exceeded  only  by  Xew 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Thousands  of  sailing  vessels  frequented 
the  harbor  of  tlie  city  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  carried  abroad 
the  great  stajile  products  of  the  teeming  valley,  including  almost 
the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South  and  the  sugar  of  Louisiana, 
bringing,  in  return,  the  articles  destined  for  consumption  or  use 
by  the  immense  iiopulation  along  the  Mississippi  river,  its  tributary 
streams  and  contiguous  territory. 

Though  the  decade  jireceding  the  Civil  War  brought  about  a  con- 
siderable diversion  of  trade  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  owing  to  the 
building  of  the  I-lrie  and  other  canals  and  the  railroads,  the  war 
itself  produced  a  complete  stagnation  for  4  years  and  more.  When 
tlie  city  again  settled  down  to  business  in  1866,  it  was  found  that 
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miK-h  of  the  trade  liad  drifted  away,  never  to  return.  The  reasons 
f,  ir  this  are  ^hviuus.  There  had  Ijeen  an  enormous  cripplini.;  of 
resources  and  destruction  of  wealth.  The  practical  ol:)literation  of 
tlie  American  merchant  marine,  and  its  transfer  to  foreign  control. 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  Mississippi  port.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  railways  and  the  revival  of  the  shipping-  industry 
after  the  close  of  the  war  gradually  caused  New  Orleans  to  assume 
its  old  position,  even  if  it  did  not  control  the  trade  of  the  Alissis- 
sii)pi  X'alley  as  completely  as  during  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity. 
l-"ur  the  past  30  years  New  Orleans  has  made  a  gallant,  and  on  the 
whole,  a  successful  struggle  to  recover  what  it  lost  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  the  depressed  and  demoralized  condition  that 
immediately  followed  it.  If  these  ettorts  have  resulted  in  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  much  that  was  romantic  and  picturesque  in 
the  old  city,  yet  the  results  have  been  of  great  practical  benefit  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  •wealth  and  business.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  no  port  in  the  country  lias  done  more  in  the  way 
of  improving  its  transportation  and  terminal  facilities  during  the 
last  decade  or  so. 

Situated  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Xew 
Orleans  is  yet  a  seaport  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  possesses 
every  facility  for  handling  ocean  commerce,  with  water  sufficient 
to  float  in 'its  harbor  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Thanks  to  the 
great  achievement  of  Capt.  Eads  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
more  recent  work  of  the  government  in  deepening  Southwest  pass, 
the  harbor  may  now  be  reached  by  a  permanent  channel  35  feet 
deep,  thus  attording  ingress  and  egress  at  any  season  of  the  year 
to  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  The  splendid  harbor  extends  for  over 
12  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  from  40  to  50  feet  deep  imme- 
diately off  the  wharves  and  200  feet  deep  in  the  center  of  the  river, 
which  has  an  average  width  of  2.200  feet  in  front  of  the  city.  Along 
the  most  populous  portion  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank,  extending 
from  Louisiana  avenue  to  Piety  street,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  splen^ 
did  wharves  have  been  recently  reconstructed  which  olifer  ample 
facilities  for  both  receiving  and  discharging  cargoes.  They  extend 
from  100  to  200  feet  from  the  land  into  the  river  and  are  built  of 
heavy  timbers  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  anything  likely  to 
be  placed  upon  them.  These  wharves,  leased  to  a  company  until 
1902.  have  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  city  and  are  managed 
by  the  board  of  port  commissioners.  Acting  through  this  board 
many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  wharves,  and  12  large  steel  sheds,  covering  10.000  lineal  feet  of 
the  harbor,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,608,927.  Xew  Orleans 
is  now  practically  a  free  port,  at  which  vessels  pay  no  charges  of 
any  kind.  These  city  wharves  are  supplemented  b\'  the  w'harves, 
(locks  and  warehouses  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Southport.  just 
above  New  Orleans :  by  the  extensive  system  of  wharves,  presses 
and  elevators  of  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Western  R.  R.  at  Port  Chal- 
mette,  just  below  the  city:  the  wharves,  elevators,  etc..  of  the  Texas 
ancl    Pacific    R.    R.   at    \\'estwego,   opposite    Xew   Orleans;   of   the 
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Southern  Pacific  at  AlL^iers.  also  opposite  the  city  proper,  and  tiic 
anagnificent.  ii(.-\vi_\-  rc'i)uilt  elevators,  steel  wharf,  freiijht  houses  and 
warehouses,  etc.  (the  "Stuyvesant  Docks"),  of  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  at  the  foot  of  General  Taylor  street.  The  several  trunk  line 
railroads  makinsj  Xew  Orleans  their  terminus,  as  well  as  the  Xew 
Orleans  public  belt  railroad  (,Xew  Orleans  &  Western),  which  is 
now  in  active  operation,  have  switches  for  the  handling  of  their 
^business  all  along  the  river  front,  enabling  them  to  place  their  cars 
-at  the  ship's  side  for  both  inward  and  outward  cargo. 

Another  admirable  feature  of  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans  is  afforded 
by  the  ample  dry  dock  facilities,  which  are  as  good  as  any  port  in 
the  United  States.  Any  vessel  up  to  14.000  tons  burden  arriving 
at  the  port  in  distress  and  requiring  repairs  can  be  handled  either 
in  the  docks  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Dry  Dock  cSc  Ship  Building  com- 
pany or  in  the  great  floating  steel  dock  built  some  years  ago  by  the 
United  States  government.  One  other  advantage  possessed  by 
New  Orleans,  filled  with  promise  for  its  future  as  a  commercial 
port,  is  its  proximity  to  the  Panama  canal  now  under  course  of 
<onstruction  by  the  government.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  country 
IS  so  vitally  interested  in  the  early  completion  of  this  great  ship 
•canal.  Xew  Orleans  is  situated  601  miles  nearer  Colon  than  is 
New  York,  and  101  miles  nearer  than  Galveston,  the  two  great  com- 
petitors of  the  Louisiana  sea])ort.  Said  the  eminent  transportation 
expert,  Dr.  Emory  R.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
a  former  member  of  the  Isthmian  canal  commission:  "While  dis- 
tance is  not  the  only  factor  in  determining  the  direction  in  which 
traffic  will  move,  passing  through  the  canal,  it  will  be  one  factor, 
and  undoubtedly  the  proximity  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  to  the  Gulf  cities,  will  greatly  assist  those  ports  and  the 
railways  leading  to  them  in  securing  a  large  share  of  the  South 
American  and  Pacific  traile.  The  Gulf  ports  have  the  advantage  of 
"being  able  to  bring  railway  cars  and  steamers,  side  by  side  at  capa- 
cious terminals,  at  which  freight  can  be  handled  very  economically. 
and  this  advantage  will  probably  assist  the  commercial  progress 
of  Xew  Orleans  and  other  cities  in  their  efforts  to  command  Pacific 
Ocean  traffic."  Already,  the  construction  of  the  canal  has  had  a 
great  stimulating  effect  on  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans,  which  is  shown 
in  real  estate  values  and  in  every  other  line  of  trade.  A  keen  recog- 
nition of  what  the  next  decade  will  doubtless  bring  forth  has  actu- 
ated the  great  railroad  systems  having  north  and  south  connections, 
with  terminals  in  the  city,  in  the  making  of  their  recent  expensive 
improvements.  They  know  they  will  be  compelled  to  maintain 
every  possible  convenience  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  enor- 
■mous  traffic  which  will  be  handled  through  the  greatest  port  of  the 
South.  A  number  of  other  extensive  railroad  systems  operating 
in  the  South  and  West  are  jilanning  to  enter  the  city,  either  over 
their  own  tracks  or  over  leased  ones. 

New  Orleans  is  today  the  largest  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  banana 
tnarket  in  the  Union,  and  is  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the  South. 
while  it  has  an  cncirmous  and  constantlv  increasinsr  trade  in  cotton 
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seed  products,  grain,  coffee,  leaf  tobacco,  lemons,  cocoanuts,  salt, 
raw  rubber  and  other  important  staples.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  .-\ug.  31,  1907,  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  1,682  foreign  ships,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  4,502,496. 
l-'or  the  same  period,  in  river  traffic,  there  were  1,178  arrivals  of 
steamboats,  48  transportation  barges,  and  645  miscellaneous  ar- 
rivals, consisting  of  flat,  coal,  gravel,  stave  barges,  etc.,  and  1,875 
luggers  and  launches  engaged  in  the  oyster,  fish  and  vegetable 
trade.  ; 

The  valuation  of  exports  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  for  the 
fiscal  period  ending  Oct.  31,  1907,  amounted  to  $155,457,119,  which 
is  a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  strike 
period  on  the  river  front  during  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1907.  Embraced 
in  the  above  total  were  exports  of  $142,000,000  in  round  numbers,  to 
luirope  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  ports,  and  exports  to  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Central  and  Sou^h  American  ports  amounting,  in  round  numbers, 
to  $13,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  valuation  of  imports  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  20.  1907.  amounted  to  $46,069,502,  and  the 
records  show  that  the  total  of  imports  has  more  tlian  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  7  years.  Coffee  leads,  with  a  total  of  253,901,458 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,162,416.  Cane  sugar  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  320,691,288  pounds,  valued  at  $7,132,531 ;  burlaps, 
52.333.204  pounds,  valued  at  $3,984,077;  bananas,  cocoanuts  and 
other  fruits,  valued  at  $3,426,501.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention 
here  that  it  is  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  mahogany  imported  into  this  country  is  handled. 

Some  indication  of  the  enormous  trade  expansion  which  has^ 
taken  place  in  New  Orleans  within  recent  years  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  brief  statements:  The  bank  clearances  for  the 
year  1907  amounted  to  S9:6.33iS.2'^3.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  for  the  same  year  was  $143,234,196.  and  of  personal  property 
S74. 132,059,  a  total  assessment  of  $217,366,255  for  the  year  1907,  as 
against  $208,818,327  for  the  year  1906,  and  representing  an  increase 
of  $8,547,928.  The  postal  receipts  for  New  Orleans  for  the  vear 
1''07  amounted  to  8910.252.  as  against  $822,297  for  1906,  an  increase 
of  $87,955.  During  the  previous  16  years  the  postal  receipts  in- 
creased $637,458.  tiic  receipts  in  1891  being  $272,794,  and  the  total 
working  force  of  the  postofiice  department  has  doubled  in  tliese  16 
>ears.  This  is  evidence  of  the  pressing  need  of  the  new  postoffice 
building,  which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  for  which 
the  people  of  the  city  are  becoming  clamorous.  During  1907  there 
were  organized  224  chartered  establishments,  institutions  and  cor- 
porations with  a  total  capitalization  of  ,$63,318,830.  Tliese  repre- 
sent the  largest  number  of  charters  issued  in  a  single  year  in  the 
history  of  the  city  up  to  that  time. 

Within  the  past  30  years  New  Orleans  has  developed  from  one 
of  the  poorest  to  one  of  the  best  railroad  centers  in  the  country.  In 
1876  the  city  had  onlv  3  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central,  Louisiana  & 
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Texas  (lunv  the  Soutliern  Pacific),  and  the  Louisville  &  Xashvillc. 
The  Louisiana  &  Texas  ran  only  as  far  as  Morgan  City  and  was 
not  a  trunk  line.  In  1907  Xew  Orleans  was  the  terminus  of  6  of 
the  greatot  trunk  line  s}-stems  in  America,  viz:  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Texas  &  Pacific.  Illinois  Central,  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley, 
Louisville  &  Xashville  and  Queen  &  Crescent.  Since  then  9  other 
new  railmad  systems  have  entered  or  arranged  to  enter  the  city 
over  their  own  lines  or  leased  tracks.  These  roads  represent  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  and  with  their 
connecti<ins  are  aniong  the  most  important.  The  total  tons  of 
freight  handled  h\-  the  railroads  entering  the  citv  in  1876  was 
731.514.  which  increased  to  4.262.825  tons  in  1899',  to  7,800,000  in 
1903.  and  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  5  years.  All  the  roads 
have  made  immense  improvements  recently  in  their  terminal  facili- 
ties and  are  provided  with  ample  warehouses,  elevators,  freight 
houses,  wharves,  etc.,  convenient  to  the  trade  and  the  shipping.  The 
belt  line  and  switches  connect  them  with  the  factories,  both  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  city,  supplying  them  with  material  and  taking  their 
output  to  market  at  a  minimum  expense  in  loading,  unloading, 
hauling  and  handling.  The  transportation  facilities  within  the  lim- 
its of  Xew  Orleans  are  of  the  very  best,  as  it  has  one  of  the  finest 
electric  street  car  systems  in  the  world.  In  1880  the  city  boasted 
of  140  miles  of  track,  373  cars.  671  employees,  and  carried  23,716.327 
passengers  during  the  year.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  electrically 
equipped,  had  new  and  heavy  rails,  was  operating  180.25  miles  of 
track,  and  was  carrying  47,250.000  passengers  a  year. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  city  have  been  extensively  treated 
under  separate  articles  (q.  v.),  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  in 
1907  the  city  maintained  73  public  schools,  an  increase  of  4  over 
1906,  with  a  total  attendance  of  children  of  31,889,  or  an  increase 
of  nearlv  7,000  over  1906.  Three  additional  schools  were  erected 
during  the  year  1908  and  three  high  school  buildings  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1910. 

The  population  of  Xew  Orleans  has  kept  pace  with  her  rapid 
growth  in  nther  respects.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  popu- 
iatii)n  in  VW  at  375.000,  and  the  following  is  the  record  by  decen- 
nial periods  from  1810  to  P>00: 

Increase.      Increase, 
Census  Years.  Population.  Xumber.     Per  cent. 

1810 17.242  

1820 27.176        9,934       9.4 

1830 29,737        2,561       9.4 

lc^40. 102,193       72.456     243.7 

1850 116,375       14,182      13.9 

18r.0 168.675       52.300      44.9 

1870 191,418       22.743       13.5 

1880 216.090       24.672       12.9 

18')0 242.039       25,949       12.0 

1900 287,104       45,065      18.6 
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New  Orleans,  Battle  of.— (See  War  of  1812.) 

New  Orleans  Exposition. —  (See  E.xpositions.) 

Newport,  ;i  \illa_i;c  i)f  Winn  parish,  is  situated  near  the  northeast 
corner,  20  miles  nortlieast  of  W'innfieUl,  the  parish  seat,  and  is  the 
tcrniiniis  of  the  Xatchez.  Urania  &  Ruston  R.  R.  It  is  the  trading- 
center  for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  parish,  has  a  money  order 
ptistdttice  ant!  express  office,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  1(X). 

New  Roads,  the  capital  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  parish  on  False  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
R.  R.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  in  1848  by  a  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  parish.  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  was  built  there 
in  1823  and  was  one  of  the  first  structures  in  the  place.  Being  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  a  ricli  agricultural  district.  New  Roads  is  an 
im]>ortant  commercial  center  and  shipping  point.  It  has  two  banks, 
a  sugar  mill,  a  cotton  ginning  establishment,  manufactures  of 
i)rick,  lumber,  shingles  and  other  building  material,  some  wholesale 
houses,  especially  groceries,  several  good  retail  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, 2  newspapers,  a  money  order  postofifice,  express  and 
telegraph  offices,  good  schools,  churches  of  the  principal  religious 
i)eliefs,  etc.  The  population  in  19(X)  was  770.  Some  estimates  in 
1''08  ])lace  the  population  as  high  as  2,000. 

Newsham,  Joseph  Parkinson,  lawyer  and  journalist,  was  born  at 
IVcston,  Lancashire,  England,  May  24,  1837.  He  received  but  a 
limited  education  ;  immigrated  to  America ;  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  served  during  the  Civil  war  in  the  Union 
army  on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Fremont  and  Smith:  was  adjutant  of 
the  '32nd  Mo.  volunteer  infantry,  but  resigned  on  July  4,  1864.  In 
the  same  year  he  moved  to  Louisiana,  where  he  held  several  local 
offices  during  the  reconstruction  period :  established  a  newspaper 
known  as  the  Feliciana  Republican;  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Louisiana  to  the  40th  Congress  in  1866  as  a  Republican; 
claimed  to  have  been  elected  to  the  41st  Congress,  but  the  certificate 
of  election  was  given  to  his  opponent,  Michael  Ryan,  Democrat, 
and  after  a  contest  the  seat  was  given  to  Mr.  Xewsham  on  IMay  23, 
1870. 

Newspapers. — .\lthough  Denis  Brand  obtained  in  1764  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  operating  a  printing  ])ress  in  the  colony  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that  he  ever  attempted  to 
print  or  publish  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  newspaper,  his  efforts 
being  confined  to  the  printing  of  official  documents,  pamphlets,  etc. 
The  first  newspaper  established  in  Louisiana,  of  which  any  account 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation,  was  Le  Moniteur 
de  la  Louisiane.  and  even  its  history  is  veiled  to  some  extent  in 
obscurity.  It  was  started  in  Xew  Orleans  in  1794,  was  printed  in 
the  I"rench  language,  and  its  founder  is  said  to  have  been  a  San 
Di lining! I  refugee,  though  his  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  .\ 
few  old  copies  of  this  paper  are  (^reserved  in  the  city's  archives, 
and  these  are  all  that  is  left  to  tell  the  story  of  its  existence. 

On  Jul\-  27.  1804.  John  Mo  wry  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  the 
Ciazeite — tiie  first  English  paper  published  in  Louisiana.     It  was  a 
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folio  sheet,  about  10  by  16  inches  in  size,  and  was  poorly  printed. 
During  the  tirst  six  years  of  its  career  it  was  published  as  a  semi- 
weekly,  but  on  Ajiril  3.  1810,  the  tirst  daily  edition  made  its  appear- 
ance. About  the  same  time  Mr.  Mowry  sold  a  half  interest  and  in 
1814  the  Gazette  became  the  property  of  David  McKeehan.  who 
issued  it  as  a  tri-weekly.  After  several  changes  in  ownership  and 
a  somewhat  checkered  existence,  it  was  purchased  in  1833  by  John 
Gibson,  who  two  \ears  later  changed  the  name  to  The  True  Ameri- 
can, under  which  it  continued  for  about  ten  years,  when  it  passed 
out  of  existence. 

Another  paper  tliat  was  published  in  Xew  Orleans  during  the 
territorial  regime  was  La  Lanterne  jNIagique,  which  caused  Gov. 
Claiborne  considerable  anxiety  by  its  friendliness  to  Aaron  Burr's 
projects,  the  paper  being  known  as  "the  organ  of  the  Burrites." 

About  1809  was  started  a  paper  known  as  The  Friend  of  the 
Laws  and  Journal  du  Soir.  It  was  a  small  four-column  folio,  was 
published  daily  in  both  the  English  and  French  languages  and  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  local  history.  In  Sept.,  1822,  the 
name  was  changed  to  The  Louisianian  and  Friend  of  the  Laws.  In 
the  spring  of  1824  it  became  the  property  of  Manuel  Crozat,  who 
changed  the  name  to  The  Argus,  though  the  style  and  policy  of 
the  paper  remained  the  same.  In  1834  it  was  enlarged  to  a  six- 
column  folio  and  the  name  of  The  Louisiana  Whig  was  then 
adopted.    The  following  year  it  was  merged  into  the  Bee.* 

The  Courier  was  founded  about  1809  and  for  forty  years,  under 
different  managers,  it  was  the  exponent  of  the  conservative  element 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Its  last  issue  was  on  May  29,  1859,  when 
it  was  forced  to  suspend  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  that  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  war  between  the  states. 

The  Advertiser,  a  small  six-colunm  folio,  was  established  in  Xew 
Orleans  about  1820,  and  as  the  price  was  SIO  a  year  it  was  probably 
a  daily,  that  being  the  price  of  the  most  of  the  early  dailies  of  the 
Crescent  City.  In  1825  it  was  published  at  Xo.  i7  Bienville  street 
by  James  Beerdslee,  who  about  that  time  started  the  Louisiana 
Weekly  Advertiser.  In  1830  he  sold  out  to  John  Penrice,  who  in 
turn  disposed  of  the  paper  to  Stroud  &  Jones.  They  continued  for 
some  time,  when  it  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  X'ew  Orleans  Bee.  or  L'Abeille  de  la  X'ouvelle-Orleans,  is 
the  oldest  paper  in  Louisiana.  Its  tirst  number  appeared  on  Sept. 
1,  1827,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  issued  regu- 
larly. It  was  founded  by  Francis  Delaup.  who  remained  with  it 
in  various  capacities  until  his  death  in  1878.  Originally,  the  paper 
was  printed  in  both  English  and  French,  but  in  1872  the  English 
was  discontinued  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  published  in 
French  only.  Daily  and  weekly  editions  are  now  issued,  and 
L'Abeille's  prospects  for  the  future  are  such  as  to  justify  the  pre- 
diction that  it  will  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Louisi- 
ana journalism  for  years  to  come.  The  present  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Bee,  Mr.  .Xnuand  Capdevielle,  has  lately  been  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  for 
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his  services  in  maintaining  the  French  language  in  Louisiana.  Next 
to  the  Bee  in  point  of  age  comes  the  Picayune,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Jan.,  1837,  by  Francis  A.  Lumsden  and  George  \V.  Kendall, 
both  of  whom  were  practical  printers.  Liunsden  had-  been  foreman 
in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Standard,  and  Kendall  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  job  printing  department  of  The  True  American.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Picayune  was  a  four-column  folio,  the  size  of  each  page 
being  11  by  14  inches.  The  subscription  price  for  the  daily  was 
$2.50  for  three  months;  for  the  weekly  50  cents  for  three  months, 
and  for  single  numbers  6 '4  cents.  The  type  was  set  at  No.  38 
Gravier  street,  but  the  proprietors  had  no  press  of  their  own  for 
some  time  after  the  paper  was  started.  A.  M.  Holbrook  was  sub- 
sequently taken  into  partnership  as  business  manager  and  the  firm 
took  the  name  of  Lumsden,  Kendall  &  Co.  During  the  Mexican 
war  Mr.  Kendall  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  and 
later  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  war  correspondent  for  his  paper,  no  paper  in  the  United  States 
furnishing  its  readers  with  fresher  or  more  reliable  news  from  the 
seat  of  war  than  the  Picayune.  On  Feb.  16,  1850,  the  Picayune 
office  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  said  the  issue  of  that  date  was 
run  oft  from  the  presses  in  the  basement  wdiile  the  upper  story  of 
the  building  was  in  flames.  Through  the  courtesies  of  its  contem- 
poraries— the  Crescent,  the  Delta  and  the  Bee — not  a  single  issue 
was  missed,  and  in  October  following  the  great  fire  the  Picayune 
moved  into  its  new  quarters,  a  four-story  granite  building,  with  a 
better  equipment  than  ever  before.  j\Ir.  Lumsden  lost  his  life  in 
Sept..  1860,  while  on  a  lake  voyage  from  Chicago  to  BulTalo,  and 
the  publication  firm  then  took  the  name  of  Kendall,  Holbrook  & 
Co.  Mr.  Kendall  died  in  Oct.,  1867,  and  for  a  time  Mr.  Holbrook's 
name  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  the  paper.  He  died  on  Jan.  3, 
1876,  and  the  paper  is  now  published  as  a  daily,  semiweekly  and 
weekly  by  the  Nicholson  Publishing  Company  with  Thomas  G. 
Rapier  as  general  manager. 

Among  the  other  New  Orleans  ante-bellum  newspapers  may  be 
mentioned  The  Daily  Standard.  The  Commercial  Intelligencer. 
The  Louisianian.  The'  Crescent.  The  Delta,  The  Daily  Tropic  and 
The  Claiborne  Advocate,  all  of  which  now  repose  quietly  in  the 
journalistic  cemetery.  The  Deutsche  Zeitung  was  started  in  1847 
as  a  German  daily  and  weekly,  and  its  successor  the  Neue  Deutsche 
Zeitung  is  now  running  as  a  semiweekly. 

The\ew  Orleans  Times  was  started  in  1863.  while  the  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war.  and  the  Democrat  was  established 
in  1875  in  the  days  of  reconstruction.  In  1879  a  syndicate  headed 
by  Maj.  E.  A.  Burke  purchased  the  Democrat  and  the  following 
year  Mr.  Burke  became  sole  owner  of  the  paper.  In  Dec.  1881, 
he  bought  the  Times  and  consolidated  the  two  papers  under  the 
name  of  the  Xew  C^rleaus  Times-Democrat,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  best  known  papers  in  the  South,  issuing  daily  and  semiweekly 
editions.  Page  M.  Baker  and  Xorman  Walker  are  the  present 
editors. 
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Prior  to  tlie  Civil  war  a  number  of  papers  were  establislied  at 
various  points  in  tiic  state  outsitlc  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Planters'  Intelliyencer  was  fiiunded  at  .Alexandria  in  1827  by 
R.  Smith.  The  .\le.xandria  L^azette  was  established  a  year  or  two 
later  by  Smith  &;  .McCoy.  In  1838  Louis  Zimm  started  the  Red 
River  Rei)ublican  at  Alexandria,  the  first  Democratic  paper  in 
Rapides  parish,  and  the  next  year  the  Red  River  Whig;  was  started 
at  the  same  place  in  opposition,  with  John  H.  Ransdell  as  editor. 
The  Caddo  Gazette  of  Shreveport  began  its  career  about  1840,  anil 
in  spite  of  hard  knocks  it  survived  until  1871.  The  Uaton  Rouge 
Advocate  and  the  Baton  Rouge  Gazette  were  both  active  political 
organs  during  the  40's.  In  the  latter  part  of  1843  G.  .A..  Stevens 
began  the  puijlication  of  the  Marksville  \'illager,  in  English  and 
French,  but  in  March,  1844,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  New  \"illager. 
which  was  published  by  .\.  Denas.  In  the  spring  of  1859  the  paper 
was  purchased  by  P.  D'Artl}'s,  who  changed  the  name  to  Le 
Pelican.  In  June,  184.5,  the  Western  Democrat  was  established  at 
Alexandria  by  David  Martin.  Tlie  I'rairie  Star,  a  Whig  paper,  was 
started  at  Marksville  in  August,  1848.  by  E.  J.  Foster,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Xatchitoches  Chronicle  was  founded  by  Thomas 
C.  Hunt.  The  first  paper  in  De  Soto  parish  was  the  Logansport 
Advertiser,  which  was  established  by  Peter  Shearer  sometime  in 
the  40's.  In  April,  1849,  it  was  changed  to  the  Mansfield  Adver- 
tiser, the  publishers  at  that  time  being  Hamilton  &  Parsons.  The 
Independent,  printed  in  both  English  and  French,  was  established 
at  Abbeville  in  1852  by  \'al  \'eazey.  Five  years  later  he  sold  it  to 
E.  I.  Guegnon,  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Meridional,  under 
which  it  is  still  running.  The  Opelousas  Courier  was  started  in 
1852  by  J.  H.  Sandoz,  and  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  same  year 
Le  Meschacebe,  the  first  paper  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, began  its  career,  its  founiler  being  Charles  Lassigue.  It  is  now 
published  at  Reserve  and  has  always  been  printed  in  both  English 
and  French.  The  Calcasieu  Press  was  founded  in  1855  by  Martel 
&  Spence,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Lake  Charles  Press.  In 
June,  1856,  Fenlon  Cannon  and  S.  L.  Taylor  began  the  publication 
of  L'Organe  Central  at  Marksville.  It  was  printed  in  English  and 
French  and  was  intendeil  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Know  Xothing 
party  in  that  section.  Consequently  its  career  ended  with  the 
downfall  of  that  organization.  The  Bossier  Times  was  established 
by  Mitchell  &  Lowry  in  1857.  In  Sept.,  1858.  Mitchell  became  the 
sole  owner  and  continued  the  publication  of  the  Times  until  some 
time  in  1859,  when  it  suspentled.  The  outfit  was  purchased  by 
A.  A.  Abney  and  B.  F.  and  T.  M.  Fort,  who  established  the  Bossier 
Banner  the  same  year.  The  Sparta  Times,  the  official  organ  of 
Bienville  parish,  was  pu1)Iishcd  bv  a  Capt.  Twitchell  during  the 
50"s.  About  1859  The  Jeft'ersonian'  was  started  at  Sjiarta  by  judge 
J.  R.  Head  as  an  anti-secession  organ,  and  in  1860  The  Southern 
Banner  was  started  at  the  same  place  bv  W.  E.  Paxton  in  opposi- 
tion to  The  Jeffersonian.  The  Sugar  Planter  was  estalilished  at 
West  r.aton  Rouge  in  1859.  It  is  still  running,  and.  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, is  dc\-oted  chiclly  to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  industry. 
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In  tlic  decade  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  tlie  disturbeil  state  of  the  pubHc  mind  offered  encouragement 
lo  jiiurnaHsts  of  ambitious  propensities,  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
ber oi  newspaper  enter|)rises  were  launched,  most  of  which  ended 
in  failure.  Among  the  Louisiana  publications  that  sprang  up  and 
perished  during  this  period  may  be  mentioned  The  Minden  Iris. 
'riie  Miuden  Herakl,  The  .Minden  Montor.  The  Mansfield  Colum- 
bian, the  Alexandria  Reporter,  The  Shreveport  Night  Guard,  The 
Alexandria  Constitutional,  The  Homer  Iliad,  and  the  Commercial 
Xews  of  Shreveport. 

Since  the  war  a  large  number  of  newspapers  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  state,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  an\  thing  like  a  detailed 
history  of  each  one.  Ayer's  Newspaper  Directory  for  1908  gi\es 
the  following  list   of   Louisiana   publications: 

Dailies. — Alexandria  Town  Talk.  Baton  Rouge  State,  Baton 
Rouge  Truth,  Benton  Watchman,  Crowley  Signal,  Donaldsonville 
Times,  Hammond  Herald,  Jennings  Times-Record,  Lake  Charles 
American,  Lake  Charles  Press,  Monroe  News,  Alonroe  Star,  New 
Iberia  Enterprise-Leader,  New  C)rleans  Abeille,  New  Orleans 
Item,  New  Orleans  News,  New  Orleans  Picayune,  New  Orleans 
States,  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  Plaquemine  South.  Ruston 
Leader,  Shreveport  Journal  and  Shreveport  Times.  A  majority 
of  these  dailies  do  not  issue  Sunday  editions. 

Semiweeklies. — Abbeville  Idea,  Lafayette  Advertiser,  New  Or- 
leans Neue  Deutsche  Zeitung,  New  Orleans  Picayune,  New  Orleans 
States,  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  and  Shreveport  Times. 

Weeklies.— Abbeville  Herald,  Abbe\ille  ^Meridional,  Alexandria 
Baptist  Chronicle,  Alexandria  Louisiana  Baptist,  Alexandria  Lou- 
isiana Democrat,  Alexandria  Town  Talk,  Amite  City  Florida  Par- 
ishes, Arabi  Saint  Bernard  \'oice,  Arcadia  Argus.  Bastrop  Enter- 
prise, Baton  Rouge  Banner  (colored).  Baton  Rouge  People,  Baton 
Rouge  State,  Baton  Rouge  Truth,  Benton  Bossier  Banner,  Bernice. 
Journal.  Bernice  Union  Herald,  Berwick  Register,  Bogalusa  Amer- 
ican, Boyce  Advertiser.  Breaux  Bridge  \'alley  of  the  Teche  (Eng- 
lish and  French).  Bunkie  Review,  Clinton  Southern  Watchman, 
Colfax  Chronicle,  Colfax  Grant  Parish  Democrat,  Columbia  Cald- 
well Watchman,  Convent  Interim  (English  and  French),  Cou- 
shatta  Citizen,  Covington  News,  Covington  Saint  Tammany 
I-'armer,  Crowley  Rice  lielt  News,  Crowley  Signal,  Delhi  Amer- 
ican Citizen  (colored),  Denham  Springs  News.  De  Ridder  Enter- 
prise, De  Ridder  Messenger,  Dodson  Times,  Donaldsonville  Chief. 
Donaldsonville  Democrat,  Donaldsonville  Fraternal  Union  (col- 
ored), Donaldsonville  Progress,  Eros  Plaindealer,  Eunice  Gall, 
Eunice  News,  I'arnierville  Gazette,  Floyd  News,  Franklin  Saint 
Mary  Banner.  I'"ranklin  Saint  Mary  Record,  Franklin  Watchman 
and  X'indicator  News.  Franklinton  New  Era,  F"ranklinton  Wash- 
ington Leader,  Gibsland  Xews,  Grand  Cane  Advocate,  Greensburg 
Saint  Helena  Echo,  Gretna  Colored  American  Appeal,  Gretna  Jef- 
fersonian,  Gueydan  News,  Hahnville  Saint  Charles  Herald,  Ham- 
mond Herald,  Hammond  Louisiana  Sun,  Hammond  Southern  \'in- 
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dicator,  Harrisdnhiirii  Catahoula  Xcus,  Harrisonburg  Xew  Era, 
Haynesvillc  Indepciulcnt,  Homer  Guardian  Journal,  Hounia  Cour- 
ier, Hounia  Terrebonne  Times.  Independence  News,  Jackson  Demo- 
cratic Record,  Jackson  Feliciana  Record,  Jeanerette  Coast  Herald, 
Jena  Tribune,  Jennings  Times-Record,  Jonesboro  Jackson  Inde- 
pendent, Kaplan  Times,  Kentwood  Commercial,  Lafayette  Adver- 
tiser, Lafayette  liazette.  Lake  Arthur  Herald,  Lake  Charles  Amer- 
ican, Lake  Charles  Press,  Lake  Providence  Banner-Democrat. 
Lakeside  Cameron  Courier,  Lecompte  Drummer,  Leesville  Leader, 
Leesville  \'ernon  News.  Lockport  Lafourche  Democrat,  Logans- 
port  Inter-State  Newsboy,  Mansfield  De  Soto  Progress.  Mansfield 
Enterprise,  Mansfield  Journal,  Many  Sabine  Banner,  Marksville 
Avoyelles  Enterprise.  Marksville  News.  Mer  Rouge  Democrat, 
Mindcn  Colored  Reformer,  Minden  Democrat,  Minden  Webster 
Signal,  Monroe  Bulletin,  Monroe  News,  Morgan  City  Review, 
Morgan  City  Rural  Topics,  Xapoleonville  Pioneer,  Natchitoches 
Enterprise,  Natchitoches  Times,  New  Iberia  Enterprise,  New 
Iberia  Iberian,  (See  New  Orleans  below.)  New  Roads  Pointe 
Coupee  I'.anner,  New  Roads  Pointe  Coupee  Echo,  Opelousas  Cour- 
ier, Opelousas  Saint  Landry  Clarion,  Patterson  New  Era,  Plaque- 
mine  Iberville  South,  Point  a  la  Hache  Plaquemines  Protector, 
Pollock  News,  Rayne  Tribune,  Rayville  Richland  Beacon-News, 
Reserve  Meschacebe  (English  and  French),  Ringgold  Vibrator, 
Roseland  Herald.  Ruston  Leader.  Ruston  New  Era  (colored).  Rus- 
ton  P^rogressive  Age,  Saint  Francisville  True  Democrat.  Saint  Jo- 
seph Tensas  Gazette,  Saint  ^^lartinville  Evangeline  (English  and 
French),  Saint  Martinville  Messenger.  Saint  Martinville  Saint  ]^lar- 
tin  Banner.  Shrcveport  Caucasian  (which  also  issues  a  tri-weekly 
edition),  Shreveport  Louisiana  Searchlight  (colored),  Shreveport 
News-Enter])rise  (colored),  Shreveport  Times.  Shreveport  Watch- 
man (colored),  Slaughter  Enterprise.  Slidell  Advocate,  Tallulah 
Madison  Journal.  T}iibodaux  Commercial  Journal.  Thibodaux  La- 
fourche Comet.  Thibodaux  Sentinel.  Vidalia  Concordia  Sentinel, 
Vivian  Tri-State  Sun.  Washington  Post.  Waterproof  Enterprise, 
Welsh  Rice  Belt  Journal.  West  Baton  Rouge  Sugar  Planter,  \\hite 
Castle  White  Castilian.  Wilson  News,  Winnfield  Comrade,  Winn- 
ficld  I'armer's  L'nion  Banner.  Winnfield  Southern  Sentinel,  Winns- 
boro  Rising  Star.  Zwolle  Eagle. 

The  weekly  publications  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  the 
Abeille.  Catholic  Churchman,  Christian  Advocate.  Harlequin.  Her- 
ald, Italo- Americano.  Jewish  Ledger,  Jewish  Spectator,  Louisiana 
Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer,  Louisiana  Record  (colored), 
Morning  Star.  Olive  and  Blue  (published  by  the  students  of  Tulane 
university  during  the  school  year).  Picayune.  Southwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (colored).  Southwestern  Presbyterian.  Sunday 
States.  Sugar  Planters'  Journal  and  the  L'nited  Labor  Journal. 
,  Seminionthlies. — Only  a  few  semimonthly  journals  appear  in  the 
directory.  'Ih.ey  arc  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal.  Messenger,  \"indi- 
cator  and  Y.  .M.  H.  A.  Magazine  of  New  Orleans,  and  The  Look- 
out of  (.Ipelousas. 
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Monthlies. — Alexandria  Louisiana  Christian,  Crowley  Rice  Jour- 
nal and  Southern  Farmer,  The  Industrialist,  Insurance  Agent, 
Louisiana  Grocer,  Louisiana  School  Review,  Medical  Surgical 
Journal,  Men  and  Matters.  Otld  Fellows'  Reporter,  Southern  Buck, 
Scjuare  and  Compass,  and  the  Trade  Index,  all  published  in  Xew 
Orleans,  Tiie  Opelousas  Baptist  Advocate  (colored),  and  the  Winn- 
field  Guardian. 

Quarterly. — The  Coniptes  Rendus  de  I'Athenee  Louisianais. 

Newton,  Cherubusco,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  May  15,  1848.  He  received  an  academic 
education;  taught  school  and  at  the  same  time  read  law;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  state. 
In  1873  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Col.  William  J.  Hall, 
which  continued  until  Col.  Hall's  death  in  1884.  Mr.  Xewton 
entered  local  politics:  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1879  and 
served  for  4  years;  declined  an  appointment  as  judge  in  1885,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  in  active  practice ;  and  was  elected  to  the  50th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1886. 

New  Verda,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Grant 
parish,  is  about  2  miles  southwest  of  Verda,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  10  miles  north  of  Colfax,  the  parish  seat. 

Nezpique,  a  post-hamlet  of  Acadia  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou 
Nezpique,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  8  miles 
northwest  of  Iota,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  in  the  great  rice 
district  of  southwestern  Louisiana,  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  40. 

Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  L'.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  was  born 
at  Hanover,  \'a.,  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege, and  during  the  War  of  1812  served  as  captain  and  major.  He 
moved  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  sugar  planter ;  was  secre- 
tary of  state ;  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  Charles  E.  A. 
Gayarre,  declined,  and  served  from  1836  to  1841.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Terrebonne  parish.  La.,  Dec.  24,  1857. 

Nicholls,  a  post-hamlet  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  almost  opposite  Empire,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  18  miles  below  Pointe  a  la 
Hache.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  for  several  lines  of  steam- 
ers and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Nicholls,  Francis  Tillou,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  20th  and  23d  governor  of  Louisiana,  is  a  native  of  that  state, 
having  been  born  at  Donaldsonville,- Aug.  20,  1834,  the  youngest 
child  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  Louise  H.  (Drake)  Nicholls.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  John  Xicholls  of  Cornwall.  England,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812;  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legislature; 
judge  of  the  district  court  for  several  years;  and  who  was  appointed 
senior  judge  of  the  court  of  ajipeals  in  1843.  Francis  T.  Xicholls 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  acailcmy.  Xew  Orleans,  until  appointed 
a  cadet   in   the   L'.   S.  militarv   acadcniv  at  West   Point,   where  he 
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graduated  in  1833  and  \\a>  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of 
artilicn-,  in  wliich  capacity  he  served  against  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida  and  later  was  stationed  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.  In  1S36  he 
resigneil  his  commission  in  the  army  to  study  law;  was  achnitted 
to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  began  practice  at  Napoleonville.  La.  W  hen 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  raised  a  company  of  infantry,  uf  whicii 
he  was  made  captain,  and  when  the  company  was  assigned  to  the 
8th  La.  regiment  he  was  matle  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  was  in  the  tirst  battle  at  Manassas,  \'a.,  June  21,  18(il, 
was  next  with  Ta\  lor"s  brigade  of  Ewell's  division  in  northern 
\'irginia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  participated  in  Stonewall 
Jackson's  valley  campaign,  losing  his  left  arm  at  Winchester,  May 
25.  At  the  same  engagement  he  was  captured,  but  was  exchanged 
the  following  September.  In  the  meantime  the  15th  La.  infantry 
had  been  organized  antl  he  had  Ijeen  commissioned  its  colonel,  but 
before  he  could  join  the  res^iment  he  was  promoted  to  Ijrigadier- 
general  (Oct.  14,  1862),  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d  La. 
brigade,  Trimble's  division.  Jackson's  corps,  which  he  gallantly 
led  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Here  he  lost  his  left  foot  by 
a  shell,  and  after  he  became  convalescent  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  Lynchburg  until  1864.  when  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  conscript  bureau  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  depart- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  Marshall.  Tex.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  West  Point 
academy  by  President  Cleveland.  In  1888  lie  was  again  chosen 
governor  of  the  state,  and  in  18','2  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
Louisiana  sui)reme  court. 

Nicholls'  Administration. — The  first  administration  of  Gov.  Xich- 
olls  began  with  his  inauguration  at  St.  Patrick's  hall,  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Jan.  8.  1877.  Tlie  reason  of  his  inauguration  at  this 
hall  instead  of  at  the  state  house  was  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
possession  of  S.  B.  Packard,  who  had  been  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1876.  and  who  claimed  the  office  by  \'irtue  of 
the  report  of  the  returning  board,  of  which  all  the  members  were 
Republicans.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  Nicholls  had 
the  support  of  the  people.  All  over  the  state  public  meetings  were 
held  and  resolutions  adopted  pledging  support  and  allegiance  to 
his  administration.  On  the  9th  several  thousand  members  of  tlie 
White  League  (q.  v.).  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Frederick  X. 
Ogden,  took  possession  of  the  police  stations,  the  arsenal  and  the 
cabildo.  these  places  being  surrendered  peaceably  or  with  onl}'  a 
slight  show  of  resistance.  The  same  day  Gov.  Nicholls  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Louisiana:  "I  would  lie 
most  profoundly  surprised  antl  disappointed  should  any  citizen  of 
Louisiana  at  this  moment  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  be  guilty  of 
any  excesses  whatsoever.  There  is  danger  in  collecting  in  large 
bodies.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  retire  at  once  peacefully  to  your 
homes.  The  greater  the  wrongs  to  whicli  you  have  been  sub- 
jected,  the  greater   to  your  own   credit   should   you   recognize   and 
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recollect  your  own  simple  and  plain  iluty  as  citizens.  Let  no  one 
be  iiijnred.  Imwever  t)hnoxious  he  may  be,  and  let  the  people  of 
tlie  whole  countr}'  see  that  we  are  law-abidinrj.  just  and  moderate." 

lien.  Aiisur  received  orders  from  the  president  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  between  the  two  state  ^governments,  but  the  U.  S.  troops 
were  not  used  to  establish  the  authority  of  Packard,  as  had  been 
tlone  in  the  case  of  Kellogg.  This  condition  of  affairs  caused  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Packard  legislature  to  desert  and  go  over 
to  that  of  Nicholls.  The  Packartl  legislature  was  never  able  to 
secure  a  quorum  in  the  senate,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  on 
Inn.  10  a  joint  session  of  that  assembly  elected  \V.  P.  Kellogg  to 
the  United  States  senate,  only  17  senators  and  66  representatives 
being  present.  Packard  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  state 
house,  which  was  strongly  guarded.  The  Democrats  understood 
that  any  attack  upon  it  would  precipitate  a  conflict  with  Gen. 
Augur's  troops,  and  wisely  refrained  from  making  any  attempt  in 
that  direction.  Thus  matters  stood  until  March  1,  when  Packard 
appealed  to  President  Grant  for  the  recognition  of  his  government 
and  received  the  following  answer:  "The  president  directs  me  to 
state  frankly  that  he  does  not  believe  public  opinion  will  longer  sup- 
j)ort  the  maintenance  of  state  governments  in  Louisiana  by  the  use 
of  the  military,  and  that  he  must  concur  in  this  manifest  feeling. 
The  troops  will  hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  protect  life  and  property 
from  mob  violence  when  the  state  authorities  fail ;  but  under  the 
remaining  days  of  his  official  life  they  will  not  be  used  to  establish 
or  to  pull  down  either  claimant  for  control  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
his  purpose  to  recognize  either  claimant. 

C.  C.  SNIFFIX,  Secretary." 

This  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  Packard  and  his  adherents, 
though  they  may  have  been  able  to  derive  some  comfort  from  a 
despatch  from  U.  S.  JMarshal  Pitkin  the  next  day.  which  stated : 
"Any  aggressive  course  taken  by  the  Nicholls  element  will  be 
promptlv  arrested.  *  '*  *  All  we  asked  was  a  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  till  President  Hayes"  accession.  This  we  have. 
Hon.  \\'.  }\.  Hunt  accompanied  the  president-elect  hither  from 
Ohio,  and  authorizes  me  to  say  to  you  that  Gov.  Hayes  unquali- 
fiedly states  that  he  has  given  nobody  warrant  to  indicate  what  will 
be  his  policy  toward  Louisiana.  Do  not  permit  your  friends  to  feel 
any  disquietude  because  Xicholls'  agents  here  despatch  empty 
fictions  by  the  yard.  A  member  of  the  cabinet  said  to  me  a  few 
moments  ago  'President  Hayes  would  impeach  his  own  title  were 
he  to  refuse  Gov.  Packard  recognition.'  " 

President  Hayes  was  inaugurated  on  March  .t.  and  soon  after- 
ward began  the  consideration  of  some  course  looking  toward  a 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Louisiana  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
precipitate  a  conflict  that  would  again  render  their  presence  neces- 
sary. To  this  end  he  decided  to  send  a  commission  to  New  Or- 
leans to  represent  him  unofficially  and  undertake  to  carry  out  his 
object.  The  commission  was  composed  of  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
of  Connecticut;  Judge  Charles  r>.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois:  Gen.  John 
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M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky;  ex-Gov.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Tennessee; 
and.  Wayne  McX'eagli,  of  Pennsylvania.  On  April  2  the  secretary 
of  state  placed  in  the  hands  uf  the  commissioners  written  instruc- 
tions, of  which  tiic  following  were  the  principal  features;  "That 
you  should  de\-ote  your  first  and  principal  attention  to  a  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  an  acknowledgment  of  one  government  for  pur- 
poses of  an  exercise  of  authority  within  the  state.  *  *  *  jf 
these  obstacles  should  prove  inseparable  from  whatever  reason,  and 
the  hope  of  a  single  government  in  all  its  departments  be  disap- 
pointed, it  should  be  your  next  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  recog- 
nition of  a  single  legislature  as  the  depositary  of  the  representati\e 
will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  '■'  *  *  If,  therefore,  the  disputing 
interests  can  concur  in  or  be  reduced  to  a  single  legislature  for  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  composing  this 
unhappy  strife." 

The  commission  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans  on  April  5  and  the  same 
day  Packard  sent  a  despatch  to  the  president,  asking  that  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  be  amended  and  enlarged  so  as  to 
give  them  power  to  determine  which  was  the  legal  government, 
which  the  legal  judiciary,  and  whether  domestic  violence  and  in- 
surrection prevailed  in  the  state,  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4, 
Article  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  request  was 
not  granted,  and  the  commission  proceeded  with  its  labors.  A  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  Xew  Orleans  on  the  6th.  at  which  the  com- 
missioners were  present.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  Federal  government,  expressing  confi- 
dence in  Gov.  Xicholls,  denouncing  the  pretensions  of  Packard,  and 
claiming  the  right  of  local  self  government.  A  committee  of  the 
general  assemblv  extended  to  the  visitors  the  hospitality  of  the 
state.  On  the  16th  the  legislature  adopted  a  joint  resolution  setting 
forth  the  policy  of  the  Xicholls  government,  viz. ;  To  accept  in 
good  faith  the  'l3th,  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Federal  con- 
stitution ;  the  rigid  and  impartial  enforcement  of  law;  the  promo- 
tion of  kindly  relations  between  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the 
state;  and  tlie  education  of  all  classes  of  people.  The  resolution 
was  transmitted  to  the  commission  by  Gov.  Xicholls  on  the  18th, 
with  his  approval.  Two  days  later  the  commission  finished  its 
labors  and  the  president  directed  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  such 
barracks  as  might  be  selected  for  their  accommodation.  On  the 
21st  the  Packard  legislature  disbanded,  several  members  going 
over  to  the  Xicholls  legislature  at  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  and  others 
handing  in  their  resignations.  The  final  report  of  the  commission 
was  made  on  the  21st,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  on  the  24th.  and 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Xicholls  was  firmly  established.  One 
paragraph  of  the  commission's  report  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice,  i.  e. :  "It  should  be  further  stated  that  it  is  not  claimed 
by  the  counsel  for  the  X^'icholls  government  that  the  legislature 
could  not  create  a  returning  board  and  clothe  it  with  these  powers 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  since  the 
provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  on  which  they  rely,  relate  only 
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to  tlic  election  of  mcmliers  of  the  lef^jislature,  of  the  sjovernor  and 
the  heutenant-governor."  This  statement  was  doubtless  incorpo- 
rated in  the  report  in  order  to  c|uiet  the  president's  mind  regarding 
the  validity  of  his  own  title  to  office,  for  it  seemed  to  be  an  anoma- 
lous condition  that  Gov.  Xicholls  should  have  been  legally  elected, 
while  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  was  given  to  Hayes. 

The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  had  adjourned  on  March  1. 
i)iit  a  special  session  was  called  immediately  and  it  continued  until 
Ai)ril  26.  Its  legality  being  fully  established,  Henry  M.  Spoftord 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  on  the  24th  without  opposition, 
though  89  ballots  had  previously  been  taken.  During  the  two  ses- 
sions much  important  legislation  was  enacted.  Expenses  were  re- 
duced, the  laws  simplified,  committees  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  several  state  offices,  and  the  election  law  of  1872  was 
repealed.  May  10  was  generally  observed  throughout  the  state  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving.  On  July  5  proceedings  were  commenced 
against  the  members  of  the  returning  board  for  uttering  forged  and 
counterfeit  returns,  and  the  case  was  brought  to  trial  in  Jan.,  1878. 
Thomas  C.  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  but  the  supreme  court  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict and  discharged  the  prisoner  from  custody,  "not  because  the 
act  charged  was  not  committed,  but  because  when  committed  it 
constituted  no  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  state." 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  Jan.  8.  1878.  Gov.  Nicholls 
said :  "Today  peace  and  quiet  prevail  throughout  the  state ;  politi- 
cal excitement  has  ended  :  the  voice  of  the  people  is  everywhere 
respected ;  the  rights  of  all  are  fully  guaranteed :  the  laws,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  courts,  are  properly  and  impartially 
administered  and  enforced:  and  in  spite  of  the  unpropitious  season, 
which  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  our  agriculturists,  and 
marred  to  some  extent  the  bright  material  prospects  of  1877,  there 
exists  a  strong  feeling  of  hope,  relief  and  content  among  all  classes 
in  Louisiana."  He  reported  the  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
state,  when  the  refunding  should  have  been  completed,  to  be  Sll,- 
78.\203.21,  and  recommended  rigid  economy  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations. In  closing,  he  protested  against  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  U.  S.  senate  in  rejecting  Judge  SpoiTord  and  seating  Mr. 
Kellogg,  a  protest  that  was  sulisequently  concurred  in  by  the  legis- 
lature. During  the  session  retrenchments  were  made  in  the  various 
state  offices  and  departments  amounting  to  about  $130,000,  and  the 
expense  of  the  general  assembly  was  S200.000  less  than  any  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction  period.  Twentv-one 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution  were  adopted  and  submitted 
to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election,  when  all  were  defeated. 
The  year  1878  is  memorable  for  the  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
that  carried  off  nearly  4.000  persons,  among  them  Gen.  John  B. 
Tlood.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  education  this  year. 
A  imiversity  for  colored  students  was  ordered  established  in  New 
Orleans:  the  state  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege at  liaton  Rouge  was  recognized,  and  on  Xov.  4  the  academical 
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department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  opened,  after  a 
tliorongh  reorjjanization. 

The  legislature  of  1879  assembled  on  Jan.  6,  Lieut.-Gov.  Wiltz 
presiding  in  tlie  senate  and  John  C-  Aloncure  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house.  Benjamin  F.  Jonas  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  to  suc- 
ceed James  B.  Eustis.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  on  April  21,  delegates 
to' be  elected  on  March  18.  (See  Constitutional  Conventions.)  As 
this  was  the  year  for  the  election  of  state  officers,  a  Democratic 
state  convention  met  at  New  Orleans  on  Oct.  6  and  nominatctl 
the  following  ticket:  For  governor,  Louis  A.  Wiltz;  lieutenant- 
governor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery ;  secretary  of  state,  W.  S.  Strong ; 
auditor,  Allen  Jumel ;  attorney -general,  J.  C.  Egan ;  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  E.  H.  Fay.  The  Republican  convention  met  on 
Oct.  21  and  nominated  Taylor  Beattie  for  governor;  James  AI. 
Gillespie,  lieutenant-governor;  James  D.  Kennedy  (colored),  sec- 
retary of  state ;  Clodius  Mayo,  auditor ;  Don  A.  Pardee,  attorney- 
general ;  AL  F.  Bonzano.  superintendent  of  schools.  The  election 
was  held  on  Dec.  8,  when  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  86,494  to  27,346;  the  entire  Democratic  state  ticket  was  victori- 
ous by  large  majorities,  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
likewise  Democratic. 

The  first  administration  of  Gov.  Nicholls  came  to  an  end  on 
Jan.  14,  1880,  when  Gov.  Wiltz  was  inaugurated.  On  May  21, 
1888,  his  second  administration  began,  James  JefTries  being  at  the 
same  time  inducted  into  office  as  lieutenant-governor.  Quite  a 
difTerent  state  of  affairs  existed  now  as  compared  with  the  time  he 
was  first  elected  governor.  No  unscrupulous  politicians  disputed 
his  title  to  the  office,  nor  no  Federal  troops  stood  as  a  menace  to 
his  asserting  his  rights.  During  the  twelve  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  recognition  of  his  government  by  PVesident  Hayes,  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  state  along  all  lines.  The  state 
treasury,  instead  of  being  bankrupt,  showed  balances  in  the  sev- 
eral funds  on  April  30.  amounting  to  nearly  §485,000.  Gov. 
Nicholls  gave  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  in  1888  a  state  board  of  education  was  created. 
It  was  composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney-general  and  the 
superintendent  of  education,  who  were  members  ex-officio.  and 
six  citizens — one  from  each  of  the  Congressional  districts — to  be 
appointed  bv  the  governor.  School  returns  from  all  but  four  par- 
ishes for  the  school  year  of  1888-89  reported  1.304  white  and  665 
colored  schools  in  operation,  with  110.914  pupils  enrolled. 

In  Oct.,  1889.  indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand  jury  at 
New  Orleans  against  former  state  treasurer  E.  A.  Burke  fq.  v.) 
for  irregularities  in  the  issue  and  negotiation  of  bonds.  The  state 
immigration  bureau  and  an  immigration  association,  supported  by 
private  enter])rise.  were  active  in  advertising  the  resources  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  immigrants,  and  several  con- 
ventions were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  state  to  further  the 
work  of  these  societies. 
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Tlie  regular  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  began  on  Alay 
IJ,  18''0.  Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  providing  for  equal  but 
-eparate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  passengers  on  all  railroads. 
A  vigi irons  campaign  was  waged  by  an  association  called  the 
Anti  Lottery  League  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  renew 
tiie  charter  of  the  Louisiana  state  lottery,  which  'did  not  expire 
until  Jan.  1,  1S94.  and  charges  of  accepting  bribes  were  made 
against  some  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  (See  Lotteries.) 
All  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  were  reported  in 
good  condition,  and  agricultural  statistics  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  productions  over  the  crops  of  the  previous  year.  The 
<cnsus  of  1890  gave  the  population  of  the  state  as  LI  17,605,  an 
increase  of  138,9^%  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Some  excite- 
ment occurred  in  the  fall  of  the  year  over  the  murder  of  David 
C.  Hennessey,  chief  of  the  Xew  Orleans  police,  by  men  supposed 
to  be  members  of  the  Italian  Matia  (q.  v.).  The  year  1891  was- 
unevcntful.  except  for  the  spirited  discussion  of  the  lottery  ques- 
tion, which  continued  without  abatement. 

Five  candidates  for  governor  were  nominated  to  be  voted  for  at 
the  election  on  April  19,  1892,  viz :  Murphy  J.  Foster,  who  was- 
nominated  as  an  anti-lottery  candidate  on  a  ticket  formed  by  a 
fusion  of  one  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  Farmers'" 
Alliance;  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  who  claimed  to  represent  the  regu- 
lar Democracy:  Albert  H.  Leonard  and  John  Ebreaux,  each  rep- 
resenting a  faction  of  the  Republican  party:  and  R.  L.  TannehilL 
the  candidate  of  the  People's  party.  Ex-Gov.  Kellogg  canvassed 
the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  Leonard  ticket,  and  ex-Gov.  War- 
moth  supported  Ebreaux.  In  the  election  Foster  received  79,270 
votes;  McEnery.  46.739;  Leonard.  28.834:  Ebreaux.  11.301  :  Tanne- 
hill.  8,502.  Gov.  Foster  was  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
legislative  session  in  May.  and  soon  afterward  e.x-Gov.  Xicholls 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Nicholson,  James  W.,  educator,  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ala., 
June  16.  1844.  He  received  his  education  at  Homer  college.  La., 
but  left  school  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war.  During  the  engagements  at  Belmont.  Fort  Pillow, 
liaker's  creek.  Resaca,  Peachtree  creek.  Decatur,  Franklin,  Xash- 
ville,  Kinston,  and  Bentonville,  he  fought  as  a  member  of  the  12th 
regiment  of  Louisiana  infantry.  Before  entering  the  army  he  was 
interested  in  mathematics,  and  continued  his  studies  during  the 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  taught  for  several  years  and  was 
for  a  while  professor  of  mathematics  at  Homer  college.  He 
founded  Arizona  seminary,  considered  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  state.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  itr 
the  Louisiana  state  universitv,  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
•;f  which  he  was  president  i'n  1883-4,  and  1887-96.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pamphlets  upon  mathematics  which  have  been 
incorporated  inter  some  of  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  mathematical  journals  and  author  of  a 
series  of  text  books  on  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  used  in 
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the  Louisiana  schools.  President  Xicholson  was  married  in  Clai- 
borne parish,  July  30.  1876,  to  Sallie  D.,  daughter  of  James  C. 
Baker,  a  Georj^ia  merchant. 

Nickel,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Salem  creek,  8  miles  north  of  Jena,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg-,  the 
parish  seat. 

Ninock,  a  p^st-hamict  and  station  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  Bossier  parish,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  company,  has  an  express  office  and  telegraph  station, 
and  is  a  trading  center  for  the  surrounding  district. 

Noble,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Sabine  parish,  is  a 
station  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  about  12  miles  north- 
west of  Many,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  the  western  timber  district 
and  its  location  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  and  the  Shreveport,  Xoble  &  Southern  railroads  make's 
it  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  the  large  area  of  timber  coun- 
try between  the  railroad  and  the  Sabine  river.  It  has  sawmills 
and  other  lumber  industries,  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  and 
telegraph  offices,  several  good  mercantile  establishments,  and  in 
1900  reported  a  population  of  110. 

Nolan,  Philip,  was  an  Irish  adventurer  who  lived  in  Kentucky 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  ISth  century,  and  who  acquired  consid- 
erable notoriety  through  his  association  with  Gen.  Wilkinson,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  agent  in  Louisiana  from  1789  to  1791.  When 
Wilkinson  gave  up  his  monopoly  of  the  New  Orleans  trade  in 
1791  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  L".  S.  army,  Nolan  made  a  trip 
down  the  river  and  did  not  return  to  Kentucky  for  about  five  years. 
During  this  time  he  visited  Mexico  on  a  trading  expedition,  but 
his  passport  did  not  prevent  his  being  suspected  as  a  spv,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty  by  being  cheated  out  of  his  goods.  He 
then  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Indians,  turned  hunter  and 
trapper,  sold  furs  and  caught  wild  horses,  bringing  50  head  with 
him  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  says  he  was  "received  as  a  person 
risen  from  the  dead  and  was  protected  by  the  Baron."  (Caronde- 
let.)  On  June  10.  1796,  he  wrote  to  Wilkinson  from  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  that  he  had  been  suspected  as  a  spy  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
even  by  Gayoso.  so  that  he  dared  not  write.  "A  letter  from  a 
trader  in  horses,"  said  he,  "to  a  general  of  the  Federal  armies, 
would  have  confirmed  suspicions  that  were  nearly  fatal  to  me." 
He  then  resumed  his  relations  with  Wilkinson,  and  it  is  said  that 
"he  received  from  Thomas  Power,  Carondelet's  agent,  the  S9,640 
sent  up  to  New  Madrid  for  the  general.  In  the  winter  of  1796  he 
again  descended  the  Mississippi  with  a  lot  of  Kentucky  produce, 
and  on  this  occasion  bore  a  cipher  letter  from  \Vilkinson  to  Gavoso, 
then  governor  of  the  Natchez  district,  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation: "This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Nolan,  whom  you 
know  is  a  child  of  my  own  raising,  true  to  his  profession  and  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  Spain.  I  consider  him  a  powerful  instrument 
in  our  hands'  should  occasion  offer." 
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Tlio  Spanisli  authorities,  however,  diil  not  place  much  confidence 
ill  Nolan.  Gayoso  said  of  him:  "He  is  a  vile  man  and  my  im- 
l>!acable  enemy,  yet  he  treats  me  with  attention.  The  Uaron 
knows  him,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  protect  me  from  his- 
veiiLjeance.  I  have,  however,  my  fears ;  and  I  may  yet  be  obliged 
to  shoot  the  monster  with  a  poisoned  arrow."  On  July  13,  1801,. 
( "lov.  Salcedo,  who  had  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  about  a 
nitinth  before,  informed  the  Spanish  government  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  arm  and  equip  the  militia  of  the  Xatchitoches  dis- 
trict "with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  projects  of  the  American 
bandit,  Philip  Xolan,  who  had  introduced  himself  into  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  of  Xew  Spain  with  36  armed  men."  About  this 
time  Xolan  was  shot  and  killed  by  Spanish  soldiers  while  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  his  companions  being  captured  and  made  to  work 
in  the  Spanish  mines.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  made  the  name 
ot  Philip  Xolan  familiar  through  his  story  of  '"A  Man  ^Vithout  a 
Country."  Mr.  Hale  regarded  the  killing  of  Xolan  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  men  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards  by  the  American  inhabitants  of  the  ^lississippi 
valley. 

Nolia  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Xatchitoches  parish. 

Nolte,  Vincent,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  authoi- 
of  several  prominent  works  on  political  economy,  was  born  irt 
1779,  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  where  he  entered  the  mercantile  business 
as  a  mere  boy.  Later  he  pursued  the  same  occupation  in  Ham- 
burg, and  in  1804  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  entered  the  employ 
of  a  prominent  commercial  house.  His  duties  often  took  him  to 
America,  where  he  made  extensive  business  tours.  While  on  one 
of  these  missions  in  1806  he  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans  for  the  first 
time,  a  place  which  was  to  be  his  headquarters  for  many  years 
afterward.  He  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  an  eye-witness  of 
the  downfall  of  the  British  at  the  memorable  Rattle  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, Jan.  8.  1813,  which  is  vividly  portrayed  in  his  work,  "Fifty 
Years  in  both  Hemispheres."  In  this  work  he  also  tells  of  the 
employment  of  his  cotton  bales  by  the  Americans  in  the  breast 
works  along  Macarty's  canal  in  the  following  language — "The 
general  wished  to  erect  five  or  six  redoubts  along  the  Macarty 
canal,  but  the  miriness  of  the  soil  rendered  all  exertions  utterly 
fruitless.  A  French  engineer  then  suggested  to  Jackson  the  idea 
of  filling  up  the  hollowed  redoubts  with  cotton  bales,  laid  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four,  one  above  the  other."  JMr.  Xolte  contrib- 
uted quite  liberally  to  the  press,  most  of  his  contributions  being- 
of  a  political  or  economical  nature.  He  pursued  literary  work  in 
Trieste  in  1848-49.  in  the  meantime  editing  his  "View  of  the  Com- 
mercial World,"  and  his  revised  edition  of  William  Benche's  "Sys- 
tem of  Insurance."  He  was  also  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Deutsche 
Triehafen."  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  free  trade.  He 
died  in  1852. 

Normal  Schools. —  (See  State  Xormal  School.) 

Norvilla   Collegiate   Institute.— By   the  act   of   March    14,    1878, 
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William  A.  Gill,  C.  M.  Silman,  John  Freeler,  Reuben  Lee  and 
others  were  incorporated  as  a  body  politic  to  open  and  conduct  an 
institution  by  this  name  in  the  town  of  Grccnsburg.  the  parish  seat 
•of  St.  Helena  parish.  For  some  time  the  school  was  conducted  in 
Ihe  lower  story  of  the  Masonic  buiklin<j,  and  later  became  a  part 
■of  the  his^h  school  system.  ■ 

Norwood,  a  post-villag-e  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  is  a  station  on 
the  Yazoo  &  JMississippi  \'alley  R.  R.,  8  miles  northwest  of  Clin- 
ton, the  parish  seat.  It  is  the  supply  and  shipping  town  for  the 
rich  farminj^'  country  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish,  being- 
located  in  the  fruit  and  truck  farm  district  that  supplies  a  large 
<juantity  of  the  early  berries  and  fruits  that  are  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  has  a  bank,  a 
money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  in 
J900  had  a  population  of  92. 

Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange. — Instruments  of  this  nature  are 
■entitled  to  three  days"  grace,  except  bills  at  sight  or  orders  for 
money  on  demand,  which  are  allowed  no  grace.  If  the  third  .or 
last  day  of  grace  be  a  legal  holiday  (see  Holidays),  and  should  the 
day  succeeding  the  last  or  third  day  of  grace  also  be  a  holiday, 
then  the  note  or  bill  shall  be  payable  on  the  following  day  not  a 
legal  holiday.  To  hold  the  indorser,  the  note  must  be  presented 
on  the  proper  day.  payment  demanded  either  of  the  drawer  or  at 
the  place  of  payment,  and  the  indorser  notified  of  dishonor.  The 
same  delays,  under  like  circumstances,  are  allowed  in  giving  notice 
to  the  indorser  as  are  allowed  in  protesting  for  nonpayment,  etc. 
In  computing  the  delay  for  giving  notice  of  nonacceptance  or 
nonpavment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  or  other 
•commercial  paper,  the  days  of  public  rest  or  legal  holidays  shall 
.not  be  counted,  and  if  the  day  or  two  days  next  succeeding  the 
protest  for  nonacceptance  or  nonpayment  shall  be  days  of  public 
rest  or  legal  holidays,  then  the  day  next  following  shall  be  com- 
puted as  "the  first  day  after  the  protest.  Notes,  bills,  and  other 
forms  of  commeicial  paper,  calling  for  the  payment  of  money  only, 
and  at  a  time  specified,  are  negotiable  when  drawn  payable  to 
•order  or  bearer. 

Notnac,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Tensas  parish,  is  a 
short  distance  east  of  Lake  St.  Joseph,  and  4  miles  northeast  of 
Xewellton,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Noyan,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Bienville,  came  to 
Louisiana  as  a  youth  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  but 
^vas  recalled  to  France  in  the  fall  of  1726.  He  again  returned  to 
Louisiana  and  took  part  in  the  Chickasaw  war.  returning  to  France 
in  1740,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  French  cavalry. 
L'pon  retiring  from  the  army  he  settled  near  New  (,)rleans,  married 
the  daughter  of  Atty.-Gen.  Lafreniere  and  became  a  planter.  He 
was  active  in  the  insurrection  of  1768,  and  was  one  of  those 
arrested  on  Aug.  21.  1769,  by  Gov.  O'Reilly's  order.  He  was 
charged  with  attending  seditious  meetings  before  the  insurrection: 
of  having  the  fiagstatt  for  the  French  colors  made  on  his  planta- 
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tion;  of  inciting  the  Acadians  to  revolt;  of  furnishing  footl  and 
other  supplies  to  the  revolutionists,  and  of  having  openly  expressed 
his.  desire  to  see  Gov.  L'lloa  "chased  from  the  colony."  These 
otTcnses,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  tried  him,  merited  death. 
He  was  first  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  as  no  hangman  could  be 
found  he  was  shot  to  death  on  Oct.  25,  17C9. 

Nunez,  a  post-hamlet  in  tiie  northern  part  of  \  ermilion  parish, 
is  about  5  miles  west  of  Abbeville,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest 
railroad  town. 

Nufiez,  Alvarez,  Spanish  explorer,  surnamed  Cabeqa  de  Vaca, 
was  born  in  Spain  about  1490.  tie  was  second  in  command  of  the 
ill-fated  expedition  under  I'anfilo  de  Xarvaez  to  Florida  in  1527. 
When  Xarvaez  was  lost  at  sea.  while  attempting  to  reach  Mexico, 
Nunez,  with  some  of  the  survivors,  continued  westward  along  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  until  they  were  cast  ashore  on  an  island  some- 
where near  the  present  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
They  managed  to  reach  the  mainland,  made  an  expedition  into 
the  interior,  and  are  supposed  to  have  reached  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  In  1536.  after  eight  years  of  hardships.  Xufiez  and  three 
of  his  companions  arrived  at  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Soon  after  that  Xunez  returned  to  Spain  and  in  1540  was 
appointed  adelantado  or  governor  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  e.x- 
plored  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  conquered  several  Indian  tribes, 
but  on  the  accusations  of  de  Irala,  his  lieutenant,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Spairi  for  trial,  found  guilty,  and  banished  to  Africa.  At 
the  end  of  eight  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  king  of  Spain  and 
made  judge  of  the  court  at  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1564.  Twenty 
j'ears  before  his  death  there  was  published  at  \'alladolid  "The  Ship- 
wrecks of  Alvarez  Xunez."  written  by  his  secretary,  Fernandez, 
with  notes  and  comments  by  himself.  In  his  work  mention  is 
made  of  a  river  "which  poured  such  a  large  stream  into  the  Gulf 
that  they  took  fresh  water  from  the  sea."  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mississippi  by  some  writers,  who  have  tried  to  establish 
the  claim  that  Xunez  discovered  that  river  prior  to  its  discoverv 
bv  De  Soto_ 
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Oakdale,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  parish  at  the  junction  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  St.  Louis,  W'atkins  &  Gulf  railroads, 
about  50  miles  from  Lake  Charles.  It  is  also  the  terminus  of  a 
short  line  of  railroad  operated  by  the  Industrial  Lumber  company. 
Being  located  in  the  long  leaf  pine  belt,  lumbering  is  the  principal 
mdustry  and  large  quantities  of  that  commodity  are  annually 
shipped  from  Oakilale.  The  town  has  a  money  order  postoffice. 
tclegrajjh  and  expre:  s  oft^cis.  good  schools,  several  mercantile 
establishments,  and  ii   F.'OO  reported  a  population  of  372. 


Oak  Grove,  a  village  of  West  Carroll  parish,  is  a  statitjii  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about  12  miles  north 
of  Floyd,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  is  a 
trading  center  for  a  considerable  territory,  and  in  1900  had  a 
population  of  7h. 

Oakland,  a  pust-hanilet  tif  Union  parish,  is  about  3  miles  south 
of  the  state  line  and  5  miles  \vest  of  Cecil,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.     The  population  in  1900  was  56. 

Oakley,  a  post-hamlet  of  Franklin  parish,  is  situated  on  Dayou 
Macon,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish,  3  miles 
southeast  of  Wisner,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Oak  Ridge,  an  incorporated  town  of  Alorehousc  parish,  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  R.  R..  about  12  miles 
southeast  of  Bastrop,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  the  parish,  is  the  shipping  and  supply 
town  for  the  rich  agricultural  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  office  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  348. 

Oberlin,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cal- 
casieu parish,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Louis,  Watkins  &  Gulf  R.  R., 
about  40  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  has 
rice  mills  and  lumber  industries,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph 
station  and  e.xpress  office,  good  stores,  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  213. 

Odd  Fellows. — The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  organized  in  Eng- 
land in  the  18th  century,  though  the  exact  date  when  the  first  lodge 
was  established  is  uncertain.  For  some  time  the  lodges  were 
isolated  and  independent  of  each  other,  but  in  1812  those  in  and 
around  Manchester  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  in  that  city,  and 
this  convention  organized  the  "Manchester  Unity  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows."  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  Odd 
Fellowship  into  Xew  York  as  early  as  1806,  when  Solomon  Cham- 
bers and  his  two  sons,  members  of  Loyal  Westminster  Lodge  of 
England,  organized  a  lodge  in  New  York  city  and  another  in 
Brooklyn.  By  1810  both  these  lodges  had  been  dissolved.  In  1818 
Thomas  \\'ildey  and  another  English  Odd  Fellow  came  to  this 
country  and  located  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  the  following  year 
they  organized  a  lodge  which  is  recognized  in  the  history  of  the 
order  as  the  first  in  the  United  States.'  On  Feb.  1,  1820,  the  Balti- 
more lodge  received  a  charter  from  the  Manchester  unity  under  the 
name  of  "Washington  Lodge  and  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  This  charter  was  afterward  sur- 
rendered and  Washington  Lodge  became  merely  a  local  organiza- 
tion. The  American  lodges  have  long  since  ceased  to  affiliate  with 
the  Manchester  unity,  and  in  1879  the  United  Slates  grand  lodge 
took  the  name  of  "Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows." 

The  order  is  made  up  of  lodges,  encampments  and  cantons,  the 
last  named  being  composed  of  the  "Patriarchs  Militant,"  something 
like  the  Knights  Templars  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.     The  first 


i-ncampmcnt  was  organized  at  Baltimore  in  1831  and  the  patriarchs 
militant  degree  was  organized  in  1884.  There  is  also  a  Rebekah 
degree,  to  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Odd  Fellows  are 
cligilile.     This  degree  was  started  in  1851. 

Odd  l-"cllowship  was  introduced  in  Louisiana  in  1831.  On  Feb. 
JO  of  that  year  the  United  States  grand  lodge  granted  a  charter  to 
loel  C.  Davis,  William  J.  Orr,  Francis  C.  Davis,  William  Willis, 
William  Brown,  John  Malone,  Joseph  Price,  Daniel  Buckley,  John 
!■■.  Barnes  and  Joseph  F.  Irish  to  organize  a  lodge  in  Xevv  Orleans, 
and  under  the  authority  thus  conferred  Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  1, 
was  duly  instituted  on  May  25.  1831.  On  March  5,  1832,  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  United  States  met  at  Baltimore  and  during  the  session 
a  petition  was  received  from  Joel  C.  and  Francis  C.  Davis,  Melville 
Crossman,  T.  Losing  and  A.  W'.  Scales  asking  for  a  charter  for  the 
grand  lodge  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  The  petition  was  granted  and  the  grand  lodge  was 
formally  established  on  Dec.  24,  1832,  with  Joel  C.  Davis  as  the 
first  grand  master.  The  first  Louisiana  encampment — W'ildey  No. 
1 — was  instituted  in  New  Orleans  at  the  same  time  as  "the  state 
grand  lodge,  and  in  Sept.,  1848,  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
States  authorized  the  formation  of  a  grand  encampment  for  the 
state.  The  first  Rebekah  lodge — Naomi  No.  1 — was  organized  at 
New  Orleans  on  May  16,  1874. 

From  the  time  the  first  lodge  was  organized  in  the  state  in  1831 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  order  experienced  a  healthy  growth. 
The  membership  in  1860  was  about  3,000.  The  war  brought  dis- 
sensions into  the  ranks,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  on 
Jan.  30,  1862.  a  resolution  was  offered  to  the  effect  "that  this  Right 
W'orthy  Grand  Lodge  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States."  The  resolution  was 
voted  down  at  that  time,  but  later  in  the  session  it  came  up  in  the 
form  "that  this  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  declare  itself  independent  of 
the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  L'nited  States,"  in  which  form  it  was 
adopted  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Feb.  4,  1862,  and  on  the  8th  a 
similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  grand  encampment.  Under 
date  of  Jan.  14,  1865,  Grand  Sire  Veitch  of  the  United  States  grand 
lodge  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Louisiana  Odd  Fellows  urging  them  to 
renew  friendly  relations  with  the  national  organization,  and  on  the 
31st  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  rescinded  the  resolution  of  separa- 
tion and  resumed  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  grand  lodge.  Whether  as 
a  result  of  this  action  or  from  other  causes,  the  order  steadily 
declined  for  several  years.  In  1874  there  were  but  1,307  Odd  Fel- 
lows in 'the  state,  and  in  1890  the  number  had  further  decreased  to 
875.  Then  the  pendulum  began  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  in  1906  there  were  in  Louisiana  3,010  members  in  good  stand- 
ing. A  majority  of  the  subordinate  lodges  were  at  the  latter  date 
reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  new  members  con- 
stantly coming  in.  and  the  dark  days  of  Odd  Fellowship  in 
Louisiana  seem  to  have  been  passed. 

To  the  grand  jurisdiction  of  Louisiana  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
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proposinjj  and  carryinjj  to  a  successful  conclusion  two  of  the  impor- 
tant institutions  connected  with  the  order.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  "Odd  I'ellows'  Rest,"  and  the  "General  Relief  Committee." 
The  latter,  or^^anized  in  1846,  was  intended  to  relieve  lodges  of  the 
begging  system  and  extend  aid  to  members  by  a  systematic  and 
businesslike  effort,  a  per  capita  tax  being  levied  upon  the  lodges  to 
raise  a  fund  for  tiie  use  of  the  general  relief  committee.  The 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  general  relief  association  was  chartered  on 
Feb.  20,  1864,  and  was  incorporated  on  April  7,  1865.  The  Auxil- 
iarv  Endowment  association  of  Louisiana  was  organized  in  Jan., 
1882. 

On  April  26,  1850,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  an  Odd  Fellows 
hall  at  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Lafayette  streets  in  New  Orleans. 
The  building  was  opened  to  the  order  on  Nov.  23.  1852.  From  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  to  Nov.,  1865,  the  building, 
except  the  lodge  room,  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  on 
Jul}'  4,  1866,  it  was  destroyed  b\'  fire. 

Odell,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Helena  parish,  is  situated  on  a  con- 
fluent of  the  Amite  river,  about  7  miles  west  of  Greensburg,  the 
parish  seat  and  most  convenient  railroad  town. 

Odenburg,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Avoyelles  parish,  is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  22  miles 
southeast  of  Marksville.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  a  rich 
cotton  district  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  several  thousand  bales 
annually.    The  population  was  50  in  1900. 

Odin,  John  Mary,  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  and  second  archljishop  of  Xew  Orleans,  was  born  in  Ambiere 
department  of  the  Loire.  France,  Feb.  25.  1801.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lazarist  order  when  quite  young  and  in  1822  volunteered 
for -the  missions  in  America.  On  arriving  in  the  United  States  he 
was  sent  to  the  Lazarist  house  at  the  Barrens,  near  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
where  he  continued  to  study  theology  and  at  the  same  time  taught 
theology  in  the  seminary.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  priest  and  first 
did  missionary  work  in  the  country  around  the  Barrens.  The  same 
year,  accompanied  by  Father  Timon,  he  took  a  missionary  trip 
through  the  southwest.  After  his  return  he  planned  a  niimlser  of 
missions,  became  director  of  studies  in  the  college  and  confessor  to 
the  brothers,  students  in  the  seminary  and  college,  and  the  Lauren- 
tine  nuns.  With  Bishop  Rosati,  he  attended  the  second  Provincial 
Council  as  theologian  in  1833,  and  shortly  after  that  went  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  general  assembly  of  Lazarists  at  Paris  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lazarist  missions  in  America.  The  American  mis- 
sion was  erected  into  a  province  at  this  meeting  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  college  at  Barrens,  but  leather  Odin  opposed 
this  plan  and  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  college  was 
retained.  After  returning  to  the  LInited  States,  he  remained  at 
Barrens  until  1836,  when  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  permanent 
mission  at  Cape  Girartlcau.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed 
vice-prefect  of  Texas  and  the  churches  and  missions  of  that  terri- 
tory were  placed  in  his  charge.    He  secured  for  the  church  a  grant 
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(>{  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  Texas  from  the  legislature  and 
cncmirai^ed  immigration.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  Barrens  to  con- 
sult, with  the  superior  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  establishing 
the  church  in  Texas.  When  he  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans,  Bishop 
r.lanc  (q.  v.)  informed  him  of  his  appointment  as  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Detroit.  Father  Timon,  his  superior,  advised  him  to  decline, 
telling  him  that  plenty  of  men  could  be  found  to  take  the  position 
in  Detroit,  as  it  was  well  established,  but  that  few  men  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  missionary  work  on  the  frontier  as  he  could  do  it. 
Conscientious  and  obedient.  Father  Odin  returned  the  papal  bulls 
and  turned  to  the  hard  work  of  missionary  work  on  the  frontier, 
Texas  was  soon  raised  to  a  vicarate  apostolic  and  Father  Odin  was 
inaugurated  March  6,  1841,  at  Xew  Orleans.  Six  years  later,  when 
Texas  became  a  bishopric  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Galveston. 
Texas  was  a  vast  territory  and  Bishop  Odin  may  well  be  called 
its  apostle.  He  is  closely  identified  with  the  creation,  establish- 
ment, progress  and  prosperity  of  the  church  all  over  the  great 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  river;  he 
Ijiiilt  new  churches,  repaired  old  ones,  and  took  a  trip  to  Europe  in 
1845  to  raise  money  for  his  work.  The  Ursuline  nuns,  the  first 
Catholic  organization  to  affiliate  with  the  diocese  of  Texas,  were 
persuaded  through  his  influence  to  locate  there,  in  1847,  when  they 
opened  a  school  for  girls.  Later  other  schools  were  established 
,ind  placed  in  charge  of  various  Catholic  orders,  the  college  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  being  one  of  the  largest,  and  at  a  later  date 
it  was  raised  to  a  university.  As  the  number  of  churches  grew, 
more  help  was  needed  and  the  bishop  visited  Europe  to  obtain 
priests  for  his  diocese.  Each  year  he  visited  the  outlying  parts  of 
his  diocese  and  sometimes  was  gone  for  months  among  the  differ- 
ent Indian  tribes.  During  his  administration  the  church  grew  rap- 
idly. He  established  a  college,  4  academies  and  5  boys'  schools. 
On  Feb.  15,  1861,  Bishop  Odin  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Xew 
Orleans,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Blanc.  His  service  in  Louisiana  was  equally  as  good  as  it  had 
been  in  Texas.  He  established  a  number  of  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  and  the  number  of  churches  increased  so  rapidly 
that  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe  to  obtain  priests  for  the  different 
parishes.  In  1869  he  went  to  attend  the  Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome,  and  grew  so  feeble  while  at  the  council  that  he  went  to  his 
old  home  at  Ambicrc.  I'Vance.  where  he  died  on  May  25,  1870. 

Ogden,  Frederick  Nash,  a  prominent  military  official,  philan- 
thropist and  business  man  of  Xew  Orleans,  was  born  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Jan.  25.  1837.  He  entered  the  mercantile  business 
when  a  mere  boy  and  was  actively  engaged  in  that  line  when  the 
Civil  was  broke  out.  He  thereupon  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  private,  but  was  soon  afterward  elected  color-bearer  of 
the  regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  through  the 
I'eninsular  campaign.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  notable  series  of 
conflicts  he  rcturnt-d  to  Xew  Orleans,  where  he  was  commissioned 
major  of  heavy  artillery.     After  the  fall  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
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Philip  ho  was  placed  in  command  of  the  8th  Louisiana  battalion. 
He  was  in  ciiaryc  of  a  batters-  at  \'icksburg  until  the  surrender  of 
that  place.  L'yxm  being-  e.xclianged  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Leonidas  i'olk.  but  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  when 
he  entered  the  cavalry  service  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  actively  engaged  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  X.  U.  i-'orrest  in  northern  Alabama  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  He  then  returned  to  Xew  Orleans  and  reentered  the  mercan- 
tile business,  in  which  he  was  successfully  engaged  for  many  years. 
In  18<:)8  he  aided  in  founding  the  Crescent  City  Democratic  club, 
the  largest  political  organization  of  the  city,  of  which  he  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  president.  Subsequently  he  aided 
in  organizing  the  Crescent  City  \\'hite  League,  which  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  political  campaigns  of  1873  and  1874.  About  this 
time  he  was  made  major-general  of  the  state  militia,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person  on  the  memorable  Sept.  14,  1874.  when  the  Kel- 
log-g  government  was  overthrown,  and  also  in  1877,  when  the 
Packard  government  was  overthrown.  Gen.  Ogden  was  president 
of  the  Red  Cross  association  of  Louisiana  and  vice-president  of  the 
Howard  association  during  the  famous  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1878,  when  he  made  manifest  his  philanthropic  turn  of  mind  by 
closing  his  place  of  business  and  devoting  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  aiding  the  sick  and  tl-ie  dying.  In  1884  he  was  chief  super- 
intendent of  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  at  New 
Orleans. 

Ogden,  Henry,  W.,  planter  and  politician,  was  Sorn  at  Abingdon, 
Va.,  Oct.  21,  1842.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  working  on  iiis  father's  farm  in  spring  and  summer  and 
attending  school  in  the  winter.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  trans-Mississippi  de- 
partment, being  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  16th 
Missouri  infantry,  and  afterwards  serving  on  the  staff'  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Lewis,  2nd  brigade.  Parsons"  division  of  Missouri  infantry. 
He  received  his  parole  at  Shreveport,  La.,  June  8,  1863,  and  after 
the  war  remained  in  Louisiana,  where  he  became  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1879  he  was  a  niember  of  the  constitu- 
tional conventiiiu:  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1880: 
reelected  in  1884.  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  from  1884  to  1888: 
in  1893  he  was  electetl  to  the  53rd  Congress  as  a  Democrat  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment  of  X.  C  P)lanchard  to  the 
L'.  S.  senate,  and  was  reelected  to  the  54th  and  55th  Congresses. 

Ogilvie,  a  post-hanilet  near  the  western  boundary  of  Webster 
parish,  is  aliout  8  miles  northwest  of  Minden,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest  railroad  town. 

Oil. —  l-"or  almost  half  a  century  the  existence  of  oil  in  southern 
Louisiana  has  been  known,  but  no  eft'ort  was  made  to  develop  it 
until  after  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  famous  Spindletop  field  at 
Pieaumont.  Tex.,  in  the  early  part  of  1901.  Then  the  attentinn  of 
oil  men  was  directed  to  the  oil  fields  of  Louisiana,  and  oil  in  paying 
quantities  has  !)ccn  found  in  several  districts. 
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The  Jenninp;s  or  Mamou  ticld  has  its  center  in  the  Mamou 
prairie,  about  (>  miles  nortli  of  Jenniiiijs,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Calcasieu  parish.  The  wells  in  this  held  ran^e  from  1.700  to  1,900 
feet  in  deptii,  aiul  the  daily  outpnt  per  well  varies  all  the  way  from 
50  to  1,200  barrels.  The  oil  from  some  of  the  wells  is  pure,  while 
from  others  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  salt  water.  In  sink- 
ing tlic  wells  the  drillers  encounter  but  little  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  hard  rock,  hence  the  development  of  the  field  has  been  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  }ilost  of  the  oil  is  shipped  by  pipe- 
lines to  the  Southern  I'acific  railroad,  Jennings.  Mermentau  and 
Crowley. 

The  Welsh  field,  smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  Jennings,  is  also 
in  Calcasieu  parish,  about  3  miles  west  of  the  "town  of  Welsh. 
\\'ells  are  easily  sunk  in  this  district  and  are  rarely  deeper  than 
1,000  feet.  The  average  daily  yield  per  well  is  about  400  barrels, 
and  the  oil  is  of  superior  quality,  commanding  a  price  about  three 
times  as  high  as  the  Mamou  oil.  Some  of  it  is  shipped  by  rail  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  a  pipe-line  connection,  but  most  of  it  is 
'sold  to  local  consumers,  rice  planters,  mills,  etc. 

Early  in  1907  the  Oil  Investors'  Journal,  published  at  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  in  reporting  on  the  activity  in  the  oil  fields  of  that  state  and 
Louisiana,  said :  "Seventy-one  wells  were  completed  at  Jennings 
in  1906,  of  which  48  were  prodncers  and  23  were  dry.  Thirteen 
of  these  were  abandoned.  In  June,  1906,  sixteen  wells  were  com- 
pleted, of  which  10  were  producers  and  6  were  dry.  The  average 
during  the  year  was  about  five  completed  wells  per  month.  Most 
of  the  producing  wells  completed  in  1906  started  of¥  in  gusher 
style,  but  either  sanded  up  or  went  to  salt  water.  With  the  use 
of  compressed  air  they  were  later  made  to  produce  from  30  to  2,000 
barrels  per  day." 

In  the  Caddo  field,  about  20  miles  north  of  Shreveport,  active 
prospecting  for  oil  began  in  1906.  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
a  few  producing  wells  had  been  developed.  By  April.  1908.  the 
daily  production  in  this  field  was  about  1.200  barrels  of  good  oil 
and  from  200  to  250  barrels  of  turbid  oil.  most  of  which  could  be 
made  usable  by  treatment.  A  majority  of  the  wells  in  the  Caddo 
district  range  from  2.200  to  3.300  feet  deep,  though  in  a  few  in- 
stances oil  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  1.500  feet.  According  to 
the  Oil  Investors'  Journal,  the  shipments  from  the  Caddo  field 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  was  84,079  barrels,  an  increase 
of  59.482  barrels  over  the  same  period  in  1907.  Expert  oil  men 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Caddo  field  is  destined  to 
become  the  greatest  oil  region  of  Louisiana,  both  in  productiveness 
and  permanency. 

In  addition  to  the  developed  fields  above  mentioned  oil  is  known 
to  exist  at  Sulphur  and  near  \'inton  in  Calcasieu  parish;  in  the 
western  jiart  of  .\cadia  parish  ;  along  Bayou  la  Rose  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  and  at  some  other  places  in  the 
state.  .V  bulletin  issued  by  the  Louisiana  state  commission  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  expedition  in  1904  sa}s:     "To  distinguish  be- 
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tween  tlie  true  and  fal<e  prospects  for  oil  one  must  look  into  the 
geology  of  the  area  concerneil.  To  one  passing  over  the  rcniarU- 
abl\-  level  [jjains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  their  geology 
seems  remarkably  simple,  i.  e..  coast-wise,  sloping  formation,  of 
wide  distribution  and  presumably  of  even  vertical  thickness.  In 
fact,  many  ill-informed  writers  have  expatiated  on  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  structure  in  this  coastal  plain  region.  One's  first  im- 
pressions of  perfect  simplicity  are  somewhat  jarred  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  strangely  ele\ated  I-'ive  Islands,  rising  boldly  up  from 
the  surrounding  sea  marshes,  near  Vermilion  and  Cote  Blanche 
bays.  He  finds,  too,  at  Anse  la  Butte,  a  mound  of  several  acres 
in  extent  rising  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  a  marsh  similarly  depressed 
below  the  same  datum  plain.  At  Mamou  prairie  similar  conditions 
obtain.  In  St.  Landry  parish  a  thick-bedded  limestone  juts  out 
from  the  soil  in  the  sombre  pine  woods,  dipping  at  an  angle  of 
35  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  producing  a  ridge  by  its  uplift. 
Again,  well  records  show  that  the  cap-rock  of  the  Beaumont  oil- 
bearing  stratum  is  curved  abruptly  upwards  in  a  huge  dome,  though 
this  is  some  1,000  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  land,  and 
its  presence  it  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  except  for  the  well 
records.  The  limestone  is  porous  and  cracked,  similar  indeed  to 
that  of  St.  Landry  and  Winn  parishes,  but  no  decided  fault  is 
proven,  and  to  this  fact  is  doubtless  due  the  accumulation  of  the 
large  amount  of  oil  found  there.  The  well  striking  the  most  rock 
at  Anse  la  Butte  brought  out  a  core,  proving  that  the  bedding 
planes  of  the  rocks  in  the  well  are  now  situated  at  45  degress  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

"These  statements  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  indicate  that  in  trying 
to  work  out  the  geology  of  southern  Louisiana,  two  classes  of  rocks 
must  be  kept  sharply  separated,  viz.,  the  one,  older,  greatly  up- 
turned and  folded  and  faulted  class,  and  the  newer,  unconsolidated 
clays  and  sands  that  submerge,  as  it  were,  or  cover  up  the  great 
irregularities  of  the  older  rocks  below.  *  *  *  Geologically, 
we  believe  the  oil  obtained  in  Louisiana  is  being  taken  from 
quarternary  sands.  It  has  been  found  oozing  out  at  the  surface 
at  Sulphur  and  .Anse  la  Butte.  It  occurs  in  sand  beds  varying  from 
28  to  .^00  feet  below  the  surface,  near  \'inton.  It  occurs  in  a  fine 
sand  in  the  Welsh  field;  in  a  fine  and  in  a  coarse  sand  in  the  Maniou 
area,  and  in  various  sands  at  Anse  la  Butte." 

Oil  City,  a  post-village  of  Caddo  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  R.  R.,  23  miles  north  of  Shreveport.  It  is  a 
new  town,  located  in  the  recently  discovered  oil  field,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

Okaloosa,  a  jiost-hamlet  in  the  western  jiart  of  Ouachita  parish, 
7  miles  southwest  of  Chenierc,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12 
miles  southwest  of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat. 

Oldfield,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Livingston 
parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Tickfaw  river.  8  miles  south- 
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wist  of  (icori^cvillc,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  12  miles  north- 
west iif  Si)rinj;\ille.  the  parish  seat. 

Olga,  a  village  of  riai|iieniines  parish,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  .Mississippi  river,  about  4  miles  below  Fort  St.  Philip  and 
8  miles  southeast  of  lluras.  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a 
iandini;  on  the  lower  ri\er  and  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and 
telegraph  station. 

Olive  Branch,  a  post-hamlet  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  is  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Amite  river,  about  3  miles  southeast  of  Ethel, 
the  nearest  railroad  station  and  8  miles  south  of  Clinton,  the 
])arish  seat. 

Olivier,  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  Iberia  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  Soutliern  Pacific  R.  R.,  4  miles  southeast  of  Xew  Iberia, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  office, 
telegraph  station  and  sugar  industries,  and  is  the  shipping  point 
for  the  rich  farming  district  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  had  a 
population  of  111  in  1900. 

Olla,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Cata- 
houla parish,  is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  R.  R..  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Harrisonburg,  the 
parish  seat.  It  has  an  express  office  and  telegraph  station,  and  is 
the  shipping  and  supply  depot  for  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
parish.     Its  population  in  1900  was  166. 

Omaha  Exposition. —  (See   Expositions.) 

Omega,  a  village  of  Madison  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  2  miles  southeast  of  Enoka,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  9  miles  northeast  of  Tallulah,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  the  shipping  point 
by  water  for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  parish.  The  population 
numbered  71  in  1900. 

Onvil,  a  ])ost-hamlet  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rogue  Falia,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Xew  Orleans 
Great  Northern  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Covington,  the 
parish  seat,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  pine  forests  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  lias  important  lumber  industries,  and  is  one  of 
the  shipping  and  supply  towns  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
parish. 

Opelousas,  the  seat  of  justice  and  principal  city  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
Perrin's  History  of  Southwest  Louisiana,  published  in  1891,  says: 
■■  1  he  date  of  its  birth  as  a  town  is  unknown.  Its  records  run  back 
into  the  last  century,  and  whether  it  was  ever  laid  ofT  as  a  town, 
or.  like  Topsy,  "just  growed.'  no  one  can  tell."  Long  before  the 
territory  of  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  the  L'nited  States,  a  trading 
po-^t  was  established  at  Opelousas.  to  which  the  Indians  brought 
their  peltries  and  exchanged  them  for  the  trinkets  and  goods  of 
the  pale-faces.  .\  military  post  was  also  located  there  and  a  few 
soldiers  stationed  as  a  garrison  to  protect  the  pioneers.  J.  J. 
Louaillier  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  merchant.  Other 
pioneers   were    Fran<;ois    Neda,    ^\'illiam    Moore,   John    Merimond, 
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Pierre  W'astclle  and  Antoine  Kins?-  It  was  incorporated  in  1821. 
Three  lines  of  railruad  center  at  (Jpelousas,  viz.:  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Colorado  Southern.  Xew  Orleans  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Northeastern.  The  city  has  3  banks.  2  news- 
papers, a  money  order  postoftice,  express  offices,  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  large  lumbering  interests,  a  cotton  compress, 
cottonseed  oil  mills,  electric  light  and  waterworks,  good  hotels,  a 
well  regulated  pul^lic  school  system,  churciies  of  the  various  religious 
denominations,  and  a  large  number  of  well  stocked  mercantile 
houses.  The  population  in  1900  was  2,951,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
the  15th  citv  in  the  state.  The  estimated  population  in  1908  was 
8,000. 

Ophelia,  a  post-hamlet  near  the  nortliern  boundar_\-  of  Washing- 
ton parish,  is  situated  on  the  Poosheapatupe  creek.  3  miles  north 
of  Popeville,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  15  miles  northeast 
of  Franklinton,  the  parish  seat. 

Ora,  a  post-hamlet  of  Union  parish,  is  about  3  miles  southeast 
of  Union,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  7  miles  northwest  of 
Parmerville.  the  parish  seat. 

Orange  (R.  R.  name  Orangeville),  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Vernon  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R., 
10  miles  northwest  of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in 
the  western  pine  belt  and  the  alluvial  valley  of  Bayou  Anacoco. 
is  the  shipping  point  for  lumber  and  farm  produce,  has  sawmills, 
wood-working  establishments,  a  money  order  postoffice,  a  telegraph 
station,  express  office  and  a  number  of  mercantile  establishments. 
In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  305. 

Orange  Culture. — The  principal  orange  growing  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  Florida,  Louisiana  and  California.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  orange  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  North  American  continent,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but 
this  is  hardly  probable.  Oranges  were  introduced  into  the  province 
of  Louisiana  at  an  early  day  by  the  settlers,  but  they  did  not 
become  profitable  as  a  commercial  product  for  many  years.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  cultivated  in  different  sections ;  these 
are  perpetuated  by  grafting  upon  seedling  orange  stocks  and  by 
layers.  One  of  the  most  popular  sweet  oranges  is  the  Portugal 
or  Lisbon  orange,  which  is  nearly  round  and  has  a  thick  rind. 
The  China  orange  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  southern 
part  of  Europe  by  the  Portugese,  who  brought  back  the  first  trees 
from  China.  This  variety  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Europe.  Other  varieties  are  the  blood  orange,  remarkable 
for  the  red  pulp:  the  ^^landarin  or  Clove  orange,  a  fruit  much 
broader  than  it  is  long,  with  a  comparatively  thick  rind,  loosely 
attached  to  the  flesh  ;  the  Tangerine,  which  is  apparently  derived 
from  the  Mandarin,  and  the  Majorca,  a  seedless  variety.  The 
orange  tree  is  often  very  fruitful,  a  tree  20  feet  high  and  covering 
an  area  of  only  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  yiekling  3.000 
to  4,000  oranges  a  vear.  These  trees  attain  an  age  of  100  years 
and  often  live  to  be  150  vears  old. 
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Tp  to  about  1880,  sweet  oranges  were  planted  in  the  yards  or 
jjardcns  in  Louisiana,  where  they  grew  without  any  pruning,  culti- 
vation t>r  fertilization,  and  in  time  these  trees  would  bear  verv 
delicious,  sweet  fruit,  but  no  attention  was  given  to  raising  sweet 
oranges  in  a  commercial  way.  The  trees  were  frequently  killecf 
l)y  the  hard  frosts,  insects  or  disease,  and  as  they  were  destroyed 
rapidly  under  these  adverse  conditions  the  belief  grew  that  the 
sweet  orange  could  not  be  profitably  grown  in  Louisiana.  As  the 
demand  for  sweet  oranges  grew,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
care  of  the  trees:  experiments  were  made  and  it  was  found  that 
with  careful  pruning,  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  spraying,  to 
destroy  the  insects,  orange  culture  could  be  made  profitable.  The 
result  is  that  orange  groves  are  now  found  all  along  the  gulf 
coast,  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river  below  Xew  Orleans, 
and  along  the  bayous  and  rivers  in  the  parishes  west  of  the  delta. 
The  sweet  orange  is  propagated  upon  either  the  sour  or  sweet 
stock,  or  the  citrus  trifolia,  a  very  hardy  plant,  standing  a  much 
colder  climate  than  nearly  any  other  species.  It  is  a  dwarfish 
tree  and  is  to  the  orange  what  the  quince  is  to  the  pear.  By 
budding  on  this  stock  small  trees  are  obtained,  which  are  planted 
close  together  in  the  orchard  and  which  bear  earlier  than  the 
standard. 

Different  varieties  of  the  orange  have  been  introduced  into  the 
L'nited  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  those  from  Japan  being 
the  most  hardy.  The  Satsuma,  known  in  Japan  as  Ooshiu,  budded 
on  the  trifolia,  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  up  to  the  city  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, and  stands  the  greatest  cold  of  any  of  the  citrous  fruits. 
Trees  of  this  kind  will  bear  over  100  oranges  the  third  year,  and 
if  provision  is  made  against  the  frost  they  can  be  cultivated  in 
Southern  Louisiana,  provided  a  hardy  stock  is  selected,  the  trees 
carefully  cultivated  and  fertilized,  and  the  orchard  kept  clean  of 
insects  and  diseases.  There  is  a  large  area  below  the  city  of  Xew 
Orleans  devoted  to  orange  culture,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  produce  a  hybrid  orange,  which  will  stand  the  cold  winters  and 
at  the  satue  time  be  a  sweet  fruit. 

Ormond,  a  post-hamlet  of  Terrebonne  parish,  is  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Black  bayou,  about  5  miles  southwest  of  Houina, 
the  parish  seat  and  most  convenient  railroad  station. 

O'Reilly,  Alexander,  second  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  was 
born  in  Irelanil  in  172.^.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in  the  Spanish 
navy  and  in  the  war  of  the  .Austrian  succession  served  in  Italy.  He 
was  then  for  a  time  with  the  armies  of  France  and  Austria,  but 
again  entered  the  Spanish  service  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  He  was  sent  to  Havana,  where  he  improved  the  fortifica- 
tions and  was  made  inspector-general.  At  Madrid,  in  1765,  he  was 
intlucntial  in  saving  the  life  of  Charles  III,  with  whom  he  became 
a  favorite,  and  when  L'lloa  was  expelled  from  Louisiana  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor  of  the  province.  O'Reilly 
arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  on  Aug.  18,  1769,  with  24  ships  and  an 
armv  of  3,000  men.  his  orders  being  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  sub- 
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mission.  The  colonists  were  stricken  with  terror,  but  the  new 
governor  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  only  those  who  had 
been  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  the  year  before  should  be  punished, 
and  this  allayed  their  fears  to  some  extent.  By  his  prompt  prose- 
cution and  execution  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  (See  Revolu- 
tion of  1768").  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "Bloody  O'Reilly."  After 
the  trial  of  the  revolutionists  O'Reilly  sent  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  Spanish  troops  he  had  brought  with  him,  retaining  only 
about  1,200  men.  and  adopted  a  policy  that  was  both  friendly  and 
impartial  toward  the  French  inhabitants.  French  commandants 
were  retained  at  nearly  all  the  posts;  free  trade  with  Cuba  was 
recommended  by  him ;  a  friendly  policy  towards  the  Indians  was 
inaugurated,  and  by  various  other  means  he  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  he  had  been  sent  to 
govern.  But  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  govern 
the  colony  by  the  same  laws  that  prevailed  in  other  Spanish  prov- 
inces, and  one  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  abolish  the  superior 
council  and  establish  in  its  place  the  cabildo.  He  also  decreed  a 
new  black  code  in  lieu  of  the  one  that  had  been  in  force  since  the 
days  of  Bienville.  In  addition  to  these  acts.  Louisiana  was  made 
a  dependency  of  Cuba,  which  displeased  the  French  people  and 
had  a  tendency  to  render  O'Reilly  all  the  more  unpopular,  though 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  further  than  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  king.  It  has  been  said  that  "with  the  exception  of  his  severity 
toward  the  French  revolutionists,  he  was  a  mild  and  just  gov- 
ernor." His  appointment  was  a  temporary  one,  merely  to  punish 
the  insult  to  the  Spanish  crown  and  restore  order,  and  as  soon  as 
his  work  in  this  direction  was  accomplished  he  called  Don  Louis 
de  Unzaga.  colonel  of  the  Havana  regiment,  to  the  governorship, 
though  imder  his  commission  as  captain-general  he  continued  in 
control  until  Oct.  29.  1770.  when  he  set  out  for  Spain.  In  1775  he 
participated  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Algiers,  after  which 
he  served  for  some  time  as  commandant-general  of  Andalusia  and 
governor  of  Cadiz.  He  died  in  1794.  while  on  his  way  to  assume 
command  of  the  arm\-  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

Orleans,  Duke  of — (See  Louis  Philippe). 

Orleans  Parish. — One  of  the  original  12  counties  created  by  the 
council  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  at  its  first  session  was  called 
"Orleans,"  and  when  the  second  session  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, which  met  in  Jan..  1807,  divided  the  territory  into  19  parishes, 
the  "City  of  New  (Orleans  and  its  precincts"  became  the  parish  of 
Orleans.  This  parish  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the 
Rigolets  :  on  the  east  by  Lake  Borgne  ;  on  the  south  by  the  parishes 
of  St.  Bernard  and  Jefferson,  and  on  the  west  by  Jefferson.  It  is 
the  smallest  parish  in  the  state,  having  an  area  of  only  199  square 
miles,  all  of  which  is  embraced  within  the  city  limits  of  New 
Orleans,  wliich  city  is  the  parish  scat.  The  little  remaining  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  parish  is  devoted  to  gardening  and  fruit  rais- 
ing.    The  parish  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  river.   Bayous  St. 
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I.iliii  ami  r,entilly.  and  tlie  streams  that  i\<ny  into  Lake  Rorgne 
anil  Lake  Pontehartrain.  In  the  lakes  and  braekish  waters  oysters, 
erahs.  terrapni  and  se\eral  varieties  of  tish  are  found  in  abundance. 
Althinii^h  the  smallest  in  area,  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  the  most 
linpulmis  in  the  state.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1900  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  that  year  was  287,104.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  373,000.  ■  The  number  of  farms  reported  was  836,  with  an 
imprt>ved  acreage  of  7,167,  and  a  total  of  16,224  acres.  The  value 
I  if  land  and  improvements,  exclusive  uf  buildings,  was  $1,780,960, 
the  value  of  farm  buildings  was  $749,530,  and  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  was  $1,318,396.  Orleans  leads  the  list  of  Louisiana 
parishes  in  manufacturing.  The  nimiber  of  establishments  reported 
in  1900  was  1,524;  capital  invested,  $46,003,604;  number  of  em- 
pl<\vees,  19,435;  value  of  products,  $63,514,505.    (See  New  Orleans.) 

Orleans,  Territory  of. — On  ]\Iarch  26.  1804,  President  Jefferson 
api)roved  an  act  of  Congress  dividing  the  Province  of  Louisiana, 
as  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States  by  France,  into  two  territories.  All 
that  portion  "south  of  the  Mississippi  territory  and  of  an  east  and 
west  line,  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  33d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  to  extend  west  to  the  western  boundary  of 
said  cession,"  was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  act  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president  and  to  hold  the  office  for  three 
years  unless  sooner  removed.  He  was  constituted  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  territorial  militia;  was  given  power  to  appoint  all  civil 
and  militia  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for;  to  grant  pardons 
for  offenses  against  the  territory  and  reprieves  for  oft'enses  against 
the  United  States  until  the  decision  of  the  president  could  be  made 
known  ;  and  was  to  see  that  all  laws  were  duly  executed.  The  act 
further  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  whose  term  of 
office  was  to  be  for  four  years. 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  a  council 
of  13  members,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president  from 
among  citizens  holding  real  estate  in  the  territory  and  occupying^ 
no  office  of  profit  under  the  national  government.  The  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  legislative  council  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  was  empowered  to  modify  or  repeal  the  laws  in  force 
at  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act.  This  power  was  extended 
to  all  rightful  acts  of  legislation,  but  it  was  provided  that  no  law- 
should  be  valid  if  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  if  in  contravention  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  For  these  reasons  the  governor  was  required  to  publish 
annually  all  laws,  and  to  report  them  from  time  to  time  to  the 
president,  who  was  to  lay  them  before  Congress.  If  that  body  dis- 
approved them  they  were  henceforth  void.  The  governor  had  the 
]Ktwer  to  convene  or  prorogue  the  council  whenever  he  deemed  it 
necessary.  Both  the  governor  and  the  council  were  prohibited 
from  exercising  any  power  over  the  land,  from  levying  taxes  upon 
the  public  domain  or  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within 
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the  limits  of  tlic  territory,  ami  from  iiiterferins^  in  any  manner  with 
the  many  land  claims  L;ranteil  under  previous  dominations. 

The  judicial  innvers  were  vested  in  a  superior  court  and  such 
inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  as  the  legislative  council 
might  establish.  The  superior  court  was  to  consist  of  three  judges, 
appointed  for  four  years,  any  one  of  whom  was  to  constitute  a 
court.  Provisions  were  made  for  trial  by  jury.,  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  admission  to  bail  in  cases  not  capital,  and  against  cruel, 
unjust  or  unusual  punishments.  A  district  court  consisting  of  a 
single  judge,  was  created  and  required  to  hold  four  sittings  a  year 
in  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans.  The  salary  of  the  governor  was  fixed 
at  $.T,000  a  year;  that  of  the  secretary  and  the  justices  of  the  supe- 
rior court  at  .S2.000.  and  the  members  of  the  legislative  council  were 
to  receive  $4  per  diem  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

The  act  provided  that  no  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  ter- 
ritory from  foreign  countries,  and  those  from  the  United  States 
could  only  be  brought  in  by  bona-fide  owners  intending  to  become 
citizens  of  the  territory.  While  the  bill  was  pending  in  Congress 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  and  somewhat  prolonged 
debate.  Mr.  Eustis  of  Massachusetts  and  Huger  of  South  Caro- 
lina stood  as  the  champions  of  the  measure,  and  the  opposition  was 
led  by  Mr.  Macon  uf  North  Carolina  and  Campbell  of  Tennessee. 
The  principal  objections  were  to  the  section  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  and  to  the  proposition  to  give  the  president  power 
to  appoint  the  legislative  council,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  contend- 
ing for  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  representatives. 
In  the  senate,  the  fight  on  the  section  relating  to  the  importation 
of  slaves  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  hotly  contested  battles 
in  the  early  history  of  Congress.  After  more  than  twenty  amend- 
ments had  been  proposed  and  acted  upon  the  bill  passed  the  senate 
on  Feb.  18  and  was  sent  to  the  house.  There  it  remained  until 
March  17.  when  it  was  returned  to  the  senate  with  several  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  were  agreed  to  and  others  rejected.  It  was 
then  referred  to  a  conference  committee,  and  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  act  as  finally  passed  are  outlined  above.  The  act  was 
to  take  effect  on  C>ct.  I.  1804.  and  to  continue  in  force  "for  one  year 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  thereafter." 

At  the  time  api)ointed  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  went  into  oi)eration.  The  officers  appointed  by  President 
Jefferson  were.  Claiborne,  governor;  Brown,  secretary;  P.elle- 
chasse.  I>ore.  Cantrellc.  Clark.  De  Buys,  Dow.  Jones.  Kenner.  Mor- 
gan. Poydras.  Roman.  Watkins  and  Wikoff.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative council;  Duponceau,  Prevost  and  Kirby.  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior court;  Dominick  Hall.  U.  S.  district  judge;  Mahlon  Dickens, 
district  attorney;  and  I.e  P.reton  D'Orgenois.  marshal.  The  new 
govcrnmcin  u;is  inaugurated  amidst  intense  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  pcojile.  Bellechasse.  Bore.  Clark  and  Jones  declinecl  to 
accept  seats  in  the  council,  because  they  had  been  active  in  pro- 
testing against  the  division  of  the  province  and  the  establishment 
of  the  territorial  L^overnmcnt.    The  other  members  were- lukewarm 
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in  their  attendance,  making  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  quorum.  For- 
tunately tor  Claiborne,  the  commissions  for  the  members  of  the 
council  hatl  been  sent  to  him  in  blank,  as  the  first  names  of  some 
of  the  api^ointees  were  not  known  in  Washington,  and  he  now  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  fill  out  four  commissions  with 
the  names  of  Dorciere.  Flood,  Mather  and  Pollock  in  the  place  of 
the  four  men  who  declined  to  serve.  By  this  means  a  bare  quorum 
was  secured  on  Dec.  4.  when  the  legislatixe  council  began  its 
first  session. 

The  territorial  government  was  now  under  way,  but  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  various  ways. 
chief  of  whicli  was  a  memorial  to  Congress,  signed  by  2,000  citi- 
zens, praying  for  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  legislators; 
that  the  province  be  not  divided,  and  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
be  permitted.  This  petition,  written  by  Edward  Livingston,  was 
borne  to  Washington  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierre  Der- 
bigny,  Pierre  Sauve  and  Jean  X.  Destrehan,  and  was  presented  to 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Dec.  3,  1804.  by  Joseph  H.  Nichol- 
son of  Maryland.  In  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  Xov.  8.  1804,  President  Jelferson.  in  referring  to  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  said:  "The  form  of  government  thus  pro- 
vided having  been  considered  but  as  temporary,  and  open  to  such 
future  improvements  as  further  information  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  brethren  there  might  suggest,  it  will  of  course  be  subject  to 
your  consideration."  This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  and  when  the  memorial  was  presented  by  Nich- 
olson it  was  referred  to  the  same  committee.  On  March  2,  1805, 
the  president  approved  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans  "similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  in  conformit}'  with  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1787."  Under  this  act  the  legislature  was  composed 
of  a  house  of  representatives  of  25  members,  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  a  legislative  council  of  5  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president  from  among  10  persons  recom- 
meiuled  to  him  by  the  house  of  representatives,  their  term  of  office 
to  be  five  years.  The  governor,  secretary-,  and  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior court  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate;  the  governor  for  three  years,  the  secre- 
tary for  four,  and  the  judges  "during  good  behavior."  The  act  also 
authorized  the  people  of  the  territory  to  form  a  state  government 
for  admission  to  the  Union,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  original 
states,  whenever  the  population  should  show  60,000  free  inhabi- 
tants, Claiborne  was  again  appointed  governor,  Graham  secre- 
tary, and  Prevost,  Matthews  and  Sprigg  judges  of  the  superior 
court.  Martin  says :  "The  people  of  Louisiana  complained  that 
in  this  form,  as  in  the  preceding,  their  lives  and  property  were  in 
some  degree  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  individual,  from  whose 
decision  there  was  no  apjical ;  the  law  declaring  any  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  court  a  quorum."  Xotwithstanding  the  feel- 
ing that   existed  at  the  beginning,   the  people  as  time   went  on 
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became  reconciled  to  the  territorial  administration,  which  con- 
tinued fur  al)oi)t  se\en  \ears.  In  1810  a  census  taken  by  the  United 
States  marshal  showed  the  population  of  Orleans  territory  to  Ije 
76,536.  and  steps  w  ere  taken  to  form  a  state  government.  On  April 
30,  LSIJ,  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  name 
of  tlie  State  of  Louisiana.  ( P'or  the  leadin;^  events  during  the  ter- 
ritorial regime  see  Claiborne's  Administration,  Territorial.) 

Orphan  Asylums. —  (See  Asylums.) 

Osborn,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Rapides  parisli, 
is  situated  on  Cherrywine  creek  and  the  Red  River  &  Gulf  R.  K., 
about  oO  miles  southwest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat. 

Oscar,  a  village  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  oi  the  False  river.  4  miles  north  of  Cholpe,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  and  7  miles  south  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  scat. 
It  has  a  mone\-  order  postoffice  and  in  1900  reported  a  population 
of  75. 

Osceola,  a  pust-Iiandct  in  tiie  eastern  part  of  Tangipahoa  parish, 
is  on  the  Chappepeela  creek,  about  6  miles  west  of  Folsom,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles  southwest  of  Amite,  the 
pari.sh  scat. 

Ossun,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lafayette  parish, 
is  locatetl  in  the  center  of  a  rice-growing  district  near  the  Bayou 
Caron  Cros,  about  8  miles  from  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat.  Scott, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific.  4  miles  south,  is  the  nearest  railroad 
station. 

Ostrica,  a  post-handet  in  the  southern  part  of  Plaquemines  parish, 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ri\er,  2  miles  south  of  Buras, 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  landing  place  on  the  ri\er 
from  which  fruit  is  shipped. 

Otts  Mills,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Livingston 
parish,  is  ab(iut  4  miles  southwest  of  Starns,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  10  miles  north  of  Springville,  the  parish  seat,  in  a 
fine  agricultural  and  lumber  district. 

Ouachita,  mie  of  the  old  towns  of  Union  parish,  is  situated  on 
the  Ouachita  river,  which  forms  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
pari.sh.  .\  settlement  was  made  here  early  in  the  18th  century 
when  the  country  was  jiractically  a  wilderness  and  the  lines  of 
settlement  and  travel  were  along  the  water  courses.  The  town 
was  incor|)orated  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  on  Feb.  14. 
1877,  and  for  man\  years,  before  the  railroads  were  built,  was  the 
ccntiT  of  trade  for  the  country  to  the  north  and  west,  but  when 
better  iransp' >rtatiiin  by  rail  was  introduced.  Ouachita  was  forced 
to  take  a  second  place.  Today  it  has  a  postoffice  and  several 
stores.  l)ut  is  ni)t  the  busy  town  it  was  in  antebellum  days.  Its 
popukitidu  in  VKX)  was  1.^1.  Sterlington.  3  miles  southwest,  is  the 
ncarc'^t  railroad  station. 

Ouachita  Parish.  e>tablished  in  1807,  is  one  of  the  19  parishes 
into  which  (  )rleans  ])arish  was  divided  in  that  year.  It  was 
named  for  the  (  )uachita  Indians,  who  held  this  part  of  the  country 
wlicn  it  was  discovered  and  explored  by  the   French.     I.ts  history 
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is  iiiiist  interesting,  as  it  was  owned  and  ruled  by  savage,  king  and 
emperor,  within  a  brief  period.  The  parish  of  today  comprises 
but  a  small  porticjn  of  the  original  "District  of  Ouachita"  during 
the  I'Vench  and  Spanish  regime,  and  of  the  "County  of  Ouachita" 
which,  when  set  apart  by  the  territorial  council  of  Louisiana  in 
liS05,  comprehended  "all  that  country  commonly  known  and  called 
by  the  name  of  Ouachita  settlements,"  and  which  embraced  within 
its  original  boundaries  the  parishes  of  Morehouse  and  Union  and 
a  part  of  Carroll.  (See  Carroll  Parish).  Ouachita  is  situated  in 
tiie  northern  part  of  the  state  in  the  Ouachita  valley  and  has  an 
area  of  C46  square  miles.  As  now  constituted  it  is  bounded  on 
tlie  north  by  Union  and  ^slorehouse  parishes ;  on  the  east  by  More- 
house and  Richland  parishes,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bayou 
Lafourche ;  on  the  south  by  Caldwell  parish,  and  on  the  west  by 
Jackson  and  Lincoln  parishes.  The  Ouachita  river  was  explored 
by  the  French  at  an  early  day.  and  Penicaut,  in  his  memoirs  of 
Louisiana,  states  that  •'On  the  19th  of  April  (1719),  the  ships 
Marechal  de  Villars,  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  the  Phillip  arrived. 
*  *  =■=  Among  the  passengers  were  ^L  de  Montplaisier,  who 
came  with  30  persons  to  establish  a  tobacco  factory,  and  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  brought  with  him  60  men,  to  establish  concessions 
on  the  Ouachita  river,  eight  leagues  above  its  mouth,  in  ascending 
from  the  Red  river."  These  men  were  probably  the  first  white 
men  to  settle  in  the  region.  The  French  established  a  post  of 
which  Stoddard  writes,  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of  Louisiana, 
"The  fort  and  settlement  on  the  Washita  are  situated  in  north 
latitude,  32°  30',  nearly.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made  by 
the  F'rench,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Natchez  Indians  in  1729, 
and  neither  revived  till  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spain. 
It  now  extends  about  30  leagues  above  Fort  Miro,  and  compre- 
hends between  five  and  six  hundred  souls."  The  old  fort,  called 
Fort  Miro,  was  built  where  the  city  of  Alonroe  now  stands.  After 
tiie  Natchez  were  overcome,  settlers  began  to  come  into  the  Oua- 
chita valley.  English.  Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  came 
from  \'irginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  some  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  a  large  number  came  from  the  Mississii)pi 
territory.  The  settlement  liad  attained  a  population  of  about  1.000 
when  erected  as  a  parish.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  were  Judge 
Henry  Bry,  Thomas  Lewis,  who  became  judge  in  1810,  Thomas 
Morgan,  who  held  the  same  office  in  1813,  Thomas  Barlow.  Lloyd 
Posey,  John  Dewitt,  John  Faulk,  Charles  Bettin.  Alexander  Lazare, 
Hy])olite  Pargoud  and  A.  D.  Richardson.  After  the  organization 
of  the  parish,  Monroe  was  made  the  parish  seat.  The  first  court- 
house was  a  rude  structure,  but  was  rei)laced  by  a  better  building, 
and  in  1883  the  4th  and  present  modern  courthouse  was  built. 
Ouachita  parish  is  drained  by  the  Ouachita  river  and  Bayou  La- 
fourche and  their  many  tributaries,  all  of  which  are  used  in  the 
extensive  lumbering  industrv  of  tlie  parish.  Ouachita  belongs  to 
tlie  "good  upland"  parishes  and  is  an  exceedingly  rich  farming 
region.     About   one-half  of   the   parish   consists   of   alluvial   river 
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bottoms,  the  remaiiulcr  is  undulating  uplands,  quite  hilly  in  some 
places,  interspersed  with  creek  bottoms.  Water  is  good  and  abun- 
dant, as  there  are  springs  and  wells  all  through  the  upland  section. 
Cotton  is  the  great  staple  crop,  for  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Ouachita  the  greatest  cotton  producing  soil  in  the  world  is  found. 
The  parish  also  produces  corn,  oats,  hay,  sugar-cane,  sorghum 
and  tobacco.  Dairying,  poultry  raising  and  truck  farming  are  all 
paying  industries  around  Monroe  and  West  Monroe,  as  the  eastern 
and  northern  markets  supply  a  growing  demand  for  early  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Originally  the  parish  was  heavily  timbered  with 
oak,  gum,  cottonwood,  willow,  cypress,  beech,  poplar,  and  hickory, 
hence  for  years  lumbering  has  been  one  of  the  leading  industries 
and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  parish.  As  the  forests  have 
been  cleared  away  stock  raising  has  increased.  It  is  a  natural 
cattle  country,  as  stock  can  range  without  much  care  nearly  the 
entire  year,  and  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  are  raised  in  great 
numbers.  There  are  cott(^n  compresses,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  numer- 
ous sawmills,  canning  factories  and  other  industries  in  the  parish, 
all  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  raw  materials,  cheap  fuel,  good 
water,  and  convenient  transportation  facilities  furnished  by  the 
Ouachita  river,  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  which 
traverses  the  central  part  of  the  parish  east  and  west:  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  which  enters  the  north- 
eastern boundary  near  Wham,  runs  southwest  to  Monroe  and 
thence  directly  south :  a  branch  of  the  Xew  Orleans  &  North- 
western R.  R.,  which  runs  from  Collinston  in  Morehouse  parish 
to  Monroe,  and  by  the  Little  Rock  &  Monroe  R.  R.,  which  runs 
northwest  from  ^lonroe.  The  largest  and  most  important  city  is 
Monroe,  the  parish  seat,  located  at  the  intersection  of  all  the  rail- 
roads. It  is  the  chief  market  and  distributing  point  of  the  rich 
Ouachita  valley,  and  the  largest  town  in  all  northern  Louisiana. 
Other  important  towns  and  villages  in  the  parish  are  Bosco.  Cal- 
houn, Cheniere.  Fouche,  Swartz.  \\'est  Monroe,  Indian  Village, 
Lapine.  Logtown,  Luna,  Mill  Haven,  Okaloosa  and  Sterlington. 
The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900: 
number  of  arms,  L720:  acreage,  181,920:  acres  under  cultivation, 
78,150:  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings, 
$1,323,510:  value  of  farm  buildings,  $482,150:  value  of  live  stock, 
$426,366:  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  $1,178,149; 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  90:  capital  invested, 
$1,569,560:  wages  paid.  S270.429;  cost  of  materials  used,  S715.756; 
total  value  of  jiroilucts,  SI, 239.012.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1900  was  7,847  wliites,  13,098  colored,  a  total  of  20,947,  an  in- 
crease of  2.962  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation for  1908  was  over  22.000. 

Oubre,  a  money  order  pcist-village  in  the  central  part  of  St.  James 
parish,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  2  miles  north  of 
Crescent,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  8  miles  below 
Convent,  the  parish  seal.     It   is  a  landing  jilace  on   the  river  and 
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the  ;-liii'iiiii.c:  pftiiU  for  a  rich  tanning  cHstrict.  The  population  in 
1900  was   100. 

Overton,  Walter  H.,  sohlicr  anil  ]ilantcr,  was  Ijorn  in  Tennessee 
in  1783.  He  recei\"ecl  a  public  scliool  education  ;  entered  tiie  army 
May  3,  1808,  as  first  lieutenant  of  infantry;  served  during  the  war 
of  1812;  was  promoted  on  Feb.  21,  1814,  to  major  of  the  3rd  RiHes, 
and  brevctted  lieutenant-colonel,  but  resigned  on  Oct.  31,  1815. 
He  settled  in  Louisiana  anrl  became  a  planter:  entered  local  politics, 
and  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  21st  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat.     He  died  near  Alexandria,  La.,  Jan.  4,   1846. 

Oxford,  a  village  of  De  Soto  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou  San 
Patricio  and  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  8 
miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  the  parish  seat.  It  had  a  population 
of  50  in  1900,  and  being  situated  in  the  western  lumber  district 
is  the  shipping  and  supply  point  for  a  large  timber  district  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  parish.  It  has  sawmills,  a  money  order 
postnrffice,  express  otifice  and  telegraph  station,  etc. 

Oyster  Cultivation. — The  oyster  is  a  salt  water  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  genus  Ostrea,  the  best  known  and  most  important  species 
of  which  are  the  Ostrea  edulis,  which  is  found  in  European  waters, 
and  the  Ostrea  virginiana,  or  American  0}ster.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  two  kinds — sea  or  rock  oysters,  which  grow  in  natural  beds 
or  reefs,  and  which  mature  in  about  four  years,  and  the  cultivated 
oyster,  which  requires  more  time  to  develop,  but  which  is  more 
highly  esteemed  for  its  size  and  flavor. 

At  the  time  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  America,  oysters 
were  plentiful  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  but 
through  the  destructive  methods  in  taking  them  and  the  fact  that 
little  or  no  care  was  exercised  regarding  the  replenishment  of  the 
beds,  the  natural  oyster  fields  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast  were  ex- 
hausted more  than  50  years  ago.  W'hh  the  depletion  of  these 
natural  reefs  attention  has  Ijeen  turned  to  the  artificial  cultivation 
of  the  oyster,  with  the  result  that  oyster  beds  are  being  established 
in  new  waters.  A  handbook  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  immigration  of  Louisiana  says:  "The 
great  resources  of  Louisiana  in  its  large  production  of  sugar-cane. 
cotton,  rice,  lumber  and  fruits  have  hitherto  kept  in  comparative 
obscurity  what  are  generally  deemed  the  minor — and  wrongly  con- 
sidered the  less  remunerative — fields  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  intelligent  labor.  Prominent,  if  not  the  principal,  among  these 
neglected  industries  are  the  vast  fishery  interests  of  the  state, 
which,  under  energetic  labor  and  scientific  cultivation,  will  in  a 
few  years  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
profit,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  entire  state.  The  extent  of  the 
oyster  territory  is  so  vast,  the  supplv  so  a!)un<lant  and  cheap,  and 
so  little  labor  and  cajntal  arc  required  for  its  development,  that 
its  wonderful  advantages  and  enormous  profits  once  known,  capi- 
tal and  labor  will  inevitably  seek  employment  in  what  must  eventu- 
ally become  a  leading  industry,  far  surpassing  that  of  any  state 
in  the  L^nion." 
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From  the  most  eastern  point  of  St.  Bernard  parish  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river  the  distance  on  an  air-line  is  about  300  miles. 
Following  the  C(iast,  embracin<j  all  the  shores  of  salt  water  bays, 
inlets,  mouth  of  rivers  and  bayous,  etc.,  the  littoral  line  is  not  far 
from  1,500  miles  in  length.  All  along  this  coast  line  may  be  found 
places  to  which  the  oyster  may  be  successfully  transplanted,  and 
e.xperts  on  the  subject  of  oyster  cultivation  estimate  tliat  the  state 
has  an  area  suitable  to  that  purpose  of  over  7.000  square  miles. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  numerous  natural  beds,  and  the 
number  of  oysters  transplanted  to  new  grounds  is  increasing  every 
year.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  work  by  the  state  authorities,  and  several 
acts  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  having  for  their  object  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  oyster  industry. 

The  act  of  July  8,  1886.  provided  that  the  beds  of  rivers,  creeks, 
bayous,  lakes,  coves  and  sea  marshes — all  that  part  of  the  gulf 
coast  lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state — should  not  be  sold, 
but  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  state  to  be  made  into 
natural  oyster  beds.  The  act  also  provided  for  a  closed  season  from 
April  30  to  August  15  of  each  year;  regulated  the  fees  and  taxes 
for  oyster  fishermen;  fi.xed  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law,  and 
authorized  the  ajjpointment  of  an  oyster  commission.  By  the  act 
of  July  7,  1892,  certain  waters  were  set  apart  as  common  fishing 
grounds;  the  closed  season  was  fixed  from  Alay  1  to  Sept.  1 ;  it  was 
made  unlawful  to  take  oysters  with  any  other  implements  than 
ordinary  tongs :  all  oysters  below  a  certain  size  were  required  to 
be  returned  to  the  water;  and  the  office  of  oyster  inspector  was 
established.  The  general  assembly  of  1900  appointed  two  senators 
and  three  representatives  to  examine  the  oyster  industry  and  report 
a  bill  for  its  improvement  to  the  next  session.  Following  this  legis- 
lative investigation,  the  act  of  1902  authorized  the  governor  to 
appoint  five  persons  to  serve  as  oyster  commissioners,  with  power 
to  regulate  the  industry;  made  the  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  state  a  common  fishing  ground  (under  certain  restrictions)  for 
all  residents  of  f.ouisiana :  defined  riparian  rights  as  extending  to 
low  water  mark  only:  provided  that  no  beds  of  streams  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  sold;  prohibited  the  use  of  dredges 
and  the  shipment  of  oysters  out  of  the  state  for  canning  purposes ; 
regulated  the  size  of  the  oysters  that  might  be  taken,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  lessees  regarding 
boundaries. 

By  the  act  of  June  29,  1904,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 
mission were  more  clearly  defined.  Xo  commissioner  must  be 
interested  in  any  way  in  the  oyster  industry.  The  compensation 
of  each  commissioner  was  fixed  at  $10  a  day  and  traveling  expenses, 
provided  the  salary  should  never  exceed  $2,500  in  any  one  year; 
and  the  president  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  SI. 000  in  addition  to 
the  above.  The  commission  was  gi\en  power  to  acquire  vessels 
and  other  property,  and  to  expend  $5,000  a  year  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  natural   reefs,   none  of  wdiich  should   be  leased   to 
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iiulividiials  or  companies.  Outside  of  those  reefs  leases  might  be 
ii.i.ule  to  residents  of  the  state  upon  uTfttcn  application,  provided 
that  no  lease  slu)uld  include  more  than  1.000  acres,  all  leases  to  run 
f.  ir  15  years  at  a  rental  of  $1  per  acre  annually,  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey to  lie  paid  by  the  lessee.  The  use  of  dredges  was  permitted  in 
certain  waters,  each  dredge  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $10,  and  the 
operator  thereof  to  give  bond  that  it  should  not  be  used  contrary 
tu  law.  \'essels  engaged  in  oyster  fishing  were  required  to  pro- 
cure a  police  license,  graduated  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
I)oat.  at  a  fee  of  50  cents  per  ton.  All  vessels,  with  cargoes,  violat- 
ing tiie  law  or  the  rules  of  the  commission  to  be  seized  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  parish  in  which  the  seizure  was  made,  the  sheriff  of  the 
parish  to  dispose  of  the  cargo,  the  vessel  to  be  forfeited  and  sold, 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  commission.  Canning  establishments 
were  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  SlOO  a  year  and  a  tax  of  3  cents  a  barrel 
on  the  oysters  canned.  The  commission  was  authorized  to  employ 
a  chief  surveyor  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  w-ho  should  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  commission  ;  a  chief  inspector  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  and  a  percentage  of  the  license  fees,  though  his 
salary  should  never  exceed  $2,000  in  any  one  year;  deputy  inspec- 
tors, in  number  and  at  such  salaries  as  the  board  might  determine; 
and  a  secretary  and  attorney  at  salaries  of  $1,200  each. 

This  act  was  supplemented  by  additional  legislation  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1906.  concerning  which  Gov.  Blanchard,  in  his  message  of 
May  12,  1908,  said:  "After  the  bill,  now  known  as  act  178  of"l906 
(conmionly  called  the  oyster  law),  had  passed  the  house,  there  was 
added  in  the  senate  an  amendment  to  Section  10.  which  is  objec- 
tionable— being  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice.  The 
ownership  of  the  state  in  and  to  the  bottom,  or  beds,  of  the  bodies 
of  water,  or  streams  of  water,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  ]\Iexico, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  beyond  dispute 
either  in  fact  or  in  law.  The  rights  of  riparian,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  adjacent  proprietors,  extend  only  to  low  water  mark  of 
such  waters.  Both  of  these  propositions  are  recognized  in  the  tirst 
section  of  the  oyster  law.  *  *  *  Section  10,  as  it  passed  the 
house,  gave  to  the  oyster  commission  the  power  to  lease  the  water 
bnttoms  described  in  Section  1  of  the  act  and  which  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  purposes  of  bedding,  planting  and  cultivating  or  propa- 
gating oysters.  But  the  senate  added  after  the  word  "act'  in  the  third 
line  of  said  section  as  the  same  is  printed  on  page  523  of  the  acts 
of  I'KX),  the  words:  "And  the  title  whereof  is  vested  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  is  not  claimed  under  some  title  by  any  person  and 
ni)  lease  of  any  bottom  which  may  be  so  claimed  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, firm  or  corporation  shall  be  valid,  or  have  any  effect  until 
there  shall  have  been  an  adjudication  by  the  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  between  the  state  anil  the  claimant  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  the  property  to  be  leased."  *  *  *  The  provision 
(|ui)te(l  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  forces  tlie  state  to  institute  suit 
ai^ainst  any  one  claiming  title  to  oyster  waters  or  bottoms.  It 
forces  the  sovereign  into  court  to  vindicate  his  or  her  title  to  public 
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property.  It  would  he  objectionable  enoiig^h  to  require  the  soverciijn 
to  do  this  when  the  claimant  holds  under  a  patent  issued  by  some 
official  of  the  sovereign  power  who  asserted,  or  assumed,  the 
authority  to  issue  it.  But  this  provision  iroes  further.  For  instance, 
when  a  levee  hoard,  to  which  a  grant  of  lands  was  made  b\'  the 
state,  claims  that  such  grant  includes  tidal  bottoms  and  assumes  to 
sell  such  bottoms,  or  part  thereof,  the  title  thus  acquired  by  the 
pretended  vendee  of  the  levee  biiard  would,  I  think,  under  the 
language  of  the  act,  prohibit  the  oyster  commission  from  leasing 
the  water  bottom  so  claimed  until  the  state  has  gone  into  the  courts 
and  secured  a  decree  ousting  the  title  of  the  claimant.  *  *  *  This 
amendment  to  Section  10,  then,  takes  out  of  commerce,  out  of  the 
power  of  the  oyster  commission,  to  lease  any  oyster  waters  or 
bottoms  as  to  which  anybody  sets  up  the  plea  of  former  alienation 
by  the  state.  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  should  not  be  and 
recommend  the  subject  to  your  consideration.  *  *  *  j  refused 
to  sign  Act  Xo.  178  when  it  reached  the  executive  office  in  1906 
because  of  the  provision  referred  to,  and  the  only  reason  I  did  not 
veto  it  (letting  it  become  a  law  by  lapse  of  time  without  disap- 
proval) was  because  of  the  good  otherwise  in  the  bill." 

A  special  committee  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  two  senators 
and  three  representatives,  appointed  at  the  session  of  1906  to  inves- 
tigate the  work  of  the  oyster  commission  and  the  oyster  industry, 
made  a  report  to  the  session  of  1908.  In  that  report  the  committee 
says:  "We  believe  that  it  is  best  that  no  leases  whatever  be  made 
of  any  of  the  bottoms  of  this  state,  but  that  the  state  should  enforce 
laws  calculated  to  protect  its  beds,  encourage  planting  and  propa- 
gation, and  charge  a  substantial  return  for  the  privilege  of  fishing. 
We  believe  that  so  long  as  the  lease  system  is  operated  there  will 
be  found  complaints.  All  beds  should  be  public,  e.xcept  such  as 
passed  to  private  ownership  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Louisi- 
ana oyster  commission.  And  if  such  private  property  is  properly 
recognized,  the  owners  thereof  should  pay  additional  for  protection 
to  their  holdings  and  contribute  a  tax  per  barrel  in  excess  of  that 
levied  on  the  product  of  the  public  reefs.  They  should,  however, 
be  given  reasonable  protection  from  poachers." 

The  report  concludes  as  follows:  "And  in  recommending  that 
the  laws  be  revised  and,  above  all,  enforced,  this  committee 
ardently  and  strenuously  recommend  that  a  reorganized  commis- 
sion, to  encourage  the  oyster  industry,  be  specially  enjoined  to 
employ  none  of  the  force  used  by  the  present  commission,  but  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  and  start  anew.  The  present  system  lias  not 
given  satisfaction,  and  has  not  been  cftective ;  it  is  sneered  at,  and 
commands  but  little  respect,  and  we  deem  it  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  state,  for  these  and  the  other  reasons  that  have  been  made 
apparent,  that  no  one  connected  with  the  workings  of  this  should 
be  continued  in  a  future  commission." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  arising  from  the 
conflict  over  titles  and  leases,  Louisiana  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  oysters.     In  1890  no  establishments 
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were  reported  in  the  state  as  being  interested  in  the  canning  of 
iivsters,  but  the  census  of  1900  reports  three,  with  a  capital  of 
<JA.2^0.  Two  of  these  concerns  employed  over  50  people  each  and 
tlie  total  output  was  1.272.750  pounds  of  oysters,  valued  at  $71,625. 
I.iiuisiana  stood  fourth  in  the  production  of  oysters,  being  exceeded 
milv  iiy  Maryland.  Mississipin  and  Florida  in  the  order  named. 


Packard,  Stephen  B.,  a  native  of  Maine,  was  appointed  U.  S. 
marshal  for  Louisiana  in  1871  by  President  Grant,  and  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  the  "mad  whirl  of  politics."  Shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  became  a  leader  of  one  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in 
opposition  to  Gov.  W'armoth,  and  in  1876  he  was  the  Republican 
nnminee  for  governor  of  the  state.  The  returning  board  certified 
that  he  was  elected  over  Francis  T.  Xicholls  by  a  vote  of  74,624  to 
71,198.  On  March  5,  1877,  the  day  succeeding  the  inauguration  of 
President  Hayes,  Packard  made  a  request  for  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  administration,  but  it  was  denied,  and  when  the 
l-"ederal  troops  were  withdrawn  the  following  month  he  gave  up 
Ids  pretensions  as  governor,  which  ended  his  career  in  Louisiana 
politics. 

Packton,  a  post-hamlet  of  \\  inn  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas  railroads,  8  miles  south  of  Winnfield,  the  parish  seat,  and 
is  the  shipping  and  distributing  town  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  parish. 

Paincourtville,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Assumption  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R., 
5  miles  north  of  Xapoleonville,  the  parish  seat,  in  a  rich  sugar  dis- 
trict. It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postofifice,  telegraph  and 
express  offices,  is  an  important  trading  center,  and  in  1900  reported 
a  po])ulation  of  500. 

Pakenham,  Edward  Michael,  soldier  and  member  of  the  British 
peerage,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  army,  was  made  major  of  dragoons  in  1794,  lieutenant  in  1799, 
and  served  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
quartermaster  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  attaining  to  the  rank  of 
colimel  in  1809.  In  1812  he  was  made  a  major-genera!  and  shortly 
after  that  was  ordered  to  America.  He  was  placed  in  command 
«>f  the  e.xi)edition  against  New  Orleans  and  was  killed  in  battle  near 
that  place  on  Jan.  8.  1815. 

Palmer,  Benjamin  Morgan,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Jan.  25.  1818.  a  son  of  Rev.  lulward  and  Sarah  (Bunce) 
Palmer.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  William  Paliner,  who 
came  to  America  from  England  in  1629  and  settled  at  what  is  now 
tile  town  of  Salem.  ?klass.  Benjamin's  early  education  was  acquired 
aimnst  entirelv  at  home.     He  then  attended  Amherst  college  for  a 
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year,  and  alter  teacliiiiy;  about  two  years  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Geor;^ia.  where  he  graduated  in  1838.  The  next 
year  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Columbia.  S.  C,  and 
in  1842  was  licensed  to  prcacii.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  a  few  months,  wlien  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Columl)ia,  S.  C,  where  he 
served  as  pastor  14  years.  During  his  residence  in  Columljia  lie 
served  as  professor  of  church  history  and  government  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  from  1853  to  1856.  In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to 
Xew  Orleans,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presb3terian 
church  of  that  city,  where  he  served  until  his  death.  While  resid- 
ing in  Xew  Orleans  he  declined  the  offer  of  several  professorships 
of  theology  and  the  chancellorship  of  the  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian university.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  chaplain  with 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  without  a  commission.  In  1861 
he  was  the  first  moderator  of  the  Southern  General  .Assembly, 
organized  that  year,  and  served  as  commissioner  in  ten  general 
assemblies,  three  of  which  were  held  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  Orleans.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Oglethorpe  university  of  Georgia  in  1852  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by 
Westminster  college.  Fulton,  Mo.,  in  1870.  For  many  years  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and 
later  a  contributor  to  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Theology  of  Prayer,  The  Family  in  Its  Civil  and 
Churchly  Aspects.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Formation  of  Charac- 
ter, and  other  theological  works.  On  Oct.  7,  1841.  he  married  Mary 
Augusta,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Howe,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Palmetto,  a  village  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  R.  R..  about  15  miles  northeast  of  Opelousas.  tiie  parish 
seat.  It  is  one  of  the  shipping  points  for  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  parish,  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  telephone  facilities,  and  in  I'JOO  had  a  population  of  71. 

Pan-American  Exposition. — (See   Expositions.  I 

Panics. — For  three-quarters  of  a  century  periods  of  commercial 
and  industrial  depression  have  made  their  appearance  about  once 
in  a  decade,  and  there  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the  decennial 
occurrence  of  panics  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. These  panics  are  due  to  various  causes,  but  they  generally 
follow  an  era  of  injudicious  speculation,  or  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation inimical  to  the  general  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  panics  that  seriously  affected  Louisiana  was 
that  of  1837.  which  some  historians  have  attributed  to  President 
Jackson's  hostility  to  the  Piank  of  the  United  States,  his  order  of 
Oct.,  1833.  that  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  distributed  among  certain  designated  state  banks,  and 
his  subsequent  order  called  his  "Specie  Circular."  directing  agents 
of  the  land  office  to  accept  nothing  but  coin  in  pavment  for  public 
lands.  True,  the  distribution  of"  the  surplus  (some  $10,000.0r)0"i 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  stimulating  the  speculation 
which  preceded  the  panic  by  making  money  plentiful  and  eas}-  to 
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obtain,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  speculation  was  fully 
as  rampant  in  countries  not  ilirectly  inlluenced  by  the  president's 
orilers.  In  Oct.,  1836.  a  run  was  made  upon  the  banks  of  Ireland, 
ami  in  the  turmoil  that  ensued  it  developed  that  certain  English 
banks,  capitalized  for  about  S25.00O.0O0.  had  advanced  over  five 
times  that  amount  to  America.  The  Northern  and  Central  bank 
of  Manchester,  established  in  1833.  with  some  40  branches,  was 
compelled  to  call  on  the  Llank  of  England  for  relief,  and  the  methods 
of  making  these  advances  were  uncovered.  Wilson,  Wildes  & 
Wiggins,  English  bankers  and  brokers,  who  achieved  notoriety  in 
the  tinancial  history  of  the  period  as  "the  three  W's,"  were  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  bills,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  invested 
in  cofTee,  sugar,  etc..  which  were  to  be  shipped  to  European  ports, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  tirm.  It  frequently  happened  that  the 
cargoes  were  taken  to  the  United  States,  and  when  the  credits 
were  called  in  prices  fell  to  a  ruinous  degree.  Cotton  declined 
from  4  to  5  cents  on  the  pound,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  cotton 
factories  at  New  Orleans  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  situa- 
tion was  also  afTected  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  modifying 
the  tariff  on  sugar,  which  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  planting 
industry  of  the  state.  Gayarre,  writing  of  1837,  says:  "This  year 
was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  financial  crisis  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  the  banks  suspended  payment,  including  those 
of  Louisiana.  The  paper  currency  became  greatly  depreciated:  the 
metallic  one  disappeared,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such  circum- 
stances :  ruin  and  desolation  seemed  to  have  overspread  the  land  : 
every  kind  of  industry  was  paralyzed :  produce  of  every  sort  fell 
so  low  that  it  hardly  paid  for  the  cost  of  transportation ;  the  value 
of  real  estate  fell  to  nothing:  credit,  which  is  the  life  of  commerce, 
died  away:  and  agriculture  languished  for  want  of  stimulation." 
The  situation  gradually  improved,  but  it  was  several  years  before 
the  country  reached  a  state  of  prosperity  as  great  as  it  had  enjoyed 
during  the  early  30's.  If  a  panic  was  due  ten  years  after  that 
of  1837.  it  was  probably  averted  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  in 
1857  another  financial  crisis  arrived,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases 
divers  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  what  produced  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  History  of  Banking  of  All  Nations  there  were  ex- 
pectations in  the  spring  tliat  the  European  crops  would  be  poor, 
and  many  began  speculating  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  for 
export.  Rut  the  crops  of  Europe  all  proved  to  be  good  and  the 
prices  of  grain  in  the  United  States  declined,  dragging  over  5.000 
concerns  into  bankruptcy,  with  liabilities  aggregating  about  $300.- 
000,000.  Mercantile  failures  were  numerous  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  but  no  general  collapse  was  anticipated  as  late  as 
July,  when  the  discount  rate  was  lowered.  In  August  the  panic 
commenced  in  New  York,  where  the  Chemical  bank  was  the  only 
one  to  weather  the  storiu.  and  extended  to  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
and  the  South,  becoming  general  except  for  a  few  cities  in  the 
<^>hio  valley.  South  Carolina  and  New  Orleans,  though  some  of 
the  banks  in  the  latter  city  were  forced  to  suspend. 
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While  the  speculation  in  jrrain  ma\-  have  preci|)itated  the  crisis, 
there  was  in  all  ])robability  a  deeper-seated  cause  of  the  panic  of  1857. 
Early  in  the  '5Us  the  tide  of  emigration  turned  westward  ;  the  de- 
mand for  land  increased  year  by  year;  and  many  withdrew  capi- 
tal from  legitimate  business  enterprises  to  speculate  in  western 
lands,  in  the  hope  of  reaping  rich  rewards  from  their  investments. 
But  the  speculation  outran  emigration,  the  speculators  overreached 
themselves,  and  when  the  day  of  liquidation  came  they  were  forced 
to  the  wall  because  of  their  greed,  tlragging  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting concerns  down  with  them.  It  was  concerning  this  era  of 
speculation  that  Eggleston  wrote  his  story,  "The  M}stery  of 
Metropolisville." 

The  panic  of  1873  started  with  the  failure  on  Sept.  18  of  the 
great  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia.  Other 
failures  followed  in  rapid  succession,  runs  were  made  on  banks 
all  over  the  country,  and  every  department  of  business  was  par- 
alyzed. At  that  time  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  in  the  throes 
of  reconstruction  and  did  not  feel  the  panic,  as  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state  were  already  at  a  low  ebb  of  prosperity.  Indi- 
rectly, however,  the  panic  redounded  to  her  interest  in  the  end. 
In  the  years  immediately  after  the  Civil  war  opportunities  for 
frauds  and  speculations  were  furnishetl  in  abundance  by  the 
financial  conditions.  The  Credit  Mobilier,  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  construction  of  public  works,  was  organ- 
ized in  1863.  Four  years  later  the  charter  was  sold  to  a  company 
that  had  been  organized  to  build  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  new 
company  increased  the  capital  to  53,750,000  and  sublet  the  work 
of  building  the  road  to  the  old  Credit  Mobilier  company,  composed 
mostly  of  themselves,  though  a  subsequent  investigation  developed 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  stock  was  held  by  members  of  Congress. 
Jay  Cooke  &:  Co.  had  made  heavy  loans  to  the  company  on  its 
bonds.  His  failure  and  the  exposure  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  deal 
checked  the  work  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  and  railway  capi- 
talists turned  their  attention  to  the  southwest,  hence  it  was  in 
this  way  that  Louisiana  received  an  indirect  benefit  from  the  panic. 

Another  financial  crisis  began  in  May,  1884.  and  strengthened 
belief  in  the  tradition  that  panics  recur  about  every  ten  years. 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  says:  "The  panic  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  none  of  which  was  entirely  controllable.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  inflation  which  began 
with  1878  and  ended  by  the  middle  of  1881.  *  *  *  It  was  ex- 
pected in  1883,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  depression  of  that  year 
was  due  to  the  fear  that  it  might  be  precipitated  by  some  accident: 
but  the  fact  that  it  did  not  then  occur,  and  that  the  shrinkage  in 
stocks  and  staples  had  been  so  great  during  the  previous  two 
years  and  a  half,  led  some  to  believe  that  the  catastrophe  might 
happily  be  averted.  *  *  *  Neither  merchants  nor  manufac- 
■turers  had  been  expanding  their  business,  credits  had  been  cur- 
tailed, stocks  of  goods  reduced,  and  there  a]5peared  to  be  a  general 
understanding  patiently  to  wait   for  positive  indications  of  a  per- 
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iiiaiiciit  improvenieiit  in  the  demand  before  taking  any  decisive 
step.  '1  lie  result  showed  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  and,  al- 
though the  failures  of  the  year  involved  liabilities  amounting  to 
:j;_MU,UUO,000,  most  of  them  were  financial,  and  many  the  direct 
result  of  stock  speculations.  Clearly,  therefore,  this  was  not  a 
conunercial  crisis."  The  panic  began  in  Xew  York  on  May  5  with 
tlie  suspension  of  the  Marine  national  bank  and  the  failure  of  the 
firm  of  Grant  &  Ward.  The  Second  national  and  Metropolitan 
l)anks  became  involved,  and  by  the  14th  the  panic  was  at  its 
lieight.  lianks  in  other  cities  connectetl  with  the  prostrate  insti- 
tutions in  Xew  York  felt  the  force  of  the  blow  and  the  depression 
gradually  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Manufacturing 
enterprises  discharged  hundreds  of  their  operatives  and  prices  gen- 
erally declined.  Fortunately  the  business  of  the  country  soon 
revived,  the  West  and  South  escaping  without  serious  disaster. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1892  a  general  feeling  of  depression 
prevailed,  indicating  the  approach  of  anotlier  panic.  The  unsettled 
conditions  in  business  circles  were  ascribed  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Sherman  silver  law,  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  purchase  monthly  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  and  issue 
thereon  certificates  which  might  be  used  as  currency.  There  was 
a  slight  recovery  with  the  beginning  of  1893,  based  on  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  then  in  session  would  repeal  the  law,  but  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  March  4  without  doing  so.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  unwritten  law  of  the  treasury  department  that  a  reserve 
of  $100,000,000  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  redemption  of 
U.  S.  notes.  This  reserve  was  seriously  threatened  by  heavy  with- 
drawals of  gold  for  export,  and  bv  Oct.  19  it  was  onlv  a  little 
over  $81,500,000.  President  Cleveland  called  the  53rd  Congress 
to  meet  in  special  session  on  Aug.  7,  1893,  and  in  his  message 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  law  to  protect  the  gold  reserve  and  check 
the  panic.  The  law  was  repealed  on  Xov.  1.  after  the  reduction 
of  the  reserve  to  the  figures  above  mentioned,  and  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  repeal  Ridpath  says :  "This  might  well  appear 
to  I)e  the  last  of  that  series  of  acts  which,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  had  finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
single  gold  standard  of  values  in  the  United  States.  It  seemed 
that  the  international  combination  of  the  gold  interests  of  two 
continents  had  finally  triumphed,  to  the  incalculable  disadvantage 
of  the  producing  classes  in  all  civilized  nations.  *  *  *  All  this 
had  been  done  under  the  name  and  in  the  guise  of  upholding  the 
national  credit.  A  change  of  all  contracts — such  as  a  king  of  the 
Middle  ages  could  not  have  made  among  his  subjects  without 
driving  them  to  revolution — was  effected  by  a  series  of  intrigues 
the  history  of  which  as  hereafter  written  will  constitute  the  most 
terril)le  arraignment  of  American  statesmanship  to  be  found  in  all 
our  national  annals.  The  first,  most  obvious,  and  most  disastrous 
result  of  the  work  was  the  precipitation  and  intensifying  of  the 
financial  panic  and  universal  prostration  of  business,  the  parallel 
of  which  had   never  before  been   witnessed  in  our  countrv.     The 
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tariff  legislation  of  this  cikjcIi.  by  unsettling  values,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  o\er\vhelming  disaster  of  the  times.  *  *  * 
Strikes  and  lockouts  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Business  failures 
resounded  through  the  land  like  the  falling  of  a  forest.  Commerce 
virtually  ceased.  *  =■'  *  Those  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  began  to  combine,  without  knowing  wh\-,  into  what 
was  known  as  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  One  such  army, 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  S.  Coxey,  of  Massillon.  Ohio,  marched 
on  Washington  City,  to  demand  employment  from  the  national 
government.  Another  band  came  from  the  West,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  so-called  'General'  Kelley.  Railway  cars  were  appro- 
priated here  and  there  for  transportation.  Collisions  occurred  be- 
tween divisions  of  the  army  and  various  bodies  of  troops.  On 
the  30th  of  May  (1894),  these  men  of  the  Commonweal  made  a 
demonstration  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  at   Washington." 

The  labor  riots  and  unsettled  conditions  reached  Louisiana,  and 
in  fact  no  section  of  the  country  escaped.  (See  Labor  Troubles.) 
But  the  recuperative  power  of  the  American  people  is  little  short 
of  marvelous.  They  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  and 
enjoyed  a  period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  until  the  little  tlurry 
that  was  thrust  upon  the  country  bv  some  Xew  York  speculators 
in  Oct.,  1907. 

Paradis,  a  post-village  of  .St.  Charles  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  south  of  Hahnville,  the 
parish  seat.  It  has  an  express  office  and  is  a  trading  point  of 
some  importance  for  that  section  of  the  parish. 

Parcperdue,  a  postofffce  in  the  western  part  of  Iberia  parish,  is 
situated  about  2  miles  northeast  of  Poufette.  which  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  7  miles  southwest  of  Xew  Iberia,  the  parish 
seat. 

Parhams,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Catahoula 
parish,  is  on  the  r>lack  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  Fish  Pond, 
the   nearest  railroad  station. 

Paris,  Treaty  of. —  (See  Treaties.) 

Parishes. —  In  Louisiana  the  political  division  known  as  the  parish 
corresponds  to  the  county  in  other  states.  The  parochial  officers, 
such  as  clerk,  sheriff',  etc.,  have  the  same  iluties  to  perform  and 
are  vested  with  the  same  powers  as  the  county  officers  of  other 
states,  but  instead  of  a  board  of  county  commissioners  the  finances 
of  the  parish  are  under  the  control  of  a  police  jury,  under  whose 
direction  appropriations  are  made  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  highways,  levees,  public  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  etc.  In  1909  there  were  61  parishes  in  the  state.  Fol- 
lowing is  analjihabetical  list  of  these  parishes,  with  the  date  when 
each  was  established:  Acadia,  1886:  .Ascension,  1807:  Assumption, 
1807;  Avovellcs,  1807:  r.icnville,  1848:  Dossier,  1843;  Caddo,  1838: 
Calcasieu,  1840:  Caldwell.  1838:  Cameron,  1870:  Catahoula,  1808; 
Claiborne,  1828:  Concordia,  1807;  De  Soto,  1843:  East  Baton 
Rouge.  1807;  East  Carroll,  1877:  Fast  Feliciana.  1824;  Evan-;elinc. 
1908;   Franklin.    1843;   Grant.    1869;    Iberia,    1868;    Iberville,    1807; 
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Jackson,  1843:  Jefferson.  1825;  Lafavctte.  1823:  Lafourciie,  1807; 
I.a  Salle,  1908:  Lincoln,  1873:  Livingston.  1832:  .Madison.  183"; 
Morehouse.  1844:  Xatchitoches.  1807;  Orleans.  1807:  Ouachita, 
1807:  I'laqueniines.  180/:  Tointe  Coupee,  1807;  Rapides,  1807; 
Red  River,  1871;  Richland,  1868:  Sabine.  1843;  St.  Bernard.  1807; 
St.  Charles,  1807;  St.  Helena,  1811;  St.  James.  1807;  St.  John  the 
I'.aptist,  1807;  St.  Landry.  1807;  St.  Martin,  1811;  St.  Mary.  1811; 
St.  Tainmanv.  1811:  Tangipahoa.  1869:  Tensas.  1842;  Terre!)onne, 
1822;  Union'.  1839:  \'ermiUon,  1844;  Vernon.  1871;  Washington, 
1819;  Webster,  1871  ;  West  Baton  Rouge,  1807;  West  Carroll,  1877; 
West  Feliciana,  1824:  Winn.  1851.  (See  historical  sketches  of 
each  in  place.) 

Partidas. — The  laws  of  "Las  Siete  Partidas"  were  that  portion 
of  the  Spanish  code  having  the  force  of  law  in  Louisiana  in  1820. 
when  they  were  translated  into  English  by  Moreau  Lislet  and 
Henry  Carleton  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  act  also  provided  that  one  copy  should  be  given  to  each 
judge  in  the  state :  3  copies  to  each  clerk  of  the  supreme  court ;  3 
copies  to  each  clerk's  office  outside  of  New  Orleans,  where  the 
clerks  were  to  receive  two  copies  each  ;  50  copies  to  the  Louisiana 
house  of  representatives;  17  copies  to  the  state  senate;  2  copies  to 
the  secretary  of  state;  2  copies  to  the  Literary  society  of  New 
Orleans;  1  copy  to  the  U.  S.  district  judge;  3  copies  to  the  clerk  of 
the  U.  S.  district  court ;  3  copies  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States;  1  copy  to  the  governor  of  each  state;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  edition  ( 100  copies)  to  be  sold  by  the  state  treasurer  at  not  less 
than  $10  a  set.  the  money  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state.  Many 
features  of  these  old  Spanish  laws  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Louisiana  codes.     (See  also  Codes  and  Statutes.) 

Pasman,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Washington 
parish,  is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Tchefuncte  river,  about  6 
miles  southwest  of  Franklinton,  the  parish  scat  and  nearest  rail- 
road town.     Its  population  in  1900  was  100. 

Patoutville,  a  village  of  Iberia  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Franklin 
&  .Abbeville  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  New  Iberia,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  the  trading  center  of  a  rich  sugar  district,  has  a 
money  order  postoftice.  an  express  office,  etc..  and  in  1900  reported 
a  po])ulation  of  130. 

Patterson,  one  <<i  the  largest  towns  of  St.  Mary  parish,  is  on  the 
Rayou  Teche  and  the  Soutliern  Pacific  R.  R..  about  15  miles  south- 
east of  IVanklin.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  sugar  districts  of  the  state,  has  sugar  refineries, 
lumber  industries.  2  banks,  an  international  money  order  postoffice, 
telegraph  and  express  olifices,  telephone  facilities,  good  schools, 
churches  and  a  number  of  mercantile  establishments.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  oysters  are  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  exported 
to  the  northern  markets.     The  population  in   1900  was  2,480. 

Patterson,  Daniel  Todd,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  born 
on  Long  island.  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1786,  and  there  received  his  ele- 
mentary education.     In   1800  he  received  an  appointment  as  mid- 
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shipman  and  was  assii^ned  to  tlie  Philadelphia,  then  commanded  hy 
Capt.  r.ainhridi^e.  In  1807  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and 
served  with  that  ran-k  until  1813.  when  he  was  made  commander. 
About  this  time  he  led  an  expedition  against  Lafitte's  band  of 
smugglers  at  liarataria  bay,  and  he  later  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  receiving  not  only  the 
unqualified  praise  of  den.  Jackson,  but  also  an  expression  of 
tiianks  from  Congress  and  the  commendation  of  the  American 
people.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1815  he  was  commissioned 
captain:  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  from 
1832  to  1836,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  assume  general  charge  of  the  navy-yard  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  his  death  occurred  on  Aug.  15,  1839. 

Pauger,  a  French  engineer,  came  to  Louisiana  with  Bienville 
early  in  the  eightcentli  century.  Penicaut,  in  his  "Annals  of 
Louisiana,"  in  noticing  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  on  Feb.  23,  1721, 
says:  "M.  de  Pauger.  the  engineer,  wdio  had  returned  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  reported  that  he  had  found  a  bar 
of  soft  mud  across  one  of  its  mouths,  which  was  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  tide  of  the  sea  and  current  of  the  river,  wdiich  is 
here  very  sluggish,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  fort  on  the  island, 
at  the  r.elize,  where  large  ships  could  anchor  in  safety."  In  another 
report,  dated  Jan.  25.  1723.  regarding  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Pauger  sa3S :  "On  my  first  visit  I  found  that  ships  drawing  four- 
teen, fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  even  more,  could  easily  pass."  In 
the  same  report  lie  expressed  his  regret  that  ships  w^ere  sent  to 
P>iloxi,  "as  it  is  extremely  painful  and  costly  for  the  inhabitants  on- 
the  river,  whose  number  must  increase  every  day,  considering  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  to  go  to  P.iloxi  to  get  their  negroes  and  all  that 
they  may  need."  He  was  influential  in  assisting  Bienville  to  have 
the  seat  of  government  removed  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  recommended 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  similar  to  tliose  constructed 
by  Capt.  Fads  a  century  and  a  half  later.  At  that  time  the  French 
government  felt  that  it  could  not  afford  to  make  the  improvements 
suggested,  but  rewarded  Pauger  by  making  him  a  member  of  the 
superior  council.  Subsequently  the  government,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  De  la  Chaise,  censured  him  for  some  of  his  official 
actions,  after  which  he  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  colonial 
affairs  and  history. 

Paulina,  a  town  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  St.  James  parish,  is  a 
station  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R..  about  8  miles 
east  of  Convent,  the  jjarish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice. 
telegra])li  and  ex])ress  offices  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  rich 
agricultural  district.     The  i)o])ulation  in  1900  was  125. 

Pawnee,  a  post-handet  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Calcasieu 
])arish.  is  on  a  contUient  of  P.aytni  Xezpique  and  the  St.  Louis.  Wat- 
kins  i\:  Ciulf  R.  R..  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the 
-parish  seat.  It  is  in  one  of  the  great  pine  forests  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissijjpi  river,  has  liiml)er  interests,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  a 
large  timber  district. 
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Peabody  Fund. — Kiddle  &  Schem's  Cyclopedia  of  Education 
■  sa\  s  tliat  this  fund  was  created  on  P\'b.  7,  1867,  when  Georgia  Pea- 
I)<i'd\-  [q.  V.)  made  the  following  announcement:  "I  give  Sl.000,000 
for  the  enct>uragement  and  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  por- 
tions of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  of  the  Union."  Ten 
trustees  were  selected  by  Mr.  Peabody  and  on  JNIarch  19,  1867, 
these  trustees  met  in  Xew  York  city,  adopted  a  general  plan  for 
the  application  of  the  fund,  and  elected  Dr.  Barnas  Sears  as  agent. 
On  July  1,  1869.  Mr.  Peabody  added  another  SI. 000.000  to  the  cash 
capital  of  the  fund,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  were  donations  of 
{•"lorida  and  Mississippi  bonds  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  though 
tiie.se  bonds  did  not  at  that  time  yield  any  income.  Under  the 
directions  of  the  founder,  the  principal  was  to  remain  unchanged 
for  30  years,  the  trustees  being  enjoined  from  expending  any  part 
of  it  or  adding  to  it  any  portion  of  the  accrued  interest.  The  Cycl(3- 
pedia  above  referred  to  says :  "The  promotion  of  primary  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  has  been  the  chief  object  kept  in  view  ;  and,  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  it,  the  trustees  have  followed  the  sound 
ma.xim  of  giving  help  to  those,  and  only  to  those,  who  help  them- 
selves. Hence,  whenever  efficient  measures  have  been  inaugurated 
by  state,  city,  or  town  to  establish  and  support  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  schools,  and  aid  has  been  needed  to  meet  the  outlay  neces- 
sary at  first,  contributions  have  been  promptly  and  liberally  made 
to  supplement  the  funds  publicly  raised.  The  rules  followed  in  the 
distribution  have  been  as  follows:  (1)  All  schools  aided  must 
have  at  least  100  pupils,  with  a  teacher  for  every  50;  must  be  prop- 
erly graded,  and  must  be  continued  during  ten  months  in  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent ; 
(2)  The  trustees  act  in  concert  with  the  state  authorities,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  superintendent  in  each;  (3)  The 
largest  sum  given  to  a  school  of  100  pupils  is  S300;  to  one  of  200 
pupils,  S600,  and  to  one  of  300  pupils,  51,000;  but  always  on  the 
condition  that  the  district  pay  at  least  twice  the  amount  gi\-en 
from  the  fund." 

In  1875  the  agent  said  in  his  report  to  the  trustees:  "Xot  a 
single  Southern  state  had  a  modern  system  of  public  schools  when 
the  trustees  first  entered  upon  the  work,  and  now  no  state  is  with- 
out such  a  system,  existing  at  least  in  law ;  and  every  state  has 
either  already  organized  or  is  now  organizing  its  schools."  It  was 
not  claimed  that  the  improved  educational  conditions  were  the 
direct  result  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fund,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  greatly  aided  and  stimulated  the  efforts 
in  behalf  of  popular  education  in  the  South.  The  establishment 
of  the  fund  came  at  an  opportune  time,  as  the  Southern  states  were 
left  in  an  impoverished  condition  as  a  residt  of  the  war.  and  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Peabody  could  not  have  been  exemplified  in  a 
more  apropos  way. 

Peabody,  George,  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Danvers,  M^ass., 
Feb.  18,  1795,  his  earliest  ancestor  in  America.  Francis  Peabodv, 
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havinj^  come  from  Hertfordshire.  Ent^land.  in  1667.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  Cieor^a'  be^an  his  business  career  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  grocer  in  Danvers.  with  whom  he  was  connected  for  four  years. 
He  was  then  associated  with  his  brother  in  a  store  at  Xewburyport 
until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  then  clerked  for  an 
uncle  at  (ieorgetown.  D.  C.  until  the  beginning  of  the  \\'ar  of  1812, 
when  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of  volunteer  artillery  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warburton.  commanding  the  river  approach  to 
Washington.  After  the  war  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Elisha 
Riggs  which  lasted  until  1829.  In  1837  Mr.  Teabody  became  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  merchants  and  brokers  in  London,  and  in  this 
line  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  \^ast  fortune,  much  of  which  he 
gave  away  in  establishing  educational  and  l^enevolent  institutions. 
Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  he  gave  away  over  $8,000,000.  In 
1867  he  established  the  "Peabody  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Southern  states."  giving  at  that  time 
$1,000,000,  though  this  fund  was  subsequently  increased  to  $3,500,- 
000.  This  fund  has  been  considered  as  his  crowning  benevolence. 
Mr.  Peabody  died  in  London.  England,  Xov.  4.  1869.  On  July  23 
before  his  death  the  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  a  bronze  statue  of 
Mr.  Peabody.  provided  by  the  people  of  London  and  erected  in  a 
public  square  of  that  city.  On  July,  1900,  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  appropriating  $300  as  the  state's 
contribution  to  the  fund  of  the  Southern  states  for  a  bronze  bust 
of  this  great  philanthropist  in  Memorial  hall  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pearl,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  southeast  of  Reeves,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
25  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat. 

Pearl  River,  a  village  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R..  8  miles  northeast  of  Slidell. 
It  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  pine  and  alluvial  farming  country 
and  is  the  shipping  point  for  both.  It  has  a  money  order  postofifice, 
telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  a  supply  town  for  a  consider- 
able area.     In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  125. 

Pecan  Island,  a  postoffice  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Vermilion 
parish,  is  about  8  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  30  miles 
southwest  of  Abbeville,  the  parish  seat. 

Peck,  a  small  post-village  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 
Catahoula  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern 
R.  R.,  about   15  miles  northeast  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat. 

Pelican  is  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
DeSoto  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  aljout  14 
miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  the  parish  scat.  It  is  a  new  railroad 
town  laid  out  in  1889  near  an  old  sawmill  that  had  stood  on  the 
spot  for  many  years.  By  the  close  of  1890  a  new  sawmill,  several 
stores  and  a  4d0-bale  cotton  market  had  Ijeen  built,  and  in  Sept., 
1891,  a  new  high  schC'Ol  was  opened.  The  town  has  express  and 
•  telegraph  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  150. 

Penicaut,  Jean,  sometimes  termed  the  "literary  carpenter."  author 
of  the  .\nnals  of  Louisiana  from   1698  to  1722,  was  birn  at   La 
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Kochelle,  France,  about  16S2.  lie  accompaiiieil  the  first  expedition 
L>f  ll)er\iile  to  the  Mississippi  as  a  ship's  carpenter  on  one  of  the 
\cssc!s  of  the  squadron,  and  was  employed  in  various  capacities  in 
the  colony  until  the  year  1720,  when  he  purchased  the  concession 
of  M.  de  la  lloussaye,  on  St.  Catherine's  creek  at  Natchez.  He 
states  that  he  sailed  for  France  on  Oct.  6,  1721,  at  the  advice  of 
Uienvillc,  in  order  to  secure  medical  advice  and  treatment  for  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  but  it  seems  he  returned  once  more  to 
Natchez,  as  he  is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  name  of  "Perri- 
cault"  (Dumont  has  it  ■"Couillard").  as  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen 
who  escaped  the  massacre  of  1729.  His  manuscript,  entitled 
"Annals  of  Louisiana,"  sheds  much  light  on  the  beginnings  of  the 
ci>k>ny  and  is  an  important  record  of  what  took  place  in  Louisiana 
for  more  than  20  years  after  the  arrival  of  Iberville.  Fortunately, 
this  manuscript  found  its  way  into  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Paris, 
where  it  may  now  be  consulted.  Father  Charlevoix,  in  his  work 
on  New  France,  referred  to  it  as  a  work  of  merit,  and  said  it 
afYorded  him  important  information  which  he  could  not  obtain 
elsewhere.  Prof.  Fortier  has  also  made  excellent  use  of  the  Peni- 
caut  Annals  in  his  History  of  Louisiana,  particularly  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

Penitentiary. — The  tirst  movement  on  the  part  of  the  state 
authorities  toward  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  was  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  legislature  on  Feb.  17,  1821,  authorizing  the  gover- 
nor to  publish  in  the  National  Intelligencer  at  Washington,  and  in 
one  paper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  New  Orleans,  an  advertisement  offering  a  premium  of  S500 
for  the  plan  received  by  Jan.  1,  1822,  and  accepted  by  the  general 
assembly  at  the  next  session  thereafter,  for  a  penitentiary  and 
buildings  necessary.  The  resolution  further  set  forth  that  the  plan 
must  provide  for  the  confinement  of  200  convicts — the  quarters 
to  be  capable  of  being  enlarged  to  accommodate  400  whenever  it 
might  become  necessary, — dwelling  for  warden,  guard  quarters, 
cells,  a  separate  ward  for  women,  chapel,  kitchen,  dining  rooms, 
shops,  etc.  Under  this  resolution  the  plan  submitted  by  Robert 
Mills  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted,  and  on  March  23.  1822,  Gov. 
Robertson  approved  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five 
commissioners  to  purchase  a  site  within  one  league  of  the  city 
hall  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  location 
and  price  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  erect 
tiiereon  a  prison  according  to  the  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Mills, 
with  the  restriction  that  the  ground  and  buildings  should  not  cost 
more  than  S250.000,  which  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

On  April  2.^,  1826,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  prison  property  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  act  were  not  carried  out,  and  the  penitentiary  remained  there 
for  some  eight  years  after  that  date.  By  the  act  of  March  16,  1832, 
tlie  governor  was  authorizeil  to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  site  at  P.aton  Rouge  and  erect  a  penitentiary  on 
the  plan  of  the  prison  at  W'ethersfield,  Conn.,  "on  a  scale  adapted 
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to  the  present  acconiniodations  and  the  employment  of  100  con- 
victs, and  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  of  future  enlargement."  The 
sum  of  550,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conunissioners, 
who  were  empowered  to  make  a  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  act  of  March  30,  1833, 
directed  the  hoard  of  connnissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  prison  for  100  convicts,  according  to  the  original  plan,  anil 
when  the  same  should  be  completed  tliat  number  of  convicts  con- 
fined at  New  Orleans  should  be  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  further  penitentiary  buildings.  An  appropria- 
tion of  S6,000  v.as  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removing  the 
prisoners.  On  March  10,  1834,  two  appropriations  of  SIO.OOO  each 
were  made  by  the  legislature — the  first  for  completing  the  build- 
ing and  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  convicts  from  Xew  Orleans, 
and  tiie  second  for  the  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  first  building  to  be  completed  was  the  three  story  brick  struc- 
ture fronting  on  St.  Anthony  street ;  the  first  superintendent  was 
Guy  Duplanticr :  and  the  first  captain  of  the  guard  was  Paul  Cho[)- 
pin,  the  fatlier  of  Dr.  Samuel  Choppin,  the  eminent  Xew  Orleans 
surgeon. 

The  general  assembly  of  1835  appropriated  $10,000,  to  be  drawn 
in  monthly  installments,  for  the  support  of  the  convicts;  SIO.OOO 
for  certain  additions  to  the  penitentiary  ;  and  $800  for  the  purchase 
of  two  squares  of  ground  adjoining  the  prison.  On  Alarch  13,  1837, 
the  sum  of  SI 5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the 
main  building  and  the  erection  of  a  store  house.  An  act  appr(3ved 
March  12,  1838,  provided  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  cloth, 
and  appropriated  S12.000.  or  such  portion  thereof  as  might  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  act.  Under  this  law 
the  clerk  of  the  prison  was  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  cloth 
manufactured  and  sell  the  same  for  cash  only.  It  appears  that 
the  machinery  purchased  under  this  act  was  unsatisfactory,  as  a 
few  years  later  the  legislature  ordered  it  to  be  sold,  and  made 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  new. 

In  1844  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Louisiana  penitentiary." 
This  act  authorized  the  lease  of  the  prison  ;  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  directors:  defined  the  obligations  of  the 
lessee  and  the  manner  in  which  the  convicts  should  be  employed  ; 
set  forth  the  obligations  of  the  management,  and  stipulated  in 
detail  the  conditions  of  the  lease.  By  the  act  of  March  26,  1842, 
the  colored  convicts  were  turned  over  to  the  board  of  public 
works,  to  be  employed  at  hard  labor  on  the  levees,  higiiways, 
etc.,  and  this  arrangeiuent  continued  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  lease  of  the  institution.  On  March  8.  1845, 
Gov.  Monton  appro\ed  an  act  providing  that  the  colored  convicts 
should  be  worked  the  same  as  whites,  provided  the  lessees  of  the 
penitentiary  would  receive  them  on  the  same  terms  as  whites. 
At  the  same  time  the  east  wall  was  ordered  to  be  moved  back  a 
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distance  of  120  feet  to  make  room  for  a  two  story  building,  the 
lower  story  of  wiiich  was  to  be  used  for  a  ropewalk  and  tlie  upper 
story'  for  spinning  warps  and  tilling  for  bagging.  In  the  meantime 
Dilier  buildings  had  been  erected  by  legislative  authority,  and  by 
1848  the  prison  was  coiupleted  according  to  the  original  design, 
tiie  total  cost  being  about  S400.000.  In  1853  a  third  story  was 
added  to  the  bagging  factory  and  the  building  roofed  with  slate, 
and  an  ai)pro[)riation  of  .'flO.OOO.  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
necessar}-,  was  made  for  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the 
building  containing  the  cells. 

In  1849  a  new  lease  was  made  by  which  the  state  was  guaranteed 
one-fourth  of  the  profits,  proviiled  these  profits  were  to  be  not  less 
than  S4,000  a  year  as  tiie  share  of  the  state.  The  lease  was 
amended  in  1852,  so  that  the  state  received  the  fixed  sum  of  $4,000 
a  year.  On  March  18,  1856,  the  legislature  appropriated  $29,485, 
to  pay  the  lessees,  Ward.  McHatton  &  Co..  for  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, materials  and  manufactured  articles  delivered  to  the  state, 
clothing  and  cash  furnished  to  discharged  convicts,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  pickery.  At  the  same  time  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  was  made  to  A.  Miltonberger  &  Co.,  as  agents,  for  the 
settlement  of  general  accounts  against  the  state  on  account  of  the 
penitentiary.  Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, the  legislature  on  March  18,  1858,  appropriated  $36,122.31, 
to  pay  McHatton,  Pike  &  Co.,  who  had  succeeded  Ward,  McHat- 
ton  &  Co.,  for  buildings,  improvements,  etc..  but  the  act  prohibited 
the  board  of  control  from  ordering  the  erection  of  any  additional 
buildings  unless  the  same  was  provided  for  by  law. 

The  penitentiary  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  immediately 
after  the  capitulation  of  Baton  Rouge  in  May,  1862,  and  Gen. 
r>iitler,  commanding  at  New  Orleans,  subsequently  ordered  the 
release  of  all  convicts.  In  1865  the  state  again  assumed  control 
of  the  penitentiary  and  the  legislature  appropriated  S50.000  for  its 
maintenance.  On  Jan.  4,  1869,  an  appropriation  of  $42,224  was  made 
to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution,  and  on  March  5  follow- 
ing, an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  leasing  of  the  prison. 
Tiiis  act  provided  for  the  repair  antl  erection  of  buildings,  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery,  etc.,  and  for  issuing  the  bonds  of  the  state 
to  defray  all  expenses  thus  incurred.  The  board  of  control  was 
fjiven  supervision  of  the  health,  religious  instruction  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  convicts,  with  power  to  prescribe  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  rations,  clothing,  and  punishments  of  infraction  of  the 
rules.  'The  lease  system  continued  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1898,  the  act  of  July  10.  ISW,  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  extend  and  renew  the  lease  of  S.  L.  James  for  a  pei  iod  of 
ten  years  from  March  3,  1891,  at  an  annual  rental  of  S50.000. 
Under  this  law  the  convicts  might  be  employed  on  public  works 
— levees,  highways,  railroad  construction,  etc. — but  were  not  to 
produce  anv  private  crops,  except  that  female  convicts  luight  be 
hired  out  for  agricultural  purposes  and  ten  male  con\'icts  might 
be  employed  to  supply  food  to  the  other  prisoners. 
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The  system  that  prevailed  in  tlic  Southern  states  for  several 
years  after  the  Civil  war  of  kasinyf  convicts  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized, but  a  Louisiana  writer  in  1892  explained  the  situation  bv 
saying:  ".After  the  war  the  states  were  too  poor  to  support  their 
state  prisons,  \vherein  convicts  shouki  be  confined  in  idleness, 
therefore  the  leasing  oi  con\ict  labor  was  resorted  to,  more  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Here  convict  camps 
were  established  and  the  convicts  employed  in  railroad  building. 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  principally  in  levee  building.  Contractors 
soon  found  the  system  extremely  profitable,  the  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  was  poor,  while  the  men  were  worked  hard  and  severely. 
The  system  has  always  been  unpopular  everywhere,  and  has  been 
tolerated  apparently  only  on  the  ground  of  actual  financial  neces- 
sity. Life  in  the  con\"ict  camp  has  been  compared  again  and  again 
with  the  horrors  of  life  in  the  slaveship.  The  convicts  immerged, 
brutalized,  many  escaped,  and  the  moral  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity was  wholly  bad." 

But  a  better  day  has  come  to  Louisiana.  Article  196  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1896  provides  that  "The  general  assembly  may  author- 
ize the  employment,  under  state  supervision  and  the  proper  officers 
and  employes  of  the  state,  of  convicts  on  public  roads  or  other 
public  works,  or  convict  farms,  or  in  manufactories  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  under  such  provisions  and  restrictions  as  may 
be  imposed  by  law.  and  shall  enact  laws  to  carry  these  provisions 
into  effect ;  and  no  convict  sentenced  to  the  state  penitentiary  shall 
ever  be  leased,  or  hired  to  any  person,  or  persons,  or  corporation, 
private  or  public,  or  quasi-public,  or  board,  save  as  herein  author- 
ized. This  article  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  peni- 
tentiary lease,  made  pursuant  to  Act  No.  114,  approved  Julv  10, 
1890." 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  general  assembly  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution. 
It  was  determined  to  furnish  for  public  works  only  such  convicts 
as  were  physically  perfect,  and  employ  the  rest  ir  agriculture.  For 
this  purpose  two  tracts  of  land  were  purchased  for  convict  farms. 
viz:  Angola  plantation,  including  8.000  acres  of  fine  alluvial  land. 
on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana,  and  Hope 
plantation,  embracing  about  2,800  acres  of  good  sugar  land,  on 
,  Bayou  Teche  in  Iberia  parish.  Permanent  buildings,  designed 
according  to  approved  sanitary  lines,  were  erected,  and  upon  the 
termination  of  the  lease  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  farms 
and  set  to  work  under  state  supervision.  This  system  is  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  old  one,  the  plantations  not  only  paying  all 
the  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance,  but  also  yielding  a 
surplus  toward  paying  for  the  property.  Cotton  is  the  principal 
crop  at  Angola  and  sugar  at  Hope.  So  gratifying  were  the  results 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  experiment  that  the  legislature 
authorized  the  purchase  of  a  third  fariu.  located  in  Iberville  parish. 
to  be  used  as  a  penal  farm.  For  a  time  the  factory  at  Baton  Kouge 
(the  old  penitentiary)  furnished  the  convicts  with  shoes  and  cloth- 
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ing.  By  the  act  of  July  5,  1904,  a  portion  of  the  old  penitentiary 
gniunds  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  on  July  11,  1906,  Gov. 
lUaiichard  appro\ed  an  act  authorizing  the  board  of  control  to  sell 
"the  grountls  anil  buildings  used  as  a  penitentiary  in  Liaton  Rouge, 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
purchase  of  machinery,  and  other  improvements  on  the  state  farms, 
under  the  governor's  approval." 

The  sale  authorized  by  this  bill  had  not  been  made  in  June,  1908, 
when  the  state  board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  submitted  to 
the  legislature  a  report,  in  which  they  condemned  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  old  prison,  and  closed  this  part  of  the  report  with 
the  following  statement:  "Although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a 
great  many  of  these  deficiencies  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  walls 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  will  eventually  be  abandoned, 
yet  while  they  are  still  used  for  the  absolutely  essential  function 
of  receiving  prisoners  for  classification  they  should  be  kept  up  to  a 
reasonably  good  standard  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  We  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  this  old 
building  be  abandoned  entirely  and  the  receiving  station  be  estab- 
lished at  Angola,  with  at  least  one  member  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol resident  there."  The  board  also  made  some  recommendations 
regarding  the  improvement  of  conditions  at  the  camjjs,  though  upon 
the  whole  the  farm  system  was  commended. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  known  all  over  the  United  States  as 
'"Golden  Rule"  Jones,  while  mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  paid  a.  visit  to 
Hope  plantation,  and  afterward  wrote  to  an  Eastern  journal  as 
follows:  "I  have  felt,  because  a  great  mass  of  the  convicts  of  the 
South  have  been  worked  at  outdoor  employment  that  if  they  were 
badly  treated  they  were  not  in  the  long  run  as  badly  off  as  our 
convicts  in  the  North,  who  are  contracted  out  to  work  in  dingy, 
ill-ventilated  and  disease-breeding  shops,  where  they  are  doomed 
to  breathe  poisoned  air  and  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  ever 
seeing  a  ray  of  sunshine.  I  was,  however,  quite  unprepared  to  find 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  taken  a  step  in  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  convicted  human  beings  that  easily  places  her  a  century 
ahead  of  the  methods  in  common  practice  in  the  ordinary  prisons 
North  and  South." 

Penn,  Alexander  G.,  planter  and  member  of  Congress,  was  a 
\'irginian  b\-  birth.  He  received  but  a  limited  education:  moved 
from  \'irginia  to  St.  Tammany  parish.  La.,  in  1812,  where  he  be- 
came a  planter;  served  in  the  Louisiana  state  assembly:  was  post- 
master of  Xew  Orleans  from  1845  to  1849,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  31st  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  to  take  the  place  of  J.  H.  Har- 
nianson,  deceased,  and  was  reelected  to  the  32nd  Congress.  He 
died  at  Washington.  D.  C.  May  8.  1866. 

Penn,  Davidson  B.,  who  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1872.  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  political 
atlairs  of  Louisiana  during  the  reconstruction  period.  The  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  claimed  to  be  elected  in  1872,  and  the  result 
was  that  two  letr'slatures  assembled  in  Xew  Orleans  in  December, 
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Lieut. -Gov.  Penn  presidinc;  over  the  senate  in  the  general  assembly 
that  met  at  the  eity  hall,  which  was  declared  by  Gov.  Warnidtii 
to  be. the  legal  state  house.  This  legislature  was  not  recognized 
by  the  national  administration,  and  was  therefore  powerless  to 
enact  laws  that  \vould  become  effective.  Some  historians  have 
failed  to  credit  Mr.  Penn  with  having  been  lieutenant-governor.  i)ut 
there  is  no  question  as  to  his  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
legal  votes  in  the  preceding  election.  When  the  people  revolted 
in  Sept.,  1S74,  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Kellogg  administration 
(q.  v.),  Gov.  John  McEnery  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  for  the 
time  being  Mr.  Penn  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  chief  executive.  He  proved  ecjual  to  the  emergency  by  issuing 
his  proclamation  for  the  militia  of  the  state  to  turn  out  and  aid 
in  the  overthrow  of  Kellogg  and  his  coadjutors,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  F.  N.  Ogden  as  provisional  general-  of  the 
militia.  His  next  step  was  to  send  a  despatch  to  President  Grant, 
informing  him  that  the  people  had  "taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the 
legal  authority  of  the  persons  elected  by  them  against  the  usurpers 
who  have  heaped  upon  them  innumerable  insults,  burdens  and 
wrongs."  After  the  defeat  of  the  Kellogg  forces  Mr.  Penn  ad- 
dressed the  people,  congratulating  them  upon  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  order  and  calling  upon  them  to  assemble  in  the  sev- 
eral churches  of  the  city  at  11  a.  m.  the  next  day  "to  offer  thanks 
to  God  for  the  great  mercies  he  has  shown,  and  to  implore  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  protection."  The  Kellogg  government  was  rein- 
stated by  bayonets,  but  Lieut. -Gov.  Penn  remained  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  had  elected  him.  and  with  whom  he 
was  exceedingly  popular. 

Pensions. — The  State  of  Louisiana,  through  her  legislative  de- 
partment, has  ever  been  mindful  of  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
been  disabled  while  in  the  military  service  of  the  state,  or  of  those 
dependent  upon  soldiers  killed  while  in  such  service.  On  Pel).  8, 
1817.  the  governor  approved  an  act  granting  a  pension  of  $8  per 
month  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  men  who 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  Xevv  Orleans  during  the 
War  of  1812,  and  these  pensions  were  paid  by  the  state  authorities 
as  long  as  the  conditions  demanded  their  payment. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1898,  a  numl)er  of 
bills  were  passed  by  the  legislature  making  appropriations  for  pro- 
viding Confederate  soldiers  with  artificial  limbs,  and  several  un- 
expended balances  in  various  funds  were  also  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  by  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive.  From  1880  to  1894  about  $50,000  were 
paid  out  by  the  state  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  artificial  limbs 
alone,  and  relief  along  other  lines  was  extended  to  worthv  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  their  families.  The  constitution  of  1898  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  widows,  the  maximum  rate  to  be  $8  per  month. 
Some  idea  of  the  amoimt  expended  annually  under  this  provision 
of  tlie  constitution  may  be  gained  from  the  report  of  tlie  jiension 
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cuiumissioiiers  to  the  governor  and  the  lec;islature  in  June,  1908, 
which  says: 

"During  its  existence  the  hoaril  has  examined  7,141  applica- 
tions, of  whicli  5,835  were  from  soldiers  and  1,306  from  widows,  and 
(.1  these  4,170  were  passed  and  2.971  rejected.  The  total  deaths 
iiave  been  1,055  (880  soldiers  and  175  widows).  Dropped  111 
soldiers  and  28  widows  (139).  With  tlie  increase  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  ?150,000,  the  board  felt  warranted  in  creating  a  special 
grade  for  the  blind,  paralyzed  and  bedridden,  and  in  increasing  the 
allowance  per  quarter  to  .'^J0  for  special  grade,  to  §17  for  grade 
Xo.  1,  S14  for  grade  Xo.  2  and  to  $11  for  grade  Xo.  3.  Such  is  the 
present  status  of  payment.  The  board  prudently  abstained  from 
[liacing  the  highest  grade  at  $8  per  month,  the  maximum  allowed 
Ijy  the  constitution.  With  the  increased  appropriation  came  an 
unexpected  increase  in  the  number  of  applications,  and  the  board 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  cease  placing  new  applicants  on  the 
roll  as  soon  as  it  attained  a  number  that  alone  could  be  paid  with 
the  appropriation  now  existing.  Since  this  step  408  applications 
have  accumulated  that  cannot  be  acted  on  until  death  diminishes 
tile  roll  or  the  legislature  gives  the  larger  appropriation. 

"Misfortune,  age  and  infirmities  are  evidently  pressing  hard 
upon  the  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  of  Louisiana,  as  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living  vanishes,  and  they  naturally  look  for  assist- 
ance from  their  state.  The  board,  moved  by  such  touching  appeals, 
feels  warranted  in  urging  Your  Excellency  and  the  legislature  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  appropriation  for  pensions.  At  least  $250,000 
a  year  will  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  the  constitution,  that  a  maximum  of  $8  per  month  shall 
come  to  Confederate  veterans  and  widows.     *     *     * 

"The  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  as 
follows  (this  statement  being  furnished  to  the  board  by  the  state 
treasurer),  viz.:  Salary  of  members,  $4,750;  expenses  of  mem- 
bers, $358.55  :  salary  of  secretary,  $3,419.35  :  ex])enses  of  secretary 
for  offices.  $1,225. l'5;  for  artificial  limbs,  $3,250;  pensions.  S236^ 
652.29;  total,  $249,655.34.  Tiiis  leaves  a  balance  in  the  appropria- 
tion ior  pensions  up  to  June  30,  1908,  of  $91,208.98.  This  balance 
will  be  disposed  of  before  the  next  appropriation,  as  follows:  Bal- 
ance in  appropriation  for  pensions  up  to  June  30.  1908,  $91,208.98, 
less  checks  outstanding  and  unclaimed,  $2,552:  amount  available, 
$M8.656.98,  out  of  which,  quarters  ending  March  31  and  Tune  30, 
rK)8,  are  to  be  paid,  retjuiring  about  543,000  per  quarter, "$86,000, 
leaving  an  apparent  balance  of  S2,656.98,  which  will  be  largely 
•liminished  bv  the  salaries,  office  expenses  and  artificial  limlis  claims 
for  the  ([uart'er  ending  June  30,  1908." 

Perche,  Napoleon  Joseph,  archbishop  of  Xew  Orleans,  was  born 
in  .\ngcrs,  IVance,  Jan.  10.  1805.  He  was  a  brilliant  s-tudent.  and 
when  only  IS  years  old.  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Reaupreau  for  the 
.study  of  theology;  finished  the  course  and  was  ordained  priest,  on 
Sept.  19,  1829.     After  holding  several  pastorates  he  asked  permis- 
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sion  to  go  to  Kentucky  witli  Bishop  Flag;et,  who  in  1836  visited 
France  to  secure  priests  for  his  diocese,  rerniission  was  granted 
and  for  four  years  he.  remained  on  the  frontier.  He  built  a  church 
at  Portland,  Ky.,  going  to  Louisiana  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  it. 
It  was  on  this  trip  that  his  eloquent  sermons  induced  Archbishop 
Blanc  to  recpiest  him  to  come  to  New  Orleans.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  and  was  made  almoner  of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  There 
was  trouble  at  this  time  in  New  Orleans  regarding  the  ap]K)int- 
ments  of  priests.  Ablje  Perche  supported  tlie  Bishop,  and  to  assist 
him  published  a  jiapcr  called  "Le  Propagateur  Catholique,"  which 
he  edited  himself  though  the  paper  stated  it  was  "published  by  a 
society  of  literary  men."  It  was  due  largely  to  the  Abbe  and  his 
paper,  that  atYairs  were  peacefully  adjusted:  this  paper  is  the  chief 
religious  ])aper  of  the  French  people  today.  In  1870  Father  Perche 
was  nominated  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Odin,  and  on  Alay  1  he 
was  consecrated  Bisiiop  of  Abdera  in  partibus  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Louis.  He  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  May  2^,  ha\-ing 
served  as  coadjutor  only  24  days.  Trouble  again  arose  about  the 
management  of  church  property,  which  led  to  litigation,  but  the 
archbishop  settled  with  tlie  wardens  without  causing  any  ill  feeling. 
It  was  under  Bishop  Perche's  rule  that  the  Carmelite  nuns  were 
established  in  his  diocese:  20  churches  and  chapels  were  built:  the 
priesthood  grew  :  2  Catholic  colleges — Thibodaux  and  St.  Mary's — ■ 
were  founded,  as  well  as  academies  for  girls,  a  number  of  parochial 
schools,  and  an  asylum  for  aged  colored  women,  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Pope  Leo  XIII  called 
Perche  the  "Bossuet  of  the  .\merican  church."  .\rchbishop  Perche 
died  in  Xcw  Orleans.  La..  Dec.  28,  1883. 

Pere  Antoine. — (See  Sedella,  Antonio  de.) 

Perier,  Governor. — Boisbriant  had  been  at  tlie  head  of  afTairs  in 
the  colony  less  than  a  year  when  the  Sieur  Perier  arrived  at  Xew 
Orleans  in  Oct.,  1726,  to  succeed  Bienville  as  governor-general. 
Dumont  says  the  new  go\ernor  was  "a  brave  marine  officer,  to 
whose  praise  it  can  be  said  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  loved  l)y 
the  troops  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants,  for  his  equity  and  benevo- 
lent generosity."  Bienville's  downfall  had  been  the  result  of  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  other  officers  in  the  colony,  and  the  India 
comjiany  decided  that  much  of  the  wrangling  was  due  to  tlie 
presence  of  the  Le  Moynes,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  only  fair 
to  the  new  a])pointec  to  oust  Bienville's  relatives  and  friends  from 
office.  His  brother  Chateauguay  was  deposed  as  royal  lieutenant, 
his  two  nephews,  tlie  Dc  Xoyans,  were  excluded  from  the  service, 
all  three  were  recalled  to  France,  and  even  the  gallant  Boisbriant, 
his  cousin,  was  later  subjected  to  the  same  humiliation.  Perier 
found  affairs  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  condition  on  his  arrival, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  establish  the  colony  on  a  more  pros- 
perous basis.  He  was  a  tireless  and  energetic  administrator  and 
distributed  rewards  and  punishments  with  ccpial  imjiartiality.  He 
made  every  eft'ort  to  encourage  agriculture,  stimulated  in  every  way 
the  establishment  of  new  plantations,  to  the  end  that  the  colony 
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niijjlit  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  the  other 
officers  in  this  useful  work.  Xegro  slaves  continued  to  be  sent  to 
the  colony  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  company,  and  these  were 
distributetl  by  Perier  among  the  several  plantations  without  favor. 
(See  Slavery.) 

Says  Gayarre:  "Gov.  Perier  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  by  some  improvements  of  an  important  nature.  On 
tlie  15th  of  Xovember.  he  had  completed  in  front  of  New  Orleans  a 
levee,  of  1,800  yards  in  length,  and  so  broail  that  its  summit  meas- 
ured 18  feet  in  width.  This  same  levee,  although  considerably  re- 
duced in  its  i)roportions,  he  caused  to  be  continued  18  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  city,  above  and  below.""  He  also  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Bayou  St.  John,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  project.  He  secretly  aided  the  Spanish,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  England,  and  pursued  the  traditional  French 
policy  of  e.xciting  the  Indian  tribes  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
English.  During  his  first  year  Perier  ascended  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  Arkansas,  visiting  and  conciliating  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  settling  their  differences.  He  also  visited  the  settle- 
"nicnts  at  liay  St.  Louis.  Biloxi,  Pascagoula,  and  Mobile.  Though 
the  year  1727  was  known  as  one  of  great  tranquillity  and  there 
were  still  less  than  5,000  souls  all  told  in  the  colony,  including 
negroes  and  Indian  slaves,  yet  the  cost  of  administration  increased 
and  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  453,728  livres,  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  or  four  times  that  sum  in  gold  today.  A  census  of  the 
colony  on  Jan.  1,  1726.  copied  from  the  archives  at  the  ministry  of 
the  colonies  in  Paris  by  Prof.  Fortier,  reveals  the  following  popu- 
lation:  masters,  1952:  hired  men  and  servants,  276;  negro  slaves, 
1,540:  Indian  slaves.  229.  On  July  1,  1727,  a  general  census  showed 
the  following  for  Xew  Orleans:  masters,  729:  hired,  65:  negroes, 
127;  Indians,  17;  cattle,  231;  horses,  10;  hogs,  none.  The  totals 
for  the  entire  department  of  New  Orleans  at  the  same  time  were : 
masters,  1,329;  hired,  138;  negroes,  1,561  ;  Indians,  73;  cattle,  1,794; 
horses,  181  ;  hogs.  514.  .-X  census  of  the  negroes  throughout  the 
colony,  taken  by  Perier  in  1727,  showed  there  were  2.600.  A  num- 
ber of  Jesuit  priests  and  missionaries  and  six  Ursuline  nuns  arrived 
at  Xew  Orleans  in  a  companv  ship  in  the  summer  of  1727,  ami  the 
Casket  Girls  came  early  in  1728. 

Speaking  of  atifairs  in  the  colony  at  this  time  Judge  Martin  says: 
"To  the  culture  of  rice  and  tobacco,  that  of  indigo  was  now  added; 
the  fig  tree  had  been  introduced  from  Provence,  and  the  orange 
from  Hispapiola.  A  considerable  number  of  negroes  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  land,  which  hitherto  had  been  considered  of  little 
value,  began  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  relative  importance."  In 
•order  to  regulate  the  matter  of  titles,  and  to  insure  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  landholders  were  required,  under 
the  terms  of  an  edict  of  the  king's  council,  .\ug.  10,  1728.  to  fulfill 
all  their  stipulations  in  regard  to  occupancy  and  impro\-ements, 
and  to  make  declaration  of  the  quantity  of  land  claimed  and  im- 
proved by  them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.    To  insure  a  denser  popu- 
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lation  above  and  btlow  Xew  Orleans  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital,  "grants  of  more  t]ian  20  arjjcnts  in  front,  on  either  side  of 
the  Mississii)i)i.  below  Cayoii  Manchac,  were  to  be  reduced  to  that 
front,  excei)t  in  cases,  in  which  the  whole  front  had  been  improved." 
But  I'erier  and  De  la  Chaise  were  permitted  to  make  exceptions 
in  favor  of  landholders  who  used  their  lauds  for  pasture,  and  who 
maintainetl  larye  herds.  "The  depth  ui  every  grant  was  fixed  at 
between  20  and  100  arpents.  according  to  its  situation  ;  the  com- 
pany, as  lords  of  all  the  land  in  the  province,  were  authorized  to 
levy  a  quit  rent  of  a  sou  on  every  arpent,  cuitivatetl  or  not,  and 
5  livres  on  every  negro,  to  enable  it  to  l)uild  churches,  glebes  and 
hospitals ;  grantees  were  restrained  from  alienating  their  land  until 
they  had  made  the  requisite  improvements." 

Such  in  general  was  the  state  of  the  colony  when  the  greatest 
disaster  that  had  yet  befallen  it  occurred,  the  massacre  of  the 
French  at  Natchez.     (See  Natchez  Massacre.) 

It  is  said  that  Perier  was  not  naturally  a  cruel  man,  and  yet  some 
of  his  deeds  fully  equalled  in  savage  ferocity  the  acts  committed 
by  his  savage  foes.  It  can  only  be  said  in  his  defense  that  the 
times  were  indeed  troublous  and  that  he  had  to  deal  with  treacher- 
ous foes.  Even  the  blacks  were  stirred  to  revolt,  but  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  in  time  and  several  of  their  leaders,  includ- 
ing one  woman,  were  executed.  Either  because  the  little  tribe  of 
the  Chouachas  below  New  Orleans  was  thought  to  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Chickasaws,  or  else  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  provoking  eternal  hatred  between  the  red  and  black  races, 
he  authorized  the  slaves  of  the  neighboring  plantations  to  brutally 
massacre  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  this  tribe.  On  another 
occasion,  he  allowed  the  tribe  of  the  Tunicas  to  publicly  torture 
and  burn  a  captive  Natchez  woman  on  a  platform  erected  in  front 
of  New  Orleans.  On  Aug.  1.  1730.  Perier.  in  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  calmly  wrote:  "latterly,  I  burned  here 
4  men  and  2  women,  and  sent  the  rest  to  St.  Domingo." 

One  result  of  the  Indian  troubles  was  that  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans was  placed  in  a  better  state  of  defense,  and  was  completely 
surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch,  while  several  small  forts  w^ere  erected 
between  the  city  and  the  Natchez,  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  set- 
tlers. The  Indian  wars.  howe\er.  had  proved  very  expensive  to 
the  Compan\-  of  the  Indies,  and  it  decided  that  it  was  unable  longer 
to  bear  the  great  burden  of  expense  incident  to  the  protection  and 
defense  of  tlie  colony  under  its  monopoly.  It  therefore  petitioned 
the  Crown  in  Jan..  1731,  for  the  right  to  surrender  its  charter. 
This  request  was  granted  after  some  lengthy  negotiations,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  Louisiana  again  became  a  royal  prov- 
ince after  a  laborious  existence  under  the  monopoly  of  the  India, 
company  of  14  years.  Two  delegates,  Urusle  and  llru,  were  sent 
to  the  colony  by  the  king  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  com])any. 
and  to  receive  claims  against  it  in  the  jirovince;  creditors  were  not 
permitted  to  bring  suit  against  the  company  in  France.  Salmon 
had  succeeded  La  Chaise  in  the  ofifice  of  commissary  ordonnateur, 
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the  latter  having  died,  and  received  possession  of  Louisiana  from 
tlie  company  in  the  king's  name,  also  taking  over  the  property  of 
the  company,  which  was  valued  at  only  263.000  livres.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  now  taken  to  reorganize  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
on  May  7,  1732,  the  superior  council  was  placed  on  a  new  basis  by 
letters  patent.  The  new  members  of  the  council  were  as  follows : 
Pcrier,  governor;  Salmon,  king's  commissary;  Loubois  and  D'Ar- 
tagnette.  king's  lieutenants ;  Benac,  major  of  New  Orleans ; 
Fazendc,  Brusle,  Bru,  Lafreniere.  Prat,  and  Raguet,  councilors; 
Fleuriau,  attorney-general ;  Rossart.  secretary. 

In  order  to  revive  commerce,  which  the  monopoly  of  the  India 
Company  had  nearly  destroyed,  the  king  relieved  the  vessels  of  his 
subjects,  trading  with  Louisiana,  from  the  obligation  of  transport- 
ing redemptioners  and  muskets,  and  also  abolished  all  export  and 
import  duties  on  merchandise  between  France  and  Louisiana.  This 
enlightened  policy  met  an  immediate  response  from  the  colonists 
and  merchants  of  France  and  numerous  trading  vessels  arrived  at 
Xew  Orleans  the  following  year.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  give 
the  colony  a  more  stable  monetary  system  and  to  prevent  the  sud- 
den and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  its  circulating  medium. 
Gov.  Perier  continued  to  serve  for  a  year  under  the  new  order, 
when  Bienville  was  reappointed  governor,  and  "much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  colonists,  returned  to 
Louisiana  in  1733.  after  an  absence  of  eight  years."  Perier  had 
served  the  colony  for  six  years,  and,  says  Gayarre,  "retired  with 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  talent,  but  of  stern  dispo- 
sition, and  of  manners  somewhat  bordering  on  roughness.  There 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  character  a  fund  of  harshness  from  which 
the  Indians  had  but  too  much  to  sufifer.  and  which  made  itself  felt 
even  by  his  French  subordinates."  He  was  subsequently  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

Perkins,  John,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born  in  Louisiana.  July  1, 
1819.  He  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1840; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  New  Orleans;  w^ent  to  Europe. 
where  he  traveled  extensively,  and  upon  his  return  to  America. 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1851.  A  year  later 
he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  33d  Congress 
as  a  Democrat.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress. 

Perry,  a  village  of  Vermilion  parish,  is  situated  on  the  \''ermilion 
river,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Abbeville,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest  railroad  town.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  116. 

Peters,  Samuel  J.,  merchant  and  financier,  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, though  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  latter  was  a  Tory  during  the  War  for  Independence. 
thereby  losing  his  projierty  in  ]\Iassachusetts.  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment reimbursed  him  to  some  extent  by  giving  him  a  grant  of 
laml  in  Canada.  Samuel  J.  came  to  New  Orleans  poor  and  began 
life  as  a  clerk,  but  bv  his  cnergv  and  business  sagacity  he  became 
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in  time  one  of  tiie  leadinij  merchants  of  the  city.  For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  City  Bank  oi  Xew  Orleans,  whicii  institn- 
tion  he  conducted  safely  through  the  panic  of  1837.  Mv.  Peters 
was  a  \\'hisj  in  his  political  afttliations,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit.  In  1840  he  visited  the  public  schools  of  several  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  cities  and  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
he  aided  materially  in  establishing  the  public  school  system  of  Xew 
Orleans,  lie  was  elected  a  member  uf  the  city  council,  in  which 
capacity  his  business  training  and  e.xperience  made  him  a  leader  in 
the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  municipal  welfare.  Among  other 
institutions  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  was  what  was  known 
as  the  municipal  library,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder.  When  the  meeting  was  called  at  Xew  Orleans  on  May 
5,  1846,  to  encourage  enlistments  for  service  in  the  War  with  Mex- 
ico, he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  and  e.xerted  his  intluence  in 
securing  the  required  quota  of  men. 

Petit,  Cavelier,  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  old  Creole  families,  was  prominent  in  the  aiifairs  of  the  colony 
about  the  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  council  established  by  Laussat  on  Xov. 
30,  1803,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  of  May  26.  1804,  when  the 
council  adopted  a  letter  to  Etienne  de  Bore  expressing  regret  at 
his  resignation  as  mayor  of  Xew  Orleans.  Later  in  the  year  he 
was  on  the  committee  with  Evan  Jones.  Edward  Livingston  and 
James  Pitot  to  draft  the  petition  to  Congress  protesting  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  He  attended  the 
last  meeting  of  the  council  on  March  6.  1805,  after  which  he  retired 
to  private  life. 

,  Petit,  Joseph,  who  was  one  of  the  active  leaders  in  the  opposition 
to  Spanish  authority,  after  the  treaty  of  1762,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  Xew  Orleans,  according  to  Gayarre,  who  men- 
tions him  also  as  one  of  the  "chief  conspirators."  He  was  arrested, 
along  with  several  others,  in  Aug.,  1769,  by  orders  of  Gov.  O'Reilly. 
The  specific  charge  against  him,  in  addition  to  the  general  one  of 
being  a  leader  of  the  revolutionists,  was  that  he  had  untied  the  rope 
which  held  Gov.  Ulloa's  vessel,  thereby  setting  the  governor  adrift 
and  hastening  his  departure.  Petit  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  and  was  confined  in  Morro  Castle.  Havana.  Cuba,  until  in 
1771,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king  of  Spain  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  French  government.  He  is  believed  to  have 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

Philippines  in  Louisiana. — For  nearly  75  years  there  has  existed 
in  the  swamps  of  southeastern  Louisiana,  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Rorgne  a  settlement  of  Malay  fishermen — Tagalos  from  the 
Philippine  islands.  For  years  the  public  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  settlement  and  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans,  less  than 
50  miles  away,  had  heard  but  little  of  it.  The  marsh  on  the  shi^re 
of  the  lake  at  the  settlement  is  only  about  4  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  the  houses  are  built  in  the  true  Philippine  style, 
on  high  stilts  or  piles  over  the  marsh  and  water,   with-  immense 
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eaves  and  balconies,  but  they  are  built  of  wood,  as  the  palmetta 
and  svo\cn  cane  would  not  withstand  the  violence  of  the  climate 
in  the  United  States  as  in  the  Philippines.  The  wood  for  the  houses 
had  to  be  shipped  a  considerable  distance,  as  no  trees  grow  in  the 
swamp.  A  strange  wharf  has  been  built  by  the  inhabitants  along 
the  bayou  where  the}-  moor  their  fishing  boats.  The  people  of 
the  little  colony. are  of  different  tribes  of  the  Malay  race,  some 
very  dark,  almost  brown  ;  some  light  with  more  regular  features^ 
Most  of  them  are  short  and  undersized,  but  with  well  knit  supple 
bodies.  They  speak  Spanish  and  a  Malay  dialect.  Connection  has 
always  been  maintained  with  Manila  and  the  colony  is  added  to 
from  time  to  time  by  emigrants  from  the  Philippines.  No  women 
are  allowed  in  the  colony  and  if  a  man  has  a  family  they  must  be 
kept  elsewhere.  The  life  of  the  colony  is  connected  with  New 
Orleans,  where  the  headquarters  of  their  benevolent  society  is 
maintained,  and  when  a  fisherman  dies  his  remains  are  finally  in- 
terred in  one  of  the  cemeteries  in  Xew  Orleans.  Of  the  13  or  14 
picturesque  buildings  nearly  all  have  dried  fish  hanging  from  the 
roof,  with  chickens  and  pigs  beneath  the  planking.  They  are 
lighted  by  lamps  in  which  fish  oil  is  used.  Xo  liquor  is  allowed 
in  the  settlement  and  disputes  are  settled  by  the  oldest  resident  in 
the  colony.  The  reason  so  little  is  known  of  the  settlement  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  reticence  of  the  inhabitants,  its  isolated  location, 
and  the  fact  that  they  trade  almost  entirely  with  Chinese  or  Malays 
who  live  in  out  of  the  way  places  in  New  Orleans. 

Phillips,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
St.  Helena  parish,  is  on  the  Kentwood.  Greensburg  &  Southeastern 
R.  R..  4  miles  east  of  Greensburg,  the  parish  seat. 

Phillips  Bluff,  a  post  hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Calcasieu  par- 
ish, is  about  5  miles  south  of  Drew,  the  nearest  railroad  station,. 
and  20  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat. 

Phoenix,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Plaquemines  parish,, 
is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  MississipjM  river,  5  miles  south 
of  Belair,  the  most  convenient  railroad  station,  and  about  10  miles 
above  Pointe  a  la  Hachc,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  for  steam- 
ers of  several  lines,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  95. 

Pickering,  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Vernon  parish,  is  on  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R..  7  miles  south  of  Leesville,  the  parish 
seat.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  one  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  this  section  of  the 
state  being  located  here,  and  over  4.000  cars  of  lumber  are  shipped 
annually.  Wood-working  establishments  are  being  built,  but  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  develop  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  vicinity.  Pickering  has  an  international  money 
order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  trading- 
center  for  the  surrounding  district.  The  population  in  1900  was 
1,000.^ 

Piernas,  Don  Pedro,  a  Spanish  soldier,  came  to  Louisiana  irr 
17(^>  as  a  captain  in  the  force  that  accompanied  Gov.  L'lloa.  and 
took  part  in  the  operations  which  established  the  Spanish  govern- 
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merit  under  O'Reilly.  In  the  spring  of  1770  lie  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-giivernor  ot  L'ppor  Louisiana  by  U'Reilly  and  was  sent  with 
ivvo  companies  of  the  stationary  regiment  of  Louisiana  to  assume 
-authority  over  that  portion  of  the  province.  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
on  March  20,  1770.  and  soon  afterward  ordered  the  first  survey  of 
'lots.  His  mild  and  conciliatory  policy  made  friends  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  early  French  settlers,  who  had  been  somewhat 
reluctant  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  France.  Their  friendship 
for  iiim  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  had  married 
a  Trench  woman  of  New  Orleans — Felicite  Robineau  de  Portneuf 

before  toming  to  St.  Louis.     When  he  was  succeeded  by  I'ran- 

-  Cisco  Cruzat  on  May  20.  1775,  the  people  of  St.  Louis  gave' public 
expression  to  the  regard  for  him  and  their  endorsement  of  his  otiti- 
-cial  acts. 

Pilette,  a  post-village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lafayette  parish,  is 
-situated  on  the  Vermilion  river,  5  miles  southeast  of  Lafayette, 
the  parish  seat,  and  3  miles  west  of  Broussard,  the  nearest  railroad 
--station. 

Pilot  Town,  a  village  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
•east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  head  of  the  passes,  about 
25  miles  soutlieast  of  Buras,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  has  a 
money  order  postofiice  and  telegraph  station,  is  the  headquarters 
for  the  men  who  pilot  the  vessels  through  the  pass,  and  is  the  point 
from  which  vessels  are  sighted  and  reported  by  wire  to  New  Or- 
leans.   In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  87. 

Pine,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington  parish, 
-Is  situated  on  the  Bogue  Lusa,  about  4  miles  southwest  of  Pope- 
ville,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  northeast  of  Frank- 
"linton,  the  parish  seat. 

Pineda,  Alfonso  Alvarez. —  (See  Garay,  Francisco  dc.) 

Pine  Grove,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  St.  Helena 
parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Tickfaw  river,  about  4  miles 
west  of  Mayer,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  southwest 
of  Greensburg,  the  parish  seat.     It  had  a  population  of  64  in  1900. 

Pine  Prairie,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  about  22 
miles  northwest  of  Opelousas.  the  parish  seat,  and  4  miles  east  of 
Pine  Prairie  Station  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R. 

Pine  Ridge,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Winn  par- 
ish, is  about  2  miles  east  of  Saline  bayou,  and  6  miles  southeast  of 
Saline,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Pineville,  a  town  of  Rapides  parish,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Red  river',  opposite  Alexandria,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  Louisiana,  as  it  was  the  stopping  place  and  portage  for  the 
<;arly  e.xplorers  and  traders  on  the  upper  Red  river.  St.  Denis  was 
at  Pineville  in  1700.  and  from  that  time  it  was  well  known  to  the 
I'rcnch,  who  sent  several  expeditions  up  the  river.  In  1711,  when 
ithc  church  at  .Vdayes  was  erected,  a  mission  chapel  was  Ijuilt  at 
IMncville,  in  what  is  now  the  old  Catholic  cemetery.  At  this  time 
xTic  Spaniards  claimed  the  Red  river  as  the  boundary  between 
'Mexico  and  the  I'Vench  province  of  Louisiana,  and  in  this  case  they 
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reached  hoyoiui  the  river  in  their  claim  of  chtir(  h  property.  Em- 
iiiamiel  Meuilkm  was  post  conimaiulaiit  liere  in  the  early  days,, 
ami  both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery. 
I'.etween  1830  and  1835  John  David  and  F.  Poussin  came  directly 
from  I'rance,  opened  a  store  at  Pineville,  and  did  a  prosperoua 
business.  By  1858  the  hamlet  had  a  population  of  about  50  or  60t 
inhabitants.  During  tiie  Civil  war  the  Federal  troops  stationed  at 
I'ineville  cut  a  large  tract  of  the  pine  forest  for  their  huts  and 
fire  wood.  After  peace  was  declared,  the  place  became  the  rendez- 
vous for  Federal  troops  and  several  more  stores  were  established^ 
On  June  23,  1867,  occurred  a  fire  which  destroyed  some  of  the 
buildings,  but  the  others  were  saved  by  the  oilicers  and  troops  sta- 
tioned there.  Just  above  the  town  2  forts — Buhlow  and  Randolph 
— were  built  in  1863-64.  and  near  them  is  the  national  cemetery, 
established  in  1867.  The  first  postoiifice  was  established  here  ia 
1871.  Pineville  was  incorporated  soon  afterward,  and  as  it  lies 
in  the  rich  Red  river  valley  has  become  a  flourishing  town.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Louisiana  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  company,  and  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  rail- 
way lines,  and  is  the  supply  town  for  a  large  district  east  of  the 
Red  river.  It  has  a  money  order  postofiice,  express,  telephone  and 
telegraph  facilities,  such  industries  as  sawmills,  cotton  gins,  and 
presses,  and  is  the  site  of  the  state  insane  asylum  for  colored  people- 
The  population  in  1900  was  617. 

Pioneer,  a  village  and  station  of  West  Carroll  parish,  is  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  6c  Southern  R.  R.,  5  miles  north  of  Floyd, 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postofifice,  and  is  the  trading 
center  for  a  large  district. 

Pitreville,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  near  the  south- 
ern boundary.  4  miles  southwest  of  Geneva,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  10  miles  southwest  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat. 

Place  d'Armes. — i  See  Jackson  Square.) 

Plain  Dealing,  one  of  the  new  railroad  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  Bossier  parish,  is  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.  R.,  15  miles 
north  of  Benton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1890,  with  W.  B.  Boggs 
as  the  first  mayor.  One  of  the  first  public  buildings  was  the  Plain 
Dealing  academy,  which  was  followed  by  the  Baptist  church.  The 
town  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  a  bank,  e.xpress  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  in   1900  reported  a  population  of  258. 

Plaisance,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  St.  Landry  parisb^ 
is  4  miles  west  of  Washington,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  in  a  riclv 
farming  and  grazing  country,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  82L 

Plaquemine,  the  seat  of  justice  and  principal  city  of  Iberville 
parish,  is  h^cated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  and  in  1900  reported  a 
population  of  3.590.  It  was  first  incorporated  in  1838,  when  Zenr> 
Labauvc  was  elected  the  first  mayor.  In  1842  the  parish  seat  was 
removed  from  Point  Pleasant,  8  miles  below,  to  Plaquemine.  The 
first  courthouse  erected  at  Plaquemine  was  too  near  the  river  and 
was  destroj-ed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  bank  on  which  it  stood.     In 
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1878  the  town  was  granted  an  amended  charter  of  incorporation 
by  the  general  assembly  and  the  new  charter  seems  to  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  population  and  business  of  the  place,  as  the 
former' doubled  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  18M0,  while  the 
volume  of  business  increased  in  proportion.  Plaquemine  claims 
the  distinction  oi  manufacturing  more  shingles  than  any  other 
point  in  the  state.  It  does  a  large  business  in  lumber  of  all  kinds. 
has  two  foundries  and  inachine  shops,  two  banks,  a  well  equipped 
electric  light  and  power  company,  two  newspapers,  an  ice  factorv, 
several  wlujlesale  houses,  a  number  of  up  to  date  retail  mercantile 
establishments,  and  the  locks  at  Plaquemine  are  among  the  greatest 
in  the  state.  The  academy  of  St.  Basil  college  is  located  here,  the 
public  schools  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  the  leading 
religious  denominations  are  represented  by  handsome  church  edi- 
fices. Plaquemine  is  an  old  town,  having  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  before  it  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  large  number  of  persimmon  trees 
that  grew  along  the  Bavou  Plaquemine  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated. 

Plaquemines  Parish,  the  most  southerly  of  the  gulf  parishes,  was 
established  in  1807.  when  Orleans  territory  was  divided  into  19 
parishes.  It  has  an  area  of  978  square  miles,  and  took  its  name 
from  Bayou  Plaquemine.  It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state  and  is  divided  by  the  Mississippi  river.  Orleans  parish 
bounds  it  on  the  north  ;  St.  Bernard  parish  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
form  the  eastern  boundary  i  the  gulf  also  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  and  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Jefferson  parish.  In 
1721,  the  ships  of  the  "Western  Company"  brought  several  immi- 
grants, some  of  whom  settled  on  the  lands  along  the  Mississippi 
river.  During  the  decade  following  1765  the  population  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Acadian  refugees  (see  Acadians).  who  came  from 
the  Atlantic  states  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  Missis- 
sipi>i,  many  of  them  settled  along  the  bayous  and  streams  of  La- 
fourche and  Plaquemines.  Martin  in  his  History  of  Louisiana 
says.  •"From  English  turn  to  the  city,  the  Mississippi  is  bordered 
on  each  sitle  by  plantations,  and  the  houses  are  as  close  to  each 
other,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  that  are  dignified  by 
the  appellation  of  town.  *  *  *  The  distance  is  18  miles."  The 
lower  part  of  the  river  was  not  so  well  settled  up,  but  the  country 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish  was  settled  by  some  col- 
onists who  arrived  from  the  Canary  islands  in  1778.  O'Reilly  wrote 
in  1776  that  "settlement  of  the  Mississippi  river  begins  10  leagues 
from  the  sea."  These  i>lantations  had  a  water  front  of  froiri  500 
to  1,000  yards  and  ran  back  to  about  2,400  yards. 

Pointe  a  la  Hache,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was 
one  of  the  largest  settlements,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  justice 
when  the  parish  was  organized.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  were  Jacob  II ingle,  the  Crosses,  Martins,  Den- 
ncx,  Dobards,  Salvants,  I'ontanciles,  Wilkinsons,  Dominiques, 
Nagos  and  De  Latours.     Like  most  of  the  coast  parishes.  Plaque- 
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mines  lias  no  large  city  or  towns.  Point  a  la  Ilachc  had  a  popula- 
tion of  300  in  1900;  there  are  many  villages  and  hamlets  along  the 
railroads  and  river;  Port  Eads  and  Pilot  Town  are  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi;  some  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  are  Belair, 
I'.ertrandville,  City  Price,  Buras.  Diamond,  Fort  Saint  Philip, 
llomcplace,  Daisy,  Dalcour,  Dime.  Empire,  English  Turn,  Happy 
Jack,  Jesuit  Bend,  Lawrence,  Nairn,  Neptune,  Nero.  NichoUs,  Pot- 
ash, St.  Sophie,  Sunrise,  Triumph  and  Venice.  The  parish  is 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  number  of  bayous.  The 
New  Urieans,  l-"ort  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle  R.  R.  runs  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ri\er  to  Buras,  and  the  Louisiana 
Southern  runs  down  the  eastern  bank  to  Belair,  furnishing  trans- 
portation and  shipping  facilities  to  the  planters  along  those  lines, 
and  cheap  transportation  by  steamboat  is  provided  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Plaquemines  parish  is  a  peninsula,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  land  being  wooded  swamp  or  coast  marsh.  The  cultivable 
land  extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  to  within 
30  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Originally  the  parish  was  heav- 
ily timbered  with  cypress,  oak,  elm,  cottonwood  and  willow,  hence 
lumbering  has  been  an  important  industry  and  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  parish.  Considerable  good  marketable  lumber  still 
remains  in  the  cypress  swamps.  The  soil  is  entirely  alluvial,  sandy 
loam  with  some  "black  land."  The  staple  crops  are  sugar  and  rice, 
but  corn  and  jute  are  grown,  and  immense  quantities  of  vegetables 
are  raised  and  shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  For  years 
market  gardening  has  been  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
parish.  The  rich  soil  and  mild  climate  of  this  favored  region  com- 
bine to  make  horticulture  a  most  profitable  industry,  and  oranges 
have  been  cultivated  with  profit  since  the  establishment  of  the  par- 
ish. The  oyster  industry  of  Plaquemines  has  long  been  in  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  only  within  recent  years,  under  state  protection,  that 
it  has  attained  the  prominence  it  now  holds.  The  size  and  quality 
of  the  oysters  found  in  the  numerous  bayous,  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  coast  have  created  a  demand  for  them  in  northern  and  eastern 
markets.  Fishing  is  excellent,  crabs,  sheepshead,  pompano,  floun- 
der, salt  water  trout  and  Spanish  mackerel  being  taken  in  large 
niunbers  for  home  and  foreign  consumption.  The  following  statis- 
tics concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for 
1900:  number  "of  farms  in  the  parish.  728;  acreage,  211,490;  acres 
ini])roved,  34,144;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of 
buildings,  $1,468,240;  value  of  farm  buildings,  $716,240;  value  of 
live  stock,  $20f).801  ;  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock, 
$957,5<J7;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  12;  capital  in- 
vested. SI. 239. 330;  wages  paid.  ?75.7S8;  cost  of  materials  used. 
S/')22.840;  total  value  of  products.  $890,400.  The  population  of  the 
parish  for  1900  was  5.762  whites.  7.267  colored,  a  total  of  13.039, 
an  increase  of  498  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  estimated 
population  for  1908  was  13.500. 

Plattenville,  a   village   and   stati(^n   in    the   northeastern   part  of 
Assumption  parish,  is  on  the   Bayou   Lafourche  and  the  Texas  & 
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Pacific  R.  R..  4  miles  noitiieast  of  Xapoleonville.  the  parisli  scat. 
It  has  a  money  order  postofticc,  telet^raph  and  express  otiiccs,  tole- 
phone  facilities,  is  the  trading  and  shipping  town  for  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district,  and  in  I'.'CX)  had  a  population  of  172. 

Plaucheville,  an  old  town  in  the  south-central  part  of  .\voyelles 
parish.  4  miles  southeast  of  Moreauville,  the  nearest  railroad  town. 
It  is  a  fine  cotton  district,  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  several 
good  stores,  and  in  TW  had  a  papulation  of  93. 

Pleasant  Hill  (R.  R.  name  Sodus),  a  town  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Sabine  parish,  was  incorporated  on  March  20,  1861.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Bayou  St.  Michael.  17 
miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  in  the  large  pineries  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  has  important  lumber  interests,  and  is  the  principal 
shipping  depot  for  this  part  of  the  parish.  A  battle  occurred  here 
in  April.  1864,  between  the  Confederate  and  Union  forces,  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former.  The  town  has  a  bank,  a  money  order 
postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  popu- 
lation of  300. 

Poindexter,  George,  who  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
movement  to  secure  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  was 
born  in  Louisa  county,  \'a..  in  1779.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
French  Protestants  who  left  their  native  land  to  escape  the  per- 
secutions of  Louis  XI\'.  His  father  suffered  heavy  losses. on  ac- 
count of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  died  soon  after  peace  was 
restored,  leaving  to  his  son  only  a  small  amount  of  this  world's 
goods.  This  inheritance  he  applied  to  the  acquirement  of  an  edu- 
cation, and  when  it  gave  out  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  At  the  age  of  23  years  he  located  in  Natchez ;  was 
elected  to  the  Mississippi  legislature  in  1803 ;  and  in  1807  Vvas 
chosen  delegate  to  Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  three  terms. 
In  Jan.,  1811.  when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  was 
before  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Josiah  Quincy  of  Jvlassachu- 
setts  said:  "T  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
solved;  that  the  states  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral 
obligations;  and  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all.  so  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  some,  to  prepare  dehnitcly  for  a  separation — amicably  if 
they  can,  violently  if  they  must."  For  these  words  Mr.  Poindexter 
called  the  gentleman  to  order  and  asked  the  speaker  of  the  house 
to  decide  whether  such  language  could  be  permitted  in  debate. 
The  speaker  sustained  Mr.  Poindexter.  but  the  house,  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  S3,  sustained  Oiiincy.  Poindexter  then  replied  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  said:  "Aaron  Curr  did  not  dare  to  go  the 
lengths  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been  per- 
mitted to  go  within  these  walls.  Had  such  expressions  been  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  on  his  trial.  I  hazard  an  opinion  tiiat  it 
would  have  ]iroduccd  a  very  different  result.  Perhaps,  sir,  instead 
of  exile,  he  would  iiave  been  consigned  to  a  gibbet.  *  *  *  Xhe 
fate  of  Aaron  Purr  ought  to  be  a  salutary  ^varning  against  treason- 
able machinations — and  if  others,  having  the  same  views,  do  not 
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share  a  similar  fate,  it  will  not  be  because  they  do  not  deserve  it." 
Conceriiini^  this  debate,  I'ortier  says  it  "is  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  history,  and  illustrates  admirably  the  irony  of  fate, 
wiien  %ve  tiiink  of  the  ii^reat  Civil  war  which  was  caused  by  the 
attenijited  secession  of  the  Southern  states  from  the  Union."  On 
Dec.  29,  1814,  Mr.  Poindexter  arrived  in  New  Orleans  to  aid  in 
defending  the  city  against  the  British.  He  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Cien.  Carroll  and  performed  duty  day  and  night  as  a  volun- 
teer aide-de-camp.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  story 
that  the  British  had  for  a  countersign  the  words  "Beauty  and 
Booty."  After  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  JMississippi,  where 
he  served  on  the  bench  until  1817,  and  then  after  serving  a  term 
in  Congress  was  elected  governor  in  1819.  The  loss  of  his  wife 
and  child  caused  him  to  retire  from  public  life  for  a  time,  but  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  U.  S.  senator  upon  the  death  of  Sena 
tor  Adams,  the  appointment  being  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  when  it  convened.  While  in  the  senate  Mr.  Poindexter 
became  involved  in  a  misunderstanding  with  President  Jackson 
over  Federal  appointments,  and  after  the  attempt  of  Lawrence  to 
assassinate  the  president  in  1835,  a  plot  was  laid  to  entangle  Poin- 
dexter, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Mr.  Poindexter  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  where  he 
died  on  Sept.  5,  1855. 

Point,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Union  parish,  is 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Farmerville,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest 
railroad  town. 

Pointe  a  la  Hache,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  about  50  miles 
below  New  Orleans.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  curve  in  the 
river,  which  makes  the  point  of  land  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a 
hatchet — hence  "la  Hache."  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  New  Or- 
leans by  the  French  in  1718,  settlements  were  made  by  the  early 
colonists  on  the  high  lands  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  their  plan- 
tations beginning  aljout  10  leagues  from  the  sea  and  extending  up 
to  New  Orleans.  When  Plaquemines  parish  was  established  in 
1807,  Pointe  a  la  Hache  was  one  of  the  largest  settlements  between 
English  Turn  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  parochial  government.  The  first  church  in  the  town  was 
built  in  1820,  the  jail  was  built  in  1835.  and  the  present  courthouse 
in  1890.  The  first  newspaper  in  the  parish  was  published  at  Pointe 
a  la  Hache  during  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  war.  under  the 
name  of  "The  Rice  Planter."  From  1861  to  1865  it  suspeiidcd  pub- 
lication but  resumed  when  peace  was  established.  The  second 
paper  was  the  "Plaquemine  Protector"  and  the  two  papers  were 
ultimately  consolidated.  Pointe  a  la  Hache  is  located  in  one  of  the 
richest  fruit,  truck  farming  and  rice  districts  of  the  state.  It  has 
several  rice  mills,  fruit  houses,  a  money  order  postoffice.  telegraph 
station,  commercial  houses  and  hotel,  and  is  the  shipping  and  sup- 
ply town  for  a  large  stretch  of  farming  lands  along  the  river.     In 
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1900  it  had  a  population  of  300  inhabitants.     The  estimated  popu- 
lation for  1«'US  was  l,5lM). 

Pointe  Coupee,  a  villai^c  in  the  parisii  of  the  same  name,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  and  most  historie  spots  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river 
3  miles  north  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroail 
town.  It  was  settled  early  in  the  18th  century  by  French  Canadian 
trappers  who  came  down  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  Illinois 
country  and  locatett  at  Pointe  Coupee  to  hunt  and  fish.  They  were 
followed  by  French  colonists,  brought  over  from  France  by  men  to 
whom  large  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  F'rcnch  government. 
The  town  grew  up  around  the  fort  built  by  the  FVench  as  a  refuge 
against  the  Indians  and  to  assert  their  right  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
Pointe  Coupee  was  in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  farthest  outpost 
of  civilization  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  It  became  an  impor- 
tant trading  point  on  the  river,  as  all  the  shipping  from  the  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Red  river  country  passed  on  the  way  to  Xew  Orleans. 
During  ante-bellum  days  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  river  traffic,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  railroads  its  importance 
waned,  though  it  is  still  a  landing  on  the  river,  with  a  money  order 
postoffice,  several  commercial  establishments,  and  a  population  of 
93  in  1900.  Se\eral  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  annually. 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  in  Lou- 
isiana, was  first  established  as  one  of  the  12  counties  erected  by 
the  territorial  council  in  1804,  and  in  1807  it  became  one  of  the 
original  19  parishes  into  which  Orleans  territory  was  divided.  Peni- 
caut,  in  his  Annals  of  Louisiana,  states  the  name  Pointe  Coupee 
comes  from  the  fact  that  in  1699,  when  Iberville  and  his  party  were 
exploring  the  Mississippi  river,  "F"ive  leagues  above  this  (Caton 
Rouge)  on  the  right  side  there  are  very  high  blulYs  of  white  earth, 
about  three  c)uarters  of  a  league  in  length,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  a  neck  of  land  seven  leagues  in  circuit.  To  avoid  going 
round  this  point.  M.  d'Iberville  had  the  boats  transported  across 
this  neck  of  land  which  is  about  a  nnisket-shot  space  wide,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  we  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Such  is  the  rajjidity  of  the  current,  that  the  water  soon  after 
wore  a  channel  through  the  place,  from  which  this  post  took  the 
name  of  Pointe  Coupee,  which  means  the  point  cut  oft."  The  parish 
hj^s  an  area  of  576  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Avoyelles  and  Concordia  parishes:  the  Mississippi  river  forms 
part  of  its  irregular  eastern  boundary,  which  is  completed  by  \\'est 
Baton  Rouge  i)arish  :  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Iberville  parish. 
and  the  Atchafalaya  river  forms  its  entire  western  boundary,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  parishes  of  Avoyelles  and  St.  Landry.  The  first 
settlers  were  some  Canadian  trappers  who  came  down  the  river 
about  170S.  and  a  number  of  them  married  Indian  women.  In 
-1812  additional  settlers  came  from  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  De- 
serters  from   the   French   post  at   Pilo.xi  joined  this  colony  and   a 
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post  was  established  at  I'ointe  Coupee  by  Bienville  in  1817.  Slaves 
were  introdiiceil  intu  the  colony  as  early  as  17VJ  and  French,  in  the 
Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  states  that.  "In  order  to  encour- 
age the  emigration  of  industrious  and  useful  citizens  to  Louisiana, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  regular  agricultural  settlements  upon 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  govern- 
ment of  I'Yance  made  large  grants  or  concessions  of  land  to  intlu- 

tntial   and   enterprising   persons.     Among   these   was one 

at  I'ointe  Coupee  to  M.  de  Aleuse."  Settlers  were  induced  to  take 
u[)  land  on  these  grants  and  by  1722  the  colony  had  increased  and 
become  an  important  trading  post.  An  etifort  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  culture  of  silk  worms  but  it  proved  a  failure  financially. 
A  chapel  was  built  by  those  early  settlers  and  its  records  show  that 
tiie  first  white  children  baptized  in  the  colony  were  JeaTi  Francois 
Decoux,  Dec.  21,  1728,  and  Marie  Charlotte  Gasserand,  April  I, 
1728.  St.  Francis'  church  was  built  to  replace  the  chapel  in  1765 
and  soon  after  that  date  the  Acadian  refugees  began  to  settle  the 
"Acadian  Coast."  addyig  to  the  population  of  the  Pointe  Coupee 
colony.  The  settlement  was  prosperous  and  as  early  as  1745  a 
number  of  planters  were  wealthy,  the  Ledouxes.  Lacours,  Decuirs, 
Tcrnants,  lie  Blancs,  Porches,  and  Patins  owning  slaves  and  plan- 
tations of  considerable  extent.  Julien  Poydras  bought  a  plantation 
m  1769  and  erected  a  store  iiouse  at  Pointe  Coupee.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  in  1776,  but  it 
failed,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  later  that  two  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  making  rum  and  molasses  from  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and 
a  man  named  Mendez  experimented  until  he  made  a  few  pounds  of 
sugar.  At  the  present  time  sugar  is  the  leading  product  of  the 
parish.  An  American  farmer  named  Mix  introduced  the  newly 
invented  cotton  gin  in  1802.  and  from  that  time  cotton  culture  has 
increased  until  it  ranks  with  sugar  as  one  of  the  great  staple  crops 
of  the  parish.  American  immigration  began  in  Pointe  Coupee  shortly 
after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  L'nited  States.  Among 
these  settlers  were  the  Bush,  Cooley,  Parrot,  Morgan,  Burrows, 
Armstrong  and  Willis  families,  a  number  of  whom  married  Creoles. 
Pointe  Coupee  was  created  as  the  12th  parish  of  Louisiana  and 
comprehended  the  old  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St.  F>ancis.  The  seat 
of  government  was  near  St.  Francis  church,  and  the  building  used 
for  the  first  courthouse  had  served  the  same  purpose  during  the 
I'rench  and  Spanish  dominations.  In  1846  it  burned,  after  having 
been  occupied  for  more  than  100  years,  and  2  years  later  the  parisli 
seat  was  moved  to  New  Roads  on  False  river.  The  first  judge  of 
the  parish  after  its  incorporation  was  Judge  Ludeling  and  the  first 
sheriff  John  Gross.  Pointe  Coupee  parish  is  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Atchafalaya  and  False  rivers  and  several  bayous.  Its  for- 
mation is  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamp.  The  richness  of  the  soil 
is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  section  of  the  state.  With  a 
levee  system  aft'ording  complete  protection  from  inundation  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  no  parish  in  the  state  of  similar  extent  would 
ctpial  it  in  production.    In  its  primeval  state  it  was  heavily  wooded. 
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The  valuable  timber  has  provided  generous  income  to  the  parish  for 
many  years  and  much  marketable  timber  still  remains  uncut.  Im- 
mense crops  of  sugar  and  cotton  are  raised  on  the  bottoms,  and 
corn,  oats,  peas,  hay,  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco  and  all  kintls  of  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  on  the  higher  ground.  While  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  commercial  horticulture,  all  the  fruits  nati\e  to 
this  portion  of  the  state  grow  in  abundance,  and  pecans  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  Some  little  attention  is  paid  to 
live  stock  but  it  is  one  of  the  minor  industries  of  the  parish.  Pointe 
Coupee  has  no  large  cities  but  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  that 
supply  the  rich  farming  country.  The  most  important  are,  Anchor, 
Batchelor,  Chenal.  Fordoche,  Glynn,  Innis,  Jacoby,  Lacour,  Lake- 
land, Legonier,  Lettsworth,  Livonia,  Lottie,  ^lorganza,  New  Roads, 
the  parish  seat.  Oscar,  Pointe  Coupee,  Raccourci,  Randall,  Smith- 
land,  Torras  and  \"i\a.  Transportation  and  shipping  facilities  are 
excellent.  The  Mississippi  furnishes  cheap  shipping  by  steamboat 
along  the  eastern  boundary  :  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  enters  the 
northern  boundary  near  Torras  and  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  parish,  passing  through  New  Roads  and  crossing  the  south- 
eastern boundary  near  Glynn  :  a  branch  of  the  same  system  runs 
from  Melville  on  the  western  boundary,  southeast  to  the  southern 
boundary ;  and  the  Colorado  Southern  runs  east  and  west  across  the 
southern  portion. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900: 
number  of  farms,  3,772;  acreage,  174.380;  acres  improved,  102.924; 
value  of  land  and  improvements  exxlusive  of  buildings,  $3,224,040; 
value  of  farm  buildings,  ?1, 050,580;  value  of  live  stock,  $708,373; 
value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $2,038,698;  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  87;  capital  investad,  $817,175; 
wages  paid,  $62,238;  cost  of  materials  used.  $359,915;  total  value 
of  all  product-s,  $521,527.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  was 
6,601  whites,  19.174  colored,  a  total  of  2'i.777,  an  increase  of  6,164 
during  the  preceding  decade.  The  estimated  population  for  1900 
was  over  31,000. 

Point  Pleasant,  a  post-handet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Tensas 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
8  miles  east  of  Somerset,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  lanrl- 
ing  on  the  river  and  a  shipping  point  b}'  steamboat  for  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  parish.  Its  population  in  1900  was  103. 
•  Poland,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rapides  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  Red  river,  about  2  miles  east  of  Magda,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  16  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It 
has  a  money  order  postofficc  and  is  an  important  cotton  shipping 
point  on  the  river. 

Polignac,  Camilla  Armand  Jules  Marie,  soldier,  was  born  in 
France,  I-"eb.  6.  1832.  He  bore  the  title  Count  de  Polignac,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  a  duchess  of  that  name  who  was  a  favorite 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  came 
'to  America,  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederate  government,  and 
on  Jan.  10,  1862,  was  given  a  commission  as  brigadier-general.    He 
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was  attaclied  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  but  was  transferred  to 
Luuisiana,  where  lie  served  ahiiost  entirely.  For  gallant  action 
against  L'nion  gunboats  on  the  Ouachita  river,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Gen.  Riciiard  Taylor  in  a  special  order,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  gallantry  in  the  actions  at  Mansfield  and  I'leasant  Hill. 
On  June  13,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  major-general  and  con- 
tinued to  command  Mouton's  old  division,  which  he  had  led  at  both 
Mansfield  and  I'leasant  Hill.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  fought  for  his  mother  country  during  "the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1S70-71.  Later  he  engaged  in  journalism 
and  civil  engineering,  having  charge  of  several  surveying  expedi- 
tions in  Algiers. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  soldier,  1st  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  33d  in  succession  in  the  American  Episcopate,  was  born 
in  Kalcigh,  X.  C,  April  10.  1806.  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Haw- 
kins) Polk.  After  attending  preparatory  schools  he  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  but  as  his  father  wished  him  to  be  a 
soldier  he  secured  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1827  and  was  immediately 
brevctted  second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  While  studying  at  the 
academy  he  was  baptized  by  the  chaplain.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  who  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  Dec,  1827, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  to  study  theology  ; 
in  1830  he  was  made  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
by  Bishop  Moore,  and  was  soon  ordained  priest.  For  about  a  year 
he  was  assistant  rector  of  the  Monumental  church  at  Richmond,  but 
left  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Peter"s  church.  In  1835  he 
was  deputy  of  the  general  convention  and  a  member  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  diocese.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
missionarv  bishop  of  the  Southwest  and  consecrated  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  Oct.,  1838.  While  holding  this  office  he  had  charge  of 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Xew  Orleans.  He  then  resigned 
as  missionary  bishop,  but  continued  his  missionary  work,  and  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  Episcopal  churches  were  established 
at  Shreveport  and  along  the  Red  river,  at  Plaquemine,  Opelousas, 
along  the  Teche  and  Lafourche  bayous,  at  Thibodau.x,  Xapoleon- 
ville  and  Donaldsonville.  During  his  episcopate  at  Xew  Orleans 
he  made  16  deacons;  ordained  19  priests,  and  the  churches  grew 
from  3  to  33.  In  connection  with  Bishop  Elliott,  Bishop  Polk  was 
one  of  the  men  who  started  the  movement  to  establish  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  His  sympathies  being  with 
the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  heartily  cooperated 
with  the  leaders  in  establishing  the  Confederacy  and  gave  advice 
in  regard  to  fortifying  strategic  points.  In  1861  he  was  given  a 
commission  as  major-general  by  President  Davis  and  jdaced  in 
command  of  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  north  to  Cairo,  111.,  with  head- 
quarters at   Memphis,  Tenn.     The  fortifications  at   Xew  Madrid, 
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Fort  Pillow,  Columbu<,  Ky..  Island  Xo.  10,  Memphis  and  other 
places  were  built  under  his  Erection.  He  coninianded  the  trfiups 
at  the  battle  of  Uelniont,  Xov.  7,  1861,  and  the  next  year  joined  the 
army  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  wdierc  he  com- 
manded tile  1st  corps.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and 
the  operations  around  Corinth :  was  then  placed  in  command  of 
the  armies  of  Mississippi  and  Kentucky;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
I'erryville,  and  conducted  the  Confederate  retreat  from  Kentucky. 
On  Oct.  10,  li>62,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-general.  At 
Chickamauga  he  commanded  the  right  wing;  was  then  in  command 
of  the  department  ui  Alabama  until  May  12,  1864,  when  he  joineil 
Johnston's  army  at  Resaca.  Ga.,  for  the  Atlanta  campaign.  W  hile 
on  a  reconnoisance  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  on  June  14,  1864. 

Pollock,  one  of  the  largest  incorporated  towns  of  Grant  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.. 
16  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of 
Colfax,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  international  money  order  post- 
office,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  large  sawmills,  and  is  the  shij)- 
ping  depot  and  supplv  town  for  a  large  lumber  district.  The  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  637. 

Pollock,  Oliver,  an  American  merchant,  was  engaged  in  the  Lou- 
isiana trade  about  the  time  the  province  was  ceded  to  Spain.  In 
1769,  when  flour  was  selling  for  S20  a  barrel  in  Xew  Orleans,  he 
won  the  friendship  of  Gov.  O'Reilly,  and  incidentally  great  favors 
for  himself,  by  his  generous  offer  to  sell  a  cargo  of  flour  to  the 
governor  at  his  own  price.  O'Reilly  paid  him  $15  a  barrel  for  the 
flour,  but  granted  him  the  privilege  of  trading  in  Louisiana  as  long 
as  he  pleased  without  the  payment  of  duty.  The  amicable  rela- 
tions established  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  days  of  O'Reilly 
continued  until  the  atlministration  of  Gov.  Galvez.  In  1777  Pollijck 
was  appointed  the  agent  of  the  American  Congress  to  collect  in 
New  Orleans  arms  and  supplies  for  the  American  posts  on  the 
frontier.  Spain  was  a  neutral  power,  but  Pollock  was  secretly 
aided  in  his  work  by  Galvez,  with  the  resnlt  that  large  quantities 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  found  their  way  from  Xew  Orleans 
to  the  posts  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  When 
Spain  declared  war  against  England  in  May.  17.'^9,  Pollock,  with  a 
Irandlul  of  Americans,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Galvez  for  tiie 
coiu|uest  of  West   Florida.     (See  Spanish  Conquest.) 

Ponchatoula,  a  town  of  Tangipahoa  parish,  is  a  station  on  tlie 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  3  miles  south  of  Hammond, 
and  was  incorjiorated  on  Feb.  28,  1861.  It  is  located  in  the  pine 
Hats  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  has  sawmills  and  other  lum- 
ber industries,  an<l  is  the  shipi)ing  point  for  the  countrv  bv  which 
it  is  surrounded.  All  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
there  arc  extensive  fruit  and  truck  farms  that  supply  the  northern 
and  eastern  markets  with  early  vegetables  and  berries,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cars  of  these  products  are  shipped  annually  from  Poncha- 
toula.    It  has  an  international  money  order  postoffice.  a  banl<.  an 
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express  office,  telegraph  and  telephone  facihties,  a  hirge  retail  trade, 
ami  iii.l''C>U  reported  a  population  of  711. 

Pontalba. —  In  the  annals  of  Xew  Orleans  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  name  Pontalba  suggests  nian_\-  interesting  events  both  civic 
and  personal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lyth  century  this  illustrious 
name  was  borne  by  Joseph  Xavier  Delfau.  Baron  de  Pontalba.  a 
native  of  Xew  Orleans,  who  under  the  French  dominion,  had  been 
a  colonel  of  the  Royal  Exercitos,  commandant  of  the  Cote  des 
Allemands  and  the  parish  of  Iberville,  also  by  his  son  Joseph  Xavier 
Celestin  Uelfau  de  Pontalba,  who  married  Micaela  Leonarda  An- 
tonia,  daughter  of  Don  Andres  Almonester  y  Roxas.  Baron  de 
Pontalba's  residence  in  Xew  Orleans  was  a  stately  mansion  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Peter  street  and  the  levee,  suited  to  his  wealth  and 
prominence.  .  The  betrothal  of  Delfau  de  Pontalba  and  the  onlj' 
daughter  of  Almonester  was  made  according  to  an  arrangement 
of  their  respective  fathers,  notwithstanding  the  lady's  atTections 
were  elsewhere  engaged.  The  young  lady  was  a  native  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, educated  by  the  Ursuline  sisters  and  became  a  great  beauty 
as  well  as  a  great  heiress.  Her  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  St.  Louis  cathedral,  Oct.  23,  1811, 
Father  Antonio  officiating.  Young  Pontalba  and  his  bride  sailed 
immediately  for  France  and  were  soon  domiciled  in  brilliant  state 
in  Paris.  The  old  Baron  de  Pontalba  also  returned  to  France, 
where  he  obtained  for  his  son  a  post  in  the  household  of  Xapoleon 
the  Great.  The  baron  established  himself  at  Alont  I'Eveque,  an 
imposing  chateau  just  outside  the  gates  of  Paris.  After  a  few 
years  of  wedded  life,  Madame  de  Pontalba  and  her  husband  be- 
came estranged  and  a  separation  followed.  The  custody  of  the 
children  was  retained  by  the  mother,  with  the  provision 'that  their 
education  should  be  supervised  by  their  paternal  grandfather.  Upon 
this  matter.  Baroness  de  Pontalba,  as  she  was  always  known  in 
France,  found  it  necessary  to  make  several  visits  to  Mont  I'Eveque. 
Upon  the  last  of  these  occasions,  she  was  ushered  into  the  cabinet 
of  the  stern  old  baron,  upon  whose  proud  mind  his  son's  domestic 
troubles  constantly  preyed.  What  transpired  was  never  known, 
but  sounds  of  a  violent  altercation  were  heard  and  the  report  of  a 
pistol.  Servants  broke  in  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  to  their 
liorritied  gaze  was  revealed  the  tragedy  which  shocked  Paris  and 
Louisiana.  Stark  in  his  great  armchair  sat  the  old  baron,  a  bullet 
through  his  brain:  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  lay  Madame  de  Pontalba 
at  the  point  of  death  from  a  bullet  in  her  breast.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  the  baroness  reco\ercd,  but  the  cause  of  the  affair  remained 
a  mystery. 

Baroness  de  Pontalba  purchased  the  magnificent  palace  of  400 
rooms  on  the  rue  de  Lille,  built  by  Louis  Ouatorze  for  the  Due  de 
Lille,  h'inding  the  occupation  of  the  castle  impracticable  for  any 
but  royal  state,  the  baroness  had  it  destroyed,  reserving  the  famous 
pictures,  marbles,  tapestries  and  carvings,  for  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent estal)lishmcnt.  which  Baroness  de  Pontalba  proceeded  to  build, 
ami   which   was  afterward   purchased  b}'  a  member  of  the   Roths- 
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child  family  for  5.000.000  francs.  In  1848,  Madame  de  Pontallja 
became  alarmed  at  the  unsettled  social  conditions  in  Paris  and  re- 
turnetl  with  her  family  to  Louisiana,  li\ing  for  some  time  in  a  villa 
in  the  country,  or  wlien  necessary  in  rooms  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Durinj:;^  this  residence  in  Louisiana  Madame  de  Pontalba 
conceived  the  idea  of  beautifying  the  Place  d'Armes.  She  caused 
the  removal  of  many  of  the  old  trees :  tore  down  the  old  Spanish 
structures  which  occupied  the  streets  facing  the  square ;  erected  in 
their  place  the  Pontalba  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars :  subscribed  generously  to  the  Jackson  inonument 
fund,  and  petitioned  the  legislature  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Place  d'Armes  to  Jackson  Square.  Returning  to  Paris,  Baroness 
de  Pontalba  resided  there  in  her  magnificent  hotel  until  her  death 
on  April  20,  1874.  Her  daugliter  married  a  native  of  New  Orleans, 
her  3  sons  became  substantial  men,  grandchildren  gladdened  her 
declining  years,  her  investments  prospered,  and  all  the  attributes 
of  wealth,  ease  and  luxury  were  hers  until  the  end.  Her  husband 
outlived  her  several  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  83. 

Poole,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Bossier  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  Red  ri\er  and  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  company,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Shre\-eport.  It 
is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  one  of  the  shipping  points  for  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  parish. 

Pools  Bluff,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Washing- 
ton parish,  is  on  the  Pearl  river,  about  3  miles  northeast  of  Rio, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  25  miles  southeast  of  Franklinton, 
the  parish  seat. 

Popeville,  a  post-hamlet  of  Washington  parish,  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Kcnlwood  &  Eastern  R.  R.,  and  is  about  13  miles 
northeast  of  Franklinton,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  the  shipping  and 
supply  town  for  the  large  lumbering  district  in  the  northeastern 
part  oi  the  parish,  has  an  express  office  and  is  a  trading  point  of 
considerable  importance. 

Port  Allen,  the  seat  of  justice  of  West  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  parish  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  opposite  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  was 
named  for  Gen.  Henry  W.  Allen,  who  settled  there  in  the  early 
50's  on  a  plantation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Allendale." 
A  line  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  Port  Allen  and 
furnishes  transportation  facilities  in  addition  to  those  afforded  by 
the  river.  Port  Allen  is  noted  for  its  nice  residences  and  its  fine 
public  school  building.  It  has  a  bank,  large  cotton  gin  company, 
several  general  stores,  a  money  order  postofifice.  express  and  tele- 
graph service,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  250. 

Port  Barre,  a  post-town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  St.  Landry 
parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  Southern,  the 
Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Northeastern,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, about  8  miles  east  of  Opelousas.  It  has  a  telegraph  station, 
express  office,  telephone  facilities,  and  several  good  stores,  and  is 
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the  slii])pin_cf  town  for  a  considerable  district  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  parish.     The  popidation  in  I'.'OO  was  100. 

Port  Eads,  a  village  of  i'laquemines  parish,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  South  pass,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  is  the  most  southern  town  in  Louisiana.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice  and  telejjraph  station,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population 
of  100. 

Porter,  Alexander,  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1786.  When  quite  young  he  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  uncle,  who  settled  near  Nashville,  Tcnn.  He  received  but 
a  limited  education:  studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Attakapas, 
La.;  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  first  state 
constitution;  was  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  for  15  years, 
and  was  elected  L'.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana  as  a  Whig  in  place 
of  J.  S.  Johnson,  deceased.  He  served  from  Jan.  6.  1834,  to  Jan.  5. 
1837,  when  he  resigned,  but  was  again  elected  to  the  L'.  S.  senate 
in  1843,  and  he  served  until  his  death  on  Jan.  13,  1844,  at  Attak- 
apas, La. 

Port  Hudson,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is  located  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation 
company,  about  15  miles  from  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  It  has  a 
money  order  postoffice.  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities, 
several  good  stores,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point,  hundreds 
of  bales  of  cotton  being  marketed  here  every  year.  The  piipulation 
in  1900  was  300.  Port  Hudson  was  one  of  the  Confederate  strong- 
holds on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  between 
the  states.  Several  Federal  gunboats  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
here  in  March,  1863,  when  Farragut  attempted  to  pass  the  batteries 
with  his  fleet,  and  the  place  surrendered  only  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful siege,  and  not  then  until  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

Port  Vincent,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Livingston 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Amite  river,  about  10  miles  northeast  of 
Witten,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  one  of  the  old  landing 
places  on  the  river  and  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  as  a  trading  post.  Today  it  has  several  good  mercantile 
establishments  and  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a  considerable  dis- 
trict.   The  population  in  1900  was  160. 

Posey,  Thomas,  V.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. July  9,  1750.  He  received  but  a  limited  education:  held 
various  local  offices ;  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  enlisted.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general,  but  soon  moved  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  served  in  the  state  senate 
and  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky  for  4  years.  From  Ken- 
tucky he  moved  to  Louisiana :  was  appointed  U.  S.  senator  from 
Louisiana  in  place  of  Jean  X.  Destrohan,  resigned ;  served  from 
Dec.  7,  1812.  to  Feb.  5.  1813,  when  he  was  api)ointcd  governor  of 
the  Indian  territory,  and  was  made  Indian  agent  in  1816.  He  held 
this  position  until  his  death  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  March  19,  1818. 
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Potash,  a  villay^e  in  the  central  part  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  10  miles  i)elo\v 
Pointe  .a  la  Hache,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river 
and  a  station  on  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  «S:  Grand  Isle  R.  R., 
is  the  shipping  point  for  a  rich  fruit  district,  has  several  stores,  a 
money  order  jjostoffice,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  250. 

Poupet,  Pierre,  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Xew  Or- 
leans at  the  time  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain, 
and  he  is  mentioned  by  Gayarre  as  one  of  the  "chief  conspirators" 
against  the  authority  of  Gov.  Ulloa  when  the  latter  arrived  to 
assume  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs.  In  Aug.,  1769, 
Poupet  was  arrested  by  orders  of  Gov.  O'Reilly,  charged  with  being 
"the  treasurer  of  the  rebels  and  taking  up  arms"  in  the  revolution 
of  1768.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  liberated  in  1771.    He  never  returned  to  Louisiana. 

Powhatan,  a  village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Xatchitoches  par- 
ish, is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  1  miles  south  of  the  Red 
river  and  9  miles  northwest  of  Xatchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  It  is 
the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  large  area  of  rich  Red  river 
valley  farming  land,  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  office, 
telegraph  station,  etc. 

Poydras,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  "English  Turn" 
and  is  a  station  on  the  Louisiana  Southern  R.  R.,  about  18  miles 
below  Xew  Orleans.  It  is  located  in  one  of  the  richest  truck  farm- 
ing districts  in  the  state  and  supplies  the  nearby  market  of  Xew 
Orleans  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice, 
an  express  and  telegraph  offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900 
reported  a  population  of  100. 

Poydras  Female  Asylum. — (  See  Asylums.) 

Poydras,  Julian,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana,  was  born  at  Xantes,  Brittan}',  in  1740.  About  the 
time  that  O'Reilly  succeeded  in  establishing  Spanish  authority  in 
the  colony,  Mr.  Poydras  came  to  Xew  Orleans  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  America  as  a  peddler,  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back 
and  walking  through  the  country.  In  this  way  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  generous  fortune,  much  of  which  in  after  years  he  dedi- 
cated to  charitable  and  educational  institutions.  After  a  few  years 
he  located  in  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupee,  from  which  place  he  car- 
ried on  a  large  trade  with  Xatchez,  Opelousas,  Eaton  Rouge,  Xew 
Orleans  and  other  points.  He  wrote  the  first  poem  in  the  literature 
of  Louisiana — a  poem  entitled  "La  Prise  du  Morne  de  Baton 
Rouge,"  extolling  the  bravery  of  Galvez  and  his  soldiers  for  the 
capture  of  Baton  Rouge  in  Sept.,  1779.  From  this  time  on  Mr. 
Poydras  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and  was  several  times 
honored  by  being  elected  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  president  of  the  first  legislative  council  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans;  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  in  1S09  and  made  the 
journey  from  Louisiana  to  Washington  on  horseback,  accomi)anied 
by  a  single  servant,  being  six  weeks  on  the  road;  was  president  of 
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the  first  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1812  was  one  of  the  first 
|)rc'sidcntial  electors  from  I^ouisiana.  Mr.  Povdras  never  married. 
.\t  tlie  time  of  his  death  in  1824  he  owned  over  1,000  slaves.  In 
Ills  will  he  directed  tiiat  in  25  years  after  his  death  they  should  be 
set  free,  but  that  provision  was  not  carried  out.  Among  his  be- 
(juests  were  ?30.000  to  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupee  and  a  like  sum 
to  West  Baton  Rouge,  the  interest  of  this  fund  to  be  given  to  poor 
girls  when  they  were  married.  To  the  New  Orleans  charity  hos- 
pital he  gave  S+O.OOO ;  to  a  college  for  poor  orphans  in  Pointe 
Ct->upee  parish,  S30.000 ;  founded  and  endowed  the  Poydras  asylum^ 
which  still  bears  his  name  and  carries  on  the  work  of  charity.  Re- 
cently a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Pointe  Coupee 
parish. 

Prairieville,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ascension  jiarish,  is  4  miles  east  of  Bullion,  the  nearest  railroad 
town,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  Donaldsonville,  the  parish  seat. 
It  is  located  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  100. 

Prentiss,  Seargent  Smith,  a  brilliant  orator  and  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept. 
30,  180S,  a  descendant  of  Puritan  stock.  As  the  result  of  a  very 
severe  illness  during  his  infancy,  one  limb  became  crippled  by 
paralysis  and  Mr.  Prentiss  always  required  the  aid  of  a  cane.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm  near  Gorham.  Me.,  whither  his  father, 
William  Prentiss,  removed  with  his  family  soon  after  the  Wa;r  of 
1812.  Capt.  William  had  been  a  prosperous  shipmaster  but  Jef- 
ferson's embargo  and  the  War  of  1812  caused  the  downfall  of  his 
fortunes,  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  farming. 
The  little  lame  boy.  Seargent,  was  fond  of  reading  and  study^ 
attended  the  village  school,  and  later  the  Gorham  academy.  In 
leisure  hours  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  lore  of  the  woods  and 
(hiring  long  evenings  read  with  consuming  interest  the  Biijle,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  the  Arabian  Xights  and  Don  Quixote.  A  rapid 
reader  and  brilliant  student,  he  won  honors  both  at  the  preparatory 
academy  and  at  Bowdoin  college,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
15  years.  After  his  graduation  in  1826,  young  Prentiss  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  with  Josiah  Pierce  of  Gorham,  in  whose 
office  he  remained  only  a  short  time  before  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  Southwest.  He  accordingly  left  Gorham  in  1827  and 
went  to  Cincinnati,  via  Bufifalo  and  Sandusky.  Through  the  aid 
of  Bellamy  Storer  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Wright  in  Cincinnati.  Ojiportunities  further  south  now  attracted 
Mr.  Prentiss,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Cincinnati  friends  and  by 
their  financial  aid.  he  went  to  Natchez.  Miss.,  where  he  soon  found 
employment  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Shields. 
Here  was  j^laced  at  his  disposal  one  of  the  finest  law  libraries  in 
the  state.  From  July.  1828.  to  Fell.,  1829,  he  taught  a  school  near 
Natchez,  which  he  left  to  enter  the  law  office  of  Robert  J.  Walker 
at  Natchez.  In  June,  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  bar 
and  became  the  law  jiartner  of  Gen.  Felix  Huston.     Social  condi- 
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tions  in  the  South,  arising  from  slavery,  repelled  Mr.  Prentiss  ami 
longin^'-s  for  his  northern  home  tilled  his  heart  and  mind.  I'inan- 
cial.  considerations,  how  ever,  urged  his  stay  in  the  South,  and  he 
decided  to  make  \'icksburg  his  home. 
~~  Seargent  Prentiss  had  little  admiration  for  Gen.  Jackson,  whom 
he  actively  opposed  in  his  campaign  for  reelection.  At  this  time  hi.-, 
public  and  political  speeches  won  him  a  reputation  for  brilliant  wit 
and  clear  and  forceful  statement,  so  that  when  he  entered  into  a 
law  partnership  with  John  1.  Guion,  his  life-long  and  devoted  friend, 
the  firm  met  with  marked  success  from  the  beginning.  Though  a 
young  man  Prentiss  already  showed  that  stoutness  of  build  that 
was  a  characteristic,  though  his  height  was  only  five  feet  six.  Stout 
as  he  was.  his  head  was  large  for  the  body.  His  forehead  was  wide, 
high  and  almost  semi-circular  in  outline,  as  in  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare.  The  temptations  to  which  such  a  man  as  Prentiss 
was  exposed,  coming  as  he  did  and  whence  he  did,  were  like  those 
experienced  now  by  a  visitor  to  the  tropics.  Not  that  the  people 
he  left  were  any  better,  but  there  was  a  great  change  of  conditions 
and  powerful  restraints  were  withdrawn.  Intoxication,  gambling, 
dueling,  frivolous  skepticism  of  anything  truer  than  "today  we 
drink  and  tomorrow  we  die."  were  so  prevalent  as  to  obscure  the 
solid  elements  of  society  that  were  building  the  state.  Prentiss 
yielded  very. largely  to  reckless  habits,  though  he  kept  his  purity 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  throughout  his  life  was  religious 
in  the  highest  sense. 

Until  the  year  1845,  he  resided  in  V'icksburg.  and  became  noted 
as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  South.  He  continued  active 
in  politics  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  interested  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  day  by  his  wonderful  oratory.  The  charm 
of  his  person  and  voice,  the  brilliant  flights  of  his  imagination, 
combined  with  logical  reasoning  expressed  in  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque diction,  held  his  hearers  spell-bound.  Of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  Faneuil  Hall,  P.oston.  Daniel  Webster  said  that  he  had 
"never  heard  anything  like  it  except  from  Mr.  Prentiss  himself." 
On  March  2.  1842.  he  married  iNlary,  daughter  of  James  C.  \\'illiams 
of  Natchez,  and  in  1845.  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Jeanie.  he  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  law. 
His  removal  to  New  Orleans  is  said  to  ha\e  lieen  caused  by  his 
disgust  at  the  repudiation  by  the  state  of  IMississippi  of  its  bonded 
debt,  a  measure  which  Mr.  Prentiss  had  opposed  with  all  the  force 
of  his  remarkable  personality  in  every  county  of  the  state.  Finan- 
cial ruin  had  also  overtaken  him  and  he  set  to  work  with  unexam- 
pled courage  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  His  success  at  this  time  in 
passing  from  the  practice  under  the  common  law  to  one  based  on 
the  code  of  Napoleon,  without  losing  prestige,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  his  career.  P.efore  him  many  brilliant  lawyers 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  and  into  eclipse  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  transition.  During  the  4  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  ac- 
tively o])])osed  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  eloquently  welcomed  the 
returning  troops.     He  made  a  famous  apjieal  for  relief  of  the  Iri>h 
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siitTercrs  from  famine  in  Xcw  Orleans,  Feb.  7,  1847,  from  which 
tlic  lollt>\ving  extract  is  the  peroration:  '"It  is  now  niidni^dit  in 
Ireland.  In  a  wretched  hovel  a  miserable,  half-starved  mother 
presses  to  her  shriveled  breast  a  sleeping  infant,  whose  little  care- 
worn face  shows  that  the  coward  Famine  spares  not  age  or  sex. 
Hut  lo!  as  the  mother  gazes  anxiously  upon  it  and  listens  to  its 
little  moaning,  the  baby  smiles !  The  good  angel  is  whispering 
in  its  ear  that  at  this  very  moment,  far  across  the  wide  sea,  kind 
hearts  and  generous  hands  are  preparing  to  chase  away  haggard 
hunger  from  old  Ireland,  and  that  ships  are  already  speeding  rap- 
idly to  her  shores,  lailen  witli  the  food  which  shall  restore  life  to 
the  parent  and  renew  the  exhausted  fountain  of  its  own  young 
existence." 

\\'hen  the  cholera  invaded  Xew  Orleans  in  1848,  he  was  sick  near 
to  death,  and  this,  joined  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  political  campaign 
for  Gen.  Taylor,  weakened  him  beyond  power  of  recovery.  He 
made  one  more  visit  to  Maine,  and  his  mother  saw  his  hair  thick 
set  with  gray  and  his  face  lined  with  sorrow  and  disease.  There 
was  a  last  visit  to  Webster  and  Clay,  and  then  returning,  he  spent 
much  of  the  spring  of  1850  in  a  cottage  at  Pass  Christian  with  his 
wife  and  the  4  children.  With  revived  spirit,  he  plunged  into  work 
with  an  almost  insane  energy  and  no  sign  of  decay  of  intellectual 
power.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  appeared  before  Judge  Mc- 
Caleb  in  behalf  of  Lopez,  the  revolutionist,  and  on  concluding  fell 
in  a  faint.  The  end  had  come  and  the  dying  man's  request  was 
"take  me  home."  He  died  at  Longwood,  his  home  near  Natchez, 
among  his  favorite  roses,  Monday  evening,  July  1,  1850.  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  old  family  groimd  of  the  Sargents. 

Presbyterian  Church. — (  See  Protestant  Churches.) 

Presidential  Elections. — (See  Electoral  \^ote.) 

Presley,  a  post-hamlet  of  Natchitoches  parish,  is  near  the  south- 
western boundary  on  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  about  6  miles  south  of 
Roberts\-iIle,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  16  miles  south  of 
Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat. 

Press  Association,  State. — \\'ithin  the  last  half  century  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  or  professional  work  have 
learned  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  organization.  In  1880 
a  few  of  the  editors  of  Louisiana  newspapers  got  together  and 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  P)aton  Rouge  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  State  Press  Association.  At  that  meeting  17  papers  were 
represented  by  the  proprietors  in  person,  and  7  oth.ers  sent  proxies. 
But  little  was  attempted  at  that  time  further  than  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  George 
W.  McCrainie,  president:  W.  M.  Smallwood.  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Eva  Hildebrand,  second  vice-president:  L.  E.  Bentley,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  This  was  a  modest  beginning,  but  the  founders 
of  the  association  persevered,  and  each  succeeding  annual  meeting 
has  seen  a  larger  attendance  and  an  increased  membership.  At 
these  annual  meetings  various  topics  pertaining  to  journalism  and 
the  conduct  of  newspapers  are  discussed,  while  the  social  features. 
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such  as  banquets,  excursions  to  points  of  interest,  etc..  are  by  no 
means  neglected.  In  this  way  new  ideas  are  exchanged,  new  ac- 
quaintances formed,  and  a  more  fraternal  spirit  among  the  members 
is  engendered.  Tlie  results  are  reflected  in  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  state.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
■Covington  in  May,  IW).  the  membership  was  reported  as  repre- 
senting 120  papers — about  7h  per  cent  of  those  published  in  the 
state.  The  officers  elected  at  that  meeting  for  the  years  1909-10 
were  as  follows:  E.  D.  Gianellini  of  the  Assumption  Pioneer,  Xa- 
poleonville,  president;  Robert  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  the  Webster  Demo- 
crat. Minden,  first  vice-president;  ]\Irs.  Lottie  Aite  Weir  of  the 
New  Orleans  Daily  States,  second  vice-president ;  L.  E.  Bentiey  of 
the  Donaldsonville  Chief,  secretary;  Albert  Bienvenue  of  the  St. 
Martinville  Messenger,  treasurer. 

Price,  Andrew,  planter  and  politician,  was  born  on  April  2,  1S54, 
at  Chatsworth  plantation,  near  Franklin,  St.  Mary  parish.  La.  He 
was  educated  at  various  private  schools  and  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  university,  Lebanon.  Tenn.,  and  graduated  in 
the  law  department  of  the  same  university  in  1875.  ?Ie  continued 
his  legal  studies  for  2  years  in  the  law  department  of  Washington 
university  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  received  his  degree  from  that 
institution  in  1877.  For  3  years  he  practiced  law  in  St.  Louis,  then 
returned  to  Louisiana  to  become  a  sugar  planter.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1888.  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  51st  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay.  and  was  reelected  to  the  52d. 
-53d  and  54th  Congresses. 

Prichard,  a  i)ost-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  3  miles  northwest  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat,  and  about  14 
miles  southwest  of  Florence,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Pride,  a  postoffice  in  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Zachary  &  Northeastern  R.  R.,  about  20 
miles  northeast  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  parish  seat. 

Primary  Elections. — The  first  application  of  the  primary  election 
method  of  making  party  nominations  for  offices  higher  than  parish 
■officials  was  in  1892.  when  Newton  C.  Blanchard.  then  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  4th  district,  asked  the  Democratic  district  com- 
mittee to  order  a  primary  election,  to  be  held  in  all  the  parishes  of 
the  district  on  the  same  day.  to  make  the  nomination  of  representa- 
tive in  Congress  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  result  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  the  example  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
Congressional  districts.  In  1903  Mr.  Blanchard  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor,  and  through  his 
influence  the  state  central  committee  of  that  party  ordered  a  pri- 
mary election  for  the  nomination  of  all  state  officers,  as  well  as 
United  States  senator.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state  that  state  officers  had  been  nominated  by  primary  election. 
,and  the  people  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  asked  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  making  the  method  compulsory.  '  Prior  to  this  time  there 
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lunl  bcoii  no  Ici;;;islation  on  the  subject,  further  than  an  act  passed 
by  the  let,nslatnre  of  1900.  wliich  permitted  political  parties  to  make 
luiminations  in  this  manner  and  directed  how  the  primaries  should 
be  ci>nilucted  when  ordered  by  a  political  committee. 

On  June  29.  1906.  Gov.  Blanchard  approved  an  act  providing  that 
•'All  party  nominations.  United  States  senators,  representatives  in 
C\>ngress.  state,  district,  parochial  and  ward  otificers,  members  of 
the  general  assembly,  and  all  city,  town  and  village  officers,  shall 
be  made  by  primary  election."  The  act  defined  a  political  party  as 
any  organization  that  cast  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  vote  at"  the 
last  preceding  state  election.  It  also  provided  that  nominations 
for  state  officers  should  be  made  not  less  than  70  nor  more  than  90 
days  prior  to  the  election;  nominations  for  Congressmen  not  less 
than  60  nor  more  than  70  days  before  the  election,  and  in  case  of  a 
special  election  the  nominating  primary  should  be  held  within  10 
days  after  the  special  election  was  ordered.  The  state  central  com- 
mittee and  subordinate  committees  were  made  the  legal  governing 
power  of  political  parties,  the  state  committee  to  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  parish  and  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city  of 
\ew  Orleans,  to  be  elected  at  the  same  primary  that  nominated 
state  officers.  In  the  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  U.  S.  senator, 
Congressmen,  governor  and  other  state  officers  the  ballots  were  to 
be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  in  all  other  elections  by 
the  candidates.  The  rent  for  polling  places,  ballot-boxes,  remunera- 
tion of  clerks  and  commissioners  of  election  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  respective  parishes,  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The  act  also 
fixed  the  assessments  of  candidates  for_  election  expenses,  and  pro- 
vided that  in  case  any  candidate  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast,  a  second  primary  should  be  held,  at  which  only  the 
two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  and  next  highest  vote  at  the 
first  primary  should  be  voted  for,  cir,  if  one  of  these  should  decline 
to  make  the  race  the  second  time,  the  other  should  be  declared  the 
nominee  of  his  part.  Each  candidate  was  to  submit  to  the  parish 
committee,  at  least  15  days  before  the  primary  election,  the  name 
of  a  voter  to  act  as  commissioner,  and  from  the  list  of  names  thus 
proposed  tlie  committee  was  to  select  by  lot  3  commissioners  and 
2  clerks  in  each  voting  precinct.  \'oters  were  required  to  register 
10  days  before  the  election,  and  on  election  day  all  barrooms  within 
one  mile  of  voting  places  were  to  be  closed.  The  state  committees 
were  to  select  the  date  of  the  primary  election,  and  all  party  nomi- 
nations were  to  be  made  on  the  same  day. 

Under  this  law  a  primary  election  was  held  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year"  1908  to  nominate  Democratic  state  and  local  candidates. 
A  contest  arose  between  the  candidates  for  lieutenant-governor, 
grave  charges  of  illegal  practices,  ballot-box  stuffing,  etc..  being 
made.  The  state  committee  decided  that  it  had  no  power  to  go 
behind  the  returns  and  took  no  action  on  the  contest  save  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  attentio'n  of  the  legal  prosecuting  authorities.  A 
suit  was  bmuglit  in  the  district  court  at  New  Orleans  by  one  of 
the  candidates  whose  charges  of  fraud  had  been  ignored  by  the 
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committee,  but  was  dismissed  for  want  of  proper  jurisdiction,  the 
plea  being-  sustained  that  the  suit  should  have  been  brous^dit  in  the 
court  of  the  domicile  of  the  candidate  who  had  been  declared  the 
nominee  by  the  committee.  Regarding  this  occurrence  Gov. 
Blanchard,  who  had  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  primary  elec- 
tions from  the  first,  said  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  May  12, 
1908:  "The  time  has  passed  for  letting  charges  of  fraud  go  unan- 
swered. *  *  *  I  believe  the  power  to  investigate  charges  of 
fraud  to  be  inherent  in  those  vested  by  law  with  the  power  to  de- 
clare the  result  of  an  election.  But  if  political  committees  deny 
or  will  not  exercise  this  inherent  power  and  require  it  given  them 
b)'  express  mandate  of  the  law,  then  amend  your  primary  law  and 
give  it  them.  *  *  *  Xhe  enemies  of  tlie  primary  election 
method  of  nomination  will  seize  upon  the  failure  of  our  primary 
election  law  to  urge  a  return  to  the  convention  method.  But  I 
say  to  you  that,  under  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  primary-  method  of  nomination  is  the  proper  one.  Here  it 
is  well  known  that  the  nomination  for  office  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  is  equivalent  to  election.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
years.  Being  the  case,  the  people  themselves,  by  direct  vote, 
should  make  the  nominations.  *  *  *  j  advise,  therefore,  that 
you  stand  by  the  primary  election  law ;  but  dissect  it  and  take  it 
to  pieces  and  cut  out  the  rotten  and  dishonest  parts  of  it,  and  then 
put  it  together  again,  making  it  a  clean  wholesome  statute  under 
which  right  will  prevail,  the  truth  be  estal)lished,  the  people's  true 
will  carried  into  effect." 

Protestant  Churches. — For  120  years  from  the  time  of  La  Salle, 
Louisiana  was  under  the  domination  of  France  and  Spain,  nations 
that  knew  and  recognized  no  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic, 
hence  the  early  Protestant  missionary  found  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  converts,  establish  churches,  or  even  to  gain  a  hearing  in 
the  province  during  that  period.  This  was  due  to  no  spirit  of 
bigotry  or  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  resident  population,  for 
the  early  Protestant  missionaries  were  often  housed  and  fed  by 
Catholics,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  were  treated  with  uniform 
courtesy.  But  the  people  were  satisfied  with  their  religion,  which 
had  been  that  of  their  ancestors  for  generations,  and  they  saw  no 
necessity  for  a  change. 

The  ^lethodist  Episcopal  church  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
Protestant  denomination  to  send  missionaries  into  Louisiana. 
Jones,  in  his  "History  of  Methodism  in  the  Mississippi  Valley." 
accords  to  the  eccentric  preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  Protestant  minister  to  visit  Louisiana  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  church  there.  In  the  fall  of  1803  the  Western 
conference  sent  three  preachers  to  the  Natchez  settlements.  On 
the  way  they  met  no\\-,  bound  for  the  same  region,  and  traveled 
several  hundred  miles  in  his  company.  The  following  year,  when 
these  three  iireachers  wanted  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  confer- 
'  ence  in  Kentucky,  Dow  went  over  into  the  Attakapas  country  to 
buy  some  mustang  ponies  for  them  to  ride,  and  upon  his  return 


he  told  of  having  held  "services"  at  several  places  where  he  found 
a  few  English  speaking  settlers,  and  according  to  Jones  "there  is 
no  record  of  any  Protestant  minister  or  labors  in  Louisiana  pre- 
vious to  this."  The  conference  of  1804  appointed  Rev.  E.  W.  Dow- 
man  to  Opelousas  "for  the  ensuing  year,"  Revs.  Nathan  JJarnes  and 
Thomas  Laslcy  being  assigned  to  the  Natchez  district.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  futile  endeavor 
to  organize  the  few  Protestants  there  into  a  congregation,  How- 
man  went  on  to  Opelousas  and  spent  the  year  of  his  appointment 
in  traveling  over  the  Attakapas  country  from  Vermilion  bay  to  the 
Catahoula,  and  from  the  Teche  to  the  Rio  Hondo,  preaching  when- 
ever and  where\-er  he  could  get  a  few  people  to  listen  to  him. 

In  1806  the  conference  met  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  and  the 
Rev.  Learner  Blackman,  presiding  elder  for  }\Iississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, succeeded  in  having  a  new  circuit  established  in  Louisiana, 
with  Mr.  Bowman  in  charge,  and  before  the  close  of  the  conference 
year  a  church  was  established  at  Prairie  Jetterson,  not  far  from 
the  present  city  of  Monroe.  By  1809  this  church,  known  as 
Washita  church,  numbered  30  members,  and  the  entire  Territory 
of  Orleans  reported  a  membership  of  43.  During  the  War  of  1812 
the  work  of  the  church  extension  made  but  little  progress,  owing  to 
the  hostile  or  uncertain  attitude  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  ^Nlissis- 
sippi  conference,  including  Louisiana,  was  formed  in  1812  and  held 
its  first  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1813.  The  preachers  sent  to  Louisi- 
ana that  year  were  :  F.  D.  Wimberly,  to  Rapides  ;  Miles  Harper,  to 
New  Orleans;  Thomas  Griffins,  to  \\'ashita;  and  John  S.  Ford,  to 
the  Attakapas  district.  The  next  year  Miles  Harper  was  made 
presiding  elder.  Methodism  continued  to  grow  slowly  until  1845, 
wiien  the  Louisiana  conference  was  established.  The  ante-bellum 
records  of  this  conference  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  known  that  in 
1860  the  state  had  six  districts,  89  traveling  ministers,  10,220  white 
and  7,849  colored  members. 

The  first  [Methodist  church  in  New  Orleans  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Poydras  and  Carondelet  streets.  It  was  burned  in  1851 
by  sparks  from  the  St.  Charles  hotel  fire,  after  wdiich  the  congre- 
gation sold  the  ground  and  built  a  new  house  of  worship  at  147 
Carondelet  street.  In  1844.  a  year  before  the  Louisiana  conference 
was  created,  the  Methodist  church  divided  as  a  result  of  the  agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  question,  the  congregations  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  retaining  the  old  name  of  "Methodist  Elpiscopal 
church,"  and  those  south  of  that  line  taking  the  name  of  the 
"Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South."  Since  the  abolition  of 
slavery  the  two  branches  have  become  reconciled,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  and  there  are  now  9  Methodist  Episcopal  South  and  24 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Of  the 
latter,  16  are  for  colored  people,  and  one  is  an  Italian  mission.  The 
conference  of  1890  redistricted  the  state  into  six  districts — New 
Orleans,  Shreveport,  Alexandria,  Arcadia,  Delhi  and  Opelousas — 
each  under  the  charge  of  a  presiding  elder.  The  membership  at 
that  time  was  nearlv  20,000,    Since  then  the  erowth  of  the  denomi- 
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nation  has  been  slow  but  steady,  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  town 
of  any  size  but  has  a  Methodist  church. 

The  Baptists  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Methodists,  as  to  their 
being  the  first  Protestant  organization  to  hold  religious  meetings 
in  Louisiana.  According  to  the  Baptist  account.  Rev.  Joseph  Wd- 
lis,  a  mulatto  and  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  preached  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  in  Louisiana  at  \'ermilion,  about  1798.  Owing 
to  his  color  he  was  not  popular  and  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
the  colony.  About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  he  returned  and  located  at  Bayou  Chicot,  in  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  where  on  Xov.  13,  1812,  he  organized 
a  Baptist  church — the  first  in  Louisiana.  Toward  the  close  of  that 
year  another  Baptist  church  was  organized  at  Franklin,  St.  Marv 
parish;  in  1816  a  church  was  organized  at  Bayou  Boeuf;  and  in 
1817  churches  were  formed  at  Vermilion,  Plaquemine,  Brules  and 
at  Hickory  fiat. 

In  1816  Rev.  James  Reynoldson  came  to  New  Orleans  as  a  Bap- 
tist missionary  and  organized  a  congregation  which  met  at  the 
residence  of  Cornelius  Paulding  on  Dorsiere  street,  not  far  from 
the  custom  house.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Davies  as 
pastor,  and  in  1820  the  first  additions  to  this  church  were  baptized 
in  the  Mississippi  river  in  front  of  the  custom  house,  the  ceremony 
being  witnessed  by  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  most  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  Davies  did  not  stay  long, 
and  after  hjs  departure  the  congregation  grew  apathetic  and  finally 
disbanded.  "In  1826  Rev.  William  Rondeau,  an  Englishman,  came 
to  Xew  Orleans,  gathered  together  about  20  of  the  members  of  the 
old  church  and  reorganized  it,  but  a  year  or  so  later  he  went  away 
and  again  the  church  was  dissolved.  In  1842  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  society  sent  the  Rev.  Russell  Holman  to  Xew  Orleans 
as  a  missionary.  He  collected  a  few  of  the  faith,  preached  to  them, 
and  later  in  the  year  1843  organized  the  "First  Baptist  church  of 
New  Orleans."  Mr.  Paulding  died  in  1851  and  in  his  will  he  be- 
queathed the  building  later  occupied  by  the  Soule  commercial  col- 
lege, with  instructions  to  his  executors  to  sell  it  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  independent  Baptist  church. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  availalile  information  there  were  21  white  associa- 
tions in  the  state  with  a  membership  of  25,000,  and  18  colored 
associations  with  about  75,000  members.  Among  the  white  people 
of  New  Orleans  the  Baptist  church  has  not  prospered  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  Protestant  denominations,  but  it  has  always  been 
a  favorite  church  with  the  negroes.  In  1906,  of  the  57  Baptist 
chfirches  in  that  city,  49  were  colored. 

The  first  Protestant  church  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Crescent 
City  was  the  Episcopalian,  or  English  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Earlv  in  the  year  1805,  several  Protestants  met  at  the  house  of  .Mrs. 
Fourage  and  took  steps  to  form  a  church.  Other  meetings  followed, 
and  on  June  16.  1805.  a  vote  was  taken  to  decide  what  kind  of  a 
clergyman  they  should  employ  as  pastor.     The  vote  stood  45  for 
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an  Episcopal  minister,  7  for  a  Presbyterian,  and  1  for  a  Methotlist. 
IJishop  Moore  sent  tlie  Rev.  Philander  Chase  to  take  charge  of  the 
church.  Two  wardens  and  13  vestrymen  were  elected  on  Xov.  16, 
18U5,  at  which  time  the  pastor's  salary  was  fixed  at  S2,000  a  year. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Christ  church.  During  its  early  career 
it  cnct)untered  many  difficulties.  Mr.  Chase  left  after  six  years  of 
faithful  service,  and  the  congregation,  being  without  a  pastor,  grew 
listless  and  despondent.  In  1814  Rev.  Mr.  Hull  came,  the  congre- 
gation revived,  and  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship  was  commenced.  The  building  erected  at  this 
time  v.'as  sold  some  years  later  and  a  new  one  was  built  at  the 
corner  of  Bourbon  and  Canal  streets.  The  growing  business  inter- 
ests of  the  city  soon  encroached  upon  the  church  at  this  place,  and 
the  congregation  removed  to  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine 
streets.  The  church  is  now  located  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  street 
and  St.  Charles  avenue  and  is  known  as  the  cathedral  of  the  bishop. 
The  second  Episcopal  church  in  Louisiana  was  at  St.  Francisville, 
where  Grace  church  was  incorporated  in  1827,  and  the  third  was 
at  Baton  Rouge,  though  the  latter  was  short-lived.  On  Jan.  18, 
1830,  a  convention  was  held  in  Christ  church.  New  Orleans,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  diocese  in  Louisiana, 
though  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  state  but  two  parishes — 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Francisville.  The  diocese  was  not  completely 
organized  until  Sept.  15.  1838,  when  the  house  of  bishops  elected 
Rev.  Leonidas  Polk  bishop  of  Arkansas,  and  directed  him  to  exer- 
cise his  episcopal  functions  in  Louisiana.  The  first  convention  of 
the  diocese  met  in  Christ  church  on  Jan.  16,  1839.  Regular  con- 
ventions were  held  until  1861,  when  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the 
South  "seceded,"  and  from  that  time  until  1866  Louisiana  was  an 
independent  diocese,  affiliated  with  none.  Holy  Trinity  church. 
New  Orleans,  was  organized  in  1847  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  "Mother  of  Bishops,"  because  so  many  of  its  ministers  ha\e 
been  elevated  to  the  bishopric.  Bishop  Polk  was  rector  of  this 
church  from  1855  until  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  After  the  war  the  relationship  between 
the  Louisiana  diocese  and  the  church  was  resumed,  and  since  that 
time  the  church  has  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth.  In  1906  there 
were  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  14  churches  of  the  Episcopal 
faith,  and  throughout  the  state  the  denomination  is  well- repre- 
sented. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Lou- 
isiana was  in  1817,  when  the  Connecticut  Missionary  society  sent 
the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  south- 
west, with  especial  instructions  to  visit  New  Orleans.  On  Dec.  30, 
1817,  he  arrived  in  the  city,  where  on  Jan.  22,  1818,  he  was  joined  by 
Rev.  Syhester  Larned,  and  their  labors  paved  the  way  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "First  Presbyterian  church,"  the  corner-stone 
of  "which  was  laid  on  Jan.  8.  1819.  The  building  was  located  on 
St.  Charles  street,  between  Gravier  and  L'nion,  where  the  city  had 
generously  donated  two  lots  for  a  site;     The  edifice  was  dedicated 
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on  July  4,  1819,  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  until  in  1851. 
when  it  was  burned,  the  fire  being  comnuinicated  to  it  by  flying 
embers,  from  the  burning  St.  Charles  hotel.  In  1840  the  congre- 
gation in  New  Orleans  sent  the  Rev.  Jerome  Twitchell  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  district  of  Lafayette.  The  result  of  his  labors  there 
was  the  organization  on  Sept.  21,  1843,  of  the  Lafayette  Presby- 
terian church,  of  which  he  was  the  first  pastor.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond Presb\terian  church  in  the  state. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  Louisiana  was  divided  into  three 
presb_\teries — Xew  Orleans.  Louisiana  and  the  Red  River.  The 
first  embraced  all  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state:  the  second  the 
southwestern  part,  and  the  third  the  northern  and  northwestern  por- 
tions. In  1873  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Xew  Orleans  cele- 
brated its  semicentennial.  It  then  had  a  membership  of  648,  an 
increase  of  212  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1906  there  were  16  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans.  1  of  which  was  for  colored  people,  2  German,  1 
French,  1  Italian,  and  a  Chinese  mission,  and  according  to  the 
reports  from  the  presbyteries  the  denomination  is  represented  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  state. 

The  above  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  four  leading  Protest- 
ant denominations  in  Louisiana.  There  are  a  number  of  others, 
such  as  the  Lutheran,  Evangelical,  Congregational,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Christian  (also  called  Disciples  or  Campbellites), 
Unitarians,  etc.,  most  of  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  war.  The 
records  of  these  denominations  are  seldom  published  and  circu- 
lated, hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  authentic  information 
concerning  their  development.  The  Congregational  Year  Book  for 
1907  reports  28  churches  in  Louisiana,  with  a  membership  of  1,557; 
14  schools  with  an  attendance  of  411  pupils,  and  property  valued  at 
$76,325.  Three  of  the  28  Congregational  churches  are  in  Xew 
Orleans,  in  which  city  there  are  12  Lutheran.  4  Evangelical.  2 
Christian.  1  L'nitarian,  1  Greek,  1  Spiritualist,  and  3  Christian 
Scientist  churches,  and  a  majority  of  tiiese  minor  denominations 
are  represented  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Protestant  religions  have  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  in  Louisiana,  and, 
altliough  more  than  half  the  people  are  Catholics,  the  state  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  members  of  all  religious  organiza- 
tions work  together  in  harmony  for  civic  reforms,  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  general  advancement  of  public  morality. 

Provencal,  an  incorporated  village  in  the  western  part  of  Xatchi- 
toches  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  10  miles 
southwest  of  Xatchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  comparativelx' 
new  town  which  has  grown  up  since  the  railroad  was  built.  The 
principal  industries  are  saw  and  planing  mills,  as  the  town  is 
located  in  the  long  leaf  pine  region,  and  many  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  are  shijijied  annually.  Provencal  has  a  money  order  ])ost- 
office,  express  and  telegraph  facilities,  several  stores,  and  in  1900 
had  a  p<ipulati(pn  of  246. 

Public  Schools. — (See  School  System,  Public.) 


Puckett,  a  post-statinn  in  the  central  part  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
.parish,  is  about  4  miles  southwest  of  Deerford.  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  10  miles  northeast  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  parish  scat. 

Pujo,  Arsene  P.,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  near 
Lake  Charles.  Calcasieu  parish,  La.,  Dec.  16,  1S6L  a  son  of  Paul 
and  Lloise  ^L  (LeBleu)  Pujo.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Lake  Charles,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  on  Oct.  23. 
1886.  lie  began  practice  in  Lake  Charles  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  city  and  parish.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  constitutional  convention  and  was  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  7th  district  of  Louisiana  as  a  Democrat  and  has 
been  reelected  in  each  succeeding  campaign  to  1908. 

'Pure  Food  Laws. — Louisiana  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food  stults  and  drugs,  manu- 
factured, sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  state.  The  Louisiana 
legislature  enacted  laws  to  prevent  adulteration  se\-eral  years 
before  the  crusade  for  pure  food  became  general.  In  1882  an  act 
was  passed  providing  that  all  articles  manufactured  for  sale  in  the 
state,  "drugs,  groceries  or  other  articles  of  food  or  drinks,"  must 
have  the  wholesale  or  retail  package  stamped,  showing  the  true 
quality  of  the  article.  If  dealers  violated  this  law,  they  were 
subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $50.  The  law  also  provided  that 
if  the  article  was  properly  stamped  but  of  inferior  quality,  the 
dealer  who  sold  it  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100.  The 
state  board  of  health  was  to  make  investigations  of  the  food  stuffs 
offered  for  sale,  publish  a  list  of  the  articles  injurious  to  health. 
and  warn  people  against  their  consumption.  Persons  desiring  to 
have  food  stuffs  analyzed  could  take  them  to  the  board  of  health, 
but  would  have  to  pay  for  the  analysis.  All  manufacturers  were 
expected  to  send  samples  of  the  goods  they  produced  to  the  state 
board  of  health  for  analysis,  and  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter 
was  prohibited  within  the  bounds  of  the  state.  Penalty  for  the 
abuse  of  this  law  lay  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Supplementary 
acts  with  regard  to  adulterations  have  been  passed  from  time  to 
time,  until  today  Louisiana  has  as  good  pure  food  laws  as  any  state 
in  the  Union. 


Q 


Quadrate,  a  money  order  postofifice.  in  the  northern  part  of 
Rapides  parish,  is  4  miles  southwest  of  Boyce,  the  nearest  railroad 
stati.'in.  and  15  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat  and 
banking  town.    The  population  was  63  in  1900. 

Quarantine  is  a  money  order  post-station  in  the  southern  part 
of  Plaquemines  parish,  is  at  the  head  of  the  passes  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  river,  about  2  miles  north  of  Pilot  Town.  It  is  the  quarantine 
station,  where  all  incomings  vessels  are  inspected  before  goinc;  up 
the  river  to  Xew  Orleans,  has  a  quarantine  station  house,  several 
dwellings,  a  telegraph  station,  etc.  lluras  is  the  nearest  railroad 
station. 

Quarantines. — Owing  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  e])idcmics 
of  yellow  fever,  with  which  Xew  Orleans  had  been  frequently  vis- 
ited prior  to  the' year  1821.  had  been  caused  by  the  importation  of 
the  disease  from  the  tropics,  the  state  legislature  of  that  year  pro- 
vided for  a  quarantine  station  at  English  Turn,  a  point  about  IS 
miles  below  the  city  on  the  ^Mississippi  river.  The  same  legislative 
enactment  provided  for  the  detention  of  infected  vessels  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  health,  which 
was  to  have  strict  sur\-eillance  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
quarantine.  The  year  1821  was  marked  by  a  noticeable  diminution 
of  the  epidemic  so  that  the  advocates  of  the  importation  theory 
pointed  with  pride  to  this  fact  as  a  result  of  the  measures  of  protec- 
tion which  iiad  been  adopted,  but  as  the  three  succeeding  years  wit- 
nessed frecjuent  visitations  from  this  unwelcome  guest,  the  legis- 
lature early  in  1825  repealed  the  law  of  1821,  and  ordered  the  quar- 
antine ground  for  buildings  sold. 

On  Mar.  15,  1855.  the  legislature  pro\ided  for  the  establishment 
of  three  stations — one  to  be  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river  not 
more  than  7d  miles  below  the  city,  another  on  the  Rigolets,  and  the 
third  to  be  established  on  the  .\tchafalaya  river  at  a  point  2  miles 
below  Pilot's  station,  on  Max  bayou.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  these  stations.  The  same  act 
also  created  a  state  board  of  health  which  was  to  have  absolute 
supervision  of  such  stations,  and  a  resident  physician  was  thereby 
placed  in  charge  of  each.  The  administration  of  quarantine  con- 
sisted in  the  detention  of  infected  vessels  at  the  stations  for  periods 
of  at  least  10  days,  the  removal  of  the  sick  to  hospitals,  and  the 
cleansing  and  fiuuigating  of  the  vessels.  In  opposition  to  public 
opinion  caused  largely  by  the  epidemic  of  1858  which  cost  over 
4.800  lives,  the  board  of  health  continued  its  regulations,  and  the 
year  1859  witnessed  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  this  terrible  scourge.  On  March  3.  1857,  Congress  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  at  the  stations, 
upon  the  conditi(in  that  the  state  would  cede  the  necessary  ground 
to  the  L'nited  States.  In  February  of  the  succeeding  year  the 
legislature  made  the  requested  cessions  and  exempted  the  grants 
from  taxation.  On  March  18.  1857.  an  act  providing  for  the  more 
complete  management  of  the  stations  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  among  other  things  it  provided  that  fees  were  to  be  charged 
for  the  health  certificates  issued  to  ship  masters  by  the  resident 
physicians.  During  the  Civil  war  the  Federal  blockade  proved  an 
effectual  barrier  to  yellow  fever,  and  for  a  numl)er  of  years  after- 
wards but  little  attention  was  given  to  quarantine  matters.  In  1885, 
in  order  to  make  disinfection  luore  certain,  a  large  vat  was  con- 
structed on  the   wharf  at  the   quarantine   station,   into  wiiich   was 
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placed  many  gallons  of  mercuric  chloride.  All  clothinc:  and  bed- 
ding, the  fine  apparel  of  first  class  passengers,  the  foul  and  greasy 
clothes  of  firemen  and  engineers,  mattresses,  etc.,  were  all  immersed 
in  this  solution,  with  the  result  that  all  came  out  bedraggled  and  - 
ruined.  At  first  the  articles  thus  treated  were  returned  to  their 
respective  owners  in  a  moist,  and  often  in  a  wet  condition.  To 
remedy  this  evil  drying  racks  and  pipes  were  erected.  The  great 
value  of  heat  recommending  itself  as  a  superior  substitute  for  mer- 
curic chloride  the  drying  room  was  in  1886  converted  into  a  heat- 
ing chamber.  Mercuric  chloride  was,  and  has  been  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  disinfection  of  the  interior  of  vessels,  ballast, 
etc.,  and  for  such  goods  as  will  not  bear  heat  without  destruction. 
The  insufificient  method  of  fumigating  vessels  by  the  means  of 
generating  sulphur  fumes  at  first  employed  was  in  1885  replaced 
by  a  fan  and  tube  system,  by  which  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
vessels  were  reached,  and  the  often  contaminated  and  infected  at- 
ni<isphere  in  the  holds  was  displaced  by  fresh  air  charged  with  a 
germicidal  agent.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  1884  established 
another  station  on  the  Southeast  pass,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  also  authorized  the  governor  to  attempt  to  secure  a  lease 
of  U.  S.  government  land  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  liealth  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  place  the  pro- 
posed station  thereon.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  it  should  be 
advisable  to  locate  the  station  on  state  land  such  premises  were 
thereby  appropriated  by  this  act.  The  new  station  was  finally 
located  on  state  land  and  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  author- 
ized that  the  station  on  the  Mississippi  be  moved  further  down  the 
river,  as  it  was  believed  that  such  a  change  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  from  an  infected  vessel 
to  the  adjoining  shores.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  health,  the  station  located 
about  25  miles  further  down  the  river  than  was  the  former  one. 
This  act  also  provided  that  all  fees  collected  from  ship  masters 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  specific  fund,  which  should  be  known  as  a 
"quarantine  trust  fund,"  and  which  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  various  stations.  In  1907  Gov.  Blanchard 
sold  the  cjuarantine  stations  to  the  U.  S.  government.  In  his  official 
message  to  the  state  legislature  on  May  12.  1908.  he  says:  "L'nder 
authority  vested  in  me  by  law  I  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  state's 
maritime  stations  to  the  Federal  government  for  the  price  of  SlOO,- 
000.  The  only  one  of  these  stations  that  amounted  to  anything 
was  that  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  gov- 
ernincnt  of  the  United  States  obligated  itself  to  maintain  at  these 
stations  a  scientific  cpiarantine  service  at  its  own  expense  and  with- 
out any  charges  whatever  to  shipping  seeking  ports  of  the  state. 
This  sale  was  effected  a  year  ago  at  which  time  I  turned  the  sta- 
tions over  to  the  officials  of  the  Federal  government,  and  ever  since 
thev  have  conducted  most  successfullv  maritinc  quarantine  in  the 
waters  of  the  state.  The  price  of  the  sale.  $100,000,  has  not  yet 
been  paid  owing  to  troubles  affecting  the  title  to  some  of  the  lands 
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constituting-  the  station  property  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  I  have  had  correspondence  about  the  title  with  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  attorney-g-encral  of  the  state.  I  have  also  put 
upon  the  work  of  straig-htening-  out  the  titles  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
state  land  office.  As  soon  as  these  troubles  are  eliminated  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  stations  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  s^overnnient. 
the  money  for  such  purpose  being  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington.'" 

Quebec,  a  \illage  in  the  central  part  of  Madison  parish,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Tensas  river  and  tlie  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 
R.  R.,  about  6  miles  west  of  Tallulah,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a 
money  order  postoftice,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  and  is  the 
trading  center  for  a  considerable  district. 

Quimby,  a  post-hamlet  of  Tensas  parish,  is  situated  near  the 
northern  boundary  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  ^fountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.,  about  20  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph,  the  parish  seat.  It  has 
telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  some  retail  trade. 

Quitman,  a  little  post-village  in  the  western  part  of  Jackson  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about 
8  miles  southwest  of  Vernon,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  otfices,  and  is  a  trading  center  for 
the  neighborhood. 

R 


Raccourci,  a  post-town  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  3  miles  northeast  of  Lacour. 
the  nearest  railroad  station  and  about  10  miles  northwest  of  New 
Roads,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  the  export 
depot  for  a  large  cotton  district,  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  being 
shipped  by.  steamboat  to  New  Orleans  annually.  It  is  an  old  town, 
has  schools,  churches  and  stores,  and  is  a  trading  center  for  this 
part  of  the  parish.    The  population  in  1900  was  100. 

Raceland,  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Lafourche  parish,  is  on  the 
Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  16  miles 
southeast  of  Thibodaux,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money 
order  postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  offices,  telephone  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  mercantile  establishments  and  sugar  industries, 
and  is  the  center  of  trade  and  shipping  for  a  rich  sugar  district. 
The  Lafourche  is  navigable  be}-ond  tliis  point  for  many  months  of 
the  year,  and  during  that  time,  steamboats  run  to  New  Orleans,  by 
wav  of  Lockport  and  the  canal.  The  population  of  Raceland  in 
1900  was  500. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  20,  1830.  the  Louisiana  legislature  granted  a 
charter  to  the  I'ontchartrain  railroad  compau}'.  which  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  incorporators  named  in  the  act  were 
Martin   Duralde,  Maurice  W.   Hoft'man,  Edmund   Forstall,   M.  S. 
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Ciiciilhi,  Charles  Watts.  S.  J.  Peters,  James  Hewlett,  Thomas  J. 
McCaleb,  Carlisle  Pollock,  Joseph  Le  Carpentier,  John  L.  Lewis, 
Peter  Ogier,  Henry  Ende,  "and  such  other  persons  as  may  here- 
after he  associated  with  them."  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at 
^1,500,000  which  might  he  increased  by  the  president  and  board 
of  directors,  whenever  they  deemed  it  necessary,  by  the  issue  of 
additional  shares.  .  The  company  was  authorized  to  construct  a 
harbor,  piers,  etc.,  in  Lake  I'ontchartrain,  and  was  given  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  using  and  conducting  the  road  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  lake  for  a  period  of  25  years.  This  road,  less  than  5 
miles  in  length,  was  opened  in  April,  1831,  and  during  the  next  few 
years  charters  were  granted  to  a  number  of  companies  to  construct 
railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  principal  railroad  companies  incorporated  between  1830  and 
1840  were  as  follows:  The  West  Feliciana,  ^larch  25,  1831,  with 
a  capital  of  ?150,000.  to  construct  a  road  "from  the  Mississippi  river 
at  or  near  St.  Francisville  to  the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  on  the  most  practicable  route  to  Woodville.  Miss." 
The  New  Orleans  &  Carrollton.  Feb.  9,  1833,  with  a  capital  not  to 
exceed  $300,000.  and  the  charter  privileges  were  limited  to  50  vears. 
The  Clinton  &  Port  Hudson,  Feb.  9,  1833,  with  a  capital  of  SIO'O.OOO, 
though  the  president  and  directors  were  given  power  to  increase 
the  stock  by  the  issue  of  1.000  additional  shares  of  SlOO  each.  The 
St.  Bernard  railroad  company,  chartered  March  10.  1834,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  S50.000,  was  authorized  to  build  a  line  "from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  some  suitable  point  on  the  bayou  Terre  aux 
P>oeufs  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard."  The  New  Orleans  &  Nash- 
ville, Jan.  30,  1835.  to  build  a  road  "from  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  any  suitable  point  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whenever 
the  assent  of  the  state  of  i^Iississippi,  or  other  states  through  which 
the  road  must  pass,  shall  have  been  obtained."  The  total  capital 
stock  of  this  company  was  fixed  at  S6. 000.000.  to  be  forever  exempt 
from  taxation,  other  property  to  be  exempt  for  20  years.  On  March 
10,  1835,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Atchafalaya  railroad  and 
banking  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  S2.000.000.  divided  into 
shares  of  $100  each,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  "from 
a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupee  to 
a  point  at  or  near  the  courthouse  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,"  the 
corporate  privileges  to  extend  to  Dec.  31,  1885,  the  road  to  be  com- 
menced within  2  years  and  completed  within  7  years,  or  the  charter 
was  to  be  forfeited.  This  company  was  also  given  power  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  branch  roads,  and  was  required  to  establish  branch 
banks  at  New  Orleans  and  Monroe  within  one  year  from  the  time 
it  began  operations.  The  Red  River  railroad  company  was  char- 
tered on  April  2.  1835.  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  "to  construct  a 
railroad  from  the  courthouse  square  in  Alexandria,  to  and  by 
Cheneyville.  thence  to  Bayou  Huft'power  and  as  much  farther  as 
the  company  deems  advisable,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  Atchafalaya  railroad  and  banking  company."  Exclusive  privi- 
lege was  granted  lor  a  term  of  50  years',  at  the  end  of  whicii  time 
the  property  of  the  company  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state. 
On  the  same  date  the  Plaquemine  railroad  company  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  S20,000,  "to  lay  out  and  construct  a  rail- 
road in  the  plantations  within  the  parish  of  Plaquemines.  The 
Springfield  &■  Libertv,  incorporated  on  March  2.  1836,  with  a  caj^iial 
of  $1.^0,000,  which  might  be  increased  to  5300,000,  was  authorized 
and  given  the  exclusive  privilege  to  build  a  road  between  Spring- 
field, La.,  and  Libert}',  Miss.,  or  to  the  Mississippi  line  if  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  refused  the  company  the  right  to  run  the  line 
to  Liberty,  the  charter  to  become  forfeit  if  the  road  was  not  com- 
menced within  3  years.  On  March  7.  1836,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Livingston  railroad  company  to  build  a  line  from  Alman's 
bluff  on  the  Amite  to  the  headwaters  of  Ba_\ou  Colyell.  In  con- 
sideration of  exclusive  privileges  the  company  was  to  commence 
the  line  within  3  years  or  the  charter  was  to  be  null  and  void.  Two 
days  later  the  Lake  Providence  &  Red  River  company  received  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  to  "run  a  railroad  from  at  or  near  the 
town  of  Providence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  parish 
of  Carroll,  to  a  point  on  the  Red  river  between  the  Great  Raft  and 
Natchitoches."  The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  was 
$2,000,000.  The  Eaton  Rouge  &  Clinton  company  was  incorporated 
on  March  11,  1836.  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  was  granted  "all 
the  powers  and  rights  necessary  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair 
a  railroad  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Clinton."  The  following  day  the 
Iberville  railroad  company  received  a  charter  "to  run  a  railroad 
from  the  village  of  Plaquemine  to  the  head  of  safe  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Bayou  Plaquemine,"  the  capital  of  the  company  being 
fixed  at  $150,000.  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  "not  to  exceed 
500  shares  of  $100  each  at  any  one  time."  The  Madisonville  & 
Covington  company  was  incorporated  on  Feb.  25,  1837,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  divided  into  $50  shares.  Its  road  was  to  com- 
mence "at  some  point,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tchefuncte 
river,  on  the  western  side  of  said  river,  and  from  thence  proceed 
on  the  best  practical  route  through  or  near  Madisonville  and  Jef- 
fersonvillc  to  Covington." 

Few  of  these  early  railroads  were  built  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  stipulated  in  the  acts  of  incorporation,  the  charters  being 
obtained  in  many  instances  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  early  lists  of  incorporators  of  Louisiana  railroads  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  a  few  men  were  apparently  engaged  in  the 
business  of  promoting  these  schemes,  as  their  names  appear  as 
directors  or  stockholders  in  several  different  companies.  With  a 
laudable  desire  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  state  the  advantages  of 
railroad  transportation,  the  legislature  sometimes  unwisely  author- 
ized the  state  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads,  either  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  by  issuing  or  indorsing  bonds.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  character  was  in  the  case  of  the  Clinton  &  Port 
Hudson  road,  which  was  chariered  on  Feb.  9,  1833,  as  above  stated. 
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On  March  26  the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended,  authorizing 
the  hoard  of  public  -works  to  subscribe  for  iCKJ  shares  on  behalf  of 
the  state.  Nothing  was  done  toward  the  construction  of  the  road, 
further  than  to  sell  stock  and  Boat  bonds,  and  on  Jan.  11,  1836,  the 
general  assembly  passed  a  bill  providing  that,  if  the  road  was  not 
ci.iniplcted  within  3  years  from  that  date,  the  company  should  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  SIO.OOO  until  it  was  finished,  provided,  if  the  road 
was  finished  within  5  years  the  tax  was  to  be  refunded.  On  March 
8,  1841.  the  attairs  of  the  road  again  came  before  the  legislature. 
Up  to  that  time  the  state  had  issued  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  to  the  amount  of  $480,000.  payable  in  10,  20  and  30  years. 
By  the  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  these  bonds,  the  mere  failure 
of  the  company  to  pay  the  principal  or  interest  due  at  any  time, 
and  the  payment  thereof  by  the  state,  was  to  result  in  the  road 
becoming  the  property  of  the  state.  The  bonds  of  the  state  had 
been  sold  by  the  company,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  installment 
of  interest  being  past  due  and  unpaid  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  company  to  meet  the  demand,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  state  treasurer  to  pay  all  interest  on  the 
bonds  that  might  be  due  and  unpaid  up  to  March  10,  1841.  The 
road  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  state,  with  the  provision  that 
the  company  should  have  the  right  to  redeem  it  according  to  the 
method  set  forth  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  but  if  the  revenues  of 
the  road  should  not  prove  sufficient,  over  and  above  the  operating 
expenses,  to  meet  the  interest  already  accrued,  or  which  might 
accrue,  on  said  bonds,  the  attorney-general  was  instructed  to  pro- 
cure the  foreclosure  of  all  mortgages  and  to  enforce  the  sale  of  all 
property  mortgaged  to  the  state  by  the  company.  On  June  1, 
1846.  the  general  assembly  authorized  the  state  treasurer  to  sell 
the  road  to  C.  C.  Lathrop  &  Co..  for  $45,500.  to  be  paid  in  three 
annual  installments  on  Jan.  20.  1848.  1849  and  1850.  A  liquidator 
was  subsequently  appointed  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  ap- 
proved March  9.  1858.  he  was  authorized  to  compromise  with  all 
stockholders  of  the  company  and  all  parties  holding  property  pur- 
chased at  any  sale  of  the  late  commissioners  of  the  company — then 
mortgaged — by  paying  10  per  cent,  of  the  stock  or  original  mort- 
gage. The  compromise  had  not  been  completed. at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war.  Similar  instances  occurred  in  the  cases  of  other 
roads  that  had  been  given  state  aid. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  railroad  construc- 
tion between  the  years  1850  and  1860.  A  general  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, approved  ^larch  11,  1852,  provided  a  method  for  the  incor- 
poration of  railroad  companies  without  the  necessity  for  special 
legislation.  Under  this  act  several  companies  were  formed,  one  of 
the  first  being  the  Xew  Orleans.  Jackson  &  Great  Northern,  with 
a  capital  of  S3.000.000.  The  company  was  authorized  to  build  a 
line  of  road  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  a  view  of  mak- 
ing Nashville.  Tenn..  the  ultimate  northern  terminus,  and  to 
begin  operations  when  $300,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  subscribed. 
This   project   was  virtually   a   revival  of   the  old   Xew   Orleans  & 
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Nashville  mad.  which  had  been  chartered  in  Jan..  1835.  On  April 
22,  18.53,  the  Xew  Orleans,  Opelousas  &  Great  Western  was  incor- 
porated nntler  the  general  act.  to  construct  a  road  from  Algiers 
(opposite  Xew  Orleans)  to  Thibodaii.x,  Berwick  bay  and  Washing- 
ton,  thence  to  the  Sabine  river  at  the  most  convenient  point  for 
continuing  the  line  to  El  Paso,  Te.x.,  with  such  branches  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $3,000,000,  which 
might  be  increased  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  company  was  directed  to 
*)eg-in  the  work  of  construction  whenever  $300,000  was  subscribed. 
The  stock  of  this  company  was  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  no 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  upon  the  tangible  property  of  the  company 
until  the  road  had  been  in  operation  for  10  years.  The  Southern 
I'acihc  company  received  a  perpetual  charter  on  j\Iarch  15,  1855, 
to  construct  a  road  "with  one  or  more  termini  at  points  on  the  Alis- 
sissippi  river,  between  Xew  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,"  as  near  as 
might  be  defined  by  the  Texas  act  of  Dec.  21.  1853,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  ^lississippi  &  Pacific 
railroad."  P.y  the  provisions  of  the  charter  the  road  was  to  be  com- 
pleted to  El  Paso  within  10  years  and  to  some  point  on  the  Pacific 
coast  or  the  Gulf  of  California  within  15  years.  To  accomplish 
this  gigantic  enterprise  the  company  was  authorized  to  issue  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  A  'charter  was  granted  on  :\Iarch 
20,  1856,  to  the  \''icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Texas  railroad  company. 
the  line  to  be  known  as  the  "Louisiana  stem"  of  the  Mississippi  & 
Pacific,  and  to  run  from  the  Mississippi  river  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  river  through  the  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  Xatchi- 
toches  and  De  Soto,  forming  a  connection  with  the  road  authorized 
by  Texas,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  Xew  Orleans,  Opelousas  & 
•Great  Western  by  approaching  nearer  than  15  miles,  in  which  case 
the  road  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  Xew  Orleans,  Opelousas  & 
Great  Western  instead  of  the  Mississippi  &  Pacific. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1856,  granted  to  the  New  Orleans, 
Opelousas  &  Great  Western  alternative  sections  of  land  for  6  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  on  the  same  day  the  president  ap- 
proved an  act  giving  certain  lands  to  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Texas  road.  John  Wood  was  appointed  commissioner  to  ascertain 
and  report  to  the  Louisiana  house  of  representatives  the  location 
and  extent  of  said  lands.  He  reported  a  total  of  420,924  acres, 
and  on  Alarch  11,  1857,  the  general  assembly  of  Louisiana  accepted 
the  grants  for  the  railroad  companies  under  the  conditions  imposed 
by  Congress. 

A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Texas  legislature  on  Sept.  1,  1856. 
to  the  Sabine  &  Galveston  Bay  railroad  and  lumber  company  to 
build  a  line  of  railroad  from  Houston  to  ]\Iadison  (now  Orange), 
directly  op]>osite  Jefferson,  La.,  the  object  being  to  establish  con- 
nection with  Xew  Orleans.  On  March  17.  1859.  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Louisiana,  learning  tliat  the  road  was  almost  complete. 
granted  a  right  of  way  through  the  state  for  the  "Louisiana  divi- 
sion." which  was  to  run  from  opposite  the  town  of  Madison  to  Xew 
Iberia,  "or  any  point  nearer  the  Sabine  where  a  junction  might  be 
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formed  with  the  Xcw  Orleans,  Opelousas  &  Great  Western.  On 
March  lO,  185/,  the  Baton  Routje  &  Clinton  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  authorized  to 
betjin  the  construction  of  the  road  between  these  two  points  when 
JiUU.OOO  of  the  stock  was  subscribed.  Three  days  later  the  New- 
Orleans,  Shrcveport  &  Kansas  company  received  a  perpetual  char- 
ter to  construct  a  road  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
with  such  branches  as  might  be  considered  expedient.  The  capital 
of  the  company  was  fixed  at  820.000,000,  with  the  right  to  receive 
grants,  donations,  etc.,  in  addition.  \\'ork  was  to  begin  when 
$1,000,000  of  the  stock  was  subscribed,  and  the  road  was  to  be 
completed  within  13  years. 

OnMarch  19,  1861.  the  general  assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Xew  Orleans  &  Mobile  railroad  company,  which  was  capitalized 
at  $2,500,000,  the  stock  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  during  the  50 
years'  life  of  the  charter,  and  all  buildings,  shops,  etc.,  to  be  exempt 
for  20  years.  Xo  charter  was  to  be  granted  to  a  parallel  road  for 
20  years.  Xothing  was  done  by  the  Sabine  &  Galveston  Bay  com- 
pany toward  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Jefferson  to  New- 
Iberia,  for  which  a  right  of  way  had  been  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1859,  and  on  Jan.  23,  1862,  a  company  was  incorporated  to 
build  a  road  from  Xew  Iberia  to  the  Sabine  river,  "so  as  to  com- 
plete the  channel  of  communication  between  X'ew  Orleans  and 
Houston,  Tex.,"  with  the  understanding  that  the  road  was  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes  during  the  pending  war.  The  capital 
stock  was  $2,500,000  and  the  charter  was  to  be  perpetual,  provided 
the  road  was  completed  within  5  years. 

During  the  war  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  railroad  building, 
except  a  few  lines  for  military  use,  and  some  of  the  roads  already 
in  operation  were  destroyed.  Then  came  the  era  of  reconstruction, 
during  which  but  little  real  progress  was  made  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  old  lines  or  the  construction  of  new  ones.  Several  rail- 
road and  transportation  companies  were  chartered  by  reconstruc- 
tion legislatures,  but  they  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  speculative 
schemes — intended  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  issue  of  state  bonds, 
rather  than  the  building  of  the  roads.  The  Xew  Orleans  &  X'orth- 
eastern,  the  Xew  Orleans,  Metairie  &  Lake,  the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas, the  Xew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  &  \'icksburg.  the  Alexan- 
dria, Homer  &  Fulton,  the  Arkansas  &  Delta,  and  the  Right  Bank 
railroad  and  freight  transferring  company,  all  of  which  received 
state  aid,  had  done  nothing  up  to  1872,  when  the  governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act 
ordering  the  companies  to  begin  work  within  6  months  or  forfeit 
their  charters.  In  1879  a  subcommittee  of  the  general  assembly 
recommended  that  S6.830.000  of  the  bonds  issued  to  aid  in  building 
railroads,  upon  which  no  .work  had  ever  been  performed,  be  de- 
clared void.     (See  Finances,  State.) 

In  1871  the  interests  of  the  Xew  Orleans.  Mobile  &-  Texas  and 
the  Louisiana  &  Texas  (the  former  running  from  Xew  Orleans  to 
Houston   and   the   latter   from    Xew   Orleans   to   Shreveport)    were 
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consolidated  and  both  lines  were  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  com- 
pletion. Experience  had  taught  the  state  authorities  that  some 
restrictions  were  necessary  in  granting  charters  to  railroad  coni])a- 
nies,  in  order  to  insure  the  constructi(.>n  of  the  road,  and  since  1870 
nearly  every  charter  contained  a  provision  that  work  must  be  com- 
menced within  a  certain  time  or  the  charter  would  be  of  no  value. 
In  1877  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  railroad  and  steamship  com- 
pany was  incorporated  "to  expedite  the  extension,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  railroad  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  north  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas.  These  lines  were  completed  in  1880.  On 
April  30.  1877,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Xew 
Orleans,  liaton  Rouge  &  \'icksburg  railroad  company,  and  all  acts 
connected  therewith.  At  the  same  session  a  concurrent  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  the  general  government  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railroad. 

On  IVlarch  29,  1878,  the  Red  River  &  Mississippi  railroad  com- 
pany, which  had  been  incorporated  under  the  general  act  of  ^larch 
11,  1852,  was  granted  a  new  charter  giving  the  company  the  right 
of  way  and  the  privilege  of  using  timber  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
state  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line.  This  road 
was  completed  in  1881,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Vicksbuig, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific,  which  is  operated  by  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
system.  The  Lake  Charles  &  Orange  companv  was  incorporated 
by  the  act  of  :March  29,  1878.  with  a  capital  stock  of  8500,000,  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Charles  to  Orange,  Tex.,  the  charter 
to  last  for  25  years  provided  work  was  commenced  within  one  year 
and  the  road  was  completed  within  3  years.  The  following  day  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Louisiana  Western,  to*  build  a  road 
from  Vermilionville  to  the  state  line  somewhere  in  Calcasieu  par- 
ish, the  directors  being  given  the  authority  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock.  The  road  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Mobile  via 
Mississippi  sound,  a  charter  for  which  had  been  obtained  in  ]\Iarch. 
1861,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Louisville  &  Xashville  company  in 
1880.  thus  giving  Louisiana  connection  with  the  Xorth  through  the 
states  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  succeeding  }-ear  a 
road  coiniecting  Xew  Orleans  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Marshall. 
Tex.,  was  completed,  and  on  Dec.  1,  1881.  at  P>lanco  Peak,  about 
90  miles  cast  of  El  Paso,  was  driven  the  last  spike  connecting  Xew 
Orleans  with  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Texas  Pacific  began  at  Fort 
Worth  and  united  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Blanco  Junction,  or 
Sierra  lUanca,  521  miles  of  the  road  being  built  in  as  many  days. 

Many  of  the  original  railroads  in  the  state  have  been  leased  to  or 
consolidated  with  other  lines,  thus  forming  great  railway  systems. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Louisiana  railroad  conmiission. 
the  number  of  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  operation  in  the  state  on 
Jan.  1,  19C)7,  was  4,631.58.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  lines, 
with  the  number  of  miles  operated  by  each. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  l"e  (70  miles'),  operates  the  line 
'known  as  the  Jasper  &  I-~astern,  running  from   Kirl)}-ville,  Tex.,  to 
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Oakdalo  in  the  nortlieast  corner  of  Calcasieu  parisli,  where  it  con- 
nects with  tlie  St.  Louis,  Iron  ]\Iountain  &  Southern. 

Cliicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  (152  niiles^  enters  the  state  near 
the  nortlnvest  corner  of  Union  parish  and  runs  south  to  Eunice,  in 
the  southern  part  of  St.  Landry  parish,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Colorado  Southern. 

Colorado  Southern  (159  miles)  runs  from  Port  Allen,  opposite 
liaton  Rouge,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  De  Ouincy  in  Calcasieu 
parish,  where  it  connects  witli  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  This 
line  is  also  known  as  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Pacific' 

Illinois  Central  (265  miles),  lessees  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  & 
Xew  C)rleans  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  has  two  lines 
centering  at  Xew  Orleans.  The  first  runs  along  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  thence  north  and  crosses  the  state  line  near 
Osyka,  Miss.  The  other — the  Y.  &  AL  V. — runs  farther  west 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  tames,  Ascension, 
East  r)aton  Rouge,  and  East  I'^liciana,  leaving  the  state  not  far 
from  W'hitaker,  3.1  iss. 

Kansas  City  Southern  (249  miles)  enters  the  state  near  the  north- 
west corner  and  runs  south  by  the  way  of  Shreveport  and  Mansfield 
to  Leesville,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  running  to  Lake  Charles 
and  the  other  southeast  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  in  St.  James  parish.  At  De  Ouincy  a  branch  leaves  the 
western  division  and  runs  westward  into  Texas. 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Xavigation  company  (346  miles)  formerly 
the  Shreveport  &  Red  River  Valley,  runs  from  Shreveport  south- 
east via  Colfax  and  Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river, 
where  it  crosses  the  Mississippi  and  then  follows  the  same  general 
direction  through  Baton  Rouge  to  Xew  Orleans,  with  branches 
from  Aloha  to  Winnfield  and  from  Alexandria  to  Jena. 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  (140  miles)  enters  the  state  from  Arkansas 
near  the  western  boundary  of  Webster  parish  and  runs  southeast 
via  Minden,  Chestnut,  \\innfield  and  Georgetown  to  Jena,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Xatchez  &  Western. 

Louisville  &  Xashville  (38  miles)  runs  eastward  from  Xew  Or- 
leans between  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  crosses  the 
Rigolets  and  leaves  the  state  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  river. 
Although  this  system  has  but  very  few  miles  in  operation  in 
Louisiana,  its  connections  in  other  states  make  it  one  of  the  most 
important  lines  entering  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans. 

Xew  Orleans  Great  Xorthern  (139  miles)  forms  a  junction  with 
tlie  Xew  Orleans  &  Xortheastern  at  Slidell  and  operates  a  num- 
ber of  short  lines  through  the  parishes  of  St.  Tammany  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Xew  Orleans  &  Xorth western  (115  miles)  runs  from  Vidalia, 
opposite  Xatchez,  Miss.,  northward  through  Winnsboro,  Rayville 
and  I'jastrop,  and  crosses  the  state  line  near  the  northwest  corner 
of  Morehouse  parish.  This  line  is  controlled  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  company. 

Oueen  &  Crescent  system  (214  miles)  operates  the  X^cw  Orleans 
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&  Northeastern  and  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific.  The 
former  runs  northeast  from  New  Orleans  across  the  eastern  part 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  leaves  the  state  near  the  village  of 
Benton,  St.  Tammany  parish.  The  latter  runs  from  \icksl)urg. 
Miss.,  almost  due  west  via  Tallulah,  Rayville,  Monroe,  Ruston  and 
Arcadia   to   Shreveport. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  r^iountain  &  Southern  (416  miles),  operating  the 
St.  Louis,  Watkins  &  Gulf,  crosses  the  state  line  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  L'nion  parish  and  runs  southward  through  Monroe, 
Columbia,  Georgetown,  Alexandria  and  Kinder  to  Lake  Charles. 
A  short  branch  leaves  the  main  line  at  Litroe  and  runs  southwest 
to  Farmervillc.     These  lines  are  controlled  by  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Southern  Pacific  (661  miles)  operates  the  Louisiana  Western, 
the  Houston  &  Shreveport,  the  Iberia  &  Vermilion,  and  the  lines 
of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Te.xas  railroad  &  steamship  company. 
The  main  line  runs  westward  from  New  Orleans  via  ^Morgan  City, 
Jeanerette  and  New  Iberia  to  Lafayette,  where  it  divides,  one 
branch  running  west  through  Crowley,  Jennings  and  Lake  Charles 
to  the  state  line,  and  the  other  northwest  through  Opelousas  and 
Washington  to  Alexandria.  Branches  of  this  system  run  to  Lock- 
port,  Houma,  Thibodaux  and  Napoleonville,  South  Bend,  Weeks, 
Salt  IMine,  Port  Barre,  Mamou,  Gueydan,  and  from  Lafa\ette  to 
Grosse  Tete. 

Texas  &  Pacific  (685  miles)  runs  from  New  Orleans  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  the  main  line  or  branches  passing  through  the 
parishes  of  Orleans,  JetTerson,  St.  Charles.  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James,  Lafourche.  Assumption,  Ascension,  Iberville,  West  Baton 
Rouge,  Pointe  Coupee,  Concordia,  St.  Landry,  Avoyelles,  Rapides, 
Natchitoches,  Red  River.  Sabine.  De  Soto  and  Caddo.  From  the 
"cut-otif"  just  south  of  Shreveport  one  branch  runs  westward  and 
crosses  the  state  line  near  Waskom ;  the  other  runs  north  through 
Shreveport  and  enters  the  State  of  Arkansas  near  the  village  of  Ida. 

These  trunk  lines  and  systems  control  3,650  miles,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  state,  the  remaining  one-fourth 
being  made  up  of  short  lines  operated  by  independent  companies, 
logging  roads,  etc.  By  a  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  in 
1904,  Louisiana  exempts  from  taxation  the  property  of  all  rail- 
roads built  between  Jan.  1,  1905,  and  Jan.  1,  1909.  This  has  proved 
a  great  stimulus  to  railroatl  construction,  as  each  year  since  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  has  shown  substantial  increase  in  rail- 
road mileage,  and  new  lines  are  under  process  of  construction  or 
being  contemplated.  In  his  message,  ^lay  12,  1908.  Gov.  Blanchard 
said:  "Louisiana  has  been  one  of  the  leading  states  in  recent  years 
in  mileage  of  railroads  constructed.  In  the\vears  1904.  1905.  1906 
and  1907  there  were  constructed  in  the  state  1,320.58  miles  of 
railroad.  This  does  not  include  the  logging  and  sugar  roads  re- 
ferred to  (about  500  miles)."  On  July  10.  1890,  Gov.  Nicholls 
approved  an  act  requiring  railroad  companies  to  provide  separate 
foachcs,  of  equal  comfort  and  convenience,  for  white  and  colored 
passengers.     Any  passenger  of  either  color  who  insisted  riding  in 
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the  cuach  set  apart  for  the  other  race  was  to  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing ^i5,  to  which  might  be  added  imprisonment  for  20  days.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  the  radroad  company  to  provide  the  separate  accom- 
modations according  to  law  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $100 
to  $500  for  each  oft'ense.  ily  the  act  of  July  7 ,  1894,  this  principle 
was  carried  farther  and  the  companies  were  required  to  furnish 
separate  waiting  rooms  for  the  races  at  all  stations,  and  -station 
agents  were  required  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

Rambin,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  De  Soto  parish, 
is  about  0  miles  east  of  Oxford,  the  most  convenient  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  15  miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  the  parish  seat. 

Ramos,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  northeastern  part  oi  St. 
Mary  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  24  mdes 
east  of  Franklin,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  e.xpress  office  and  tele- 
graph station,  is  the  center  of  trade  for  the  rich  sugar  district,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  220. 

Ramsay,  a  postoffice  and  station  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Tam- 
many parish,  is  situated  on  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern 
R.  R.,  4  miles  northwest  of  Covington,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  great 
pinery  of  the  parish,  and  has  lumber  industries. 

Randall,  a  post-village  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  about  15 
miles  northwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat,  and  3  miles  west 
of  Lacour,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  trading 
center  for  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  250. 

Randolph,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Union  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  South- 
eastern and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroads,  about 
20  miles  northwest  of  F'armerville,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoftice,  telegraph  station  and  express  office,  and  is  the 
shipping  and  supply  tlepot  for  the  timber  and  farming  district  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish. 

Randsdell,  Joseph  Eugene,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  was 
born  at  Alexandria,  La.,  Oct.  17,  1858.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  after  which  he 
graduated  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1882.  The 
following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  1884  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  tlie  8th  judicial  district,  which  office  he  held 
by  reelcctions  for  12  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1898,  and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  5th 
district  levee  board,  which  position  he  resigned  on  Aug.  29,  1899, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the  56th  Congress  in 
Nov.,  1898,  from  the  5th  Louisiana  district,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  has  been  reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress  since 
that  date. 

Rapides  is  an  old  river  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Red  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
R.  R.,  8  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria.  It  was  settled  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  great  cotton  industry  of  the 
Red  river  valley  was  started ;  a  landing  on  the  river  and  the  export 
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depot  for  man}-  luindred  bales  of  cotton  ;  is  the  supply  town  for  the 
rich  ajjricultural  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  has  a  money 
order  postdtfice,  teley^raph  and  express  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a 
poijulation  of  73. 

Rapides  Parish,  one  of  the  districts  of  Louisiana  wliile  it  was 
held  by  the  I'rench,  received  its  name  from  the  rapids  in  the  Red 
river.  'It  was  one  of  the  12  counties  created  in  1804,  and  became  one 
of  the  19  parishes  of  the  territory  when  the  counties  were  abolished 
by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1807,  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Claiborne.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  in  the  Red  river  valley,  and  as  originally  laid  out  embraced 
within  its  bounds  the  southern  part  of  Grant  parish.  It  is  now 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Grant  and  Natchitoches  parishes,  on  the 
east  by  Catahoula  and  Avoyelles  parishes,  on  the  south  by  St. 
Landry  and  Calcasieu  parishes,  and  on  the  west  by  Vernon  parish. 
Settlers  began  to  come  into  the  country  under  grants  of  the  West- 
ern company  in  1718.  and  after  the  province  passed  under  Spanish 
rule.  Gov.  O'Reilly  made  large  grants  to  colonists  who  received 
government  aid  in  the  way  of  supplies,  cattle  and  farming  imple- 
ments. These  first  settlers  devoted  almost  their  entire  attention 
to  cattle  raising  and  "cattle  were  exported  by  the  thousand,"  Gov. 
O'Reilly  wrote.  Martin,  in  his  History  of  Louisiana,  says,  "The 
settlement  of  Rapides  is  a  valley  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  surrounded 
by  pine  hills,  extending  to  the  east  toward  Washita  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  Sabine.  The  pine  hills  come  down  to  the 
river."  Between  1770  and  1796  the  country  was  settled  up  and 
the  foundations  of  the  great  cotton  plantations  of  the  Red  river 
were  made.  Cresar  Archinaud  was  the  commandant  at  Rapides 
post  in  1796  and  \'alentine  Layssard  was  surveyor.  Many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  sold  their  lands  to  the  whites.  Some  of  the  first  to 
claim  land  were  James  and  Sarah  Jeune,  who  claimed  800  arpents 
on  Bayou  Rapides  under  an  original  Spanish  grant;  John  Hebrard 
claimed  3,200  arpents  under  a  Spanish  claim  ;  Gabriel  Martin  located 
on  Bayou  Rapides,  and  there  were  many  claims  located  on  the 
Red  river.  The  old  town  of  Alexandria  was  platted  by  x"\lexander 
Fulton  and  given  his  baptismal  name.  It  is  now  the  parish  seat 
and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  central  Louisiana.  Some  of 
the  most  important  towns  and  villages  of  Rapides  parish  are  Ball, 
Boyce.  Buckeye,  Cheneyville,  Echo,  Elmer,  Forrest  Hill,  Glenmora, 
Lamourie,  HoUoway,  Hineston,  Lamothe.  Lecompte.  Longleaf, 
Lena  Station,  Loyd.  Melder,  Moorland.  Pineville.  Poland,  Quadrate, 
Rapides.  Richland.  Tioga,  Sycamore,  Welchton.  Woodworth,  Weil 
and  Zimmerman.  The  principal  water  courses  of  the  parish  are  the 
Red  and  Calcasieu  rivers  and  the  Bayous  Saline.  Rapides,  Boeuf. 
Falcon  and  Cocodrie.  Rapides  parish  has  an  area  of  1,370  square 
miles.  It  lies  in  the  western  longleaf  pine  district  and  the  land  com- 
prises pine  hills,  pine  flats,  oak  uplands,  prairie  and  alluvial  or  Red 
river  bottom  land.  The  soil  in  the  pine  districts  and  uplands  is 
light  but  reasonably  good  and  productive,  while  the  bottom  land  of 
the  Red  river  valley,  which  crosses  the  parish  from  northwest  to 
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southeast,  lias  the  greatest  cotton  and  cane  producing  soil  in  the 
world.  Cotton  and  cane  are  the  great  staple  products,  but  diversi- 
fied farming  is  practiced  on  the  uplands,  and  corn,  oats,  potatoes 
and  rice  are  raised  in  paying  quantities.  Tobacco  has  been  one  of 
tlie  well  known  products  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  parish. 
The  fruits  native  to  this  latitude  and  climate  bear  well,  and  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  pecans,  figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  apples  and  all  the 
smaller  varieties  are  grown  with  profit.  The  wild  May-haw  grows 
abundantly  throughout  the  parish,  and  there  is  no  superior  fruit 
for  jellying  purposes.  Market  gardening,  small  stock,  poultry  and 
dairying  are  all  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  northern,  eastern  and  southern  markets.  On  the 
flats  and  hills  stretching  in  every  direction  from  the  river,  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  long  leaf  pine  forests  in  the  United 
States,  hence  lumbering  has  been,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come, 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  parish.  The  prairies  are  well 
adapted  to  the  live  stock  industry  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and 
liogs  are  raised  for  export.  Cheap  transportation  is  furnished  by 
steamboats  on  the  Red  river ;  the  St.  Louis,  W'atkins  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
runs  southwest  from  Alexandria  to  Lake  Charles :  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  R.  R.  runs  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  river  from 
Boyce  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  parish  ;  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  company's  line  follows  the  general  course  of  the 
Red  river  from  Meade  on  the  northern  boundary  to  Egg  Bend  on 
the  eastern  boundary;  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.  runs  northeast  from  Alexandria :  the  Woodworth  &  Louisiana 
runs  west  from  Lamourie ;  and  the  Zimmerman.  Leesville  &  South- 
western is  in  the  northwestern  part.  By  these  lines  outlets  are 
provided  in  every  direction  to  the  great  markets  of  the  country. 
The  following  statistics  concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the 
U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms,  4,249;  acreage,  285,369; 
acres  improved,  117,568;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive 
of  buildings,  $3,610,360;  value  of  farm  buildings.  ?862.050; 
value  of  live  stock.  $1,017,197;  total  value  of  products  not  fed  to 
live  stock, $2, 340.416;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  114  ; 
capital  invested  $2,300,817;  wages  paid,  $225,693;  cost  of  materials 
used,  $1,104,023;  total  value  of  products,  $1,901,528.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  in  1900  was  18,320  whites.  21.210  colored,  a  total 
of  39,530,  an  increase  of  11,936  during  the  preceding  decade.  The 
estimated  population  for  1908  was  over  48,000. 

RatclifF  (R.  R.  name  Plettenburg),  a  post-town  and  station  of 
West  Feliciana  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
line  of  the  Louisiana  Raihvay  &  Navigation  company,  about  10 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Francisville.  the  parish  seat. 

Rattan,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sabine  parish. 
is  about  4  miles  soutliwest  of  Christie,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
and  15  miles  south  of  Many,  the  parish  seat. 

Ravenswood,  a  pi\st-hamlet  and  station  in  the  western  part  of 
I'ointe  Coui)ee  jiarish.  is  situated  on  Bavou  Fordoche  and  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  R.  R.,  3  miles  east  of  Melville. 
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Rayne,  an  incorporated  town  of  Acadia  parish,  is  one  of  the 
largest  ami  most  flourishing  business  towns  in  southwestern  LeHii-~i- 
ana.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  tiie 
Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Northeastern  railroads,  about  7  miles  east  of 
Crowley,  the  jiarish  seat,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  rice  district.  It 
has  rice  mills,  cotton-gins  and  other  industries,  a  money  rirdcr 
postofifice,  two  banks,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  telephone  facili- 
ties, schools,  churches,  good  mercantile  establishments,  and  is  the 
shipping  and  supply  depot  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  parish. 
The  po[iulation  was  1.007  in   1900. 

Rayville,  the  capital  of  Richland  parish,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  at  the  crossing  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  I'acific  and  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  railways.  The  site  was  selected  as 
the  parish  seat  when  Richland  was  created  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1868,  though  at  that  time  it  was  "in  the  woods."  A 
frame  courthouse  was  erected  and  about  1869  T.  J.  ]\Ianghani 
began  the  publication  of  the  "Richland  Beacon."  Rayville  soun 
became  a  flourishing  little  town,  and  in  1882  it  was  incorporated. 
The  town  suffered  greatly  from  lires  in  1890  and  1891,  but 
it  recovered  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  475.  The  esti- 
mated population  in  1908  was  800.  Being  located  in  the  timber 
belt,  lumbering  is  an  important  industry,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
brick  is  made  here.  Rayville  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice, 
express  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  general  stores  of  the  town 
all  enjoy  a  large  patronage. 

Recknor,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Sabine  parish,  is 
situated  on  Bayou  Lenann,  about  7  miles  southwest  of  Many,  the 
parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Reconstruction. — With  his  message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  8,  1863. 
President  Lincoln  submitted  a  proclamation,  granting  amnesty  to 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  Confederate  movement  upon 
condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  etc.  In  that  ]irocla- 
niation  he  said:  "Whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia.  I'lor- 
ida.  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons,  not 
less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  state  at 
the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1860,  each  having 
taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  not  having  since  violated  it.  and 
being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  laws  of  the  state  existing 
immediately  liefore  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  excluding 
all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  state  government  which  shall  be 
republican,  an<l  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  true  government  of  the  state,  and  the  state  .■^hall 
receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  prox-isicn 
which  declares  that  "the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  L'nion  a  reiniblican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion:  and.  on  application  nf  the 
legislature,  or  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  cn- 
venetl).  against  domestic  violence.' 

"And    it    is   suggested   as   not   improper   that,   in    constructing   a 
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loyal  state  government  in  any  state,  the  name  of  tlie  state,  the 
boundary,  the  subtlivisions,  the  constitution,  and  the  general  code 
of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the 
modifications  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated, 
and  such  others,  if  any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  those  framing  the  new  state 
government." 

As  a  beginning  toward  the  work  of  reconstruction,  with  the  war 
still  in  progress,  'Sir.  LincLiln  was  willing  to  readmit  Louisiana  to 
representation  in  Congress,  "'some  12,000  voters  in  that  state  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  held  elections,  organized  a 
state  government,  adopted  a  free  state  constitution,  giving  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and  white,  and  em- 
powering the  legislature  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
colored  man."  The  legislature  had  ratified  the  13th  amendment,  and 
Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  reorganizing  the  state  government  though 
it  had  not  yet  extended  the  elective  franchise  to  the  freedmen. 
But  many  of  his  party  insisted  upon  more  stringent  guarantees. 
Lincoln's  inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1865,  breathed  the  same 
spirit  of  leniency,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  his  utterances 
showed  clearly  the  trend  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings — his  sincere 
desire  for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  without  the  un- 
necessary humiliation  of  a  vanquished  foe.  But  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  live  to  carry  out  his  plan.  By  his  assassination  on  April 
14,  1865,  Adrew  Johnson  was  called  to  the  presidency  and  after  that 
several  policies  of  reconstruction  agitated   the  country. 

In  the  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  by  Gens.  Sherman  and 
Johnston  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  April  13,  1865,  was  what  might  be 
called  the  Davis  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  president  of  the 
Confederacy  suggested  the  stipulations  made  by  Johnston.  This 
plan  contemplated  "the  recognition  by  the  executive  of  the  L'nited 
States  of  the  several  state  governments  on  their  officers  and  legis- 
lators taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  the  reestablishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several 
states;  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  states  to  be  guaranteed, 
so  far  as  the  executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchise,  as 
well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  property ;  the  executive  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the 
people  by  reason  of  the  late  war  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and 
quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  laws  in 
existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence;  in  general  terms,  the  war 
to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  can  command,  or  on  condition  of  disbandment  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  etc."  The  terms  offered  by  Gen.  Sherman 
were  promptly  rejected  by  the  secretary  of  war,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, and  various  methods  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
states  were  then  proposed. 

Charles  Sumner's  theory  was  that  the  seceding  states  had  de- 
stroyed themselves  as  states,  and  that  Congress  had  power  to 
govern   them   indefinitely  by  the   military,   subject  to  the   bill   of 
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rights  of  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  to  form  new  states  if  deemed  advisable.  Thad- 
dens  Stevens  took  the  position  that  the  states,  by  passing  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  had  broken  the  constitutional  bonds,  thus  ab- 
solving Congress  from  dealing  with  them  as  states,  and  that  it 
was  the  province  and  duty  of  Congress  to  treat  the  people  of  the 
Soutliern  states  as  people  of  conquered  provinces,  the  same  as 
might  have  been  done  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  power.  Concerning 
President  Johnson's  plan  Larned  says:  "He  wished  to  proceed 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cnion  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  lines,  though 
inclined,  it  appeared,  to  more  severity  of  dealing  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  fallen  Confederacy;  but  he  had  none  of  Lincoln's  political 
wisdom  and  wonderful  tact.  Hence  he  could  not  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  and  could  not  keep  tlie  mastery  of  the  situ- 
ation which  Lincoln  had.  He  could  not,  or  did  not,  check  pro- 
ceedings in  the  process  of  his  reconstruction  measures  which 
alarmed  northern  sentiment;  which  involved  him  in  open  quarrels 
with  the  radicals  of  the  Republican  part}-,  and  which  enabled  the 
latter  to  win  most  of  the  party  to  their  support.  *  *  *  His 
reconstructive  work,  and  that  of  President  Lincoln,  were  all  undone 
by  acts  of  Congress,  passed  over  the  executive  \eto,  which  provided 
for  a  fresh  reorganization  of  the  lately  rebellious  states  under 
military  supervision  ;  which  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  freed  negroes, 
iflflrnied  their  citizenship,  and  placed  their  civil  and  political  rights 
md  privileges  under  the  protection  of  the  courts  and  the  military 
ind  naval  forces  of  the  United  States." 

The  38th  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  March  4,  1865.  Declining 
to  call  the  3yth  Congress  in  special  session  to  agree  upon  some 
Dlan  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  state  governments,  President 
fohnson  proceeded  alone,  upon  the  policy  of  William  H.  Seward. 
ivhich  was  that  "the  wisest  plan  of  reconstruction  was  the  one 
ivhich  would  be  the  speediest:  that  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the 
.vorld  with  its  strength  and  the  marvelous  power  of  self-govern- 
Tient,  with  its  laws,  its  order,  its  peace,  we  should  at  the  earliest 
Tioment  have  every  state  restored  to  its  normal  relations  with  the 
Jnion."  On  [May  9  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  restoration 
)f  Virginia  to  her  place  in  the  L'nion;  twenty  days  later  he  issued 
lis  proclamation  setting  forth  the  method  by  which  the  people  of 
;he  seceded  states  could  be  restored  to  their  civil  rights,  and 
granting  amnesty  to  those  who  would  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
ronstitution  of  the  L'nited  States  and  abide  by  the  laws  made  by 
Congress  during  the  war.  with  the  exception  of  certain  classes  of 
)ersons:  on  June  30  he  appointed  a  provisional  governor  for  South 
Carolina:  and  on  Sept.  7  he  issued  a  second  amnesty  proclamation, 
vhereby  all  who  had  upheld  the  Confederacy,  except  a  few 
eaders,  were  unconditionally  pardoned. 

So  far  the  president's  plan  had  worked  smoothly,  and  for  a  time 
t  looked  as  though  Louisiana  was  to  escape  the  evils  of  recon- 
itruction  that  some  of  her  sister  states  had  been  made  to  suffer. 
3iit  all  this  time  Congress  had  been  growing  more  and  more  hostile 
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to  Johnson's  policy  and  when  the  39th  Congress  met  on  Dec.  4, 
18t>5.  it  was  not  slow  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  president. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  senate  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that 
"the  people  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  have  reorganized 
their  state  governments,  and  are  'yielding  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  government  of  tlie  United  States,'  with  more  willingness  and 
greater  promptitude  than,  under  the  circumstances,  could  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated."  The  inquiry  eliciting  this  informa- 
tion was  made  on  Dec.  11,  and  the  president's  reply  on  the  18th. 
Without  waiting  for  the  reply  Congress  went  aiiead,  and  on  the 
14th  both  iiouses  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  15  members.  9  from  the  house 
and  6  from  the  senate,  "who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
states  which  formed  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America. 
and  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  either  house  of  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time, 
by  bill  or  otherwise." 

At  the  head  of  this  committee  was  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sjdvania,  a  pronounced  antagonist  of  the  president's  policy  of  re- 
construction, a  man  whose  every  action  marked  him  as  implacable 
in  his  determination  to  abase  and  mortif)'  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  who  finally  introduced  in  the  house  the  bill  for  the  solemn 
impeachment  of  the  nation's  chief  executive.  A  bill  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Southern  states  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  passed  after  a  stormy  debate.  It  was  vetoed  by  President 
Johnson  on  March  2.  1867,  and  on  the  same  day  was  passed  by 
both  houses  over  the  veto,  the  vote  in  the  senate  being  38  to  10 
and  in  the  house  135  to  48.  The  bill  divided  the  seceded  states 
into  five  military  districts,  each  to  be  under  the  command  of  some 
officer  of  rank  not  below  that  of  brigadier-general.  While  the 
measure  was  pending  in  Congress  the  Louisiana  legislature  adopted 
a  resolution  instructing  the  judiciary  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  on  "the  best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  testing,  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law."  and  after  its  passage  joint  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  instructing  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  to  take  immediate  steps  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  law  in  the  Federal  courts,  declaring  that  "the  people  of  the 
aforesaid  ten  states  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity 
to  interpose  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which. 
in  its  consummation,  must  inevitably  subvert  their  liberties,  and 
ultimately  the  liberties  of  the  other  states  of  this  Union."  Gov. 
Wells,  who  had  proclaimed  the  law  in  force  on  the  very  day  of  its 
passage,  vetoed  the  resolutions  (See  ^^'e!ls'  .Administration),  but 
Lient.-Gov.  Voorhies  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  governors 
of  the  states  mentioned  in  the  bill,  suggesting  the  advisability  of 
fighting  the  act  in  the  courts.  Govs.  Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  and 
Walker,  of  Florida,  approved  such  a  course,  but  Patton.  of  Ala- 
bama. Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Worth,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Jen- 
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kins,  of  Georgia,  doubted  the  wisiloni  of  it,  so  nothing  was  done  in 
this  direction. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  were  constituted  the  5tli  military  district 
under  the  reconstruction  act.  but  as  no  commander  had  been 
appointed  by  March  9.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  on  that  date  assumed 
command  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  city  election  should  take 
place  in  Xew  Orleans  on  the  11th.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  district  and  on  the  19th  issued 
an  order  announcing  that  no  general  removals  from  office  would  be 
made,  "unless  the  present  incumbents  fail  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  or  impede  the  reorganization,  or  unless  a  delav  in 
reorganizing  should  necessitate  a  change."  Eight  days  later  he 
removed  Atty.-Gen.  Herron,  ]\Iayor  IMonroe  of  Xew  Orleans,  and 
Judge  Abeir,  of  whom  he  spoke  harshly  in  his  report,  and  on 
June  3  removed  Gov.  Wells.  (For  most  of  the  events  that  occurred 
during  the  reconstruction  era.  see  the  articles  on  Wells'.  Flanders'. 
Baker's,  Warmoth's,  McEnery's  and  Kellogg's  administrations.) 

In  a  lengthy  opinion  of  the  reconstruction  act,  submitted  on 
June  12,  1867.  Henry  Stanbery,  the  U.  S.  attorney-general,  said: 
"I  find  no  authority  anywhere  in  this  act  for  the  removal  by  the 
military  commander  of  the  proper  officers  of  a  state,  either  execu- 
tive or  judicial,  or  the  appointment  of  persons  to  their  places. 
Nothing  short  of  an  express  grant  of  power  would  justify  the 
removal  or  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer.  There  is  no  such 
grant  expressed  or  even  implied.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  clearly 
enough  forbids  it.  Their  regular  state  officials,  duly  elected  and 
qualified,  are  entitled  to  hold  their  offices.  They,  too,  have  rights 
which  the  military  commander  is  bound  to  protect,  not  authorized 
to  destroy. 

'T  find  it  impossible  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  compre- 
hend such  an  official  as  a  governor  of  one  of  these  states  appointed 
to  office  by  one  of  these  military  commanders.  Certainly  he  is 
not  the  governor  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  and  clothed  as  such  with  the  chief  execu- 
tive power.  *  *  *  What  is  true  as  to  the  governor  is  equally 
true  as  to  all  the  other  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  the  state.  If  the  military  commander  can  oust  one  from  office, 
he  can  oust  them  all.  If  he  can  fill  one  vacancy  he  can  fill  all 
vacancies,  and  thus  usurp  all  civil  jurisdiction  into  his  own  hands, 
or  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  their  appointments  from  him  and 
subject  to  his  power  of  removal,  and  thus  frustrate  the  very  right 
secured  to- the  people  b\-  this  act.  Certainly  this  act  is  rigorous 
enough  in  the  power  which  it  gives.  With  all  its  severity,  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  officers  is  still  left  with  the  people,  and  it 
must  be  preserved." 

Not\\ithstanding  this  opinion  from  high  authority,  the  farce  of 
reconstruction  went  on.  Mr.  Stanbery's  views  were  ignored,  the 
president's  orders  disregarded.  On  June  27  Gen.  Sheridan  wrote 
to  Gen.  Grant  as  follows:  "The  result  of  ^Ir.  Stanbery's  opinion  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  by  defiant  opposition  to  all  acts  of  the 
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military  commanders,  and  l)y  impeding  and  rendering  helpless  the 
civil  officers  acting  under  his  appointment.  *  *  *  Every  civil 
officer  in  this  state  will  administer  justice  according  to  his  own 
views.  Alany  of  them,  denouncing  the  military  hill  as  unconstitu- 
tional, will  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and 
bad  will  go  to  worse  unless  this  embarrassing  condition  of  affairs 
is  settled  by  permitting  me  to  go  on  in  my  first  course,  which  was 
indorsed  by  all  the  people,  except  those  disfranchised,  most  of 
whom  are  office-holders,  or  desire  to  be  such." 

The  next  day  he  wrote  again  to  Grant,  announcing  that  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  the  attorney-general's  opinion  in  the  form  of 
a  circular,  and  asking  for  instructions.  To  this  letter  Grant  replied  : 
"Enforce  your  own  construction  of  the  military  bill  until  ordered 
to  do  otherwise.  The  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  has  not  been 
distributed  to  the  district  commanders  in  language  or  manner  en- 
titling it  to  the  force  of  an  order,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  presi- 
dent intended  it  to  have  such  force."  In  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  this  letter  and  "enforcing  his  own  construction  of 
the  military  bill,"  Sheridan's  methods  became  so  high-handed  that 
on  Aug.  17,  1867,  he  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  district. 
Nominally,  the  state  government  of  Louisiana  was  "reconstructed" 
in  1868,  when  the  state  was  readmitted  into  the  Union  and  partici- 
pated in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year.  But  the  Federal 
troops  were  kept  in  the  state  until  they  were  removed  by  order  of 
President  Hayes  on  April  24,  1877,  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
reconstruction  period.  For  ten  years  the  administration  of  state 
affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  negroes  and  corrupt 
adventurers.  Riots  and  outrages  had  occurred  during  that  period, 
it  is  true,  but  the  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  more  frequent 
and  disastrous.  Earned  says :  "A  state  of  things  most  scandalous 
and  deplorable  was  produced  by  the  Congressional  methods  of 
reconstruction  in  most  of  the  Southern  states.  By  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  colored  citizens-  and  disfranchisement  of  large  leading 
classes  of  white  men,  the  former  were  endowed  suddenly  with 
supreme  political  power.  Their  votes,  which  men  bred  as  slaves 
could  not  possibly  cast  with  intelligence  or  independence,  became 
controlling  for  several  years,  almost  everywhere,  in  public  affairs. 
Political  adventurers  were  never  given  a  more  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  organizing  rascality  and  recklessness  in  government,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it  without  delay.  *  *  *  For  nearly  a 
decade  the  nation  was  disgraced  by  the  anarchy  and  corruption 
that  prevailed  in  the  South." 

Concerning  the  after  effects  of  reconstruction,  Hon.  Albert 
Voorhies,  who  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  m  Nov.,  1865.  in  an 
address  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  society  on  June  17,  1908, 
said:  "There  was  a  Machiavclian  purpose  to  lay  the  foundation  to 
insure  to  the  party  that  then  governed  a  permanent  hold  on  these 
afllictcd  states  by  absolute  control  of  the  electoral  college  and  of 
national  representation.  .\s  a  result  these  reinstated  states  came 
to  Washington  with  an  increase  of  some  50  members  of  the  elec- 
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toral  college,  and  also  of  the  house  of  representatives.  That  seemed 
to  the  greetly  politicians  an  infallible  result.  But  human  calcula- 
tions often  turn  in  ojjposition  to  the  views  of  Providence.  Now 
this  very  increase  of  representation,  fondly  expected  by  the  party 
in  power  as  a  sure  political  asset,  brought  the  contrary  result 
under  providential  operation.  This  increase  of  political  representa- 
tion was  instrumental  in  securing  twice  the  election  of  Hon.  Grover 
Cleveland  as  president  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  previous 
ratio  of  representation  he  would  both  times  have  been  in  the 
minorit}-  of  the  electoral  college.  What  the  authors  of  reconstruc- 
tion did  not  foresee  at  the  time  was  the  rearing  of  the  solid  South 
providentially  as  the  result  of  their  very  policy.  This  has  intro- 
duced nearly  an  equilibrium  in  the  electoral  college  and  Congres- 
sional representation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  And  with  time  obliterating  gradually  but 
surely  and  permanently  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  Civil  war 
origin,  we  have  in  sight  the  full  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the 
Fathers." 

Redemption  is  a  postoffice  of  Grant  parish. 

Redemptioners. — About  the  time  that  Louisiana  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  for  several  years  afterward,  there 
were  many  poor  people  who  came  from  Europe  under  contract 
to  work  a  certain  time  in  payment  for  their  passage.  As  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
without  friends  or  relatives  to  aid  or  advise  them,  they  were  fre- 
quently imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  persons,  in  the  matter  of 
fulfilling  their  contracts.  For  their  protection  the  legislature  on 
March  20,  ISIS,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
two  or  more  persons  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  redemp- 
tioners to  act  as  guardians  for  them.  These  guardians,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  were  to  visit  ships  bringing  in  redemptioners  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  their  contracts  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves  during  the  passage.  If 
they  found  the  passengers  had  been  mistreated  in  any  way  while 
on  board  the  vessel  they  were  to  give  notice  to  the  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  redress.  Xo  redemptioner 
was  required  to  carry  out  a  contract  previously  made  that  did  not 
conform  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  but  those  who  had  no  friends  to 
pay  or  secure  the  payment  of  their  passage  could  be  hired  out, 
with  the  consent  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  guardians,  to  such 
free  white  persons  as  were  willing  to  pay  their  passage  in  consider- 
ation of  their  services  for  a  certain  specified  time;  provided  that  no 
redemptioner  18  years  of  age  could  be  bound  for  a  longer  period 
than  3  years,  and  none  under  the  age  of  18  could  be  required  to 
serve  beyond  the  time  he  was  21  years  of  age.  In  case  the  redemp- 
tioners refused  to  bind  themselves  for  the  payment  of  their  passage, 
the  guardians  might  do  so,  making  the  contract  in  the  name  of  the 
redemptioner,  and  when  so  bound  they  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  apprentices  of  inden- 
tured servants.    Under  the  operation  of  this  law  a  large  number  of 
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foreijjiiers  received  the  protection  of  the  state,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  compelled  to  carry  out  the  contracts  made  with 
sliip  owners  or  employers  for  bringing  them  over.  Most  of  the 
retlemptioners  were  worthy  people,  whose  greatest  misfortune  was- 
poverty.  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state  many  of  them  became 
useful  citizens. 

Red  Fish,  a  village  and  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  3  miles  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  river.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  tele- 
graph station,  and  is  one  of  the  shipping  points  for  the  rich  cotton 
country  in  which  it  is  located.     The  population  in  1900  was  54. 

Redland,  a  post-hamlet  of  Bossier  parish,  is,  situated  about  4^ 
miles  south  of  the  state  boundary  and  5  miles  northeast  of  Bolingcr^ 
the  nearest  railroad  town. 

Redlich,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Acadia  parish, 
is  situated  on  Bayou  Cannes,  5  miles  southeast  of  Berg,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Crowley,  the 
parish  seat. 

Redoak  (R.  R.  name  Pirmont),  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Red  River  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  company,  about  6  miles  southeast  of  Coushatta,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  supply  and  shipping  towns  for  this 
section  of  the  Red  river  valley,  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  tele- 
graph and  express  office,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped 
from  this  town  each  year. 

Red  River  Parish. — This  comparatively  modern  parish  was  estab- 
lished in  1871,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  while  Henry  Clay 
W'armoth  was  governor,  and  was  named  from  the  Red  river.  An 
attempt  was  made  immediately  after  the  war  to  form  a  new  parish 
out  of  Bienville,  Caddo,  De  Soto  and  Natchitoches  parishes,  but  it 
was  not  until  1871  that  a  legislature  met  that  was  willing  to  give 
the  authority  to  organize.  The  earliest  history  of  Red  River  is 
that  of  the  older  parishes  of  which  it  so  long  formed  a  part.  All 
during  the  period  of  early  French  exploration  and  French  and 
Spanish  occupancy  of  Louisiana,  the  largest  settlement  on  the 
upper  river  was  at  Natchitoches  (q.  v)  and  the  river  was  the  main 
highway  to  the  northwest.  After  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
L'nited  States,  the  supplies  for  Fort  Towson  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory were  sent  up  the  Red  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  as  soon  as 
Shreveport  was  established,  there  was  considerable  traffic  from^ 
there  to  Natchitoches.  The  country  became  well  known  and  scl- 
tlers  began  to  locate  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  what  is  mrvv" 
known  as  Red  River  parish.  .\s  early  as  1840  W.  D.  Lofton  and 
W.  .A.  Martin  were  living  in  this  district.  L'p  to  1835  Natchitoches 
was  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Red  river,  as  the  "Great  Raft," 
a  collection  of  trees  and  debris  which  had  been  collecting  for  years, 
impeded  the  progress  of  boats.  After  the  organization  of  the  pari.sh 
the  first  police  jury  met  in  May.  1871.  and  organized  in  a  store 
building  at  Cousliatta  Chute.  M.  H.  Twitchcll  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  he,  with  P.  E.  Roach,  George  .A.  King.  F.  S.  Edgerfon, 
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E.  D.  de  Weese  and  Prior  Porter,  formed  the  board.  D.  II. 
Mayes  was  clerk;  Homer  II.  Twitchell,  recorder;  J.  T.  Yates, 
sheriff;  Julius  Lisso.  treasurer,  and  P.  S.  Stokes,  tax  collector. 
Coushatta,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  river,  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  justice.  The  parish  court  was  opened  here 
on  May  29,  1871.  by  A.  O.  P.  Pickens,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
district  court  began  at  Coushatta  on  Sept.  4,  1871.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  was  opened  in  May,  1880,  by  Judges  ^loncure  and 
George.  The  last  record  of  the  parish  court  was  closed  on  March 
31,  1880,  and  signed  by  Judge  A.  Ben  Proughton.  The  first  paper 
of  the  parish  was  the  Coushatta  Times,  established  early  in  1871, 
by  William  H.  Scanland,  and  published  by  him  until  December 
of  that  year,  when  H.  A.  Perryman  became  owner.  The  second 
paper  was  the  Coushatta  Citizen,  issued  Dec.  9,  1871.  The  common 
school  system  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  parish,  as  the  old  Spring- 
ville  academy  and  the  private  schools  at  Coushatta  have  oft'ered 
such  excellent  opportunities  for  education  that  the  free  schools 
have  been  utilized  almost  entirely  by  the  colored  children.  Red 
River  parish  has  an  area  of  401  square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is 
Red  river  bottom  land,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  rolling  wooded 
uplands,  which  form  the  divide  between  the  Black  Lake  bayou  on 
the  east  and  the  Red  river  on  the  west.  The  soil,  both  alluvial 
and  upland,  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  fresh  land  produces 
from  1.500  to  2.500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  timber,  such  as  oak,  pine,  gum,  cypress, 
dm,  beech,  maple,  cottonwood,  etc.  The  principal  water  courses 
are  the  Red  river.  Grand  and  Black  Lake  bayous  and  their  minor 
tributaries.  In  common  with  all  the  Red  river  parishes,  cotton 
is  the  great  export  product;  sugar-cane,  alfalfa,  oats,  hay,  potatoes 
and  peas  all  yield  good  returns,  and  fruits  of  every  description 
grow  abundantly.  Stock  is  raised  on  a  large  scale  on  the  uplands, 
and  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  exported  in  large  numbers.  Cheap 
transportation  is  aftorded  by  boats  on  the  Red  river;  the  line  of 
the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  company  traverses  the  parish 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  along 
the  western  bank.  There  are  few  large  towns  in  the  parish,  as  it 
is  not  thickly  populated,  Coushatta,  the  parish  seat,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  being  the  largest.  Other  towns  and  villages  are 
East  Point.  Lake  End,  Alpha,  Liberty,  Pirmont.  Carroll  and  West- 
dale.  The  following  statistics  concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  Number 'of  farms,  1,702;  acreage, 
131.059;  acres  under  cultivation,  60,055  ;  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments exclusive  of  buildings,  S996,840;  value  of  farm  buildings, 
$256,110;  value  of  live  stock,  ?'255.077 ;  total  value  of  all  products 
not  fed  to  live  stock,  S727,671 ;  number  of  manufactures,  29 ;  capital 
invested,  $65,795;  wages  paid,  §6,223:  cost  of  materials  used. 
$16,183;  total  value  of  products.  §42.339.  The  population  for  1900 
was  4.077  whites,  7.471  colored,  a  total  of  11,584,  an  increase  of 
230  over  the  vear  1890,  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was 
12.000, 


Red  River  Raft. — Prior  to  1835  Xatchitoches  was  the  head  of 
naviL^ation  on  the  Red  river,  as  the  great  raft  extended  for  nearly 
180  miles  up  the  river  from  Coushatta  bayou.  It  consisted  of  logs 
and  other  debris,  which  became  lodged  and  fastened  together, 
and  as  this  collection  had  been  going  on  for  years,  the  raft  was 
nearly  a  solid  mass.  In  1830-31  the  U.  S.  war  department  found 
the  transportation  of  supplies  from  Xatchitoches  to  Fort  Towson 
in  tiie  Indian  territory  very  expensive,  and  the  complaints  made 
by  the  department,  together  with  the  treaty  promises  to  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  led  to  an  act  of  Congress  in  1831, 
appropriating  money  for  the  removal  of  the  raft  and  improvement 
of  navigation  of  the  river.  Capt.  Henry  M.  Shreve  was  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  at  $5,000  a  year.  He  had  been  a  barge- 
man between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  until  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  second  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Two 
powerful  snag  boats.  2  transports.  4  barges  and  200  enlisted  men 
were  furnished  by  the  government.  The  headquarters  of  the  raft 
femovers  was  at  Shreveport,  and  in  the  fall  of  1831  work  was  com- 
menced about  140  miles  by  water  below  that  place.  Within  3 
years  the  channel  was  cleared  to  Shreveport,  but  the  river  had 
built  so  fast  between  1832  and  1835  that  over  30  miles  of  raft 
had  formed  above  the  town.  The  work  of  removing  it,  or  making 
new  channels  where  the  raft  was  too  solid  to  be  removed,  was 
pushed  forward,  and  by  1840  the  river  was  cleared,  leaving  it 
navigable  for  over  1.000  miles.  This  work  was  hardly  completed 
before  the  river  began  building  anew,  and  within  2  years  8  miles 
of  raft  were  formed  between  Hurricane  and  Carolina  bluffs.  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  of  SIOO.OOO  for  its  removal,  and  in 
1842  Gen.  T.  T.  Williamson  took  the  contract  to  clear  the  stream. 
He  accomplished  his  task,  and  as  the  contract  required  him  to 
keep  the  channel  navigable  for  5  years,  he  placed  a  boom  across  the 
stream  above  Carolina  bluffs.  A  steamboat  captain  cut  the  boom 
and  the  river  again  began  its  raft  building.  .Anotiicr  appropria- 
tion of  ?100,000\vas  made  by  Congress  in  1850,  and  Capt.  Fuller, 
a  U.  S.  civil  engineer,  took  charge  of  the  work.  He  did  not  clear 
the  stream,  but  cut  channels  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  raft,  so 
that  the  river  flowed  around  it  by  the  bayous  and  lakes.  After 
this  failure  the  raft  was  left  for  years,  and  by  1872  there  were  12 
miles  of  solid  obstruction.  Still  another  appropriation  was  made 
and  the  work  of  removing  the  raft  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Maj.  Howells.  a  U.  S.  civil  engineer,  with  Lieut.  C.  A.  Woodrull 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work.  Within  a  year,  by  the  use  of 
powerful  explosives,  the  channel  was  cleared.  The  islands  had 
become  so  large  by  this  time  that  there  were  willow  trees  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  growing  on  them.  In  1882  the  work 
was  continued,  and  in  1890  Capt.  Lydon  removed  a  raft  at  Young's 
Point,  supposed  to  be  at  least  300  years  old.  A  channel  600  feet 
wide  and  5  miles  long  was  cut.  so  that  a  good  channel  is  now 
secured  all  the  way  to  Shreveport. 

Reeves,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  central  part  of  Calcasieu 
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parish,  is  on  tlie  Colorado  Southern  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  north- 
east of  Lake  Charles,  the  parisii  seat. 

Reisor,  a  post-N'illage  in  the  southern  part  of  Caddo  parish,  ia 
-situated  at  the  junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  Texas  &  I'acilic 
-K.  R.,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Shreveport,  tlie  parish  seat. 
Jt  has  telegraph  and  express  service,  is  the  shipping  depot  and 
iradin^  center  for  a  large  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
jjarish,  and  in  UXX)  reported  a  population  of  32. 

Relief,  a  postoffice  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Claiborne  parish, 
is  situated  near  the  Indian  ba\ou,  about  4  miles  southwest  of 
-Ilaynes\'ille,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  13  miles  northwest  of 
Jrlomer,  the  parish  seat.     It  had  a  population  of  50  in  1900. 

Remy,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  James 
parish,   is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the   Mississippi   river  and 
the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.,  about  6  miles  east  of  Con- 
vent, the  parish  seat,  in  a  rich  truck  farming  and  tobacco  district. 
Rena  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Calcasieu  parish. 

Reserve,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
-Mississippi  river,  almost  directly  opposite  Edgard,  the  parish  seat. 
-It  is  a  landing  for  the  steamers  of  several  lines,  and  railroad  trans- 
j»ortation  is  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  com- 
pany and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  railroads.  Reserve  is  in  one  of 
the  most  productive  sections  of  the  state,  has  a  bank,  a  sugar 
refinery,  cotton-gins,  rice  mill,  newspaper,  money  order  postoffice. 
express  and  telegraph  accommodations,  telephone  facilities,  good 
schools,  and  is  the  trading  center  and  shipping  point  for  the 
-adjacent  plantations.     The  population  in   1900  was  475. 

Rester,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Union  parish, 
-is  situated  on  the  Corney  bayou,  3  miles  north  of  Grays,  the 
.nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles  northwest  of  Farmerville, 
■>the  parish  seat. 

Returning  Boards. — In  1872,  according  to  the  law  then  in  force, 
election  returns  were  to  be  canvassed  by  a  board  composed  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  two  citizens 
appointed  by  these  three  officials.  In  1868  Henry  C.  Warmoth 
was  elected  governor,  Oscar  J.  Dunn,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
-George  E.  Bovee.  secretary  of  state.  John  Lynch  and  Thomas  C. 
-Anderson  were  the  citizens  appointed  to  complete  the  organization 
>of  the  board.  In  Aug..  1871,  Warmoth  removed  Sec.  Bovee  for 
alleged  malfeasance  in  office,  and  appointed  F.  J.  Herron  in  his 
place.  Lieut. -Gov.  Dunn  died  in  Xov.,  1871,  and  P.  B.  S.  Pinch- 
back  was  elected  by  the  state  senate  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  ^March. 
1872,  Judge  Dibble',  of  the  8th  district  court,  decided  that  Herron's 
■commission  had  expired  and  that  Bovee  was  entitled  to  the  office — 
a  (lecision  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
— hut  Warmoth  removed  Judge  Dibble  and  appointed  Judge  El- 
more, who  refused  to  execute  the  writ  in  favor  of  Bovee.  and  tlie 
■jjovernor  then  appointed  Jack  Wharton.  The  election  of  1872 
■was  he'd  on  Xov.  4.     Pinchback  and  Anderson  were  disqualified 
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from  serving  on  the  board  because  they  were  candidates  for  office. 
C)ii  the  13th  W'ariiioth  and  Wharton,  in  the  presence  of  Lynch, 
apjiointed  V.  W.  Hatch  and  Durant  Daponte  in  their  places, 
whereupon  Lynch  and  Herron  appointed  Gen.  James  Longstreet 
and  Jacob  Hawkins  to  the  vacant  places,  thus  forming  another 
hoard,  Jiovee  afterward  taking  the  place  of  Herron.  On  the  16th 
W.  F.  Kellogg,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  obtained 
from  Judge  E.  H.  Durell.  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  a  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  the  \\'armoth  board  from  canvassing  any 
returns  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Lynch  board.  John  McEnery, 
the  Democratic  candiilate  for  governor,  was  enjoined  from  claim- 
ing the  office  by  virtue  of  any  evidence  furnished  by  the  Warmoth 
board,  and  the  Xew  Orleans  Republican,  the  official  organ  of  the 
state,  was  enjoined  from  pulilishing  any  statement  relative  to  the 
result  of  the  election,  until  further  orders  of  the  court. 

Four  days  after  this  order  was  issued  Gov.  Warmoth  approved 
the  election  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  which  abolished 
all  returning  boards  under  the  old  law,  and  appointed  a  new  board, 
composed  of  P.  S.  \\'iltz,  Gabriel  de  Feriet,  Thomas  Isabel,  J.  A. 
Taylor,  and  J.  E.  Austin,  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  call  for  the 
legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  Dec.  9.  The  new  board 
declared  the  entire  McEnery  ticket  elected,  and  on  Dec-,  4  the 
governor  promulgated  the  result  in  a  proclamation,  giving  a  full 
list  of  the  officers  elected.  The  governor  appeared  to  be  victorious, 
but  late  on  the  night  of  the  5th  Judge  Durell.  "out  of  court,  at  his 
house,  w'ithout  application  by  any  party,"  issued  an  order  to  the 
U.  S.  marshal  to  take  possession  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  buildings  in  which  the  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  would  assemble,  and  "hold  the  same  subject  to 
further  order  of  this  court,  and  meanwhile  to  prevent  all  unlawful 
assemblage  therein  under  guise  or  pretext  of  authority  claimed  by 
virtue  of  pretended  canvass  and  returns  made  by  said  pretended 
return  of  officers,  in  contempt  and  violation  of  said  restraining 
order,  etc."  Concerning  this  order  of  Judge  Durell.  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  L".  S.  senate  said:  "It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  irregular,  illegal,  and  in  every  way  inexcusable 
act  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  Conceding  the  power  of  the  court  to 
make  such  an  order,  the  judge  out  of  court  had  no  more  authority 
to  make  it  than  the  marshal.  It  had  not  even  the  form  of  judicial 
process.  It  was  not  scaled,  nor  was  it  signed  by  the  clerks,  and 
bad  no  more  legal  effect  than  an  order  issued  by  any  private 
citizen." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temporary  injunction  of 
Nov.  16  was  made  returnable  against  a  board  composed  of  Gov. 
Warmoth,  \\'harton.  Hatch  and  Daponte:  that  after  that  injunction 
was  granted  the  governor  approved  an  act  of  the  legislature  and 
appointed  the  De  Feriet  board  under  its  provisions,  and  that  this 
was  the  board  cited  in  the  celebrated  "midnight"  order  of  Judge 
Durell  for  "contempt  and  violation  of  said  restraining  order."  It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  this  board  could  have  been  guilty 
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of  contempt,  when  the  rcstraininn^  order  was  issued  before  it  was 
called  into  existence.  Concerning  this  tlie  senate  committee 
already  referred  to  said:  "The  De  Feriet  board,  therefore,  had 
color  of  ofilicial  existence.  Their  canvass  was  completed  ami  the 
result  promulgated  umler  culor  of  state  law,  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  gave  the  Federal  court  no  more  right  to  seize  the  state-house 
than  to  seize  the  Capitol." 

On  Dec.  3,  two  days  before  the  remarkable  order  was  issued  ])y 
the  judge,  Marshal  S.  D.  Packard  received  the  following  telegram 
from  George  H.  Williams,  U.  S.  attorney-general:  "You  are  to 
enforce  the  decreees  and  mandates  of  the  United  States  courts, 
no  matter  by  whom  resisted,  and  Gen.  Emory  will  furnish  you 
with  necessary  troops  for  that  purpose."  Acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  telegram,  when  Packard  received  the  "pre- 
tended order,"  as  the  senate  committee  termed  it,  he  called  for  a 
detachment  of  Federal  troops  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus,  seized 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  2  a.  m.  of  Dec.  6,  and  held  possession 
until  the  Kellogg-Pinchback  regime  was  fully  established.  The 
Lynch  returning  board — Lynch.  Longstreet,  Hawkins  and  Bovee 
— made  a  pretense  on  Dec.  6  of  canvassing  the  returns,  and  certi- 
fied the  election  of  Kellogg,  governor  ;  Antoine,  lieutenant-governor  : 
Deslondes,  secretary  of  state;  Clinton,  auditor;  Field,  attornev- 
general ;  Crown,  superintendent  of  education ;  and  a  list  of  persons 
declared  by  them  to  ha\-e  been  elected  members  of  the  general 
assembly.  "There  is  nothing."  says  the  report  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee, "in  all  the  comedy  of  blunders  and  frauds  under  considera- 
tion more  indefensible  than  the  pretended  canvass  of  this  board. 
*  *  *  No  person  can  examine  the  testimony  ever  so  cursorily 
without  seeing  that  this  pretended  canvass  had  no  semblance  of 
integrity." 

The  legislature  created  by  this  "pretended  canvass"  met  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  Dec.  9,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
institute  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  governor.  (See 
Warmoth's  Administration.)  On  the  Uth  Kellogg,  the  governor- 
elect,  according  to  the  Lynch  board,  telegraphed  to  Atty.-Gen. 
Williams  as  follows:  "If  president  in  some  way  indicate  recog- 
nition of  Gov.  Pinchback  and  legislature,  would  settle  everything. 
Our  friends  here  acting  discreetly." 

The  next  day  Pinchback  received  this  telegram  from  Williams: 
"Let.it  be  understood  that  you  are  recognized  by  the  president  as 
the  lawful  executive  of  Louisiana,  and  that  body  assembled  at 
Mechanics'  Institute  is  the  lawful  legislature  of  the  state,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  you  make  proclamation  to  that  efifect,  and  also 
that  all  necessary  assistance  will  be  given  you  and  the  legislature 
herein  recognized  to  protect  the  state  from  disorder  and  violence." 
fn  the  meantime  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Xew  Orleans  on 
the  10th,  resolutions  were  adopted  in  denunciation  of  the  Lynch 
board,  and  the  president  of  the  meeting  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  100  citizens  to  go  to  Washington  and  lay  the  matter 
before  the  president,  and  also  to  ask  him   to  "remove  from   the 
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state  capitol  the  Federal  troops,  in  order  that  the  duly  elected 
rcpresentati\es  of  the  people  may  have  free  access  thereto,  to 
assemble,  orn;anize  and  exercise  their  legitimate  duties;  or,  in 
the  event  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  authorities  so  to  do,  that  they 
be  recjuested  to  establish  a  military  government  in  our  midst, 
deeming  the  latter  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  irrespon- 
sible, illegal  and  usurping  rule,  which  is  supplemented  and  sus- 
tained by  the  bayonet." 

On  the  12th  McEnery.  the  governor-elect  according  to  the  returns 
made  by  the  De  Feriet  board,  sent  a  telegraphic  communication 
to  the  president  asking  him  to  withhold  recognition  of  either  legis- 
lature until  the  committee  of  100  could  reach  Washington  and  pre- 
sent their  side  of  the  matter.  The  ne.xt  day  he  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  Atty.-Gen.  Williams:  "Your  visit  with  a  hundred 
citizens  will  be  unavailing  so  far  as  the  president  is  concerned. 
His  decision  is  made  and  will  not  be  changed,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
acquiesced  in  the  sooner  good  order  and  peace  will  be  restored." 
Gen.  Emory  was  directed  by  the  adjutant-general  of  the  United 
States  to  "use  all  necessary  force  to  preserve  the  peace,"  and  to 
"recognize  the  authority  of  Gov.  Pinchl^ack." 

To  quote  again  from  the  report  of  the  senate  committee:  "But 
for  the  interference  of  Judge  Durell  in  the  matter  of  this  state  elec- 
tion, a  matter  wholly  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  the  AIcEnery  govern- 
ment would  today  be  the  de  facto  government  of  the  state."  Judge 
Durell  interposed  the  army  of  the  United  States  between  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  the  only  government  which  has  the  sem- 
blance of  regularity,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  to  establish 
the  Kellogg  government,  so  far  as  that  state  has  now  any  govern- 
ment. For  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  a  state  election,  and 
by  the  employment  of  troops  set  up  a  govertior  and  a  legislature 
without  a  shadow  of  right,  and  then  to  refuse  to  redress  the  wrong, 
upon  the  ground  that  to  grant  relief  would  be  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  a  state,  is  a  proposition  difficult  to  utter  with  a  grave 
countenance.  *  *  *  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
but  for  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  Judge  Durell,  whose  orders 
were  executed  by  the  E'nited  States  troops,  the  canvass  made  by 
the  De  Feriet  board  and  promulgated  by  the  governor,  declaring 
McEnery  to  have  been  elected  governor,  etc.,  and  also  declaring 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature,  would  have  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people,  and  that  government  would  have  entered  quietly 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  *  *  * 
Your  committee  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
election  held  in  Nov.,  1872,  be  not  absolutely  void  for  frauds  com- 
mitted therein,  McEnery  and  his  associates  in  state  offices  and  the 
persons  justified  as  members  of  the  legislature  by  the  De  Feriet 
board,  ought  to  he  recognized  as  the  legal  government  of  tb.e  state. 
Considering  all  the  facts  established  before  your  committee,  there 
seems  no  escajic  from  the  alternative  that  McEnery  must  he  recog- 
nized by  Congress,  or  Congress  must  provide  for  a  reelection." 

A  bill  for  a  reelection  was  introduced  in  Congress,  but  it  failed 
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to  pass  and  Louisiana  was  left  "in  a  mclaiiclioly  condition,  sul)- 
stantially  a  state  of  anarclu." 

In  1874  tile  returning  board  consisted  of  ex-Gov.  J.  .Madivoii 
Wells,  Thomas  C.  Anderson,  L.  M.  Kenner,  G.  Casanave  (c<-iloredi. 
and  Oscar  Arroyo,  the  last  named  being  the  only  Democrat  (jii  the 
board.  The  election  was  held  on  Nov.  2,  but  the  boartl  did  nm 
declare  the  result  until  Dec.  24.  Mr.  Arroyo  resigned  on  the  23r(l, 
because  the  partisan  and  unjust  rulings  were  such  riagrant  viola- 
tions of  law  that  his  self-respect  would  not  permit  him  to  retain 
his  membership.  Only  one  state  officer  ^treasurer)  was  elected 
this  year.  The  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  claimed  the 
election  of  their  candidate,  John  C.  Moncure.  by  a  majority  of 
4,187;  4  out  of  the  6  Congressmen,  and  71  out  of  108  members  of 
the  legislature.  But  the  board  reported  Dubuclet.  the  Rejjublican 
candidate  for  treasurer,  elected  by  a  majority  of  958  votes,  3  of 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Congress,  and  54  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  When  the  returns  were  made  public,  Gn\-. 
McEnery  (who  had  been  counted  out  in  1872),  published  a  jtro- 
test,  declaring  the  action  of  the  board  as  a  '"more  crowning  infani\- 
than  the  action  of  the  Lynch  board,  surpassing  the  midnight  order 
of  Durell,  and  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  any  free  people." 

Federal  troops  again  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  board  and 
prevented  the  Conservatives  from  organizing  the  legislature.  A 
special  committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  Charles  Foster,  Will- 
iam Walter  Phelps  and  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  visited  Xew  Orleans, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  1875,  made  a  report  on  the  situation  in  Louisiana, 
but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  recommendation.  In  their 
report  the  committee  said  the  general  conviction  of  the  people  was 
that  the  Kellogg  government  was  a  usurpation ;  that  they  were 
willing  to  submit  "to  any  fair  determination  of  the  question  of  the 
late  election,  or  anything  by  which  they  can  secure  a  firm  and 
good  government.  *  *  *  j^  their  distress  they  have  got  be- 
yond any  mere  question  of  political  party."  A  second  Congres- 
sional committee,  composed  of  George  F.  Hoar,  William  .\. 
Wheeler,  William  P.  Frye  and  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  arrived  in  Xew 
Orleans  on  Jan.  22,  1875,  and  this  committee  succeeded  in  Feb- 
ruary in  bringing  about  the  "Wheeler  Adjustment."  which  was  as 
follows:  The  members  of  tiie  Conservative  party  claiming  to  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that 
their  certificates  of  election  were  illegally  withheld  by  the  return- 
ing board,  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to  seats  to  the  award  and 
arbitrament  of  the  Congressional  committee,  and  likewise  the  per- 
sons that  claimed  to  have  been  elected  senators  for  the  8th  ami 
22nd  senatorial  districts.  The  persons  that  held  certificates  of 
election  from  the  returning  board  agreed  that,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  award  of  the  ari^itrators,  if  it  was  ratified  by  the  committee 
on  elections  and  ([ualifications  of  the  body  claiming  to  be  the 
house  of  representatives,  they  would  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  report,  and  if  said  report 
were  adopted  and  the  members  embraced  in  it  were  seated,  then 
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they  agreed  to  vote  for  a  resolution  pledging  the  general  assembly 
not'  to  disturb  the  Kellogg  government,  even  though  approval 
was  not  given  to  the  same.  The  resolution  also  provided  that  the 
senate  and  house  should  remain  unchanged  "except  by  resignation 
or  death"  until  a  new  general  election,  though  the  senate  was  not 
prevented  from  making  changes  on  contests. 

In  1876  the  Democrats  nominated  Francis  T.  Nicholls  for  gov- 
ernor and  Louis  A.  W'iltz  for  lieutenant-governor,  the  Republican 
nominees  for  these  offices  being  S.  1!.  Packard  and  C.  C.  Antoine. 
r.oth  parties  placed  full  presidential  electoral  tickets  in  the  field 
and  the  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  fa\or  of  an  untrammeled 
election  and  an  honest  count.  President  Grant  directed  Gen.  Augur 
to  see  that  the  canvassing  board  be  unmolested  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  and  to  report  immediately  any  suspicion  of  fraudulent 
count.  He  also  requested  several  prominent  Republicans  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings  of  the  returning  board.  Among  these  Repub- 
licans were  John  Sherman,  James  A.  Garfield,  John  A.  Kasson. 
Stanley  ^Matthews,  Eugene  Hale.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and  William 
D.  Kelley.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  John  ^L  Palmer,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  ^^'illiam  R.  ilorrison,  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  William  Bigler,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  George  W.  Julian, 
Henry  Watterson,  and  a  number  of  others.  On  election  day  the 
polls  in  New  Orleans  were  closely  watched  by  members  of  the 
White  League.  Xo  disturbances  occurred  in  the  city  and  but  very 
few  in  the  country  precincts. 

After  the  resignation  of  'Sir.  Arroyo  from  the  returning  board, 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee  asked 
Gov.  Kellogg  to  reorganize  the  board  so  that  at  least  two  Demo- 
crats would  be  admitted  to  membership  in  that  body,  but  the 
request  received  no  reply.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  have  Dr. 
Hugh  Kennedy  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  I\Ir.  Arroyo's 
resignation,  but  this  was  also  ignored.  The  board  still  consisted 
of  VVells.  Anderson.  Kenner  and  Casanave,  all  Republicans,  and  it 
was  to  this  board  that  the  people  had  to  look  for  an  honest  count 
of  their  votes.  The  election  was  held  on  Nov.  7,  the  board  met  and 
organized  on  the  16th.  and  on  Dec.  6  published  the  result,  which 
declared  the  Republican  state  and  electoral  tickets  elected  by 
majorities  ranging  from  3.000  to  5,000.  The  day  before  the  report 
was  made  public  John  McEnery.  governor  de  jure,  published  the 
result  obtained  by  the  Democratic  committee  on  returns,  showing 
the  electors  of  that  party  to  have  received  an  average  majority 
of  over  S,000  votes,  and  that  Xicholls"  majority  over  Packard 
was  8,245. 

The  Democratic  visiting  conmiittce  made  a  report  to  Air.  Hewitt, 
in  which  they  said:  "With  the  law  and  the  facts  before  us  as 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  action  of  the  returning  board,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  its  proceedings,  as  witnessed  by  us. 
were  partial  and  unfair,  and  that  the  result  it  has  announced  is 
arbitrarv,  illegal  and  entitled  to  no  respect  whatever."    And  in  an 
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appeal  to  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  they  said:  "It  is  a  si;^- 
nificant  fact  that  in  the  parishes  wliere  it  is  alleged  that  voters 
were  kept  from  the  polls  by  intimidation  the  total  vote  was  as 
large  as  at  any  time  heretofore.  An  honest  and  fair  canvass  of 
the  returns,  even  under  the  Louisiana  law,  cannot  materially 
reduce  Tilden's  majority  as  shown  on  the  face  of  the  returns." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  visitors  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent that  "Members  of  the  board,  acting  under  oath,  were  bound 
by  the  law,  if  convinced  by  the  testimony  that  riots,  tumults,  acts 
of  violence,  or  armed  disturbance  did  materially  interfere  with  the 
purity  and  freedom  of  election,  at  any  poll  or  voting  place,  or  did 
materially  change  the  result  of  the  election  thereat,  to  reject  the 
votes  thus  cast  and  exclude  them  from  their  final  return.  *  *  * 
If  political  success  shall  be  attained  by  such  violent  and  terrible 
means  as  were  resorted  to  in  many  parishes  in  Louisiana,  com- 
plaint should  not  be  made  if  the  votes  thus  obtained  are  denounced 
by  judicial  tribunals  and  all  honest  men  as  illegal  and  void." 

Such  were  the  statements  from  the  two  committees,  composed 
no  doubt  of  men  equally  honorable  and  equalh-  intelligent,  but 
each  allowing  their  honor  and  intelligence  to  be  clouded  by  party 
loyalty.  The  electoral  vote  of  the  state  was  finally  counted  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler.  (See  Electoral  Commission.)  After  his 
inauguration  President  Hayes  recognized  Francis  T.  Xicholls  as 
the  legally  elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  since  that  time  the 
question  of  returning  boards  has  occasioned  no  disturbance  in 
Louisiana,  nor  has  any  question  ever  come  up  as  to  the  fair  and 
impartial  count  of  her  vote  at  any  election. 

Revolution  of  1768. — Although  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain 
by  the  treaty  of  Xov.  3,  1762,  official  notice  of  the  transaction  did 
not  reach  the  province  until  in  Oct.,  1764,  when  copies  of  the 
treaty  and  Spain's  acceptance  were  sent  to  d"Abbadie,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  director-general.  Early  in  the  year  1765  a  mass- 
convention  assembled  at  Xew  Orleans  and  formulated  an  appeal 
to  Louis  XV  not  to  separate  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  from  the 
mother  country.  Jean  Milhet  (q.  v.)  was  selected  to  bear  the 
petition  to  Paris,  where  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Bienville,  but  their 
united  prayers  failed  to  secure  an  annulment  of  the  treaty.  Spain 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the  province,  and 
as  Milhet  remained  in  Paris,  the  peoi)le  began  to  take  fresh  courage 
and  hope.  But  late  in  the  summer  came  a  letter  from  Havana, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Antonio  de  Ulloa  as  governor. 
Still  there  was  a  delay  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  taking  possession, 
as  the  new  governor  did  not  arrive  until  the  following  IMarch, 
accompanied  by  two  companies  of  Spanish  troops,  the  French  gov- 
ernment having  given  the  assurance  that  the  province  would  be  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  or  protest.  The  first  clash  soon  came. 
On  the  day  that  Ulloa  landed.  Foucault,  the  intendant,  called  his 
attention  to  the  7,000,000  livres  of  I->ench  paper  money  in  the 
province,  for  which  the  treaty  made  no  provision.  This  currency 
was  then  sadly  depreciated  and  the  governor  replied  that,  until 
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instructions  came  from  Spain,  it  would  be  kept  in  circulation  at 
its  market  value.  He  even  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
and  tendered  it  to  his  troops  in  payment  of  their  wajjes,  but  they 
refused  to  accept  it.  and  the  people  demaniled  its  redemption  at  its 
par  value.  A  delegation  of  merchants  soon  waited  on  the  governor 
and  submitted  a  list  of  questions  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  toward  matters  affecting 
their  interests.  This  petition,  and  the  conduct  of  the  merchants 
in  ofTering  it,  Ulloa  characterized  as  "imperious,  insolent  and  men- 
acing." ]VIany  of  the  French  soldiers  refused  to  enter  the  Spanish 
service  and  set  up  the  claim  that  their  terms  of  enlistment  had 
expired.  Aubry,  the  French  governor,  recognized  Ulloa's  authority, 
however,  and  agreed  to  execute  his  orders.  When  the  superior 
council  demanded  that  Ulloa  should  show  his  commission,  he 
replied  that  Gov.  Aubry  was  the  only  French  authority  that  he 
would  recognize.  Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  merchants, 
the  people  generally,  the  military  and  the  council  were  all  arrayed 
against  the  Spanish  regime. 

In  the  meantime  Ulloa  visited  the  posts  as  far  at  Xatchitoches, 
and  promised  freedom  of  commerce  for  ten  years.  After  his  tour 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Balize.  where  on  Sept.  6,  1766,  he 
issued  an  order  that  all  captains  of  vessels  from  France  and  St. 
Domingo  must  be  provided  with  passports  issued  by  the  Spanish 
secretary  of  state;  that  upon  their  arrival  in  Louisiana  they  should 
present  themselves  to  Ulloa  with  their  passports  and  invoices  of 
their  cargoes ;  that  no  vessel  should  be  unloaded  until  the  gov- 
ernor's written  permission  was  endorsed  upon  the  passport  or 
invoice ;  that  brokers  should  present  themselves  to  the  governor 
and  state  the  prices  at  which  their  merchandise  was  to  be  otTered 
for  sale ;  and  if  these  prices  were  deemed  excessive  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  colony.  This  order  was  given 
to  Aubry  for  promulgation,  and  on  the  8th  the  merchants  unani- 
mously asked  the  council  to  declare  it  illegal,  or  at  least  to  hold 
its  enforcement  in  abeyance  until  they  could  be  heard.  The  council 
did  not  annul  the  order,  but  promised  that  its  enforcement  should 
be  delayed  until  Spain  had  taken  legal  possession  of  the  province. 
The  first  name  on  that  petition  was  that  of  Joseph  Milhet,  wlifi 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  revolutionists. 
Ulloa  asked  tliat  the  petition  be  submitted  to  him.  that  he  might 
ascertain  the  leaders  and  punish  them  accordingly,  but  Foucault 
refused  to  let  him  see  it.  Ulloa  then  created,  without  legal  author- 
it)-,  a  new  council,  composed  of  Loyola,  commissary  of  war; 
Gayarre,  president  of  the  court  of  accounts ;  D'Acosta,  commander 
of  the  Sjianish  frigate  Le  \'oIant ;  De  Reggio,  a  retired  captain  of 
infantry  ;  De  la  Chaise,  an  honorary  member  of  the  superior  council, 
and  a  Cai)t.  Dreux  of  the  militia.  This  increased  the  hostile  feeling, 
but  as  Ulloa  still  delayed  taking  open  possession  of  the  province 
and  Milhet  still  lingered  in  Paris,  the  people  continued  to  hope  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  and  refrained  from  committing  any 
overt  act.    The  governor  remained  at  the  Balize,  where  delegations 
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of  officials  and  citizens  from  Xcw  Orleans  visited  him  to  learn  liis 
intentions,  hut  they  returned  no  wiser  than  when  they  set  out. 
Time  passed  on  and  the  situation  remained  unchanged.  The  runiur 
was  quietly  circulated  that  UUoa  was  waiting  for  an  army  from 
Spain,  with  which  lie  could  force  the  people  into  sul^mission,  and 
the  feeling  of  resentment  began  to  give  way  to  one  of  apprehension. 
Late  in  the  year  1767  Jean  Milhet  returned  from  France  with  the 
tidings  tliat  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  deputed.  The  news  of  his  failure  caused  the  suKjldering 
fires  of  indignation  to  blaze  anew.  The  year  1768  came  in  amid 
political  tlarkness  and  industrial  depression.  ^Meetings  were  held 
all  over  the  province  and  the  revolutionists  were  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. The  people  of  the  German  coast  were  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  Spain,  and  the  Acadians,  farther  up  the  river,  were 
likewise  true  to  their  belo^•ed  France.  While  this  state  of  affairs 
prevailed  there" came  the  commercial  regulation,  confining  the  trade 
of  the  provmce  to  the  Spanish  ports  of  Seville,  Alicant.  Malaga, 
Barcelona.  Cartagena  and  Corunna.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  assembled  in  convention  in  New  Orleans,  .-\fter 
speeces  by  Lafreniere.  the  attorney-general,  the  two  Milhets  and 
Jerome  Doucet,  a  memorial  to  the  superior  council  was  prepared 
and  signed  by  560  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Louisiana.  In  this 
petition  were  set  forth  the  grievances  against  Ulloa,  especially  his 
attitude  toward  the  Acadians,  wherein  those  who  complained  were 
threatened  with  imprisonment,  exile  to  the  Balize,  or  to  be  sent  to 
the  mines.  The  council  was  asked:  1st,  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  that  had  been  enjoyed  since  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty;  2nd,  that  passports,  etc.,  be  granted  to 
captains  of  ships  going  from  Louisiana  to  any  port  in  France  or 
America;  .3rd,  that  vessels  from  French  or  American  ports  be 
given  the  free  entrance  of  the  river;  4th,  that  free  commerce  be 
granted  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  under  the  dominion  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty;  5th,  that  LHloa  be  declared  an  infractor 
and  usurper  for  having  had  the  Spanish  flag  raised  in  places  before 
his  authority  was  registered  with  the  council,  for  having  detained 
captains  of  vessels  by  private  authority,  and  for  having  kept  under 
arrest  French  citizens  on  a  Spanish  frigate;  6th,  that  Ulloa  be 
removed  and  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  on  the  first  outgoing 
vessel,  and  that  all  Spanish  officials  in  the  colony  also  be  ordered 
to  depart,  h'oucault  called  a  meeting  of  the  council  for  Oct.  2S 
to  consider  the  petition.  Lafreniere.  in  an  impassioned  speech, 
which  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  proposed:  that  L'lloa  be  ordered  to  leave  the  province, 
and  that  the  government  be  continued  under  the  administration 
of  Aubrv  and  Foucault.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said: 
"W'ithout  liberty,  there  are  no  more  virtues.  From  despotism  come 
.pusillanimity  and  the  aliyss  of  vices.  Man  is  recognized  as  sinning 
against  Cod.  only  because  he  preserves  his  free  will.  Where  is 
tile  liberty  of  the  planters  and  of  the  merchants?     The  marks  of 
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protection  and  kindness  are  cliangcd  into  despotism ;  a  single 
authority  wishes  to  destroy  everything-.  The  estates  must  no 
longer  run  tlie  risk  of  being  taxed  with  crime,  of  trembling,  of 
being  enslaved,  and  of  crawling-.  The  superior  council,  bulwark  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  virtuous  citizens,  has  been  maintained  only 
by  tiie  probity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
united  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  them." 

The  petition  was  read  to  tlie  council  and  on  Lafreniere's  motion 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Iluchet  de  Kernion  and 
Piot  de  Launay,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  it  the  following 
day.  Meantime  the  people  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  night  of 
the  27th  the  cannon  at  the  Tchoupitoulas  gate  (at  the  upper  side  of 
the  town  near  the  river)  were  spiked,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  the  Germans,  the  Acadians  and  other  militia  from  up  the  river, 
400  strong,  marched  through  the  gate,  the  Germans  being  led  by 
Joseph  \'iilere  and  the  Acadians  by  Jean  Baptiste  Xoyan,  a  nephew 
of  Bienville.  The  militia  from  below  the  city  also  came  marching 
in,  Capt.  Pierre  Marquis  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  Aubry 
advised  Ulloa  to  retire  with  his  wife  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel 
for  safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  about  1,000  persons  gath- 
ered in  the  public  square,  under  a  white  flag,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  the  cry  "Vive  le  roi  de  France."  The  council  assembled, 
heard  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  petition  had  been 
referred,  and  issued  a  decree  that  Ulloa  should  leave  the  colony 
withm  three  days.  On  the  3Jst  he  embarked  with  his  family  on 
board  a  French  ship  that  he  had  chartered .  and  about  daybreak 
the  ne.xt  morning  a  band  of  revelers  appeared  on  the  levee,  singing 
patriotic  songs  and  shouting  "Vive  le  roi  de  France."  One  of  them, 
Joseph  Petit,  either  cut  or  cast  off  the  caijies  and  the  ship  drifted 
down  the  river  on  the  current.    Ulloa  was  expelled. 

Immediately  after  the  occurrences  of  the  29th,  the  planters  and 
merchants  prepared  a  long  memorial,  showing  the  necessity  for 
the  revolution,  proclain-iiiig  the  love  of  the  colonists  for  the  king 
of  France,  denying  that  the  Spanish  flag  had  been  insulted,  and 
praying  the  king  to  take  back  the  province.  A  day  or  two  later 
several  delegates  left  New  Orleans  for  France,  to  present  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  revolution.  Lapeyriere  represented  Aubry; 
Lesassier  the  superior  council,  and  St.  Lette  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants. Jean  ^lilhet  had  been  selected  to  present  the  views  of 
the  merchants,  but  did  not  go,  and  Bienville,  a  brother  of  Xoyan, 
liad  been  chosen  to  represent  the  planters,  but  declined  because 
he  was  a  naval  officer.  However,  he  went  with  the  delegates  and 
never  returned  to  the  colony,  a  fact  which  probably  saved  his  life, 
as  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  delegates 
took  with  them  all  the  papers  bearing  on  the  revolution,  including 
the  famous  memorial,  and  letters  were  written  to  the  Duke  de 
Praslin,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by  various  persons  in  Louisiana, 
giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  and  the  council  also  sent  a  long 
address  to  the  king,  justifying  their  action  with  regard  to  tlie  ban- 
ishment of  Ulloa. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  readied  Spain,  Charles  III 
called  a  cabinet  council  of  seven  ministers  and  requested  each  to 
submit  a  written  opinion  as  to  whether  Louisiana  should  be  retained 
or  returned  to  France.  One  minister  reported  in  favor  of  returning 
the  province  to  its  former  owners,  and  the  other  six  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  of  sending 
troops  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  colonists.  Accordingly,  Aiex- 
.  ander  O'Reilly  (q.  v.)  was  appointed  governor,  with  full  power  to 
quell  the  insurrection. 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  prior  to  Ulloa's  depar- 
ture, an  attempt  was  made  to  have  Louisiana  sever  the  bonds  that 
bound  her  to  both  France  and  Spain  and  erect  a  republic.  L'lloa. 
in  his  account  of  the  revolution,  says  that  Bienville  and  Balthasar 
de  Masan  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Pensacola  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
English  governor  there  to  that  end.  After  Ulloa  had  been  expelled. 
the  project  of  forming  a  republic  was  revived,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Before  a  definite  course  of  action  could  be  decided  upon  O'Reillv 
arrived  at  the  Balize  (July  23,  1769)  with  24  ships  and  3,000  meii, 
and  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  republic  had  passed  by. 
O'Reilly  sent  Francisco  Bouligny  up  to  the  city  to  notify  Aubry 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  news  threw  the  inhabitants  into  a  panic.  A 
committee  of  three — Lafreniere,  Marquis  and  Milhet — was  sent  to 
interview  the  new  governor  and  learn  his  intentions.  Lafreniere 
acted  as  spokesman,  assured  O'Reilly  of  the  willingness  of  the  colo- 
nists to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
and  the  officers  appointed  by  them.  The  governor  responded  that 
he  was  only  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  and  promised  to  listen 
to  them  with  pleasure  at  the  proper  time.  The  committee  returned 
and  reported  O'Reilly's  words  to  the  people,  who  retired  to  their 
homes,  hopeful  that  the  whole  matter  could  be  adjusted  without 
resorting  to  harsh  measures.  On  Aug.  18  O'Reilly  reached  Xew 
Orleans  and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty.  Two  days  later  Aubry  made  a  report  to  the  governor, 
giving  a  full  account  of  all  tliat  had  taken  place  the  previous 
October,  and  within  a  few  days  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were 
placed  under  arrest.  Those  arrested  were  Nicolas  Chauvin  de 
Lafreniere,  attorney-general  and  member  of  the  council ;  Jean 
Baptiste  Xoyan  and  Pierre  Hardy  de  Boisblanc,  members  of  the 
council;  Pierre  Marquis,  a  former  military  ot^cer;  Jerome  Doucct. 
an  attorney;  Denis  Brand,  the  king's  printer;  Balthazar  de  IMasan 
and  Joseph  Petit,  planters  ;  and  Pierre  Caresse,  Joseph  Milhet,  Joan 
Milhet  and  Pierre  Poupet,  merchants.  Lafreniere  was  charged 
with  being  one  of  the  princijial  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Xoyan 
was  accused  of  in'citing  the  people  to  rebellion,  especially  the 
Acadians,  to  whom  he  furnished  arms  and  provisions  at  the 
Tchoupitoulas  gate  on  the  eve  of  the  revolt:  of  attending  seditious 
meetings;  of  having  the  French  flag-staff  made  on  his  plantatitm: 
and  of  having  openly  expressed  his  desire  to  see  Ulloa  expelled 
from  the  colony.  ]\Iarc|uis  was  cited  as  the  military  commander 
of  the  insurgents  and  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  a  republic,  which 
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was  to  have  been  governed  by  a  council  of  forty  members  and  a 
l)rotcctt>r,  all  elected  by  the  people.  The  charge  against  Doucet 
was  that  of  being  the  author  of  "that  most  insolent  and  outrageous 
manifesto,  the  memorial  of  the  planters  and  merchants."  The 
arrest  ui  Craud  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  printed  the  memo- 
rial, but  he  set  up  the  defense  that,  being  the  official  printer, 
lie  was  obliged  to  print  whatever  was  ordered  by  his  superiors, 
and  was  discharged.  Masan  was  charged  with  being  one  of  the 
active  fomenters  of  the  revolt,  the  second  man  to  sign  the  petition 
to  the  council,  and  one  of  the  committee  to  present  it  to  that  body. 
The  accusation  against  Petit  was  that  he  cut  the  rope  that  held 
Ulloa's  vessel,  thus  setting  the  g(jvernor  adrift  and  hastening  his 
departure.  Caresse  drew  up  the  petition  to  the  council,  furnished 
food  to  the  Acadians.  was  one  of  the  proposers  of  the  bank  to  be 
called  the  Mont  de  Piete.  and  furnished  Doucet  with  the  materials 
to  write  the  memorial.  Joseph  Milhet  was  active  in  securing  signa- 
tures to  the  petition,  and  commanded  a  compan\-  of  the  insurgents. 
Jean  Milhet  took  up  arms,  as  did  also  Poupct.  who  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  insurrectionists.  Foucault  was  also  arrested  a  little 
later,  bui  he  claimed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  French  king  and 
demanded  a  passage  to  France— a  request  which  was  granted,  as 
neither  Aubry  nor  O'Reilly  could  consistently  refuse. 

The  arrest  of  the  leaders  broke  the  backbone  of  the  r.evolution, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  The  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  based  on  a 
statute  of  Alfonso  XI,  which  fixed  the  penalty  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  property  against  those  who  excited  insurrection  against 
the  king  or  state.  Lafreniere,  r^Iarcpiis.  Xoyan,  Caresse  and  Joseph 
Milhet  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  as  no  one  could  be  in- 
duced to  act  as  hangman  they  were  ordered  to  be  shot.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Oct.  23,  1769.  "they  were  led  under  good  and  sure  guard 
of  officers  and  grenadiers,  bound  by  the  arms,"  to  the  barracks 
of  the  Lisbon  regiment,  where  they  fell  before  a  file  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  Joseph  Petit  ,was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life; 
Masan  and  Doucet,  for  ten  years:  and  Boisblanc.  Poupet  and  Jean 
Milhet,  for  six  years,  and  all  were  forbidden  to  ever  reside  in  any 
domain  of  His  Catholic  Majesty.  The  memory  of  Joseph  \"illere, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  who  had  died  shortly  after  being 
arrested,  was  declared  infamous  liy  O'Reilly.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Havana  and  confined  in  Morro  castle,  wdiere  they  were 
treated  with  great  severity  until  the  French  government  secured 
their  release  in  1771.  The  day  following  the  execution  of  Lafreniere 
and  his  companions  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  memorial  of  the 
planters  and  merchants  in  the  public  square — the  last  act  in  the 
drama  establishing  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana. 

In  Dec,  1841.  nearlv  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  revolu- 
tion. Gov.  Roman  informed  the  legislature  that  he  had  learned  of 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts  in  Paris  bearing  on  the  colonial 
liistory  of  Louisiana,  and  that  he  had  obtained  permission  to  have 
them    examined    and    copied.     These    manuscripts    he    said    would 
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throw  new  lii^ht  u[)on  the  events  tliat  occurred  during  the  colcmial 
era.  "It  will  appear,  tor  instance."  >ai(l  he,  "that  the  true  nhject 
of  the  conspiracy  which  U'Reilly  clcemcd  it  his  duty  to  e.xtuicaush 
in  the  blood  of  its  chiefs,  was  not,  as  then  proclaimed,  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  I'rance.  but  to  establish  a  republican  government 
under  the  protection  of  England.  So  that  Lafreniere  and  X'illere 
were  the  first  martyrs  of  America,  and  poured  out  their  blood  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  republic  in  Louisiana  eight  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776." 

Rhinehart,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  6  miles  southeast  of  Jena,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  15  miles  southwest  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat.  Its 
population  in   1900  was  63. 

Rhoda,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Mary  parish,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  about  a  mile  north  of  \\'_\andotte.  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  in  a  rich  sugar  district.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  45. 

Rice  (R.  R.  name  Lacassine),  a  post-village  and  station  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  17  miles  cast  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  most 
productive  rice  region  in  the  state.  It  has  a  rice  mill,  an  express 
ofifice,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  does  considerable  shipping. 

Rice,  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  state,  was  introduced 
into  Louisiana  during  its  early  history  as  a  French  colony.  The 
value  of  the  vast  area  of  marsh  lands  for  rice  culture  was  recog- 
nized by  the  colonizing  companies,  and  in  1718  the  "Western 
Company"  introduced  the  white  Creole  rice,  which  the  Acadian 
farmers  cultivated  in  a  small  way  from  the  time  they  settled  in 
the  colony.  The  variety  known  as  "gold  rice"  was  planted  in 
Plaquemines  parish  for  the  first  time  in  1857,  though  it  had  been 
cultivated  in  South  Carolina  for  more  than  a  century.  The  white 
bearded  rice  was  brought  to  America  in  1842,  and  with  a  variety 
introduced  from  Honduras,  was  raised  with  great  success  by 
planters  in  the  Carolinas,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Louisiana 
for  many  years.  At  first  all  the  rice  was  grown  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  bayous,  where  water  could  be  oi)- 
tained  for  flooding  the  fields,  by  pumping  over  the  levees.  This 
proved  very  expensive,  as  it  involved  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
and  therefore  was  not  a  success  as  a  connnercial  venture.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century  rice  culture  was  started  in  a  primi- 
tive way  on  the  prairies  of  southwestern  Louisiana.  Rain  water 
was  collected  by  levees  and  dykes  and  used  when  needed  to  flood 
the  fields  of  growing  rice.  These  simple  methods  were  so  success- 
ful that  thousands  of  farmers  emigrated  from  other  states  to  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rice.  The  rice  grown  and  irri- 
gated in  this  manner  became  know^n  as  "Providence  rice,"  for  the 
reason  that  the  producers  had  to  depend  on  the  rainfall  and  in 
'  dry  seasons  the  crop  was  either  scant  or  a  total  failure.  This 
method  did  not  yield  large  profits,  but  it  was  seen  that  with  proper 
irrigation  rice  culture  could  be  made  a  most  profitable  industry.  Con- 
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seciiiciitly,  companies  were  formed  and  irri,2;atin.c;  canals  constructed. 
Still  later  water  was  raised  over  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  i)ayons  by  siphons,  while  in  the  prairie  region  wells  were 
(hifx  and  the  water  raised  by  steam  pumps.  Tlie  rice  industry  has 
developed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Acadia  jjarish  alone  has  500 
miles  of  irrigating  canals  and  ditches.  Joseph  Fabacher  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  rice  planters  of  this  parish,  as  he  introduced  the 
culture  of  rice  on  a  large  scale  in  1870.  All  along  the  Mississippi 
river  there  are  extensive  rice  fields,  while  ever\-  bayou  and  stream 
furnishes  water  for  the  fields  which  stretch  back  from  the  banks. 
Millions  ha\-e  been  expended  on  the  alluvial  lands  to  make  thou- 
sands of  acres  otherwise  worthless  rich,  productive  rice  fields.  The 
planters  usually  buy  water  from  the  companies  owning  the  canals 
and  are  willing  to  pay  good  rent  for  an  unfailing  supply  of  water. 
Thus  both  canal  owner  and  producer  are  satisfied,  as  each  reaps 
rich  returns  for  his  investment.  Louisiana  now  grows  four-fifths 
of  all  the  rice  produced  in  the  United  States;  the  annual  crop  is 
2,000.000  sacks  of  162  pounds  each.  "Providence  rice"  has  grad- 
ually but  surely  given  way  to  more  certain  irrigation  rice,  for  with 
the  canals  an  unfailing  source  of  water  is  secured  and  a  good  crop 
assured.  There  are  still  great  opportunities  ottered  for  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  construction  of  canals,  and  thousands  of  acres 
wait  but  for  suitable  irrigation  to  become  productive  rice  fields. 
Rice  has  been  grown  so  cheaply  and  successfulh  on  the  prairies,  that 
in  many  places  they  now  represent  the  appearance  of  continuous 
rice  fields.  The  method  of  handling  has  kept  pace  with  the  remark- 
able development  in  the  field.  In  almost  every  town  and  village 
of  the  rice  district  there  are  one  or  more  rice  mills,  which  buy  the 
unthrcshed  rice  directly  from  the  planter  and  ship  the  finished 
product  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  Farmers  from  the 
north  and  west  have  gone  into  Louisiana  with  the  implements 
and  machinery  formerly  used  for  cultivating  and  threshing  wheat, 
and  are  using  them  with  great  success  in  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  cereal  family  of  grasses  and  the  same  machin- 
ery can  be  used  for  it  as  for  wheat.  Good  prices  are  realized  for 
this  product  and  it  presents  a  new  field  for  many  farmers. 

Riceville,  a  post-village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Vermilion 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  25  miles  west  of 
Abbeville,  the  parish  seat,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  great  rice  district  of  southwestern 
Louisiana.  It  has  rice  mills,  an  express  office,  and  is  the  trading 
center  4or  the  large  district  to  the  south  and  west.  The  population 
in  1900  was  100.  ' 

Richardson,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  I'.ogue  Chitto,  3  miles  west  of  Franklinton,  the 
I'arish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town,  in  the  great  pinery  west  of 
the  Pearl  river.  It  has  sawiuills,  a  money  order  postofiice  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  30. 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  American 
architects,    was    born    at    Priestly's   Point,    St.   James    parish,    La., 
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Sept.  29,  1838.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  Scotch  and  his  mcitluT 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Kev.  Joseph  i'riestly  of  Englantl.  In  IS?'' 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  university,  and  ten  years  later  at  the 
Ecole  des  lleau.x  Arts,  I'aris.  France.  Returning  to  America,  he 
became  associated  with  Charles  D.  Gambrill,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Gambrill  &  Richardson.  His  work  soon  e.xtended  to  se\eral 
states  and  covered  all  classes  of  structures.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent buildings  erected  under  his  supervision  may  be  mentioned  the 
New  York  state  capitol  at  Albany;  the  county  buildings  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  conmierce ;  Craig  memorial  li- 
brary, Quincy,  Mass.;  Sever  and  Austin  halls.  Cambridge,  Alass. ; 
and  the  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Boston,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  crowning  glory  of  his  professional  career.  During  the 
last  decade  of  his  life  he  sutifcred  from  an  incurable  malady,  but  it 
was  in  this  period  that  he  designed  the  church  building  that  has 
added  his  name  to  the  list  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the  19th 
century.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  institute  of  British  architects,  an  honor  con- 
ferred upon  but  comparably  few  Americans.  He  died  at  Brook- 
line,  iMass.,  April  28,  1886. 

Richland,  a  post-station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Rapides 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company  and  the  Red  river,  about  15  miles  southeast  of 
Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  express  office  and  telegraph 
station,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  the  rich  farming  country  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.     The  population  in  1900  was  50. 

Richland  Parish,  established  Sept.  29.  18o8,  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  received  its  name  from  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It 
is  situated  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  is  irregular  in 
shape,  nearly  all  of  its  boundaries  being  natural  ones.  Carroll, 
Franklin,  Morehouse  and  Ouachita  parislies  all  contributed  to  its 
territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Morehouse  and  West 
Carroll  parishes:  on  the  cast  by  East  Carroll.  Madison  and  Frank- 
lin parishes ;  on  the  south  by  Caldwell  parish  :  and  on  the  west  by 
Caldwell  and  Ouachita  parishes.  As  Richland  so  long  formed  a 
part  of  these  older  parishes  its  local  history  is  theirs.  After  the 
organization  of  the  parish,  Rayville  was  at  once  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  a  California  plank  house  was  built  for  a  court- 
house. This  frame  building  was  used  for  several  years,  until  re- 
placed by  a.  substantial  brick  building.  Some  of  the  early  settlers 
near  Bayou  Macon  were  U.  E.  Travis,  Mrs.  E.  Scott.  Ben  Spade, 
John  Bishop  and  John  Harris.  James  Gwinn  resided  5  miles  west 
of  the  present  town  of  Delhi  and  a  place  a  mile  northwest  of  Delhi 
■was  settled  by  A\'.  T.  Oliver,  who  secured  a  postoffice  and  called 
the  place  Deerfield,  but  when  the  railroad  was  built  through  the 
parish  the  postoffice  was  removed  to  Delhi.  John  Bishop.  John 
Helmer,  James  Richardson.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lewis  and  .\(|uilla  Dyson 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  divide  the  parish  into  jury  wards. 
Two  railroads  traverse  the  parish,  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Pacific,  which   runs   east  and   west  through   the   northern  portion. 
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and  tlie  New  Orleans  &  Xorthwcstcrn  R.  R.,  which  crosses  the 
northern  boundary  near  Lake  Lafourche  and  runs  south,  crossing 
tlie  eastern  boundary  at  Big  Creek.  Rayville,  the  parish  seat, 
located  at  the  intersection  of  tlie  two  railroads,  and  Delhi,  are  the 
most  important  towns.  They  are  the  centers  of  rich  farming  dis- 
tricts and  the  distributing  points  for  farm  machinery,  supplies, 
etc.  Some  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  are  Alto,  Archibald, 
Boughton,  Charlieville,  Crew  Lake,  Dunn,  Girard,  Lucknow  and 
Mangham.  The  principal  water  courses  of  the  parish  are  the 
Boeuf  river,  Bayous  Macon  and  Lafourche,  Big  creek,  and  their 
many  tributary  streams.  The  formation  is  alluvial  land,  wooded 
swamp,  and  upland  breaking  into  blutYs.  The  soil  of  the  river, 
bayou  and  creek  bottoms  is  of  alluvial  deposit,  exceedingly  rich 
and  producti\-e,  and  while  the  soil  of  the  uplands  is  lighter  it  pro- 
duces good  paying  crops.  The  chief  export  product  is  cotton,  but 
diversified  farming  is  extensive,  and  corn,  hay,  sorghum,  peas  and 
potatoes  are  grown.  Within  the  last  few  years  truck  farming  has 
been  introduced  on  an  extensive  scale.  All  the  early  vegetables 
are  raised,  while  poultry  and  dairying  are  found  to  be  paying 
industries.  Such  fruits  and  nuts  as  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates  and  quinces  all  grow  in  this  latitude 
and  are  exported  to  the  northern  markets.  The  live  stock  industry 
is  limited  to  the  high  lands  and  consists  of  cattle  and  hogs,  as 
they  prove  profitable  as  a  side  line  for  the  farmer.  Lumbering 
has  been  an  important  industry  for  years  and  much  of  the  timber 
of  the  parish  has  been  cut,  but  some  oak,  gum,  cottonwood,  willow, 
hickory  and  cypress  still  remain  in  the  swamps.  Wooden-ware 
factories,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and  brickyards  are  the  principal 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  parish.  The  following  statistics 
with  regard  to  farms,  manufactures  and  population  of  the  parish 
are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  I'JOO:  number  of  farms,  L936 : 
acreage,  107,736;  acres  under  cultivation,  41*, 506 ;  value  of  land  and 
improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,  §815,940;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, $245,960;  value  of  live  stock,  ?328,255 ;  value  of  all  products 
not  fed  to  live  stock,  $659.396 ;  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, 22;  capital  invested,  $44,630;  wages  paid,  $4,946;  cost 
of  materials  used.  $n,613;  total  value  of  all  products,  $33,011.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  3,222  whites.  7.S92 
colored,  a  total  of  n,114  and  an  increase  of  886  over  the  year  1890. 
The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over  12,000. 

Riddle,  a  post-handct  and  station  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
West  Feliciana  parish,  is  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R'., 
about  5  miles  southeast  of  St.  Francisville,  the  parish  seat.  It  is 
the  center  of  trade  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  in 
1900  reported  a  population  of  60. 

Ridge,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Lafayette  jiarish,  is 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest 
railroad  town.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  a  rice  mill,  is  the 
trading  center  for  this  part  of  the  parish,  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  46. 
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Rigolets,  a  post-hanilct  in  the  nortlieastern  part  of  Orleans  parisli, 
is  situated  on  the  peninsula  between  Lake  llorjjiie  and  Lake  I'ont- 
chartrain,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R., 
about  30  miles  northeast  of  Xew  Orleans.  It  has  an  express  office 
antl  telegraj)!!  station,  and  is  the  supply  town  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  ()rleans  and  the  snutheastern  part  of  St.  Tammany  parish. 

Rilla  (R.  R.  name  McLains),  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the 
central  part  vi  t)uachita  parish,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about  8  miles  south  of  Monroe,  the 
parish  seat,  in  one  of  the  fine  truck  farming  districts  that  supplies 
Monroe,  \'icksburg  and  Natchez  with  vegetables  and  dairy  products. 

Ringgold,  one  of  the  old  towns  of  Bienville  parish,  was  settled 
during  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  and  was  incorporatetl  in 
1835  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature.  It  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  parish,  on  the  Shreveport.  Alexandria  &  Southwestern 
R.  R.,  and  is  one  of  the  shipping  and  supply  towns  for  a  large  area 
in  the  western  part  of  the  parish.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order 
postofTice.  and  in   1900  had  a  population  of  185. 

Riot  of  1866. — This  unfortunate  affair  grew  out  of  the  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  constitution  of  1864  and  the  manner  in 
which  is  was  adopted.  The  convention  which  framed  that  docu- 
ment, a  short  time  before  its  adjournment,  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "That  when  this  convention  adjourns,  it  shall  be  at 
the  call  of  the  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reconvoke  the 
con\-ention  for  any  cause,  or  in  case  the  constitution  should  not 
be  ratified,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  civil  government  in  Louisiana. 
He  shall  also,  in  that  case,  call  upon  the  proper  officers  of  the 
state,  to  cause  elections  to  be  held  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
exist  in  the  convention,  in  parishes  wdiere  the  same  may  be  prac- 
ticable." The  legislature  of  1866  declared  the  constitution  to  be 
"the  creation  of  fraud  and  violence,"  but  adjourned  on  March  22 
without  having  taken  any  definite  action  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
constitution,  llefore  that  date  there  was  some  talk  of  reassembling 
the  convention  of  1864  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  above 
quoted.  \Mien  the  project  was  first  brtiached  it  was  received  by 
the  public  and  the  press  with  ridicide.  The  New  Orleans  Times 
said:  "As  to  the  talk  about  recalling  the  convention  of  1864, 
we  can  regard  it  only  as  an  idle  rumor  hatched  in  the  unbalanced 
l)rain  of  some  reactionary  dreamer.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  president  of  that  convention  could  be  induced 
to  call  the- members  of  that  body  again  together  on  any  suggestion 
less  authoritative  than  that  of  President  Johnson."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  opinion  and  the  derision  with  which  the  proposition  was 
generally  received,  the  radical  element — those  who  wanted  "uni- 
versal suffrage,"  and  with  whom  universal  sutifrage  meant  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  and  the  disenfranchisement  of  white 
men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Confedtfrate  government — 
kept  up  the  agitation  for  a  reconvocation  of  the  convention. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  delegates  "was  held  on  June  26  (only 
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2*>  bciny:  present),  and  at  this  meeting  Judge  Durell,  tlie  president 
of  the  convention,  declined  to  issue  a  call  for  the  convention  to 
reassemble.  lie  was  accordingly  deposed  and  Judge  Rufus  K. 
Howell  was  elected  president  pro  tem.  The  original  convention 
consisted  of  95  delegates,  and  the  action  of  the  29  members — less 
than  (jne-third  of  the  total  number — can  hardly  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  a  usurpation  of  authority.  However,  on  July 
7  Judge  Howell  issued  a  call  for  the  convention  to  meet  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  23d  Judge  .\bell.  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  convention,  and  now  the  presiding  juilge  of  the 
only  court  of  record  in  New  Orleans  having  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases,  in  instructing  the  grand  jury,  said:  "It  is  my  duty  as  one 
of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  and  judge  of  the  criminal  court, 
and  you  as  a  grand  inquest  of  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  of 
all -other  peace  officers,  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  any 
unlawful  assembly  or  assemblies,  and  such  as  would  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  Any  attempt  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  defiance  of  its  provisions,  by 
any  body  of  men.  unauthorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  emanating  directly  from  the  people  through  the  ballot- 
box,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional  and  punishable  by  law."  Acting 
under  these  instructions,  the  grand  jury  prepared  to  find  indict- 
ments against  such  delegates  to  the  convention  as  might  assemble 
under  Judge  Howell's  call,  when  warrants  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  for  their  arrest.  A  rumor  soon  became  current 
that  Gen.  Baird.  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Sheridan, 
had  informed  the  mayor  that  if  the  sherifif  undertook  to  arrest 
tUe  members  of  the  convention  he  would  arrest  the  sheriff.  The 
attorney-general  and  lieutenant-governor  telegraphed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  tiie  United  States,  asking  him  whether  the  process  of  the 
court  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military.  President  Johnson 
replied :  "The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  obstruct 
or  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  A  despatch  on 
the  subject  of  the  convention  was  sent  to  Gov.  Wells  this  morning." 
It  was  apparent  that  the  convention  called  for  July  30  would 
not  have  a  quorum  present,  and  on  the  27th  Gov.  Wells  issued  his 
proclamation,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Judge  Howell, 
for  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancies  and  designating  Sept.  3  as  the 
date  of  the  election.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this 
proclamation  was  issued,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Ex-Gov.  Hahn  presided  and  made  a  fiery  address.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  expressing  unqualified  approval  of  the  sclieme 
to  reassemble  the  convention,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  the 
negroes  would  be  given  the  right  of  suffrage.  While  the  meeting 
was  in  progress  several  violent  and  injudicious  speeches  were 
made  from  a  platform  outside  the  building  to  a  large  crowd  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  negroes.  Dr.  Anthony  P.  Dostie  was  particularly 
vehement.  "Judge  .-\bell  with  his  grand  jury  may  indict  us."  said 
he.  "Harry  Hays,  with  his  posse  coniitatus.  may  be  expected  there. 
and  the  police,  with  more  than  1.000  men  sworn  in.  may  interfere 
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with  the  convention;  therefore  let  all  brave  men.  and  not  cowards, 
come  here  on  Monday.  There  will  he  no  such  puerile  affair  as  at 
Memphis,  hut,  if  interfered  with,  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  will 
run  with  blood.  *  *  *  We  are  bound  to  have  universal  sui- 
rage,  though  you  have  the  traitor,  .Andrew  Johnson,  against  you." 
In  reporting  the  aft'air,  Gen.  Sheridan  said  the  published  version  of 
Dr.  Dostie's  speech  had  been  denied,  and  for  this  reason  he  did 
not  give  the  doctor's  words,  "but  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the 
man,  I  believe  they  were  intemperate." 

At  last  the  eventful  July  30  arrived.  At  12  o'clock  some  25 
members  of  the  convention  assembled  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
An  hour  later  a  negro  procession,  numbering  about  100  persons, 
with  fife,  drum,  an  American  tlag,  and  partly  armed,  came  march- 
ing down  the  street  toward  the  building  where  the  convention  was 
assembled.  According  to  Gen.  Sheridan's  report,  this  procession 
was  what  started  the  riot.  .A.  negro  in  the  procession  fired  a  shot 
and  the  mob  rushed  into  the  building,  where  several  negroes  were 
already  gathered  in  the  hall.  The  police,  who  had  been  held  in 
readiness  by -Mayor  ^lonroe,  hurried  to  the  scene  and  attempted  to 
restore  order.  Brickbats  flew  in  all  directions  and  a  severe  fight 
occurred  between  the  police  and  the  negr(jes.  The  latter  crowded 
into  the  hall  where  the  convention  was  in  session,  where  they  fired 
indiscriminately  upon  everyone  they  met.  The  noise  of  the  firing 
attracted  people  from  all  quarters  and  soon  an  immense  crowd  gath- 
ered in  the  street  in  front  of  the  building.  This  crowd  attacked 
the  negroes  and  killed  a  number  as  they  tried  to  escape  from  the 
Institute.  The  members  of  the  convention  displayed  a  white  flag 
in  token  of  surrender  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  it  was  ignored  by  the  police,  now  thoroughly  infuri- 
ated by  the  resistance  they  had  been  compelled  to  encounter.  Judge 
Howell  and  ex-Gov.  Ilahn  managed  to  make  their  escape,  but  Dr. 
Dostie  did  not  fare  so  well.  His  incendiary  speech  had  marked  him 
as  a  suitable  object  for  the  vengeance  of  the  excited  populace. 
Although  unarmed,  he  was  shot  and  beaten  until  he  was  apparently 
lifeless,  and  was  then  borne  away  in  a  cart.  He  died  a  few  days 
later  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries.  Gen.  Baird  reported  44 
negroes  and  4  white  men  killed,  68  persons  severely  and  98  slightly 
wounded.  The  aft'air  created  intense  excitement  in  Congress,  and 
Thomas  D.  Elliot,  Samuel  Shellabarger  and  B.  M.  Boyer  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report.  The  first  two 
made  a  majority  report,  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  the  president,  who  "encouraged  the  heart,  strengthened  the 
hand  and  held  up  the  arms  of  the  men  who  intended  to  prevent 
the  convention  from  assembling."  They  recommended  a  provi- 
sional government  for  Louisiana  and  reported  a  bill  to  that  eft'ect. 
Mr.  Boyer,  in  his  minority  report,  said  it  was  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  conventionists  "to  provoke  an  attack  on  the  colored  popula- 
tion, which  was  expected  to  be  supi)ressed  by  the  military  before  it 
had  seriously  endangered  the  white  leaders.  *  *  *  This  would 
afford  an  excuse  for  Congressional  investigation,  resulting  in  Con- 
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prcssioiial  leg^islation,  favoring  the  ultimate  design  of  tiie  conven- 
tioiiists,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  existing  civil  government 
of-  Louisiana."  He  spoke  rather  harshly  of  Judge  Howell,  "who, 
as  the  usurping  president  of  the  minority  of  an  extinct  convention, 
headed  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  state  constitution,  which, 
as  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  he  had  sworn  to  support,"  and 
also  Gov.  \\'ells,  "who  lent  to  the  conspiracy'  his  official  sanction, 
but  on  the  day  of  danger  deserted  his  post  without  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  public  peace."  He  also  declared  in  his  report  that  the 
members  of  Congress  "who  encouraged  these  men  by  their  coun- 
sels, and  promised  to  them  their  individual  and  official  support, 
are  indirectly  responsible  for  the  bloody  result." 

At  the  time  these  reports  were  made  partisan  and  sectional  spirit 
was  rife,  and  possibly  the  language  and  sentiment  of  both  were 
extreme.  But  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  the  impartial 
historian  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  white  men  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  opposed  the  action  of  the  conventionists.  They  fully 
comprehended  that  the  sole  aim  was  to  subvert  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  state  and  bestow  political  power  upon  ignorant  negroes, 
and  they  resisted  the  movement  by  all  means  that  lay  in  their 
power.  On  Oct.  3,  1866,  Lieut-Gov.  \'oorhies,  a  man  always  con- 
servative in  his  acts  and  utterances,  wrote  to  President  Johnson 
a  letter,  in  which  he  said:  "When  it  was  evident  throughout  the 
month  of  July  last  that  the  governor's  course  would,  as  it  did, 
lead  to  riot  and  bloodshed,  application  was  made  in  good  time, 
by  the  attorney-general  and  myself,  to  the  military  here  and  to 
yourself  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  impending 
catastrophe:  and  had  Gen.  Baird,  to  whom  your  despatches  were 
handed,  obeyed  your  orders  instead  of  theorizing  upon  American 
politics,  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  have  been  shed  in  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans." 

This  is  certainly  true.  Acting  upon  the  president's  despatch  of 
July  28,  to  the  effect  that  the  military  would  be  expected  to  sustain 
the  courts,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  attorney-general  and  Mayor 
Monroe  all  called  on  Gen.  Baird,  who  promised  "to  post  a  few  men 
in  the  street  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  squares  from  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute."  Troops  did  arrive  on  the  scene  at  2:40  p.  m., 
after  the  rioting  was  all  over  and  the  damage  done.  Had  Gen. 
Baird  kept  his  promise  and  sent  them  earlier  in  the  day,  their 
presence  might  have  had  a  salutary  eticct  and  the  riot  have  been 
averted. 

Ripley,  Eleaser  Wheelock,  soldier  and  legislator,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  X.  H..  .April  15,  1782,  a  son  of  Sylvanus  Ripley,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  nephew  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  John  Wheelock.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1800;  studied  law.  and  began  practice 
in  Maine;  remained  at  Portland  until  1811;  in  1810-11  was  speaker 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature;  and  was  elected  state 
senator  in  1812.  He  entered  the  army  in  1811  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  21st  infantry ;  became  its  colonel  on  March   12,  1813,  and 
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bri<ja(lier-q;encral  nn  April  15,  1814.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
breveted  inajur-peneral  lor  gallantry  in  action.  At  the  reducticm 
of  the  army  in  1815  he  was  retained  in  the  service;  superinteiuled 
the  coiistructinn  i)t  fortifications  in  the  sonthwest  until  1820.  when 
he  resigned  and  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  resumed  tiie  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  entered  politics:  was  state  senator  from  his  dis- 
trict ;  in  1834  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the 
24th  Congress  as  a  Democrat :  was  reelected  to  the  25th  Congress, 
and  died  at  West  Feliciana,  La.,  March  2,  1839. 

Rivermen. — The  bold,  venturesome  and  hardy  class  of  men  who 
niaiineil  the  various  river  craft  on  the  western  waters  l)efure  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  formed  a  picturesc|ue  and  highly 
interesting  element  in  tliat  pioneer  pericid  of  development.  These 
were  the  days  when  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  formed  the  onh-  highways  of  commerce  and  travel,  and  these 
great  streams  bore  upon  their  currents  to  the  expanding  port  of 
New  Orleans  all  the  surplus  produce  of  the  rich  upper  country. 
A  distinct  and  peculiar  class  of  men,  fearless  of  danger,  and  as 
thoughtless  of  the  morrow  as  any  of  the  pioneers  who  threaded 
the  western  forests,  gave  color  and  life  to  this  teeming  ri\er  traffic. 
Were  one  to  attempt  a  complete  history  of  these  boatmen,  the 
story  would  begin  with  those  early  rivermen  who  paddled  a  canoe 
or  pushed  a  keel-hoat,  and  continue  down  to  the  men  who  labor 
on  the  modern  steamboats.  This  narrative  has  never  been  written 
in  full,  but  enough  has  been  told  to  give  some  insight  into  wliat 
manner  of  men  they  were  and  the  incidents  of  their  daily  life. 
Only  brief  mention  need  be  made  of  the  men  who  plied  the  primi- 
tive canoe  and  pirogue.  They  were  the  explorers  and  fur  traders 
— the  old  time  voyageurs.  the  first  to  traverse  the  western  rivers. 
They  first  learned  the  old  time  "riffles,"  many  of  which  became 
known  by  the  names  these  early  voyageurs  gave  them.  "They 
knew  islands  which  have  long  since  passed  from  sight:  they  knew 
the  old  licks  and  the  old  trails.  They  practiced  the  lost  arts  of 
tlie  woodsmen  :  they  had  eyes  and  ears  of  which  their  successors 
in  these  valleys  do  not  know.  Browned  b\-  the  sun  and  hardened 
by  the  wind  and  weather  they  were  a  strong  race  of  men  :  they 
could  paddle  or  walk  the  entire  day  with  little  fatigue.  Not  as 
boisterous  as  the  French  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries, 
these  first  Americans  in  the  west  were  yet  a  buoyant  crew." 
Among  them  "there  was  no  caste,  no  clique,  no  faction."  (Historic 
Highways,  Hull)ert.) 

Their  detailed  knowledge  of  the  rivers  and  land  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  men  who  followed  them — to  marching  armies, 
scouts  anil  spies,  peace  commissioners,  military  superintendents, 
commanders  of  forts,  cohorts  of  surveyors,  land  companies,  in\es- 
tors,  ])rnnioters  and  pioneers,  and  especially  to  the  later  rivermen. 
With  the  filling  of  the  valleys  came  the  passing  of  the  fur  trade 
and  the  ojiening  of  the  era  of  the  freight  craft,  such  as  the  llat- 
boat,  the  barge  and  keel-boat:  some  of  these  early  rivermen  re- 
mained upon   the  scene,  and  others  moved  farther  west  to  renew 
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tlu'ir  old  life.  Says  Hulliert :  "Tcj  row  or  steer  a  barge  or  flat, 
or  to  pole  a  keel-boat,  was  work  no  \oyageur  of  earlier  times  had 
undertaken,  it  was  roiiglier  work  than  had  e\er  been  tlemaiuled 
of  men  in  the  West,  and  it  soon  developed  rougher  men  than  the 

West    had    ever    seen They    were    a    type    of    hardy    but 

vicious  manhood  who  found  work  awaiting  them  on  the  rivers, 
where  millions  of  tons  of  freight  were  to  be  movetl." 

Says  still  another  writer;  "The  Ohio  river  being  once  reached. 
the  main  channel  of  emigration  lay  in  the  water-courses.  Steam- 
boats were  as  yet  but  beginning  their  invasion,  amid  the  general 
dismay  and  cursing  of  the  population  of  boatmen  that  had  rapidly 
established  itself  along  the  shore  of  every  river.  The  variety  of 
river  craft  corresponded  to  the  varied  temperaments  of  the  boat- 
men. There  was  the  great  barge  with  lofty  deck,  requiring  25  men 
to  work  it  up-stream  ;  there  was  the  long  keel-boat,  carrying  from 
25  to  30  tons;  there  was  the  Kentucky  'broadhorn,'  compared  by 
the  emigrants  of  that  day  to  a  New  England  pig-sty  set  afloat, 
and  sometimes  built  100  feet  long  and  carrying  70  tons;  there  was 
a  'family  boat'  of  like  structure,  and  bearing  a  whole  household, 
with  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  sheep."  Besides  these  there  were  a 
number  of  anomalous  boats,  that  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any 
class,  used  as  boats  of  passage  or  descent,  such  as  floating  tin- 
shops,  whiskey  shops,  dry-goods  shops,  flatboats  worked  by  a  wheel, 
wiiich  was  driven  by  cattle  that  they  were  conveying  to  the  Xew 
Orleans  market ;  a  few  boats  propelled  by  horse-power,  used  for 
the  most  part  as  ferry-boats,  but  sometimes  as  boats  of  ascent; 
and  sometimes  boats  even  moved  rapitUy  up-stream  by  wheels 
propelled  b>'  a  man  turning  a  crank,  after  the  manner  of  steam- 
boat construction.  In  the  days  when  flatboats  and  keels  reigned 
supreme  on  the  rivers,  hundreds  of  these  rude  craft,  lying  side  by 
side,  were  to  be  found  along  the  river  front  at  New  Orleans,  moored 
to  posts  in  the  levee.  Their  long  journeys  ended,  the  vigorous  but 
reckless  men  who  formed  the  crews  swarmed  in  the  numerous 
saloons  and  gambling  places  which  infested  the  river  section  of 
the  city.  Here  they  usually  stayed  until  they  had  gambled  away 
the  result  of  their  trip,  and  then  left  for  home  by  land,  following 
the  well  worn  trail  across  Mississippi  to  Nashville,  sometimes 
riding,  but  oftener  walking.  The  owners  or  captains  of  the  flat- 
boats  were  more  provident  as  a  rule,  and  after  the  sale  of  their 
cargoes  and  boats,  were  left  with  a  handsome  profit  as  a  result 
of  their  venture. 

Speaking  of  the  rivermcn  of  these  days.  Ben  Cassidy  writes  in 
his  History  of  Louisville:  "The  bargemen  were  a  distinct  class 
of  people,  whose  fearlessness  of  character,  recklessness  of  habits, 

and  la.xity  of  morals,  rendered  them  a  niarked  ])eople In 

the  earlier  stages  of  this  sort  of  navigation,  their  trips  were  dan- 
gerous, not  only  nn  account  of  the  Indians  whose  hunting-ground 
bounded  their  track  on  either  side,  but  also  becau.se  the  shores 
of  both  rivers  (Ohio  and  Mississippi)  were  infested  with  organized 
banditti,  who  sought  everv  occasion  to  rob  and  munler  the  owners 
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of  these  boats.  Besides  all  this,  the  Spanish  government  had  for- 
bidden tlie  navigation  of  the  lower  Mississippi  b}-  'the  Americans, 
and  tJuis,  hedged  in  every  way  by  danger,  it  became  the  boatmen 
to  cultivate  all  the  hardihood  and  wiliness  of  the  pioneer,  while 
it  led  them  into  the  possession  of  that  recklessness  of  independent 
freedom  of  manner,  which  even  after  the  causes  that  produced  it 
had  ceased,  still  clung  to  and  formed  an  integral  pai-t  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  western  bargeman The  crews  were  care- 
fully chosen.  A  "Kentuck,'  or  Kentuckian  was  considered  the  l^est 
man  at  the  pole,  and  a  'Canuck,'  or  French-Canadian,  at  the  <iar 
or  'cordclles,'  the  rope  used  to  haul  a  boat  up-stream.  Their  talk 
was  of  the  dangers  of  the  river;  of  "planters'  and  'sawyers,'  meaning 
tree  trunks  imbedded  more  or  less  firmly  in  the  river;  of  'rifiles,' 
meaning  ripples:  and  oi  'shoots'  or  rapids  (French  chutes).  It  was 
as  necessary  to  have  violins  on  board  as  to  have  whiskey,  and  all 
the  traditions  in  song  or  picture  of  the  'jolly  boatman'  tlate  back 
to  that  by-gone  day." 

Among  the  many  famous  characters  of  those  days  was  the  her- 
culean Bill  Sedley,  as  skilled  with  a  sweep  as  he  was  quick  in  a 
figiit,  and  whose  bloody  end  in  a  saloon  brawl  is  still  recounted. 
Still  another  hero  of  the  days  of  the  barge  and  keel-boat  was  the 
redoubtable  INI  ike  Fink,  who  has  thus  described  himself:  "I  can 
outrun,  outhop,  throw  down,  drag  out  and  lick  any  man  in  the 
country.  I'm  a  Salt-river  roarer;  I  love  the  wimming  and  I'm 
chock  full  of  fight."  He  was  a  typical  leader  of  his  class  and 
many  marvelous  stories  are  told  of  this  man. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  about  the  animosity  engendered 
among  the  rivermen  toward  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 
River  life  at  once  underwent  a  great  change  as  the  steamboat  grad- 
ually supplanted  the  earlier  rude  craft  in  tlie  carrying  trade.  The 
"sounding  whistle"  blew  away  from  the  valleys  much  that  was 
picturesque,  and  well  developed  muscles  no  longer  commanded  the 
same  premium.  The  flatboat  did  not  pass  away,  but  the  okl-time 
rivermen,  as  a  type,  have  disappeared.  The  preceding  generation 
of  rivermen  were  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  superiors,  and 
they  were  sharply  divided  into  classes,  the  serving  and  the  served. 
Mike  Fink  was  "captain"  of  his  boat  and  the  master  of  his  men. 
On  the  steandjoat  this  class  division  is  now  reduplicated,  and  there 
are  found  four  general  classes,  the  proprietors,  navigators,  opera- 
tors, and  deck-hands. 

Riverton,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Caldwell  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  Ouachita  river  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Alountain 
&  Southern  R.  R..  about  4  miles  north  of  Columbia,  the  parish 
seat.  It  is  one  of  the  old  river  town?,  which  was  of  considerable 
importance  when  all  travel  and  transportation  was  by  water,  and 
since  the  railroads  were  built  it  has  continued  to  be  a  trading  and 
shipping  point  for  the  surrounding  cciuntry,  has  a  money  order 
postofticc.  telegraph  otifice.  etc. 

Roads. — From  the  records  available  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
authentic    account   of   the    roads   or   public    highways    during    the 
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Frencli  and  Spanish  dominations,  and  the  history  of  tlie  roads  dur- 
. iny:  the  early  years  of  the  American  domination  is  very  meager. 
An  act  of  Congress  in  Feb..  1811,  provided  that  5  per  cent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
shoidd  he  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads  as  the  legislature 
of  the  territory  might  prescribe.  Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  terri- 
torial legislature  enacted  on  April  11,  1811,  that  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $2,000  should  be  applied  to  open  and  establish  a  road  from 
Concordia  parish  to  Alexandria,  and  the  judge  of  Concordia  parish 
appointed  David  B.  Morgan,  William  Miller  and  Josiah  Johnston 
as  commissioners  to  superintend  the  construction  of  said  road.  At 
the  same  time  the  legislature  appropriated  S500  for  a  road  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  to  Avoyelles  parish;  $1,000  for  a  road 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  Opelousas :  .$500  to  improve  the  road  of  the 
canal  of  Lafourche  to  Lake  \'erret ;  51,000  to  improve  the  road 
which  crossed  Manchac's  point;  $750  to  open  a  road  across  the 
point  of  Piaquemine :  and  not  exceeding  S2,000  to  open  a  road  from 
Fort  Piaquemine  to  Pointe  a  la  Hache. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  a  century  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  to  learn  who  were  some  of  the  men  interested  in  public 
highways  at  that  early  date.  The  commissioners  for  the  road  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  to  Avoyelles  were  the  judge  of  Avov- 
elles  parish  and  Alexandre  Plauche ;  for  that  running  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Opelousas.  the  judges  of  the  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge  and 
Opelousas ;  for  the  Lafourche  canal  road  to  Lake  Verret,  Peter 
Aucoin  and  Stephen  A.  Hopkins ;  for  the  road  across  Manchac's 
point,  Stephen  A.  Hopkins,  Felix  Bernard  and  the  judge  of  Iber- 
ville parish;  for  the  road  across  Piaquemine  point,,  Felix  Bernard 
and  Amand  Hebert ;  and  for  the  road  from  Fort  Piaquemine  to 
Point  a  la  Hache.  the  judge  of  Plaquemines  parish.  Magloire 
Guichard  and  Thomas  Urquhart. 

The  saine  session  of  the  legislature  that  made  these  appropria- 
tions also  passed  acts  regulating  the  width  of  roads,  the  manner 
of  construction  and  repair,  etc.,  and  by  the  act  of  March  12,  1818, 
it  was  stipulated  that  '"roads  made  on  lands  with  a  water  front  on 
any  river  or  bayou  are  declared  public." 

Shortly  after  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  L'nion  as  a  state 
tlie  national  government  undertook  the  construction  of  a  great 
highway  from  Xashville  to  some  point  near  New  Orleans,  and  on 
Feb.  26,  1822,  the  state  legislature  passed  the  following  preamble 
and  act:  "Whereas  the  government  of  the  L'nited  States  have,  at 
great  expense  and  labour,  opened  and  completed  a  road  leading 
from  Xashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  the  town  of  Madison- 
ville,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  whereas,  the  keeping  the  same 
in  good  and  safe  repair-  will  be  of  great  pwblic  utility,  therefore. 
Be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  hands,  living  within 
5  miles  on  each  side  of  said  road,  within  the  parishes  of  Washington 
and  St.  Tammany,  and  who  are.  according  to  existing  road  laws  of 
the  state,  compelled  to  work  on  public  roads,  to  work  and  labour 
on  said  road  through  the  aforesaid  parishes  of  Washington  and  St. 
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Tammany,  not  more  than  12  days  in  one  year,  nor  more  than  6 
days  at  any  uue  time." 

Quite  a  number  (if  the  early  hii;;h\va}s  were  built  by  private  eor- 
porations  authorized  by  law.  and  were  operated  as  toll  roads,  liy 
the  act  of  Feb.  4.  1817,  Alexander  Uookter  was  L^ranted  the  ri^h't 
to  construct  and  ojierate  a  turnpike  road  from  the  courthouse  t<i 
the  town  of  Springfield  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helena  for  20  years,  at 
the  end  of  which' time  the  road  was  to  revert  to  and  become  the 
property  of  the  parish.  On  March  7,  1820,  the  Orleans  Turnpike 
company  was  incorporated — Xathan  Morse.  Alexander  Milne. 
James  Hopkins  and  their  associates  being  named  as  incorporators 
— and  given  a  franchise  for  2^  years  with  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  road  25  feet  wide  from  the  margin  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Natchitoches  Causeway  com- 
pany received  a  charter  from  the  legislature  on  April  2,  1832,  au- 
thorizing Pierre  Rosier,  X.  Prudhomme,  V.  Metoyer  and  otiiers 
to  build  a  toll  dike  over  the  branch  of  the  Red  river  called  Old 
river,  and  to  operate  the  same  for  a  period  of  25  years,  provided  the 
dike  was  built  within  800  yards  of  the  junction  of  Old  and  Little 
rivers.  The  "Orleans  &  Plaquemine  road  compan}-."  was  incor- 
porated by  the  act  of  March  11,  1836,  with  a  capital  of  S50.000.  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Carrollton  bank,  to  build  a 
highway  from  a  point  opposite  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  a  point 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  English  Turn.  Among 
the  incorporators  were  Joseph  B.  Wilkinson,  Arnaud  Lanaux, 
Thomas  H.  Saul.  Jules  \'illere.  and  George  B.  Wilkinson,  who  con- 
stituted the  first  board  of  directors.  The  Mandeville  &  Pearl  River 
road  company  was  chartered  by  the  act  of  Feb.  15.  1837,  to  con- 
struct a  toll  road  from  Mandeville  to  Pool's  bluff  on  the  Pearl  river, 
where  the  company  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
ferry.  The  incorporators  were  B.  Marigny.  John  Davis,  J.  H.  Do- 
mingon.  E.  Bertus  and  H.  Andry.  the  charter  was  for  50  ^-ears, 
and  the  capital  was  not  at  any  time  to  exceed  550,000.  These  illus- 
trations serve  to  show  how  some  of  the  state's  highways  were  con- 
structed. A  few  of  the  companies  thus  granted  charters  failed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation  and  forfeited 
their  rights,  though  most  of  the  roads  thus  authorized  were  con- 
structed and  operated  at  a  profit  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
when  they  reverted  to  the  state  and  became  public  thoroughfares. 

In  March.  1844.  the  legislature  directed  the  state  engineer,  or 
other  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  colored  convicts,  to  em- 
ploy such  convicts  in  building  a  road  frotn  a  point  near  Thibodeaux- 
ville  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  St.  James 
parish,  and  one  from  Grain's  store  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  to  Brusle's 
landing  on  the  Mississijipi,  and  to  make  necessary  repairs  on  the 
road  running  from  \'idalia  to  Harrisonburg.  This  was  probably 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  Louisiana  where  convict  labor 
was  employed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  public  roads, 
though  in  more  recent  years  parish  prisoners  and  convicts  in  the 
state  penitentiary  have  been  thus  employed  under  acts  of  the  gen- 
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cral  assembly,  and  the  constitution  of  189S  (Art.  292)  provides  that 
a  jiidy^e,  in  sentcncins^  prisoners,  when  the  punishment  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  parish  jail,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  a  line,  may 
order  such  prisoner  to  be  employed  on  the  roads,  bridpfes,  or  other 
pul)lic  works  of  the  parish,  and  certain  convicts  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary may  be  sentenced  to  work  on  the  roads  of  the  parish  in 
which  their  crimes  were  committed. 

The  construction  of  roads  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana  has  been  a 
problem  somewhat  difficult  of  solutK)n.  owins:  to  the  alluvial  soil 
and  the  scarcity  of  materia!  suitable  for  road-buildini^-.  But  in 
recent  years  the  attention  of  tiie  people  has  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  "good  roads  movement"  is  training  power  in  Louisiana 
as  well  as  in  other  states.  The  legislature  of  1906  made  it  unlawful 
"for  any  owner  or  user  of  water  from  artesian  wells  or  other  sources 
of  water  supply  to  allow  said  water  to  How  or  drain  on  any  public 
road  or  highway."  under  a  penalty  of  fine  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $25,  to  which  might  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail 
from  5  to  30  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  legislature  of  1908  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  9  members 
of  the  house  and  6  of  the  senate,  was  appointed  to  "devise  ways 
and  means  for  a  better  system  of  working  the  public  roads  of  tlie 
state."  Gov.  Blanchard,  in  his  several  messages  to  the  general 
assembly  during  his  term  of  office,  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  good  roads ;  his  successor.  Gov.  Sanders,  is  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  to  delivering  public  addresses  on  the  subject,  and  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  immigration  is  also  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  With  all  these  influences  at  work,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  highways  of  Louisiana  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  a 
few  years. 

Roanoke,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  28  miles  east  of  I^ake 
Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  rice  district  of  south- 
western Louisiana,  has  a  rice  mill,  a  money  order  postoffice.  tele- 
graph and  express  offices  and  is  the  trading  and  shipping  center 
for  a  considerable  district.     The  population  in  1900  was  31. 

Robeline,  a  modern  railroad  town  in  the  w^estern  part  of  Natchi- 
toches parish,  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  about 
14  miles  southwest  of  Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  As  related  in 
the  history  of  Natchitoches  parish,  settlements  were  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bayou  Adois  (old  spelling  Adayes)  as  early  as 
1711,  when  the  Capuchin  fathers  visited  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Red  and  Sabine  rivers  and  established  their  missions  among  them. 
There  were  a  number  of  settlers  in  this  vicinity  early  in  the  centurv, 
but  no  town  existed  until  the  railroad  was  built  in  1881.  On  May 
1  of  that  year  the  town  of  Robeline  was  surveyed  and  in  September, 
families  began  moving  to  the  town,  houses  and  stores  were  built, 
and  in  1884  a  steam  mill  and  cotton-gin  were  constructed.  The 
academy  was  built  and  opened  for  school  purposes  in  March.  1883. 
Robeline  has  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Catholic  churches,  a  bank,  a 
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money  order  postoffice.  express  and  telegraph  ofifices,  a  good  retail 
trade,  and  in  I'W  liad  a  population  of  464. 

■Robertson,  Edward  White,  lawyer,  soldier  and  politician,  was 
born  near  Xaslnille,  Tenn.,  June  13,  1823.  When  he  was  about 
two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Iberville  parish.  La.,  where 
he  attended  the  common  schools.  He  then  continued  his  studies 
in  the  Centenary  college  of  Louisiana,  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  and 
the  L'niversity  of  Xashville.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he 
enlisted  in  tlie  2nd  Louisiana  volunteers  as  an  orderly  sergeant  and 
6erved  with  that  regiment  until  it  was  disbanded.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  in  1847-49,  and  in  1850  graduated  in  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  He  began  practice 
in  Iberville  parish;  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1853; 
entered  the  Confederate  service  in  1862  as  a  captain  in  the  27th 
Louisiana  infantry;  was  captured  at  the  surrender  of  V'icksburg, 
and  after  the  war  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Baton 
Rouge.  He  was  elected  to  the  45th,  46th,  47th  and  50th  Congresses 
and  died  at  Washington.  D.  C.  Aug.  2,  1887. 

Robertson,  Samuel  Matthews,  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress, 
was  born  at  Plaqueminc.  La.,  Jan.  1,  1852.  He  attended  the  Collegi- 
ate institute  at  Baton  Rouge  and  in  1874  graduated  at  the  Louisiana 
State  university.  He  then  studied  law  and  in  1877  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to  represent  East  Baton  Rouge 
parish  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  then  for 
some  time  professor  of  natural  history  and  commandant  of  the 
cadets  in  the  Louisiana  State  university,  and  was  elected  to  the 
50th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Edward  W.  Robertson.  He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1890 
and  was  reelected  at  each  succeeding  election  until  1904,  represent- 
ing the  6th  Louisiana  district  as  a  Democrat.  In  1904  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Gei:'rge  K.  Favrot. 

Robertson,  Thomas  Boiling,  third  governor  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  born  in  Prince  George  county,  Va.,  in  1773,  a  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  ( Boiling)  Robertson.  He  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  college  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state,  but  soon  afterward  removed  to  Louisiana.  Gov.  Claiborne 
appointed  him  attorney-general  of  tlie  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in 
1807  he  became  secretary  of  the  territory,  with  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  executive  in  the  event  of  the  death,  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  governor.  When  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  state  in  1812  he  was  elected  the  first  representative  in  Congress, 
which  office  he  held  by  repeated  reelections  until  1818,  when  he 
resigned.  While  a  member  of  Congress  he  went  abroad  and  the 
letters  he  wrote  from  France  were  published  in  book  form  in  1816 
under  the  title  of  "Events  in  Paris."  In  1820  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  as  a  Democrat,  on  which  ticket  he  had  been 
elected  to  Congress.  Gov.  Robertson  believed  in  popular  education 
and  did  all  he  could  to  further  it  during  his  term  of  office.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Legion  of  Louisiana,"  a  fine  military 
organization.    About  a  month  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
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governor,  he  resigned  to  become  U.  S.  judge  for  the  district  of 
Louisiana.  He  married  Leila,  daughter  of  Fulwar  Skipwith,  and 
died  at  White  Sulp'.uir  Springs,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1828. 

Robertson's  Administration. — Gov.  Robertson  was  inaugurated 
on  Dec.  18,  1820.  in  iiis  inaugural  address  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  the  year  before  would  not  be 
ratified,  as  he  regarded  it  too  high  a  price  for  Florida  to  abandon 
Texas,  "to  whicli  our  title,  according  to  the  president  and  secretary 
of  state,  is  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  that  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  itself."  He  added  his  enflorsement  to  Gov.  Villere's  recoiii- 
mendations  with  regard  to  protection  against  yellow  fever,  but 
offered  no  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which  this  protection 
was  to  be  accomplished.  After  eulogizing  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  the  best  government  on  earth,  he  admitted  that  it 
had  not  been  just  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  matter  of  her 
public  lands.  Said  he:  "The  public  domain  in  Louisiana  before  the 
change  of  government,  was  parceled  out  and  given  to  those  who 
would  emigrate  and  settle  in  the  country.  Xow  it  is  neither  given 
away  nor  sold,  and  extensive  tracts  which,  if  inhabited,  would  add 
to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  state,  still  remain  waste  and 
uncultivated.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  although  it  is  admitted  that,  with  respect  to  us, 
there  are  great  and  peculiar  difficulties,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
soon  be  placed  in  a  situation  as  eligible  as  the  other  frontier  states 
of  the  Union." 

A  short  time  before  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Robertson  the  leg- 
islature had  chosen  Messrs.  Thomas.  Grymes  and  Todd  for  presi- 
dential electors,  and  in  December  their  votes  were  cast  for  Monroe 
and  Tompkins  for  reelection.  The  census  of  1820  showed  the  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  to  be  large  enough  to  entitle  the  state  to  three 
representatives  in  Congress  and  in  1821  the  legislature  divided  the 
state  into  three  districts.  (See  Congressional  Districts.)  At  the 
same  time  the  state  was  reapportioned  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  as  to  provide  for  the  equitable  representation  of  the  in- 
crease in  population. 

Gov.  Robertson  must  have  been  something  of  a  pessimist,  though 
his  complaints  were  not  always  without  some  foundation.  In  his 
message  to  the  legislature  on  Jan.  9.  1822,  he  found  fault. with  the 
general  government  because  it  had  not  strengthened  the  defenses 
of  Louisiana,  while  it  had  spent  large  sums  "on  distant  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  positions."  He  also  again  criticised  the 
policy  of  the  nation  in  not  making  some  provision  for  the  distribution 
and  settlement  of  the  public  domain,  and,  concerning  the  donation 
of  lands  for  educational  purposes,  said:  "It  is  estimated  that 
already  7.9W.90Z  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  lands  on  the  west  of  the  same,  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner,  will  give  to  the  whole  appropriation  a  value  amounting 
in  money  to  nearly  $30,000,000.  I  now  ask,  of  all  this  how  much 
have  we  received?     How  much  can  we  ever  hope  to  receive?    The 
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reservation  of  tlie  16tli  section,  in  a  general  survey,  will,  most  com- 
monly, be  founil  to  fall  to  the  west  in  swamps,  or  barren  prairies; 
to  the  .east  in  the  pine  woods ;  whilst  from  the  delay  of  the  h'ederal 
government  to  adjust  and  settle  land  claims  in  this  country,  no  por- 
tion of  the  ilomain  of  value,  now  belonging  to  the  public,  will  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  extent  on  which  to  locate  the  townships  intended 
in  their  munificence  to  be  bestowed  upon  us." 

The  legislature  of  1822  authorized  the  construction  of  that  i)art 
of  the  national  road  from  Xashville  to  Aladisonville,  lying  in  Lou- 
isiana; the  Pearl  and  Red  rivers  were  ordered  to  be  opened  to  navi- 
gation; a  new  judicial  district  was  established;  the  Louisiana 
Legion  was  organized  ;  and  the  governor  was  directed  to  borrow 
$250,000,  and  to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  locate  a  tract  of 
land  upon  which  to  erect  a  penitentiary.  At  this  session  Bernard 
Marigny  was  president  of  the  senate  and  Armand  Beauvais  speaker 
of  the  house.  At  the  session  which  met  on  Jan.  6,  1823,  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  H.  S.  Thibodaux  and  the  latter  by  Andre  B. 
Roman.  On  the  7th  the  governor  submitted  his  message,  in  which 
he  was  more  severe  than  ever  in  his  animadversions  on  the  "injus- 
tice and  neglect"  of  the  United  States  government  in  dealing  with 
the  public  domain  in  Louisiana,  and  in  providing  suitable  defenses 
aganst  "pirates  and  murderers  ravaging  the  neighboring  seas."  He 
referred  to  a  report  of  the  board  of  health,  and  recommended  that 
if  the  quarantine  had  accomplished  no  good  results  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  as  otherwise  it  was  an  obstacle  to  commerce.  At  this 
session  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  six 
gambling  houses  in  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  on  condition  that  each 
should  pay  annually  S5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  of  Orleans 
and  the  Charity  hospital. 

In  March,  1823.  Congress  ordered  the  examination  and  adjust- 
ment of  titles  to  the  land  lying  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Ri(5 
Hondo,  and  during  the  year  many  titles  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bastrop  grant  and  farther  east  were  confirmed.  By  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  in  March,  the  state  was  divided  into  two  districts 
for  the  U.  S.  court.  The  western  district  consisted  of  Attakapas, 
Opelousas.  Rapides.  Xatchitoches  and  Ouachita;  the  eastern  dis- 
trict included  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  state.  Although  two 
districts  were  thus  created,  one  judge  was  deemed  sufficient  for 
both.  He  was  to  hold  three  sessions  of  court  annually  in  Xew 
Orleans  for  the  eastern  district,  and  one  session  at  Opelousas  for 
the  western. 

On  Jan..  5.  1824,  Gov.  Robertson  sent  his  last  message  to  the 
general  assembly.  In  it  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
sanctioning  imprisonment  for  debt,  saying:  "The  spirit  of  our 
government,  the  epoch  at  which  we  live,  the  dictates  of  justice, 
and  the  feelings  of  every  lionest  heart,  all  revolt  against  this  odious 
legacy  of  ages  passed  away."  He  announced  that  the  general  .gov- 
ernment had  finally  made  S(ime  provision  for  the  defenses  of  the 
state,  and  that  Capt.  David  Porter  had  driven  the  pirates  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Louisiana  .coast,  though  he  still  complained  of  the 
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ililattiry  course  of  the  national  authorities  witli  regard  to  the  public 
(liiniain.     James   Brown.   U.  S.  senator,  resigned  his  seat  in   Dec, 

1823,  to  become  minister  to  France,  and  on  Jan.  15,  1824,  Josiah  S. 
Jolin.->ton  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy.  At  this  session  the  Touro 
free  library  association,  a  library  association  at  .\lexandria,  and 
the  Dank  of  Louisiana  were  incorporated,  and  provisions  made  for 
a  civil  code,  commercial  code  and  a  code  of  practice.    On  Nov.  \5. 

1824,  Gov.  Robertson  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  U.  S.  district 
judge,  and  Henry  S.  Thibodau.x.  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president 
e)f  the  state  senate,  became  acting  governor. 

-In  the  campaign  of  this  year  there  were  four  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor, viz.:  Henry  Johnson,  ex-Gov.  Jacques  Villere,  Bernard 
Marigny  and  Thomas  Butler.  Johnson  was  regarded  as  the  Amer- 
ican candidate  and  it  was  charged  by  some  of  \'illere"s  friends  that 
Marigny  had  been  induced  to  become  a  candidate  w^ith  a  view  to 
dividing  the  Creole  strength.  If  so  the  scheme  accomplished  its 
purpose,  for  when  the  returns  were  canvassed  by  the  legislature 
on  Xov.  17,  it  was  found  that  Johnson  had  received  2,847  votes; 
Villere,  1,831;  .Marigny.  1.427;  and  Butler,  184.  William  L.  Brent. 
Henry  H.  Gurle\-  and  Edward  Livingston,  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  18th  Congress  in  1822,  were  all  reelected,  but  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  state  was  divided.     (See  Electoral  Vote.) 

Robson,  a  \-iIlage  of  Caddo  parish,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  on  the  Red  river  and  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R., 
about  13  miles  southeast  of  Shreveport.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a 
landing  on  the  ri\er,  is  the  shipping  and  supply  point  for  the  rich 
Red  river  valley  farming  lands  in  which  it  is  located,  has  a  money 
order  postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a 
population  of  137. 

Rochelle,  a  village  of  Grant  parish,  is  situated  near  the  northeast 
corner  and  is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.  Rochelle  has  been  designated  as  the  eastern  terminus  oi  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R..  which  is  build- 
ing southeast  from  Pyburn.  It  is  an  important  shipping  town,  has 
a  money  order  postoffice  and  telegraph  station,  and  in  1900  had 
a  population  of  115. 

Rochester,  a  post-station  of  Jackson  parish,  is  about  3  miles 
southwest  of  Jonesboro,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles 
southwest  of  Vernon,  the  parish  seat. 

Rock,  a  postoffice  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Sabine 
parish,  is  near  the  Sabine  river,  about  12  miles  west  of  Orangcville, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  in  the  timber  region  east  of  the  Sabine 
river  and  has  important  lumbering  interests. 

Rocky  Mount,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Bossier  parish,  is 
about  10  miles  northeast  of  Benton,  the  parish  seat,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  a  division  of  the  Red  River  &  Rocky  Mount  R.  R. 
It  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  has  become  an  important  trading  and  shipping  point  for 
that  section  of  the  jiarish.     The  population  in  1900  was  ^2. 

Rodessa,  a  village  in  the  nurthwest  corner  (if  Caddxi  parish,  is  a 
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station  on  the  Kansas  City  Sdiuliern  K.  R..  about  35  miles  nwrih- 
west  of  Slirevei)urt.  the  [lari.-h  scat.  It  is  an  important  shipjjinu; 
point  for  hmibcr.  and  is  tlic  supi)l_\'  town  for  the  northwestern  [>art 
of  the  parish.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  ex- 
press offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  104. 

Rogers,  a  post-handet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Catahoula  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Catalniula  lake,  12  miles  east  of  i'ol- 
lock,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Rogillioville,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  West 
Feliciana  jjarish.  is  7  miles  east  of  Laurel  Hill,  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  15  miles  northeast  of  St.  Francisville,  the  parish  seat. 
It  is  an  old  town  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Rollins,  a  postoffice  in  the  western  part  of  Caddo  parish,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  west  end  of  Cross  lake,  about  3  miles  north  of  Green- 
wood, the  nearest  railroad  station  and  12  miles  west  of  Shreveport, 
the  parish  seat. 

Roman,  Alfred,  second  son  of  Gov.  Andre  B.  and  Aimee  (Parent) 
Roman,  was  born  on  his  father's  plantation  in  St.  James  parish 
in  1824.  He  was  a  student  in  Jefferson  college  at  the  time  the 
buildings  of  that  institution  were  destroyed  by  fire,  which  pre- 
vented liim  from  receiving  his  degree.  He  then  entered  the  law 
office  of  Etienne  ]\Iazureau.  one  of  the  leading  jurists  of  Louisiana, 
as  a  student,  and  in  his  21st  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  a 
youth  he  became  interested  in  public  questions  and  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  political  aft'airs  of  his  parish,  especially 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  when  he  "took  the  stump"  for 
Henry  Clay,  who  was  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  his  father.  In 
this  canvass,  although  not  yet  of  voting  age,  his  speeches  were 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  throngs  of  people,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  logic  and  eloquence  that  clung  to  him 
throughout  his  life.  When  about  25  years  of  age  he  married  Miss 
Felicie  Aime,  daughter  of  \'alcour  Aime,  and  gave  up  the  law  to 
engage  in  sugar  planting.  His  wife  died  in  I'aris  while  visiting 
France  with  her  husband  in  1858.  A  short  time  before  the  war 
Mr.  Roman  organized  a  cavalry  company  called  the  "Chasseurs  de 
St.  Jacques,"  and  early  in  1861  he  oft'ered  his  company  to  Gov. 
Moore  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  Upon  being  informed 
by  the  governor  that  infantry  was  needed  more  than  cavalry,  Capt. 
Roman's  men  readily  consented  to  the  change,  and  the  company 
entered  the  service  as  part  of  the  18th  Louisiana  infantry,  of  which 
Capt.  Roman  subsequentlv  became  colonel.  After  the  war  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sallie  Rliett.  daughter  of  Senator  Robert  P..  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina,  and  set  about  retrieving  his  fortunes  that  were  lost 
by  the  war,  but  through  floods  and  other  disasters  he  was  irre- 
trievably ruined.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  later  Gov.  Wiltz  appointed  him  judge  of  one  section  of 
the  Xew  Orleans  criminal  court,  where  he  made  a  brilliant  and 
irreproachable  record,  ^\'hilc  serving  in  this  capacity  he  wrote 
"The  Militarv  Operations  of  General  Peauregard."  Judge  Roman 
died  in  1892.' 
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Roman,  Andre  Bienvenu,  the  6th  and  also  the  8th  governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry, 
Marcii  5,  1795.  His  ancestors  came  to  Louisiana  from  Dauphine, 
France,  about  1740.  Jacques  Roman,  the  father  of  the  governor, 
was  at  one  time  one  of  tlie  leading  cattle  raisers  of  the  Attakapas 
country,  but  later  removed  to  St.  James  parish  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful sugar  planter,  .\ndre  B.  Roman  was  graduated  at  St. 
Mary's  college.  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1815,  returned  to  his  native 
state  and  bought  a  sugar  plantation  in  St.  James  parish,  and  the 
following  year  married  Aimee  Franqoise  Parent.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature ;  was 
speaker  of  that  body  for  4  years;  parish  judge  for  two  years,  and 
in  1830  again  became  speaker  of  the  house.  On  Jan.  31,  1831,  he 
was  inaugurated  governor.  .-Kt  the  close  of  his  term  of  four  years 
he  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  E.  D.  White,  but  in  1838  he  was  again 
elected  governor  and  served  another  term  of  four  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  firm  and  unyielding  in  support  of  a  cause 
he  believed  to  be  right,  and  his  administrations  were  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  progress.  W.  H.  Sparks  says:  "Of  all  the  creole  popula- 
tion, A.  B.  Roman  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  talented.  *  *  *  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
great  ability,  and.  after  Claiborne,  with  more  satisfaction  to  the 
people  than  any  man  who  ever  filled  the  office."  L'pon  retiring 
from  the  governor's  office  in  1843,  he  refused  to  reenter  the  political 
arena,  though  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conventions 
of  1845  and  1852,  and  to  the  secession  convention  in  1861.  He  had 
been  allied  with  the  Whig  party  and  was  opposed  to  secession,  but 
yielded  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  remained  steadfast  in  his 
allegiance  'to  his  state.  He  was  one  of  the  three  peace  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Washington  by  the  Confederate  government  in 
1861,  to  confer  with  the  Federal  authorities  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  peaceful  separation  of  the  North  and  South.  Being  too  old  for 
military  service,  Gov.  Roman  did  not  enter  the  army,  but  he  sent 
his  sons  to  the  support  of  the  Confederacy,  and  when  the  state  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  troops  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  deeds  and 
mortgages  in  Xew  Orleans  by  Gov.  Wells  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  while  he  was  walking 
along  the  street.  Jan.  26,  1866.  x\  few  days  later  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  "to  go  into  mourning  for  30  days,  tender  the 
sympathy  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  relatives  of  the  governor, 
and  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body." 

Roman's  Administration. — Go\-,  Roman  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  Jan.  31.  1831.  His  inaugural  address  has  been  characterized  as 
'"well  written  and  judicious."  He  expressed  his  gratitude  that  his 
election  was  not  due  to  partv  spirit,  showing  "that  in  Louisiana 
we  are  all  Louisianians,  and  that  we  all  belong  equally  to  the 
great  .\nierican  family."  Fie  referred  to  the  growth  of  the  liberal 
spirit  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  the  nnllifiers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  the  greater  part  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  the  subjects 
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of  education  and  internal  improvements.  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  paid  st)me  attention  to  tlie  attitude  of  the  general  government 
on  the  question  of  the  public  lands,  but.  owing  to  the  proxmiity  i.f 
the  time  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  said:  "1  abstain,  at 
this  time,  from  submitting  to  your  consideration  various  repre- 
sentations wliich  we  ought  to  address  to  the  general  government, 
in  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  rights  that  they  seem  disposed 
to  forget,  but  which  they  must  acknowledge  as  sacred,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  violating  treaties." 

In  July,  1830.  the  people  of  France  had  revolted  against 
Charles  X  and  elected  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  In 
March,  1831,  the  Louisiana  house  of  representatives  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  Charles  Gayarre  was  chairman,  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  French  people,  congratulating  them  upon  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  revolution.  The  address  was  reported 
and  adopted  on  the  24th.  a  copy,  printed  on  vellum  paper,  was  sent 
to  William  C.  Rives,  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  That  body  notified  Mr.  Rives 
that  they  could  not  receive  it  unless  it  came  through  the  French 
executive  department.  Gen.  Sebastiani,  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  declined  to  receive  it  because  it  came  from  a  state 
legislature,  and  under  the  Federal  system  a  foreign  government 
could  hold  no  direct  relations.  Thus  the  subtle  intricacies  of  diplo- 
macy thwarted  the  design  of  the  Louisiana  legislature. 

Early  in  the  year  1832  numerous  meetings  were  held  in  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  approval  of  President  Jackson's 
course  in  dealing  with  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina.  One  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  declared  that  "The  citizens  of  the  several 
states  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States:  their  primary  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  United  States,  and  no  legislation  nor  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  any  state  can  absolve  its  citizens  from  that 
allegiance  or  excuse  acts  committed  in  violation  thereof."  The 
question  also  pla\  ed  an  important  part  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  that  year,  which  was  the  most  important  and  exciting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  up  to  that  time.  The  popular  vote  was  4,094  for 
Antlrew  Jackson,  and  2,522  for  Henry  Clay.  During  the  summer 
of  1832  the  state  was  scourged  by  Asiatic  cholera,  more  than  5.000 
deaths  resulting  from  the  epidemic  in  Xew  C)rleans.  while  many 
negroes  died  on  the  plantations.  A  large  number  of  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  also  occurred.  This  year  the  state  bought  the  old 
building  of  the  charity  hospital  in  Canal  street  for  a  state  house. 
to  take  the  place  of  the  government  house  that  had  l)een  destroyed 
by  fire  some  years  before,  and  a  penitentiary  was  built  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  annual  session  of  the  legislature  was  convened  on  Jan.  7, 
1833,  and  was  organizedd)y  the  election  of  Charles  Derbignv  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  Alcee  La  llranche  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
his  message  Gov.  Roman  declared  the  attemjn  of  South  Carolina 
'to  nullify  the  laws  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Union,  and  rejoiced  that  "'sucii  doctrines  find  no  advocates 
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in  Louisiana."  Referring  to  tlie  tinancial  condition  of  the  state,  he 
said  the  L'nion  bank,  organized  in  1832.  liad  prexented  in  a  great 
measure  the  disastrous  results  that  might  have  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  large  sums  by  the  Dank  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  and  an- 
nounced the  banking  ca])ital  of  the  state  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1832  as  being  825.873.43U,  The  legislature  was  evidently  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  governor  on  the  question  of  nullification,  for  on 
Feb.  4  a  joint  committee  of  tlie  two  houses  reported  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote: 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  justified 
neither  by  necessity  nor  law;  that  the  whole  course  of  her  policy 
is  calculated  to  involve  the  L'nion  in  unnatural  excitement,  and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  weaken  tlie  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

■■Resolved,  That  it  becomes  the  duty,  and  it  is  the  determination, 
of  Louisiana  to  support  the  integrity  of  the  L'nion.  when  assailed 
either  by  internal  commotion  or  foreign  aggression." 

The  committee  on  Federal  relations  made  a  long  report,  recom- 
mending a  series  of  similar  resolutions,  and  Fortier  says:  "When 
viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana  in  Feb.,  1833,  sound  strange  indeed." 

At  the  legislative  session  which  met  on  Dec.  9,  1833,  Alexander 
Porter  was  elected  L'.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  \acancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  steamboat 
accident.  In  his  message  to  this  session  the  governor  announced 
that  the  cholera  had  again  ravaged  the  state  in  1833.  and  that  yellow 
fever  had  appeared  in  New  Orleans  before  the  people  had  fully 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  disastrous  visitations,  the  industries  of  the  state 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Tiie  political  campaign  of  1834  aroused  considerable  interest. 
Gov.  Roman  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  on  the  \\  hig  ticket: 
Judge  J.  B.  Dawson  was  known  as  the  ■'Jackson  candidate :" 
Edward  D.  Wliite  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
Denis  Prieur,  mayor  of  Xew  Orleans  and  a  Jacksonian,  was  also 
a  candidate.  White  was  elected.  (See  White's  Administration.) 
The  opposing  candidates  in  1838  were  Gov.  Roman  and  Denis  - 
Prieur.  Roman  was  elected,  and  his  second  administration  began 
with  his  inauguration  on  Feb.  4.  1839.  In  his  inaugural  address  he 
said:  ''I  announced  before  the  election,  that  I  would  be  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  and  not  the  chief  of  a  party.  I  am  proud  to  re- 
peat that  declaration  here.  Recognizing  in  every  citizen  the  right 
to  act  and  to  think  freely,  in  relation  to  the  great  political  questions 
which  divide  us.  I  shall  know'how  to  respect  in  others  that  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  which  I  claim  for  myself.  Those  who  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  1)c  honest,  capable  and  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  merit  public  employments,  are  themselves,  in 
my  opinion,  unworthy  of  any."  This  utterance  shows  that  Gov. 
Roman,  while  a  Whig,  was  not  a  partisan.     He  did  not  subscribe 
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to  the  doctrine  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"'  and  coun- 
seled moderation  in  dealing  with  the  abolitionists,  notwithstanding 
their  incendiary  doctrines  had  found  favor  with  sonic  incnibcrs 
of  Congress  "whom  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  regard  as  affected 
with  mental  alienation." 

A  short  time  before  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Roman  a  botl_\-  oi 
armed  men  from  the  republic  of  Texas,  duly  organized  and  in 
command  of  an  officer,  had  crossed  the  border  into  Louisiana  and 
marched  to  Shreveport.  In  his  address  the  governor  referred  to 
this  invasion  as  being  "too  extraordinary  an  event  not  to  be  ncniced 
by  the  authorities  of  this  state,"  and  assured  the  general  assembly 
that  he  would  call  on  the  Federal  government  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tion  of  such  an  occurrence. 

In  the  legislative  session  to  which  this  address  was  delivered, 
Felix  Garcia  was  president  of  the  senate  and  \V'illiam  De  Buys  was 
speaker  of  the  house.  Among  the  acts  passed  were  those  increasing 
the  number  of  supreme  court  justices  to  five;  establishing  the  com- 
mercial court  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  reinstating  a  numl)er  of 
banks  that  had  violated  their  charters  by  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1837;  and  providing  for  a  loan  of  5500,000  to  th.e  Clin- 
ton &  Port  Hudson  railroad.  The  old  French  and  Spanish  laml 
claims  in  the  state  still  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition  and  a 
series  of  rather  trenchant  resolutions  were  adopted — couclied  in 
courteous  language — insisting  on  some  definite  action  b)'  Congress 
looking  to  their  final  settlement. 

The  general  assembly  of  1840  met  on  Jan.  7,  with  the  same 
officers  as  at  the  preceding  session.  In  his  message  the  governor 
treated  of  the  financial  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  panic  of  1837,  and  attrib- 
uted the  destruction  of  credit  to  the  refusal  of  President  Jackson 
to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  "The  state  banks," 
said  he,  "from  that  time,  no  more  restrained,  and  freed  from  the 
control  that  prevented  their  increase  when  wanting  the  basis  of 
solid  capital,  began  to  multiply  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  They 
extended  their  discounts  beyond  measure,  and  have  since  inundated 
the  Union  with  an  unprotected  paper  currency.  Extravagant  spec- 
ulations were  the  necess.iry  result  of  this  new  order  of  things: 
all  classes  of  society  were  hurried  along;  no  project  was  too  vast 
or  too  chimerical  not  to  be  attempted  by  individuals,  corporations, 
and  even  legislatures."  Then  followed  some  good  advice  concern- 
ing the  banking  system,  though  but  little  beneficial  legislation  was 
enacted  during  the  session. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
to  visit  the  city  again  on  Jan.  8,  1840.  At  the  request  of  the  legis- 
lature the  invitation  was  made  to  include  the  entire  state,  and  the 
"Hero  of  New  Orleans"  became  the  guest  of  Louisiana,  the  general 
assembly  appropriating  S5,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  rcccji- 
tion.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  act  was  passed  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  political  campaign  of  1840  was  full  of  interest  and   excite- 
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meiit.  Mass-meetings  of  both  parties,  well  attended,  were  held  in 
all  jKirts  of  the  state.  At  the  state  election  in  July  the  Whigs 
barely  held  their  own,  but  in  the  presidential  election  in  November 
Harrison  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of  nearly  10,000  votes. 
In  his  message  of  Jan.  4,  1841,  Gov.  Roman  alluded  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  ]ireceding  campaign  and  recommended  a  registry  law 
for  voters.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  not  yet  resumed  specie 
payment,  but  their  solvency  was  so  well  established  that  their 
notes  were  at  a  discount  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  "Their  paper," 
eaid  the  governor,  "is  in  demand  throughout  the  West,  and  forms 
very  nearly  the  only  circulation  of  a  neighboring  state."  In  re- 
viewing the  situation  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1839  the  state  owed  the  banks  $75,000,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  1841  the  debt  had  increased  to  $850,000.  "This 
simple  statement  suffices  to  show  the  danger  of  increasing  too  much 
the  facilities  of  borrowing." 

Several  bills,  purporting  to  be  internal  improvement  measures 
and  authorizing  issues  of  state  bonds  in  favor  of  corporations,  were 
vetoed  by  the  governor.  The  vetoes  created  intense  dissatisfaction. 
Nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  state  assailed  the  governor  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  burned  in  effigy  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry, 
but  he  stood  firm  and  iiis  judgment  was  soon  appreciated  by  the 
people  when  the  excitement  had  died  away  sufficiently  to  permit 
them  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  the  situation.  The  legislature 
of  1842  established  a  "Board  of  Currency"  to  control  the  operations 
of  insolvent  banks,  "to  examine  and  publish  their  real  situation." 
and  the  result  was  a  number  of  bank  failures,  but  those  that  with- 
stood the  storm  were  stronger  than  before. 

The  candidates  for  governor  in  1842  were  Alexandre  Mouton  and 
ex-Gov.  Henry  Johnson.  Mouton's  majority  was  about  1,600.  On 
Jan.  3,  1843,  Gov.  Roman  sent  his  last  message  to  the  general 
assembly.  In  it  he  said:  "I  leave  the  office  with  which  I  have 
been  honored,  with  the  painful  conviction  of  having  done  very  little 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  of  having  often  failed  in  preventing 
what  was  injurious.  It  afTords  me  some  relief,  however,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  have  refused  my  signature  to  various  bills  which,  but 
for  my  disapproval,  would  have  added  to  the  debts  of  the  state  the 
sum  of  $7,185,000,  and  that  the  act  which  binds  us  to  pay,  without 
any  consideration,  S500,000  for  the  Clinton  &  Port  Hudson  railroad 
does  not  bear  my  name.  My  true  consolation  is  in  the  certainty 
that  distress,  in  a  country  so  endowed  with  every  element  of  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  cannot  be  durable.  The  greatness  of  our  re- 
sources has,  for  some  years  past,  tended  to  lead  us  astray.  We 
thought  them  without  limit,  and  abandoned  ourselves  to  under- 
takings and  speculations  far  beyond  our  real  strength.  The  errors 
of  the  past  will  not  be  without  their  benefit,  if  they  serve  as  beacons 
to  warn  us  from  similar  mistakes  in  future.  *  *  *  Louisiana  may 
yet  be  prosperous  and  happv,  if  the  means  which  we  still  retain  are 
administered  with  that  prudence  and  economy  which  should  ha\e 
been  alwavs  observed." 
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With  this  wise  counsel  Gov.  Roman's  achninistration  came  to  an 
end.  Un  Jan.  30,  1843.  lie  turned  the  office  over  to  his  successnr 
and  retired  to  private  life,  hearinn:  with  him  the  respect  and  best 
wishes  of  the  pciii)le  of  the  state. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Visit  of.— Oct.  26.  1903,  was  a  red  letter  dav 
in  the  calendar  oi  the  Crescent  City.  On  the  3d  official  notiticatiun 
was  received  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  a  few  cases  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  city,  the  president  would  visit  Xew  Orleans  on  the 
26th,  and  prcj^arations  were  at  once  commenced  for  giving:  I'im  a 
suitable  reception.  An  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  two  United  States  senators.  Congressmen  Meyer  and 
Davey,  the  mayor  of  Xew  Orleans,  representatives  of  the  cotton, 
sugar,  stock  and  real  estate  exchanges,  the  progressive  union,  the 
board  of  trade,  the  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  association,  and 
a  large  number  of  prominent  citizens,  assumed  the  management  of 
all  the  details  of  the  president's  visit,  and  the  program  they  ar- 
ranged was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  showing  that  they  had 
done  their  work  well.  The  special  train  bearing  the  nation's  chief 
executive  was  met  at  Hammond  by  Congressmen  Meyer  and 
Davey,  and  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  26th  it  arrived  at  the  Stuyvesant 
docks,  where  it  was  met  by  the  governor,  mayor,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  army  and  navy  representatives.  After  a 
brief  reception  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  river 
reception  committee  and  conducted  on  board  the  Southern  Pacific 
steamship  "Comus"  for  a  view  of  Xew  Orleans  harbor.  The  ves- 
sel proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Texas  &  Pacific  terminals, 
then  turned  and  passed  down  the  stream  as  far  as  Chalmette,  being 
saluted  along  the  route  by  the  whistles  of  the  various  steam  craft 
in  the  harbor.  About  11  o'clock  the  Comus  landed  at  the  Harrison 
sheds,  where  a  procession  was  formed  which  moved  over  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city  to  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  where  the  presi- 
dent was  tendered  a  luncheon  and  a  reception  in  the  palm  garden. 
At  5  :30  p.  m.  Mr.  Roose\elt  and  his  party  were  conducted  to  the 
steamer  Magnolia  at  the  Harrison  sheds  for  the  voyage  eastward. 
Two  incidents  of  the  president's  visit  are  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  As  the  procession  was  passing  Lee  circle  7,000 
school  children  greeted  the  president  by  singing  "America"  with 
a  vigor  that  called  forth  approving  remarks  from  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  after  the  main  reception  at  the  St.  Charles  the  president  was 
invited  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  watch  charm,  representing  miniature  United  States  and 
Confederate  Bags,  the  stars  of  which  were  small  diamonds,  the 
presentation  speech  being  made  by  Gen,  A.  B.  Booth,  commander 
of  the  Louisiana  division  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  to 
which  the  president  responded  with  a  few  brief  but  appropriate 
remarks.  The  interweaving  of  the  flags  was  intended  to  typify 
a  reunited  country,  and  the  same  spirit  was  manifest  throughout 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  jiresident's  visit. 

Rosa,  a  i)ost-\illage  in  the  northeastern  part  of  St.  Landry  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  13  miles  north- 
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cast  of  Opelousas,  the  parisli  seat.     It  has  a  telegraph  office,  and  is 
a  trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Rosati,  Joseph,  1st  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  was 
Ixirn  at  Sora.  Italy,  Jan.  30,  1789.  He  belonged  to  the  Lazarists, 
and  was  educated  at  the  House  of  Monte  Citorio,  Rome,  where  he 
studied  under  I'ather  De  Andreis,  later  the  superior  of  Lazarists 
in  America.  Rosati  studied  English  and  it  was  because  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  language  that  he  went  to  Baltimore  with 
liishop  Dubourg,  as  a  missionary  in  1815.  He  spent  one  year  near 
IJardstown,  Ky.,  and  from  there  went  to  St.  Louis,  arriving  on 
Oct.  11,  1817.'  In  1820  Father  Rosati  succeeded  Father  Andreis, 
his  former  teacher,  as  superior  of  the  Lazarists  in  America,  a 
position  which  carried  with  it  that  of  superior  of  the  house  and 
seminary  at  Barrens,  Mo.  The  Lazarist  house  at  this  time  was 
nothing  but  a  number  of  log  huts.  In  addition  to  building  up  the 
house,  the  superior  was  professor  of  logic  and  theology.  In  1823 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubourg;  was  consecrated 
liishop  of  Tenagre,  at  Xew  Orleans,  March  2^,  1824,  but  continued 
to  reside  at  St.  Louis  until  Bishop  Dubourg  resigned,  when  he 
went  to  Xew  Orleans,  remaining  there  until  1827.  Pope  Leo  XII 
made  Rosati  first  bishop  of  St.  Louis ;  he  changed  his  residence  to 
St.  Louis,  but  continued  his  relations  as  bishop  of  X'ew  Orleans 
until  the  new  bishop  was  appointed.  Rosati  assisted  the  Jesuits 
in  various  ways,  and  in  1829  he  put  the  college  (now  the  University 
of  St.  Louis)  under  their  care.  He  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing in  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Sisters  of  the  Visita- 
tion, Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  other 
religious  orders.  It  was  under  his  care  that  the  St.  Louis  hospital 
was  established  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  one  of 
the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America.  He  foimded  orphan 
asylums,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions; consecrated  the  cathedral  at  St.  Louis  on  Oct.  28,  1834; 
took  an  important  part  in  councils  of  the  church  at  Baltimore; 
became  well  known  as  a  writer;  went  to  Rome  in  1840,  and  was 
sent  as  apostolic  delegate  to  Hayti  to  try  and  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  republic  and  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  reor- 
ganize the  church  in  Hayti.  Having  concluded  satisfactory  settle- 
ments with  the  Haytian  government,  he  returned  to  Italy  and  was 
appointed  assistant  prelate  to  the  pontifical  throne.  He  died  in 
Rome,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  America,  Sept.  23,  1843. 

Rosedale,  a  village  of  Iberville  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou 
Crosse  Tete  and  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about 
17  miles  northwest  of  Plaquemine,  the  parish  seat,  in  a  cvpress 
district,  has  sawmills  and  other  lumbering  industries,  and  is  the 
supply  town  for  a  considerable  district.  Rosedale  has  a  money 
order  postoffice,  telegraph  statit)n  and  cxjiress  office,  and  in  1900 
reported  a  iiopulation  of  300. 

Rosefield,  a  ("ostoffice  in  the  northern  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  I'dack  ri\er,  about   12  miles  east 
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of  Standard,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  15  miles  northwest  of 
Harrisonljuri:,  tlie  parish  seat. 

Roseland,  uiie  of  the  largest  towns  in  Tangipahoa  parish,  is  on 
'  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R..  3  miles  north  of  Amite,  the  parish  seat, 
in  the  great  truck  farming  district  that  supplies  the  northern  mar- 
kets with  earl}'  vegetables  and  berries,  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 
which  are  shipped  from  this  town  each  spring.  It  has  a  monev 
order  iJostoltice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  good  mercantile 
establisiimcnts  and  schools,  and  its  population  in   1900  was   1.320. 

Roselius,  Christian,  lawyer,  came  to  Xew  Orleans  as  a  redemj)- 
tioner  about  the  time  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  state.  I'"or  some  time  he  was  compelled  to  work  under  the  re- 
demptioner's  contract  to  repay  his  passage  money,  but  by  his 
indomitable  will  and  industry  he  finally  became  his  own  master. 
He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  won  distinction 
as  an  attorney.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1845.  served  as  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  was  the 
lawyer  who  drew  the  will  of  John  McDonogh.  (q.  v.)  Mr.  Rose- 
lius was  a  Whig  in  his  politics  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
serve  his  party  as  a  campaign  orator,  being  a  clear  and  effective 
reasoner  and  a  forcible  speaker.  A  writer  in  the  Bee  in  1847  said 
of  him:  "In  his  disposition,  he  is  munificent  to  a  fault,  and  has 
given  more,  perhaps,  to  his  friends  than  he  has  put  into  his  pocket ; 
for  though  his  business  is  heavy  and  extensive,  yet  he  is  far  from 
being  rich.  *  *  *  He  is  one  made  to  adorn  any  station  how- 
ever elevated." 

Rosepine,  a  village  of  \'ernon  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  R.  R.,  4  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  parish  and  15  miles  south  of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  long  leaf  pine  forest  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Sabine  rivers  and  has  important  lumber  industries.  It 
has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices, 
and  is  the  principal  trading  and  shipping  point  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  parish.     Its  population  in  1900  was  75. 

Rosin. —  (See  Xaval  Stores.) 

Rouquette,  Adrien,  author,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb. 
13,  1813.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  de  Nantes.  France,  and 
then  spent  ten  years  in  traveling  over  Europe.  Returning  to 
.America  and  to  his  Louisiana  home,  he  became  interested  in  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  St.  Tammany  parish,  settled  among  them  and 
taught  many  of  them  to  read  and  write.  The  Indians  called  him 
"Chata  Ima."  In  1845  he  received  the  priestly  orders  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  but  continued  among  his  Choctaw  friends  until  18S'->. 
when  his  health  failed  and  he  went  to  Xew  Orleans.  There  he 
was  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  sisters  of  charity  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  July  15,  1887.  Father  Rou- 
quette was  the  author  of  several  prose  and  poetical  works.  (See 
Literature.) 

Rouquette,  Frangois  Dominique,  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New   Orleans.   La..  Jan.  2,   1810.     After  attending  the  public  and 
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private  schools  of  his  native  city  he  went  to  France  and  completed 
his  education  in  the  Collet^e  de  Xantes.  In  1838  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  William 
Rawle  of  riiiladclphia.  I'a.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
found  the  practice  of  his  profession  uncongenial,  so  he  gave  up 
the  law  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  literar}-  pursuits.  A  list  of  his  principal  poems  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "Literature."  Like  his  brother  Adrien.  he  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  and  he  published  in  French 
and  Fnglish  a  work  on  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Rousseau,  Lovell  H.,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was  born  at  Stanford, 
Lincoln  county.  Kv.,  Aug.  4.  1818:  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Bloomfield,  Ind. ;  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Indiana  legislature;  was  a  captain  in  the 
2nd  Indiana  regiment  during  the  ^lexican  war,  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  bravery  at  Buena  \'ista ;  and  after  the  war  located  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  attained  prominence  as  a  criminal  lawyer. 
.At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  lie  established  Camp  Joe  Holt, 
near  JefFersonville,  Ind.:  was  made  brigadier-general  on  Oct.  6, 
1861 ;  fought  at  Shiloh,  I'erryville,  Murfreesboro  and  in  the  Nash- 
ville campaign:  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  Congress  in  1864, 
and  on  Nov.  30,  1865,  resigned  from  the  army  to  take  his  seat.  In 
June,  1866,  he  made  a  personal  assault  on  Congressman  J.  B. 
drinnel!  of  Iowa,  and  his  expulsion  was  recommended  by  a  major- 
ity of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate,  but  the  house  adopted 
the  minority  report  and  voted  to  reprimand  him.  Gen.  Rous- 
seau dodged  the  reprimand  by  resigning  his  seat,  tie  was  reelected 
to  Congress  in  1866;  in  1867  President  Johnson  appointed  him  a 
brigadier  in  the  regular  army  and  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Alaska.  On  July  28,  1868,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Louisiana,  succeeding  Gen.  R.  C.  Buchanan, 
and  remained  in  Louisiana  until  his  death  in  New  Orleans  on  Jan. 
7,  1869.  Gen.  Rousseau  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
other  commanders  during  the  reconstruction  days.  He  supported 
the  metropolitan  police  with  the  U.  S.  forces  at  his  command  and 
carried  out  the  policy  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  Southern 
states.  The  Louisiana  legislature,  on  Jan.  15,  1869,  passed  a  reso- 
lution extending  the  sympathy  of  that  body  to  Gen.  Rousseau's 
family. 

Routon,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Uushley  creek.  3  miles  northeast  of 
Jena,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  15  miles  southwest  of 
Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat. 

Row  Landing  (R.  R.  name  Wilhelm),  a  village  and  landing  on 
the  Mississippi  river  in  the  western  part  of  West  Feliciana  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation 
company,  about  12  miles  northwest  of  St.  Francisv  ille,  the  parish 
seat.  It  is  an  important  cotton  shipping  depot,  has  a  money  order 
l)osto(TK-e.  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  a  trading  center  for 
the  neighborhood. 
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Royal,  a  pnst-hanilet  in  the  eastern  part  of  Winn  parish,  is  situ- 
ated on  I'.eecii  creek,  about  3  miles  nortlieast  of  Ring\v(j()<i.  thi; 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  northeast  of  Winntield,  the 
parish  seat. 

Ruby,  a  p.wtot'hce  of  Rajiides  ])arish,  is  situated  2  miles  we-^t  of 
the  eastern  boundary,  5  miles  northeast  of  \\'hittint;ton,  the  nea^l.•:^t 
railroad  station,  antl  about  15  miles  southeast  of  .\le.\andria,  the 
parish  seat. 

Ruddock,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pontcharlrain  and  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Xew 
Orleans.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  truck  farming  districts  in  the 
state  and  furnishes  tlie  nearby  market  of  Xew  Orleans  with  \ege- 
tables  and  fruits.  Ruddock  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph, 
express  ofifices,  good  stores,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  "00. 
It  is  the  shipping  and  supph'  town  for  all  the  northeastern  jiart 
of  the  parish. 

Rugg,  a  post-hamlet  of  Union  parish,  is  located  on  the  I!a\"ou 
Corney,  about  8  miles  southeast  of  Farmervilie,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  station. 

Ruple,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Claiborne  parish,  is 
about  3  miles  southwest  of  Homer,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest 
railroad  town. 

Russellville,  the  second  seat  of  justice  of  Claiborne  parish,  was 
settled  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19tli  century.  A  rude  court- 
house and  still  ruder  jail  were  built  for  parish  purposes  and  a  store 
was  opened.  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Russell, 
who  donated  the  ground  and  urged  this  place  as  the  proper  loca- 
tion for  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  new  parish.  Several  desperadoes 
of  this  early  period  were  confined  in  the  rough  old  jail.  In  1829 
a  road  was  opened  between  Russellville  anil  Minden  lower  landing, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Dorcheat.  In  1836  the  seat 
of  justice  was  removed  to  Overton,  and  Russellville  soon  after  fell 
into  decay.  The  only  evidences  today  that  a  village  ever  existed, 
is  the  old  Kilgore  house,  which  stands  in  an  overgrown  clearing. 

Rust,  a  post-village  of  Iberia  parish,  is  situated  on  the  liayou 
Petite  Anse,  5  miles  southwest  of  Burke,  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  9  miles  west  of  Xew  Iberia,  the  parish  seat. 

Ruston,  the  seat  of  government  of  Lincoln  parish,  is  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  parish  at  the  junction  of  the  Vickslnu-g, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  rail- 
roads. It  is  one  of  the  new  towns  that  has  grown  since  the  \'icks- 
bnrg,  Shre\eport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  was  built.  \'ienna  was  the  first 
seat  of  justice  for  the  parish,  but  as  it  was  not  on  the  railroad  the 
merchants  there  moved  to  the  new  town  of  Ruston.  This  gave  the 
town  a  start  and  after  the  courthouse  was  moved  there  it  bccatiie 
the  center  of  trade  for  the  parish.  The  building  of  the  Chicago, 
^Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R..  n<irtli  and  south  through  the  parish 
increased  the  shijiping  facilities  and  it  developed  into  a  railroad 
and  wholesale  center.     The  repair  shops  of  the  \'icksburg,  Shreve- 
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port  &  Pacific  R.  R.  are  located  at  Ruston,  and  it  is  the  division 
licaiUiuartcrs  for  the  trainmen.  Located  in  the  great  long  leaf  pine 
forest  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  Ruston  is  the  lumber  cen- 
ter for  the  sawmills  that  have  been  built  along  the  lines  of  railroad, 
and  recently  large  mills  have  been  built  in  the  immediate  \icinity 
of  tlie  town.  Rust(5n  is  one  of  the  foremost  towns  in  the  state 
v.ith  regard  to  municipal  ownership,  as  it  owns  the  electric  light- 
ing and  waterworks  systems.  The  Ruston  state  bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1890  and  the  Lincoln  parish  bank  was  organized  in  190L 
The  Protestant  denominations  are  represented  by  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist. Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  many  fine 
business  blocks  and  the  parish  courthouse  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
northern  Louisiana.  Ruston  has  fine  graded  schools  and  a  high 
school  and  by  an  act  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1894,  an 
industrial  institute  was  located  at  Ruston.  Today  about  1,000 
children  attend  the  institute.  The  principal  industries  of  the  town 
jire  cotton  presses,  wood-working  factories,  cotton-seed  oil  mills, 
a  fertilizing  plant,  brickyards,  foundries  and  machine  shops.  The 
Louisiana  Chautauqua  is  located  at  Ruston,  where  it  has  spacious 
grounds  of  about  15  acres  and  an  auditorium  that  will  seat  2,000 
people.  There  is  also  a  good  hotel  and  a  natatorium  and  bath 
iiouse  supplied  from  the  mineral  springs.  Ruston  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  towns  of  nortliern  Louisiana  and  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  5,000. 

Ruth,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Martin 
parish,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  north  of 
St.  Martinville,  the  parish  seat. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of. —  (See  Treaties.) 


Sabine  Expedition. — The  formal  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  was  made  on  Dec.  20,  1803,  but  for  more  than  two 
years  Spanish  officers  lingered  in  Xew  Orleans,  part  of  them  as 
meml)ers  of  the  "commission  of  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana," at  the  head  of  which  was  the  ]\Iarquis  of  Casa  Calvo,  for- 
merly governor  of  the  colony.  In  the  summer  of  1805  Baron 
liastrop,  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Ouachita,  was  indus- 
triously engaged  in  circulating  the  report  that  Louisiana  would 
soon  retin-n  to  the  possession  of  Spain.  As  Bastrop  was  a  close 
friend  of  Casa  Calvo.  the  prediction  gained  credence  and  caused 
Gov.  Claiborne  no  little  anxiet\-.  This  anxiety  was  increased  by 
tile  reports  he  frequently  received  from  Dr.  Sibley  and  Capt.  Tur- 
ner regarding  the  situation  in  western  Louisiana,  where,  according 
to  these  reports,  "the  intrigues  of  the  priests  at  Natchitoches  have 
had  an  injurious  tendency,  inasmuch  as  they  have  weakened  the 
allegiance  of  the  citizens  b}-  giving  currency  to  an  opinion  that  they 
will   soon   become   Spanish   subjects,   and   exciting   hatred   against 
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tlie  American  government  by  representing-  that  it  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  religion,"  On  June  6,  1803,  Claiborne  wrote  to  President 
Madisoji:  "A  character  calling  himself  the  bishop  of  one  of  the 
interior  provinces  of  Mexico,  lately  made  a  visit  to  NatchitoclK's. 
He  traveled  with  great  dispatch  and  much  pomp.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  great  literature  and  of  considerable  address.  He  kei)t 
a  journal,  and  took  latitude  of  many  places  through  which  he 
passed.  His  inquiries  as  to  the  geographical  situation  of  Louisiana 
were  very  minute,  and  from  his  general  conduct  it  would  seem 
that  his  visit  was  rather  with  political  than  religious  views."  About 
ten  days  later  Claiborne  again  wrote  to  the  president,  advising 
him  of  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  silver  were  coming  to  Xe\\- 
Orleans  from  A'era  Cruz,  "ostensibly  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  Spanish  officers  allowed  to  reside  in  Louisiana,  and  to  meet 
the  e.xpenses  which  the  Marquis  might  have  to  incur  as  commis- 
sioner of  limits." 

Thus  matters  stood  until  December,  when  Claiborne  made  a 
visit  to  the  western  frontier  "to  examin.e  the  means  of  defense  on 
which  he  could  rely,  should  he  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards." 
\\'hile  he  was  absent  on  this  mission  the  affairs  of  the  territory 
were  administered  by  Sec.  Graham,  who  wrote  to  Madison  on 
Jan.  2,  1806:  "This  day  we  received  the  president's  message  of 
the  3d  of  December  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  A 
copy  was  immediately  sent  to  the  governor,  and  if  he  receives  it. 
1  am  sure  it  will  hasten  his  return  to  the  city,  unless  he  finds  it 
expedient  to  remain  a  little  longer  where  he  is,  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements for  the  defense  of  our  western  frontiers.  He  may 
probably  think  this  the  more  necessary,  as  a  report  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  Marquis  of  Casa  Calvo  has  been  tampering  with 
the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  *  *  *  if  -^yg  could  get  rid  of  every 
Spaniard  in  the  country,  I  should  rejoice ;  for  we  should  then  be 
freed  from  our  most  dangerous  enemies.  From  the  report  made 
to  the  mayor,  there  are  about  230  of  these  people  here.  They  are 
generally  of  that  description  who  would  be  ready  to  seize  any 
moment  of  disturbance  to  commit  the  vilest  depredations ;  and. 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  country." 

The  president's  message  above  referred  to  led  Graham  to  believe 
"that  a  rupture  with  Spain  is  not  an  improbable  event,"  a  belief 
that  was  evidently  shared  by  the  governor,  who  returned  to  New 
Orleans  on  Jan.  5,  1806,  and  on  the  7th  wrote  to  Madison,  express- 
ing his  regret  at  the  prolonged  residence  of  Casa  Calvo  and  other 
Spanish  officers  in  the  territory,  adding  that  he  received  with 
pleasure  the  official  communication  of  the  president's  determina- 
tion to  urge  them  to  a  final  departure,  and  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  convey  this  order  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  sent  to 
him,  "so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  discussion."  After  some  rather 
spirited  correspondence,  the  former  intendant,  ^Morales,  and  Casa 
Calvo  left  the  territorv,  the  latter  taking  his  departure  on  Feb.  15, 
1806. 

This  much  has  been  written  to  show  the  feeling  that  existed 
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between  the  United  States  and  Spain  and  the  causes  that  led  up 
to  tlie  Sabine  expedition.  Tlie  peremptory  dismissal  of  the  Spanish 
ofticcrs  increased  the  ill  feeling  that  already  existed.  The  question 
of  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  still  unsettled,  and  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops  had  already  crossed  the  Sabine  and  occu- 
pied the  old  post  of  Adaise  (or  Adayes)  a  short  distance  west  of 
Natchitoches,  while  the  governor  of  Texas  had  collected  a  force 
of  600  men  on  the  Trinity  river,  where  he  was  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments and  orders.  Prior  to  this  time  Gov.  Claiborne  had  used 
every  argument  to  induce  the  United  States  government  that  troops 
were  needed  in  the  territory  to  check  any  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  along  the  western  frontier.  Shortlv  after 
Morales  and  Casa  Calvo  left  New  Orleans.  Maj.  Porter  of  the  U.  S. 
army  received  orders  to  move  f(,)rthwith  to  the  post  of  .Adaise  and, 
if  the  Spaniards  declined  to  give  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  to  expel 
the  force  there  from  the  territory.  Don  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Xacogdoches,  replied  to  Maj.  Porter's  letter  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  occupving 
Adaise  that  no  invasion  was  contemplated,  and  that  the  rights  oi 
American  citizens  would  be  fully  respected,  but  at  the  same  time 
refused  to  remove  his  patrols  from  the  district  east  of  the  Sabine 
river.  In  addition  to  this  attitude,  he  began  to  demand  of  the 
people  there  a  strict  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain.  As  soon  as 
this  became  known  to  Porter  he  ordered  Capt.  Turner  to  move 
immediately  against  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Adaise  and  to  move 
it  beyond  the  Sabine.  Turner's  victory  was  a  bloodless  one.  for 
upon  his  approach  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  post  and  retired  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Sabine  without  offering  resistance.  Porter 
was  then  reinforced  by  three  companies  of  infantry  and  a  field 
battery  of  4  guns  from  Fort  Adams. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  of  the  r)urr  conspiracy  ( q.  v.)  had 
aroused  the  apprehension  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  in  Julv 
Gen.  Ilerrera,  with  an  army  of  some  1.200  Spanish  troops  crossed 
the  Sabine  and  took  position  on  IJayou  Pierre,  a  few  miles  from 
Natchitoches.  Claiborne  learned  of  this  movement  on  Aug.  17, 
while  at  Natchez,  and  on  the  2t')th  wrote  to  Herrera  a  long  letter 
complaining  of  several  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
iards, not  the  least  of  which  was  this  invasion  of  a  territory  which 
was  considered  neutral  ground,  pending  the  negotiations  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  concerning  the  western  boundary  of  Louisi- 
ana. In  his  reply  Herrera  defended  his  course  and  intimated  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  establish  a  garrison  on  Bayou  Pierre.  Clai- 
borne then  began  the  work  of  strengthening  himself  by  calling  the 
militia  to  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  troops  that  were  confronting 
the  Spaniards.  C)n  Sept.  19  he  met  Gen.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  he 
reported  that  from  400  to  500  militia  could  be  relied  on  in  case  of 
a  conflict  with  Ilerrera.  Wilkinson  tlien  began  his  preparations 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  Herrera  announced  his  determination 
to  give  battle,  but  as  the  .American  forces  approached  he  changed 
his  mind  and  withdrew  acrc.^s  the  Sabine.     In  November  an  agree- 
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meiit  was  readied  by  which  the  Si)aniards  ac^reed  to  refrain  frmn 
further  hostile  demonstrations,  at  least  until  the  two  nations  failed 
in  their  efforts  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  "This  is  tlic  first 
time,"  says  Monette,  "that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a 
limit  of  the  Mexican  province  on  the  east."  Wilkinson  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  expedition — the  withdrawal  of  llerrera's 
forces  from  the  Territory  of  Orleans — but  he  held  his  position  alou;,^ 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sabine  river  until  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber, when  his  army  was  withdrawn  to  New  Orleans.  Monette 
says:  "ilis  troops  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine,  many  of 
them  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  antici- 
pated laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  their  commander,  who  had  cnlered 
into  dishonorable  negotiations,  and  that  money,  and  not  the  swcrd, 
had  terminated  the  campaign." 

Sabine  Parish  was  established  on  March  27,  1843,  during  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Alexandre  Mouton,  from  the  original  terri- 
tory of  Natchitoches  parish.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Sabine 
river,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  De  Soto  parish ;  on  the  east  by  Natchitoches  parish  ;  on  the 
south  by  \^crnon  parish,  and  the  Sabine  river  forms  its  entire  west- 
ern boundary  separating  it  from  Texas.  This  region  was  explored 
by  the  French  soon  after  they  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  Spanish  also  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  in  what  is  now  western 
Louisiana.  French,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs,  writes:  "Notwith- 
standing the  settlements  made  by  De  la  Salle  in  Texas,  as  early 
as  1686,  the  Spaniards  continued  to  push  their  claims  in  this  coun- 
try, and  established  missions  throughout  Western  Texas,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Adayes,  within  a  short  distance  of  Natchi- 
toches." Stoddard  says  that.  "The  main  object  of  the  Spaniards 
was  to  penetrate  to  Red  river,  and  in  this  way  to  circumscribe  or 
weaken  the  claims  of  the  French."  The  policy  of  this  measure 
was  understood  by  the  French  governors  of  Louisiana  and  "the 
more  effectually  to  hold  the  country,  established  a  mission  and 
fort  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Sabine,  which  was  held  until 
the  treaty  of  1762,  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain."  Another 
French  fort  was  established  west  of  Natchitoches  in  what  is  now 
the  northeastern  part  of  Sabine  parish,  on  "bayou  Dupin,  up  which 
boats  may  go  within  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  old  French  fort, 
at  the  Adayes."  Beyond  the  establishment  of  these  posts  and  their 
explorations,  the  French  did  little  or  nothing  to  settle  the  country 
between  the  Red  and  Sabine  rivers.  The  Indians  in  these  river 
valleys  were  visited  repeatedly  after  1702  by  Jesuit  missionaries. 
who  established  a  mission  at  the  Adayes,  but  the  country  was 
known  to  traders  and  trappers  for  nearly  a  century  before  any 
permanent  settlements  were  made.  In  1816  some  Americans  ln- 
cated  on  the  Sabine  river  near  the  Natchitoches-Texas  trace,  where 
they  were  joined  liy  Spanish  refugees  from  San  Antonio  and 
Nagodoches,  but  the  country  was  almost  a  wilderness.  Permanent 
settlement  was  not  started  until  the  second  decade  of  the  I'Hh 
century.     In  1823,  U.  S.  soldiers  cleared  the  land  for  Fort  Jcsiip 
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cniitoiiment,  "situated  lialf  way  between,  the  Red  river  and  the 
Sa!)iiie  and  on  tlie  highest  ridi^e  wiiich  separates  the  streams  llow- 
ini;  into  these  rivers."  This  post  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  western  border.  Limestone  was  discovered  by 
the  troops  and  at  an  early  day  a  limekiln  was  built  which  supplied 
tiiis  section  of  the  country  with  lime  for  years.  In  1827  ISIartin 
wrote,  "The  country  to  the  west  of  Red  river,  extending  to  the 
Sabine,  furnishes  but  a  small  portion  of  even  second  rate  land.  It 
IS  generally  covered  with  oak  and  pine.  There  are  some  choice 
spots  of  land,  but  of  small  extent.  The  land  on  the  Sabine  is  unfit 
for  cultivation  to  any  extent.  The  part  of  it  which  is  not  subject 
to  sudden  overflow  is  high  land  of  no  value  but  for  raising  stock."' 

The  medicinal  properties  of  many  of  the  springs  in  Sabine  parish 
were  known  at  an  early  day.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  knew  of 
\\'hite  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish; 
2  miles  east  of  Many  there  are  medicinal  springs;  the  sulphur 
springs  near  Bayou  San  Patricio  were  known  and  visited  by  people 
from  Texas;  and  the  saline  springs  and  salt  works  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  parish  were  developed  during  the  Civil   war. 

The  first  records  of  the  parish  after  its  establishment  were  those 
of  the  police  jury,  dated  June  19,  1843,  and  of  the  parish  court, 
Jul)-  3,  1843.  The  district  court  was  established  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  George  R.  King  of  the  5th  district  presided  as 
judge.  >Iany  was  at  once  chosen  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
parish.  Today  the  parish  has  a  population  of  about  20.000.  Many, 
the  parish  seat,  located  near  the  center  of  the  parish  on  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  R.  R.,  is  the  most  important  town.  Other  towns 
and  villages  are  Belmont,  Clyde,  Columbus,  Converse,  Fisher,  East 
Pendleton.  Recknor,  Florien.  Fort  Jesup,  Loring.  Mill  Creek, 
Mitchell,  Xegreet,  San  Patricio,  Xoble.  Toro,  Pleasant  Hill  and 
Zwolle.  The  principal  water  courses  of  the  parish  are  the  Sabine 
river,  which  flows  along  the  entire  western  border:  Bayou  Toro, 
which  drains  the  south  and  southeastern  jiarts ;  Bayou  St.  Michael 
the  northwestern  portion:  Ba}ou  Lenann  the  central  portion; 
while  the  many  creeks  furnish  abundant  water  for  stock.  Sabine 
is  one  of  "the  good  upland"  parishes  and  has  an  undulating  surface 
of  1,029  square  miles,  composed  of  rolling  uplands,  long  leaf  pine 
flats  and  alluvial  land  along  the  Sabine  river  and  Bayous  San 
Patricio  and  ^Michael.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  soil. 
The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  while  the  uplands  generally  consist  of  a  lighter  soil 
that  produces  well  with  good  cultivation.  The  parish  is  heavily 
timbered  with  pine,  oak,  gum,  elm,  maple,  walnut,  poplar,  hickory 
and  sycamore,  and  many  thousand  feet  of  the  best  marketable  lum- 
ber are  annually  cut  from  these  forests.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple 
cro|),  Init  corn,  hay,  oats,  sorghum,  potatoes,  some  sugar-cane  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  melons  are  raised.  Sabine  parish 
is  a  natural  cattle  country  and  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settle- 
ment cattle  raising  has  been  an  important  industry.  Thousands  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  exported  each  year.     Deposits  of 
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liyiiitc,  marble,  limestone,  potters'  clay,  fuller's  earth,  fire  clay, 
gypsum  and  marl  have  been  discovered,  though  they  are  as  yet 
practically  undeveloped.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses  tiie 
northeastern  corner  of  the  parish  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
R.  R.  traverses  the  central  part  of  the  parish  north  and  south. 
The  following-  statistics  concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the 
U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms,  2,267;  acreage,  219,475; 
acres  under  cultivation,  85,432;  value  of  land  and  improvements 
exclusive  of  buildings,  $645,210;  value  of  farm  buildings,  $243,201): 
value  of  live  stock.  $393,472 ;  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed 
to  live  stock,  $733,374;  number  of  manufactories,  37;  capital  in- 
vested. $713,273;  wages  paid,  $64,415;  cost  of  materials  used. 
$274,763 ;  total  value  of  products.  $427,953.  The  population  of  tiie 
parish  for  1900  consisted  of  12,418  whites,  3.002  colored,  a  total  of 
15,424,  an  increase  of  6,031  during  the  preceding  decade. 

Sadie,  a  postoffice  in  the  northeastern  part  of  L'nion  parish,  is 
abtiut  4  miles  west  of  Litroe,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  IS 
miles  ULirtheast  of  Farmerville.  the  parish  seat. 

Sailes,  a  village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Bienville  parish,  is 
.about  7  miles  west  of  IJear  creek,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
about  9  miles  southwest  of  Gibsland.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office  and  is  a  trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Saint  Amant,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  central  part  of 
Ascension  parish,  is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Amite  river.  5 
miles  east  of  Gonzales,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district.     The  population  in  1900  was   114. 

Saint  Amelia  (R.  R.  name  St.  James),  a  village  and  station  in 
.the  southwestern  part  of  St.  James  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
"bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about 
3  miles  south  of  Convent,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the 
river  and  the  shipping  point  for  a  good  farming  country,  and  has 
a  luoney  order  postoffice  with  one  free  rural  delivery  route. 

Samt  Bernard,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  same  name,  is  locateil 
in  the  western  part  ot  the  parish  on  a  short  branch  of  the  Louisiana 
Southern  R.  R.  that  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Poydras.  A 
writer  in  1892  describes  St.  Bernard  as  a  "long  straggling  village 
ha\Sug  a  population  of  nearly  200."  Some  improvement  has  been 
made  since  that  time,  as  in  1900  St.  Bernard  reported  a  population 
■of  30(1    The  town  has  several  general  stores,  but  no  manufactorie>. 

Saint  Bernard  Parish,  one  of  the  gulf  parishes,  was  established 
in  1807.  when  Urleans  territory  was  divided  into  19  parishes  by  tin- 
territorial  legislature,  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Claiborne, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  district  of  St. 
Bernard.  During  the  French  regime,  St.  Bernard  was  included 
in  the  district  of  Xew  Orleans,  one  of  the  9  districts  into  which  tlie 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  divided  in  1723.  During  the  second 
decade  of  the  18tli  century  colonists  from  France  and  Spain  l)eg.in 
to  c.ime  into  the  country  east  of  Xew  Orleans.  Large  grant-  ni 
land  were  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments.  M.iriin 
-writes.  "At   the  bottoiu   of  the   bend   of  the    Fuglisii    turn    loi    tiie 
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Mississippi  river),  on  the  east  side  is  a  creek  running  in  that  direc- 
tion into  Lake  Borgne,  on  the  elevated  banks  of  whicii  a  number  of 
Spaiiisli  families,  brought  by  government  from  the  Canary  islands 
in  1783,  found  an  asylum.  They  were  aided  by  the  government 
treasury,  and  procured  a  scanty  subsistence  in  raising  vegetables 
for  the  market  of  New  Orleans.  They  were  in  time  joined  by  sev- 
eral Acadian  families.  A  church  was  built  for  them  at  the  king's- 
expense.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  liernard,  in  compliment  to  Don 
Dernardo  de  Galvez,  the  governor  of  the  province,  under  whom  the 
migration  was  made.  In  course  of  time,  several  colonists  removed 
thither,  and  it  was  then  that  the  sugar  cane  began  to  be  cultivated, 
after  the  abortive  efforts  to  naturalize  it  to  the  climate  of  Louisiana, 
under  the  French  government."  This  section  of  the  country  was 
usually  alluded  to  as  ""Terre-aux-Boeufs,"  as  it  was  the  last  refuge 
of  the  buffalo  or  wild  oxen,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
settlers.  Some  of  the  first  colonists  to  receive  grants  in  St.  Ber- 
nard were  Celestine  Chiopella,  Alagloire  Guichard,  Antonie  Phil- 
lipon  and  Bernard  ^larigny.  The  last  named  received  his  grant 
upon  the  condition  that  he  colonize  it.  He  induced  more  settlers 
to  come  from  the  Canary  islands,  who  settled  along  Bayou  Ter- 
re-aux-Boeuf  and  became  known  as  "Islenas,"  as  their  former  homes 
were  upon  an  island.  The  census  of  1788  shows  that  there  were 
more  than  600  people  living  in  the  parish.  Some  of  the  prominent 
families  were  the  Devilliers,  Beaurcgards,  \'illerys,  Ducroses,  De- 
clouets,  Allards,  Auguste  Riggio,  and  the  Nunez,  Lopez  and 
Querido  families.  The  large  plantations  were  located  along  the 
Mississippi  river  from  English  turn  to  the  cit}-  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
along  Bayou  Terre-aux-Boeuf.  In  describing  this  locality  Martin 
says,  "By  a  singularity,  of  which  Louisiana  offers  perhaps  the  only 
instance,  the  more   elevated   ground  is  found  on   the  banks  of  its 

rivers,  bayous  and  lakes Hence  the  original  grants  of  land 

were  made  of  a  certain  number  of  arpents  fronting  the  stream,  with 
the  eventual  depth,  which  was  afterwards  fixed  at  40  arpents.  and 
ordinarily  carries  the  grant  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
cypress  swamp."  The  plantations  were  closer  together  in  St.  Ber- 
nard than  any  of  the  parishes.  The  planters  devoted  almost  their 
entire  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  which  grew  well 
on  the  rich  alluvial  land.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  St.  Bernard  was  included  in  the  New  Orleans 
district  until  1807.  The  town  of  St.  Bernard  was  made  the  seat  of 
justice  immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  parish.  The  first 
courtlxDuse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  site  of  the  present  court- 
house was  given  the  parish  liy  Vincent  Nunez,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  St.  Bernard.  The  parish  is  not  thickly  settled  and  there 
are  no  large  towns.  St.  Bernard,  the  parish  seat,  being  most  impor- 
tant. Other  towns  and  villages  are  Arabi.  Chalmette.  Hopedale. 
Melonie  and  Poydras.  St.  Bernard  parish  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  and  its  area  of  721  square  miles  embraces 
a  numl)er  of  islands.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  l)y  Orleans  parish. 
Lake   Borgne  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  forms 
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its  entire  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  which  is  com- 
pleted by  riac|UL'mines  parish:  ami  on  the  west  it  is  Ixunnlcd 
by  riaqueniine  parish.  St.  Ilcrnard  is  entirely  ui  alhmal 
formation.  A  lar<;e  portion  is  coast  marsh,  but  along  the  ri\ers 
and  bayous  the  land  is  somewhat  higher  and  tillable.  (.)riginal!\- 
the  parish  had  a  considerable  growth  of  cypress  and  gum,  but  muM 
of  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut  ot?  by  lumbermen.  The  soil 
is  rich  antl  sandy  along  the  water  courses,  changing  to  a  clay  loam 
farther  back,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane, 
corn,  rice,  jute  and  sea-island  cotton  which  are  the  chief  products. 
The  rich  soil  and  mild  climate,  for  frost  is  rarely  known  here,  make 
the  orange  groves  of  St.  Bernard  very  profitable.  The  sweet 
orange,  which  is  not  Jiardy  enough  for  the  more  northern  parishes, 
is  cultivated  here,  and  lemons,  grapes,  mandarins,  guavas  and  the 
native  pecan  nut  are  all  raised  in  large  quantities  for  export.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement  truck  farming  has  been  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  parish.  All  the  early  vegetables  are 
grown  to  supply  the  market  of  New  Orleans  and  berries  are  shipped 
to  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Fish  of  the  best  quality 
are  plentiful  in  the  bays,  l^ayous  and  inlets  of  the  coast;  oysters,  salt 
water  crabs  and  terrapin  are  taken  in  large  quantities  for  sale  in 
New  Orleans  or  for  export  to  the  northern  and  eastern  markets. 
Transportation  is  furnished  on  the  water  all  along  the  coast  and  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  while  the  Louisiana  Southern  R.  R.  runs 
from  New  Orleans  to  Poydras  and  then  east  through  the  center 
of  the  parish  to  Shell  Beach,  thus  bringing  the  Xew  Orleans  mar- 
ket close  to  the  farmers  who  raise  many  perishable  products.  The 
following  statistics  concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
census  for  1900:  number  of  farms.  210;  acreage.  43.633;  acres  im- 
pro\ed,  11,479;  value  of  land  and  im]5rovements  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, S577.050:  value  of  farm  buildings,  §221.280:  value  of  live 
stock,  $127,681 :  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  S339,- 
862;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  8;  capital  invested. 
$160,687;  wa,ges  paid,  $19,42r ;  cost  of  materials  used,  $120,719: 
total  value  of  all  products,  $176,827.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1900  was  2,832  whites.  2.197  colored,  a  total  of  5.029.  an  increase 
of  705  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  estimated  population  for 
1908  was  about  6,000. 

Saint  Charles  Parish,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  state^-  formed  a 
part  of  German  Coast,  one  of  the  12  counties  erected  in  1804,  and 
when  these  counties  were  abolished  by  the  territorial  legislature  in 
1807  it  became  one  of  the  19  parishes.  Its  name  was  deri\ed  from 
the  old  ecclesiastical  iiarish  nnder  French  rnle.  St.  Charles  parish 
is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  divided  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  which  passes  through  the  northern  portion. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain  :  (jn  the  east  by  Jetterson  parish;  on  the  south  and 
west  b\-  Lafourche  parish,  and  has  an  area  of  300  scjuare  miles. 
Small  settlements  were  made  along  the  lake  and  river  early  in  the 
18th  centur}-,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1730  that  a  large  number 
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of  Germans  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  immigrated  to  Louisiana  under 
Clievaiier  d'Arensljourg,  a  Swedish  officer,  and  settled  in  Arkansas 
on  a. grant  of  land  made  to  John  Law.  After  Law's  failure  they 
became  discouraged  and  were  returning  to  Europe,  when  persuaded 
to  settle  on  the  Mississip])i  river  above  Xew  Orleans.  Dumont,  in 
his  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louisiana,  says  that  most  of  the  German 
Alsatians  "returned  to  the  capital,  intending  to  cross  over  to  Eu- 
rope ;  ijut  the  council  of  the  country  opposing  this  design,  they 
chose  a  place  10  leagues  from  Xew  Orleans,  where  each  one  settled 
on  his  own  account.  This  place,  called  the  German  coast,  was 
commanded  when  I  left  Louisiana  by  the  Sieur  d'Arensbourg ;  the 
ground  was  well  cultivated  by  the  new  settlers,  wdio  were  by  no 
means  indolent,  and  this  place  may  be  considered  the  garden  of  the 
capital."  Their  settlement  became  known  as  the  "German  Coast"' 
— sometimes  called  "golden  coast"  from  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
In  176(>  the  population  was  increased  by  a  number  of  French 
Acadians,  and  by  178cS  the  colony  had  a  population  of  over  2,000 
souls.  Most  of  the  white  population  of  the  parish  today  consists 
of  the  descendants  of  these  early  German  and  Acadian  colonists. 
When  the  parish  was  organized  the  seat  of  justice  was  established 
near  the  center,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  known  as  St. 
Charles  courthouse.  Hahnville  vvas  laid  out  in  1872  by  ex-Gov. 
Ilahn,  in  close  pro.ximity  to  the  courthouse  and  is  now  the  parish 
seat.  The  parish  maintains  excellent  schools  for  both  white  and 
black.  The  first  church  in  St.  Charles,  established  at  "German 
Coast"  during  French  rule,  is  supposed  to  be  the  third  oldest  in 
Louisiana.  In  common  with  many  of  the  old  parishes^  the  Cath- 
olic religion  predominates  among  the  white  population,  who  are 
Catholics  by  inheritance.  There  are  few  large  towns  in  St.  Charles, 
the  most  important  being  Allemands.  Ama,  Bouttc,  Hahnville,  the 
parish  seat,  Killona.  St.  Rose  and  Luling.  Excellent  transportation 
is  provided  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  which  runs  through  the 
extreme  northeastern  portion ;  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
R.  R.,  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river;  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  along  the  west  bank  ;  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  crosses 
the  center  of  the  parish  east  and  west,  and  cheap  shipping  is 
aflorded  by  boat  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  principal  waters  are 
the  Mississippi  river.  Bayou  des  Allemands,  and  Lakes  Pontchar- 
train  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes.  The  formation  is  alluvial 
land,  swamp  and  coast  marsh.  The  alluvial  lands  along  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  ri\'er  furnish  almost  all  the  cultivable  lands  of 
the  parish.  They  are  of  the  very  richest  and  yield  enormous  crops 
of  sugar-cane  and  rice,  which  are  the  staple  products  for  export. 
Some  of  the  finest  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  lie  in  St.  Charles 
parish.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  small  tracts  of  land  on  which 
they  raise  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  jute  and  large  quantities  of  garden 
vegetables,  which  are  shipped  to  the  northern  markets.  The  mild 
climate  and  rich  soil  of  this  favored  region,  with  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  have  combined  to  make  horticulture 
an  important  and  paying  industry.     Oranges,  figs,  grapes,  straw- 
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berries  ami  plums  are  raised  for  export.  The  swamps  were  lica\ily 
timbered  at  one  time  with  cypress,  oak,  gum,  etc.,  and  while  lar^e 
quantities  have  been  cut  to  supply  shingle,  stave  and  picket  fac- 
tories, considerable  valuable  wood  remains  untouched.  Cattle  and 
hogs  are  raised  on  a  limited  scale.  The  following  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms,  333;  acre- 
age, 54,130;  acres  under  cultivation,  31.973;  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements e.xchisive  of  buildings,  $904,450;  value  of  farm  ijuild- 
ings,  $178,150;  value  of  live  stock,  $187,802;  total  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts not  fed  to  live  stock,  $908,591;  number  of  manufactories,  14; 
capital  invested,  $1,104,678;  wages  paid,  $99,786;  cost  of  materials 
used,  $686,292  ;  total  value  of  products,  $788,043.  The  population  in 
1900  was  2,970  whites,  6.102  colored,  a  total  of  9,072,  an  increase 
of  1,335  over  the  \-ear  1890.  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was 
over  10,000. 

Saint  Denis,  Juchereau  de,  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  char- 
acters in  Louisiana  during  the  early  years  of  French  domination. 
He  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  Charlevoix  and  Penicaut,  was  the  uncle 
of  Iberville's  wife.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  college  of  Paris 
and  came  to  the  colony  to  seek  his  fortune,  first  arriving  in  Lou- 
isiana in  Dec,  1699,  when  Iberville  made  his  second  visit  to  Biloxi. 
He  was  actively  employed  during  the  following  years  in  the  work 
of  exploration  and  in  numerous  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 
He  accompanied  Bienville  on  his  first  expedition  up  the  Red  river 
in  1700  to  visit  the  Yatassee  nation  and  to  ascertain  tlie  movements 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  later  in  command  of  Iberville's  first  fort 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  he  was  ordered  by  Bienville  to  abandon  in 
1705.  During  his  frequent  journeys  among  the  Indians,  he  acquired 
a  general  knowdedge  of  several  of  the  languages  and  such  was  the 
noble  nature  of  the  man.  combined  with  a  presence  of  remarkable 
beauty,  that  he  came  to  exert  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  red 
men,  and  he  was  for  many  years  recognized  by  them  as  their  grand 
chief.  Though  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  he  was  the 
typical  I'rcnch  pioneer  and  explorer,  and  united  in  his  make  up  the 
virtues  of  courage,  prudence,  energy  and  determination.  Amid  all 
the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  his  long  life  in  Louisiana,  he 
maintained  his  reputation  for  strict  integrity  and  loyalty.  Twice 
during  the  Crozat  regime,  he  made  the  long  and  daring  journey 
from  Mobile  to  Mexico,  proceeding  first  to  Xatchitoches  on  the  Red 
river,  and  then  overland  through  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the 
west.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  in  1714.  wdien  Cadillac 
sent  him  to  Xatchitoches.  "to  oppose  the  Spaniards  in  an  establish- 
ment which  it  was  reported  they  intended  to  make  at  that  part  of 
the  country."  The  Spaniards  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  estab- 
lished a  ])ost  called  Presidio  del  Xorte.  and  were  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  region  cast  to  the  Red  river.  On  reaching 
Xatchitoches  he  could  learn  nothing  of  the  supposed  expedition 
6f  the  Spaniards,  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  force  to  form  a  settle- 
ment there,  he  pressed  on  west  into  the  province  of  Texas,  as  his 


urilers  were,  "to  proceed  afterward  to  Xew  Mexico,  to  ascertain  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  in  that  direction  internal  rela- 
tions of  commerce  between  Louisiana  and  the  Mexican  provinces, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  Crozat  woukl  find  a  large  outlet  for  his 
goods."  Space  forbids  any  detailed  account  of  his  subsequent 
movements,  including  his  arrival  at  the  Presidio  del  Xorte :  his  suc- 
cessful suit  there  for  the  hand  of  Dona  }ilaria,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Spanish  conuiiandant.  Don  Pedro  de  Xillescas:  his  imprison- 
ment for  6  months  by  Don  Gaspardo  Anaya.  the  governor  of  Caouis ; 
his  final  release  and  journey  of  750  miles  to  the  Mexican  capital 
under  Spanish  escort ;  his  second  imprisonment  in  Mexico  by  the 
viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Linares,  who  later  released  him  and  treated 
him  with  much  kindness.  He  finally  started  on  the  long  return 
journey,  pursuing  much  the  same  route  over  which  he  had  traveled 
before.  Reaching  the  Presidio  del  Xorte  once  more,  he  tarried 
there  for  six  months  and  was  wedded  to  Don  Pedro's  daughter, 
finally  reaching  Mobile  after  an  absence  of  over  two  years.  Though 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  commercial  relations  with  the 
Spanish,  he  was  nevertheless  rewarded  with  a  commission  as  cap- 
tain in  the  French  army  for  the  discharge  of  his  perilous  mission. 
In  spite  of  the  previous  failure,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by 
Crozat  in  1716  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the 
west  and  St.  Denis,  in  partnership  with  several  other  Canadians, 
purchased  from  the  stores  of  ]\L  Crozat  60,000  livres  of  merchandise, 
and  on  Oct.  10.  1716.  set  out  from  Mobile.  They  proceeded  by  way 
of  the  Red  river  to  the  province  of  Xew  Leon.  At  the  village  of 
the  Assinais  St.  Denis  parted  from  h.is  companions,  and  with  a 
part  of  the  merchandise  and  a  small  retinue  pressed  on  to  the  Pre- 
sidio del  Xorte.  as  he  was  anxious  to  rejoin  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
left  there  some  months  before.  When  his  companions  finally 
reached  the  Presidio,  they  were  informed  that  the  goods  of  St. 
Denis  had  been  seized  by  M.  Raimond.  the  commandant,  and  that 
St.  Denis  had  gone  to  ^Iexico  to  seek  their  restoration.  La  Harpe 
says:  "He  arrived  in  Mexico  on  the  3d  of  May  (1717).  The  Mar- 
quis of  X'allero,  viceroy  of  Xew  Spain,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke 
de  Linares,  received  him  courteously  and  promised  they  should 
be  restored  to  him.  Soon  after,  however.  Don  Martin  d'Alacorne, 
cajitain-general  of  the  province  of  d'Altekas.  was  informed  at  Sal- 
tillo  that  ^L  de  Saint  Denis  had  passed  through  the  province  with- 
out reporting  himself,  and  he  wrote  to  the  viceroy  that  he  was  a 
suspicious  person,  and  the  goods  were  not  owned  by  him.  upon 
which  information  the  viceroy  had  him  arrested  on  the  25th  of 
October.  Pie  remained  in  prison  until  Xoveinber,  when  a  royal 
decree  was  granted  to  release  him  on  condition  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  obtained  a  release  of  his  goods 
by  another  decree,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  a  great  price.  P.ut 
the  friend  with  whom  he  had  deposited  the  i)rocecds.  squandered 
the  whole  of  them.  M.  de  St.  Denis  was  ordered  to  be  arrested 
soon  after  for  having  spoken  indiscreetly  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment; but  some  of  his  wife's  relations  hearing  of  it  assisted  him  to 
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escape  from  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  25th  of  September,  171S: 
and  on  the  24th  of  March,  171'',  he  arrived  at  Dauphine  Island  " 
Says  Gayarre:  '"The  only  benefit  which  I'Vancc  derived  from  these 
daring  attempts  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  information 
concerning  tlie  Spanish  settlements  which  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Louisiana On  his  last  return  from  Mexico,  he  re- 
mained ever  after  in.  Louisiana,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  one 
of  our  most  respectable  families."  Under  the  titles  "I'erier"  and 
"Xatchez  Massacre."  allusion  is  made  to  him  as  the  commandant 
at  Natchitoches,  where  he  exercised  a  commanding  sway  o\cr  tlic 
Indian  tribes  in  that  section  of  Louisiana  for  many  years. 

Saint  Francisville,  the  parish  seat  of  West  Feliciana  parish,  is 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  not  far  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  in  lyOO  reported  a  population  of  1,059.  Between  the 
town  and  the  river  run  two  lines  of  railway — the  Louisiana  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'allcv — 
so  that  ample  transportation  facilities  are  afforded.  When  the  old 
parish  of  l-'cliciana  was  di\ided  in  1824  into  East  and  West  Felici- 
ana, St.  I'Vancisville  was  selected  as  the  temporary  seat  of  tlie 
latter,  and  was  afterward  made  the  permanent  seat.  Among  the 
early  settlers  was  William  Barrow,  who  located  there  while  Lou- 
isiana was  still  in  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  first  church  was  erected 
in  St.  Francisville  in  1827,  and  the  town  claims  the  honor  of  having 
the  second  Protestant  church  in  the  state,  the  first  being  in  Xew 
Orleans.  The  town  has  a  good  system  of  waterworks,  an  electric 
light  plant,  two  banks,  a  good  public  school  system,  and  a  number 
of  well  equipped  mercantile  establishments.  The  town  of  Bayon 
Sara,  with  a  population  of  77i,  lies  between  St.  Francisville  and 
the  river,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  parish 
seat,  as  their  business  interests  are  identical,  though  St.  Francis- 
ville is  much  the  older  town,  having  been  settled  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Spanish  domination  and  was  at  first  called  New  \'alen- 
cia.  When  President  Madison  in  1810  ordered  Gov.  Claiborne  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  take  possession  of  the  Florida  parishes 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  governor  marched  with  a 
force  of  militia  to  St.  Francis\-ille,  where  he  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  proclaimed  the  territory  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Federal    government. 

Saint  Gabriel,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  towns  in  Iberville 
parish,  is  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  X'alley  R.  R.,  8  miles  east  of  Plaquemine,  the  parish 
seat,  and  is  the  trading  center  for  a  large  area  of  the  rich  valley 
farming  land.  It  lias  express  and  telegraph  offices,  telephone  facili- 
ties, a  money  order  postoffice.  a  large  retail  trade,  schools,  churches, 
etc..  and  in  I'lOO  reported  a  jiopulation  of  450. 

Saint  Helena  Parish,  estaljlished  in  1811,  during  the  territorial 
administration  of  Gov.  Claiborne,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  until  1832  embraced  within  its  boundaries 
the  present  parish  of  Livingston.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by 
the   State  of  Mississippi:  on   the   east   bv  Tangipalioa   parish;  on 
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the  south  by  Livin^^ston  parish,  and  on  the  west  by  East  Baton 
.Rotii^e  and  East  I'eliciana  parishes,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
tlie  Amite  river.  Early  settlement  in  St.  Helena  was  made  by  the 
l-'rench  and  Spanish,  while  English  traders  settled  along  the  Amite 
to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  with  the  colonists  in  Louisiana.  The 
posts  established  by  the  English  became  quite  important  and  the 
trade  carried  on  with  the  colonists  was  overlooked  by.  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  as  the  settlers  would  trade  secretly  if  not  allowed 
to  do  so  openly.  After  the  Re\-olutionary  war.  settlers  began  to 
come  from  the  older  states,  most  of  them  from  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  and  a  few  from  X'irginia.  The  settlements  were  usually 
made  along  the  streams.  Ephraim  Bates  built  the  tirst  grist  mill 
in  the  parish  and  kept  the  tirst  store.  When  war  was  declared 
between  Spain  and  England  in  1779.  Gov.  Galvez  of  Louisiana, 
conquered  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  Spain.  He 
appointed  Col.  Grandpre  go\'ernor  of  the  conquered  districts,  and 
St.  Helena  was  governed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  ^\'est'Florida  until 
the  West  Florida  Re\olution  in  1810,  when  Gov.  Claiborne  took 
possession  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
name  of'the  United  States,  claiming  it  to  be  a  part  of  Louisiana  as 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1803.  St.  Helena  was  created  a  parish  the 
following  year,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  until 
two  years  later.  Montpelier,  about  10  miles  below  Greensburg, 
became  the  seat  of  justice.  Shepherd  Brown  was  the  first  parish 
judge  and  opened  the  parish  court  July  13.  1813.  David  Kemp 
acted  as  the  first  sheriff;  Thomas  Butler  was  judge  of  the  third 
district  court  and  D.  Wright  was  clerk.  When  the  parish  was 
divided  in  1832  and  the  southern  half  taken  to  form  Livingston 
parish,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  new  site  for  the  parish  seat. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  police  jury,  who  selected 
Greensburg.  near  the  center  of  the  parish,  as  the  location  for  the 
new  seat  of  justice.  A  frame  building  was  erected  for  a  court- 
house and  a  log  house  for  a  jail,  and  were  used  until  1855,  when 
they  were  replaced  by  substantial  brick  buildings.  St.  Helena  is 
poorly  supplied  with  railroads  and  in  consequence  is  not  a  popu- 
liHis  parish.  Greensburg.  the  parish  seat,  is  the  most  important 
town.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Chipola.  Darlington.  Dennis' 
Mills,  Grangeville,  Harvell's  Mills.  Liverpool.  Lookout.  Ma^er. 
Pincgrove  and  Tinus.  St.  Helena  is  essentially  a  farming  com- 
munity though  there  are  some  saw  and  grist  mills  located  upon 
the  streams.  The  parish  is  well  watered  by  the  Amite  river  along 
its  western  border,  the  Xatalbany  river  along  its  eastern  border, 
and  by  Darlings  creek  and  the  Tickfaw  river  through  the  northern 
and  central  portions.  St.  Helena  lies  in  the  eastern  long  leaf  pine 
region  and  has  an  area  of  409  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
C(umtry  is  generally  undulating  upland  interspersed  with  creek  and 
ri\er  bottoms.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  that  common  to  the  pine 
districts,  being  a  light,  easily-worked  sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil 
which  makes  it  retentive,  while  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  are 
made  up  of  a  dark  sandy  loam  with  good  clay  subsoil.    The  parish 
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has  a  wealth  of  timber  such  as  pine,  oak.  beech,  magnolia,  hi  ill  v, 
gum,  hickory  and  poplar,  which  has  practically  not  been  touclK-il.' 
Lumberini;  is  an  important  industry  and  a  source  of  great  revenue, 
as  thousands  of  feet  of  pine  and  other  commercial  timber  is  cut 
and  exported  each  year.  Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  state,  is 
the  largest  agricidtural  export  product,  but  corn,  hay,  oats,  SLiL;ar- 
cane,  potatoes,  sorghum  and  tobacco  are  all  grown  in  considerable 
quantities.  Such  fruits  as  pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  quinces 
and  grapes  grow  well,  and  large  quantities  of  berries  are  shipped 
to  the  northern  markets.  Springs  abound  in  the  uplands,  and 
as  good  pasture  can  be  obtained  nearly  the  entire  year  live  stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  becoming  important  industries  as  the  for- 
ests are  cleared.  St.  Helena  needs  onh"  railroads  to  develop  its 
resources  and  bring  it  closer  to  the  great  markets  of  the  north 
and  south,  and  several  lines  of  these  commercial  highways  arc 
either  under  construction  or  in  contemplation.  Transportation  is 
furnished  by  the  Kentwood,  Greensbnrg  &  Southeastern  R.  R. 
which  runs  from  Kentwood  to  Greensburg  and  thence  into  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  parish  :  the  Brakenridge  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company  has  a  line  running  south  from  Greensburg  to 
Springfield,  in  Livingston  parish  :  and  the  Xew  Orleans,  Xatalljany 
&  Natchez  R.  R.,  which  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R, 
at  Natalbany,  taps  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  parish.  The 
following  statistics  concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
census  for  1900:  number  of  farms  in  the  parish,  1,274;  acreage, 
131,484;  acres  improved.  38.583;  value  of  land  and  improvements 
exclusive  of  buildings.  S497,540 ;  value  of  farm  buildings.  $197,390; 
value  of  live  stock,  S220.980;  value  of  ail  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock,  $400,869;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  17;  capi- 
tal invested,  $47,005  ;  wages  paid,  S9.483  ;  cost  of  materials  used. 
$29,021  ;  total  value  of  all  products.  $60,162.  The  populatiiDn  of 
the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  3,896  whites,  4,528  colored,  a  total 
of  8,424,  an  increase  of  417  since  the  vear  1890.  The  estimated 
population  for  1008  was  8.800. 

Saint  Idlefonso,  Treaty  of. —  (  See  Treaties.) 

Saint  James,  a  village  of  St.  James  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  ^^lississippi  river,  opposite  Convent,  the  parish 
seat,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  a  busy 
little  town,  has  a  money  order  postotfice.  telegraph  and  express 
office,  a  large  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  270. 
Originally  the  town  was  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish. 

Saint  James  Parish  was  established  in  1807.  Under  French  and 
Spanish  rule  it  was  known  as  the  "County  of  Acadie,"  having  been 
named  by  the  Acadian  exiles  in  memory  of  their  beloved  country 
in  Canada.  In  1804  Acadia  became  one  of  the  12  counties  into 
which  Orleans  territory  was  divided  by  the  council,  and  in  1807, 
the  "Second  .\cadian  Coast"  was  erected  as  St.  James  parish,  one 
of  the  first  19  parishes  of  the  territory.  St.  James  is  situatefl  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  divided  by  the  Mississippi 
river.     It  is  very  irregular  in  geographical  outline;  is  bounded  on 
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tlic  nrirtli  by  Ascension  and  Livingston  parishes;  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Maurepas  and  St.  John  the  Llaptist  parish;  on  the  south  by 
Lat\iurche  parish,  and  on  the  west  by  Assumption  and  Ascension 
parishes.  Small  settlements  were  made  along  the  lake  and  river 
(luring  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
170.^  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  colony,  the  Acadian  refugees 
coming  in  then  and  greatly  increasing  the  population.  They  set- 
tled on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river  above  the  "German 
Coast,"  up  as  far  as  Pointe  Coupee,  and  their  settlement  became 
known  as  the  "Acadian  Coast."  The  present  population  of  St. 
James  parish  is  largely  composed  of  the  descendants  of  these 
Acadians,  though  many  of  the  most  prominent  families  trace  their 
ancestry  directly  back  to  France.  One  of  the  residents  of  St. 
James  parish  who  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  was  A. 
B.  Roman,  twice  governor  of  Louisiana.  Valcour  Aime.  the  dis- 
tinguished sugar  planter,  was  a  resident  of  St.  James  parish.  J. 
Gcntil,  a  native  of  Blois,  France,  and  a  graduate  of  Blois  college, 
settled  in  the  parish  at  an  early  day.  Dr.  Pierre  Lyon,  a  French 
refugee,  practiced  in  the  parish  for  over  16  years,  and  Eugene 
Dumez,  another  French  refugee,  was  a  professor  in  St.  James  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  first  seat  of  justice  was  at  St.  James,  but 
in  1869  it  was  changed  to  Convent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  St.  James  church,  the  first  Catholic  church  in  the 
parish,  is  located  at  St.  James,  which  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  parish.  At  first  the  church  was  known  as  the  Cantrelle  church, 
in  honor  of  Commandant  Cantrelle,  one  of  the  first  Spanish  com- 
mandants of  the  Acadian  coast,  but  was  changed  to  St.  James 
after  the  erection  of  the  parish.  Public  schools  are  maintained 
throughout  the  parish  for  white  and  black.  Jefiferson  college  was 
established  at  an  early  day  at  College  Point,  and  has  done  much 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana.  The  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  2  miles  above  College  Point,  was  founded  in  1825 
by  I'rench  nuns.  There  are  a  number  of  other  schools  and  con- 
vents in  the  parish  all  doing  good  work.  As  St.  James  is  well 
settled  and  has  railroads,  a  number  of  good  sized  towns  have 
grown  up.  The  most  important  are  St.  James,  Central,  Feitel, 
Gramercy,  Hester,  Lagan.  Lauderdale.  Lutcher,  Oubre,  St.  Pat- 
ricks, Paulina,  Union,  Vacherie  and  \\'elcome.  The  parish  is 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  river.  Bayou  Des  Acadians  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  streams.  Tlie  parish  has  an  area  of  280  square  miles, 
com])rising  alluvial  land,  wooded  swamp  and  a  little  coast  marsh. 
The  high  land  of  rich,  alluvial  deposit  along  both  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissi])i)i  river  is  highly  productive  and  well  settled.  Sugar  cane 
is  the  principal  crop  here,  while  the  land  farther  back  is  devoted  to 
rice  culture.  The  cultivated  belt  varies  in  width  from  3  to  6  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river  and  in  many  places  terminates  in  marsh 
prairie.  The  main  products  are  sugar  and  rice,  though  potat<^es. 
beans  and  oats  are  raised  in  paying  quantities,  and  the  famous 
Pcrifine  tobacco  is  raised  exclusively  in  this  parish.  The  fruits  most 
successfully  raised  are  oranges,  pears,  grapes  and  pomegranates. 
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Large  areas  of  cypress,  g-um,  oak,  willow  and  cottonwood  still 
exist  in  the  parish.  The  Vazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.  runs 
through  the  parish  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
Texas  I'acitic  R.  R.  taps  the  southern  and  western  portions,  and 
cheap  transportation  is  afforded  by  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi 
river  through  the  central  portion,  providing  excellent  shipping 
facilities  in  every  direction.  The  following  statistics  concerning 
the  parish  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  I'JOO:  number  of 
farms,  361:  acreage.  95.8yy;  acres  imder  cultivation,  53,506;  value 
of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings.  $2,277,760;  value 
of  farm  buildings.  S757,830:  value  of  live  stock,  $412,914;  total 
value  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $1,456,399;  number  of 
manufactories,  65;  capital  invested,  $4,844,423;  wages  paid, 
$434,689;  cost  of  materials  used.  $1,928,469;  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $2,650,684.  The  population  in  1900  was  8,839  whites,  11,356 
colored,  a  total  of  20.197.  an  increase  of  4.482  over  the  year  1890. 
The  estimated  population  of  1908  was  over  22.000. 

Saint  John  the  Baptist  Parish,  established  in  1807,  is  one  of  the 
19  parishes  created  by  the  territorial  legislature.  Previous  to  that 
time  it  had  formed  a  part  of  German  Coast  county  erected  by  the 
territorial  council  in  1804.  The  old  German  settlement  was  known 
as  St.  John  and  the  name  was  given  to  the  parish.  It  has  an  area 
of  209  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  James 
parish  and  Lake  Maurepas  ;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  on 
the  south  by  St.  Charles  parish,  and  on  the  west  by  St.  James 
parish.  The  first  large  settlements  were  made  by  a  colony  of 
German  immigrants  shortly  after  1723.  under  Chevalier  d'Arens- 
bourg.  The  population  was  subsequently  increased  by  immigra- 
tion of  the  banished  Acadians.  The  colonists  were  honest  and 
industrious  and  the  settlement  soon  became  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous on  the  river.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  the  parish 
contained  a  population  of  more  than  1.300.  Among  the  immigrants 
«vere  such  families  as  the  W'ebres.  Heydels,  Roussels,  Cambres, 
Lesches,  Dossiers  and  others,  whose  descendants  are  numerous  in 
the  parish  today.  The  original  parish  seat  was  located  at  Bonnet 
Carre  Point,  now  known  as  St.  Peter,  but  was  changed  to  Edgard 
in  1848,  where  a  courthouse  was  erected.  Edgard  is  located  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  the  principal  town 
of  the  parish.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Frenier,  Garyville, 
Laplace,  Lions.  Lucy,  Mountairy.  Reserve.  Ruddock  and  Wallace. 
Exceptional  transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.,  which  runs  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  while  cheap  shipping  and  transportation  is 
afTorded  by  steamljoat  on  the  river.  Outlets  are  thus  furnished  for 
the  products  of  the  parish  in  every  direction.  The  parish  is  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  river.  Lakes  ^laurepas,  Pontchartrain  and  Des 
Allemands,  and  some  minor  streams.  The  general  surface  of  the 
country    is    level,   of   aJhuial    formation,   and    consists   of   wooded 
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swamp  and  coast  marsli.  Tliere  are  large  expanses  of  tillalile  land 
OH  IxUli  sides  of  the  river,  extendinci;  back  to  the  swamps  wliich 
are  heavily  wooded  with  valuable  timber,  such  as  cypress,  oak, 
j;uni,  elm,  etc.,  and  lumbering  is  an  important  industry.  Sugar 
is  the  great  export  product,  but  rice,  oats,  corn,  hay,  jute  and  pota- 
toes are  also  produced.  Some  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised,  while  the 
rich  soil,  mild  climate  and  the  inducements  offered  by  the  railroads 
iiave  caused  market  gardening  to  become  a  prominent  feature.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
and  shipped  to  the  northern  markets.  The  following  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  numlier  of  farms,  311  ;  acre- 
age, 65,307;  acres  under  cultivation,  35.026;  value  of  land  and. 
imiirovements  exclusive  of  buildings,  $2,054,430;  value  of  farm 
buildings,  $615,940;  value  of  live  stock,  $222,353;  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts not  fed  to  live  stock.  $1,106,174;  number  of  manufactories,  22; 
capital  invested.  $1,551,110;  wages  paid,  $108,875;  cost  of  materials 
used,  $1,005,850;  total  value  of  products,  $1,220,974.  The  popula- 
tion for  1900  was  5,145  whites.  7,184  colored,  a  total  of  12,330,  an 
increase  of  971  over  the  vear  1890.  The  estimated  population  for 
1908  was  over  13,000. 

St.  Joseph,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Tensas  parish,  is  located  in  the 
cast  central  part  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  line  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.  It  was  made  the  parish 
seat  in  the  early  40's,  the  first  meeting  of  the  police  jury  having 
been  held  there  on  Jan.  5,  1843.  The  first  merchants  in  the  place 
were  J.  W.  Davenport,  R.  H.  Snyder  and  Robert  Jvlurdock,  and 
Henry  Barkhaw.  "a  Dutchman  and  a  gentleman,"  kept  the  first 
hotel.  About  1853  Andrew  Marschalk  began  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper,  which  was  also  the  first  in  Tensas  parish. 
For  some  time  the  growth  of  St.  Joseph  was  slow,  but  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  it  became  a  place  of  more  importance.  It 
has  a  bank,  large  lumbering  interests,  two  newspapers,  several 
good  general  stores,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  and  in  1900  reported 
a  population  of  717.  Y^'uig's  Louisiana  Directory  for  1909  esti- 
mates the  population  at  1,500. 

Saint  Landry  Parish,  the  "Eden  of  Louisiana."  was  established 
as  one  of  the  first  19  parishes  of  the  state  in  1807.  It  was  created 
from  the  vast  region  known  under  the  French  and  Spanish  occu- 
pancy of  Louisiana  as  the  'Attakapas  District."  The  Attakapas 
Indians,  a  powerful  tribe,  once  possessed  the  wdiole  region,  but  the 
other  Indian  tribes  formed  a  league  against  them  and  finally  the 
Attakapas  (man-eaters)  were  almost  exterminated  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, fought  on  the  hills  3  miles  west  of  St.  Martinville,  in  St.  Martin 
parish.  That  part  of  the  district  which  now  forms  St.  Landry 
parish  was  alloted  to  the  Opelousas  Indians  and  went  by  the  name 
of  "Opelousas  District,"  until  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
the  L'nited  States.  The  name  St.  Landry  comes  from  the  old  St. 
Landry  church,  built  by  the  Capuchins  at  Opelousas  in  1777.  This 
is  supposcil  to  be  the  first  church  in  southwestern  Louisiana,  and 
when  the  county  of  Opelousas  was  extinguished  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  parish  in  honor  of  the  church.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  earliest  occupancy  of  the  Attakapas  district.  In  1737,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Ciov.  Kerlerec,  mention  is  made  "of  a 
few  French  Canadians,  deeming  it  to  he  the  direst  of  calamities  to 
submit  to  the  English  yoke,  abandoned  their  homes  in  Canada  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  Louisiana."  Xo  date  can  be  fixed  fnr 
their  settlement  in  the  region  of  the  Bayou  Teche.  During  the 
decade  from  1760  to  1770,  the  government  made  grants  in  the 
Attakapas  district  to  the  exiled  Acadians,  who  took  their  families 
into  the  wilderness  and  founded  homes.  After  the  cession  oi  Lou- 
isiana to  Spain  more  interest  was  taken  in  this  vast  prairie  region. 
Its  population  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  by  order  of  ( ]uv. 
O'Reilly  in  1769,  was  409  persons.  The  new  government  had  no 
faith  in  colonizing  companies,  but  realized  that  the  wealth  of  the 
colony  depended  upon  the  development  of  its  agricultural  resources 
and  in  raising  cattle  on  the  great  prairies.  The  fostering  of  these 
industries  became  a  fixed  policy.  Attakapas  post  was  established 
on  the  Teche  and  the  post  of  Opelousas  to  the  northwest  on  the 
prairie.  Officers  were  placed  in  charge  of  these  posts  who  exer- 
cised civil  and  military  authority.  Their  civil  duties  were  much 
like  those  performed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  parishes 
today.  Chevalier  de  Clouet  commanded  both  Opelousas  and  Atta- 
kapas posts  until  1787,  when  Don  Nicholas  Forstall  was  appointcil 
commandant  of  Opelousas.  and  was  followed  by  Gabriel  de  la 
Claire.  Gov.  O'Reilly  made  large  grants  in  the  Opelousas  district 
to  settlers  and  supplied  them  with  cattle,  provisions  and  farming 
implements,  and  stock  raising  became  the  chief  industry.  This 
policy  had  the  desired  eftect ;  settlers,  mostly  of  French  origin, 
were  attracted  by  the  rich  soil  and  natural  advantages  of  this 
district,  and  as  the  population  increased  the  colony  became  more 
prosperous.  Gov.  O'Reilly  wrote  that  " Opelousas  fur- 
nished cattle  by  the  thousand."  and  in  1788  the  census  showed  that 
the  population  had  increased  to  1,985.  Tobacco,  corn  and  cotton 
were  cultivated  successfully.  The  colony  was  in  this  condition 
when  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  The 
next  year  Opelousas  district  was  erected  as  one  of  the  12  counties 
of  Orleans  territory  and  in  1807  it  was  organized  as  St.  Landry 
parish.  The  present  population  of  St.  Landry  is  largely  made  up 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Acadians.  though  many  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  cadets  of  noble  French  families  who  came  into 
the  country  during  the  French  regime.  The  Creole  element  is 
large,  and  in  the  past  half  century  many  Americans  have  moved 
into  the  prairie  region  and  engaged  in  stock  raising.  The  old  post 
of  Opelousas  became  the  seat  of  justice  when  the  parish  was  or- 
ganized. The  different  land  companies  have  done  much  for  the 
development  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  parish,  and  the  railroads 
have  also  been  an  important  factor.  St.  Landry  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  has  a  number  of 
good  towns,  of  which  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat,  is  the  most  im- 
portant.     Other    towns    and    villages    are    Arnaudville,    Barbreck, 
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Bayou  Chicot.  Beaver.  Bes^q^.  Bigcane,  Chatagnier.  Eunice.  Gar- 
land, Grand  Coteau,  Deshotels.  Lonepine.  Leonville,  Melville,  Mor- 
row. Plaisancc.  Palmetto,  Port  Barre,  Rosa.  Sunset,  Turkey  Creek, 
Ville  Platte  and  Washington.  St.  Landry  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  in  the  prairie  region.  Lafayette,  Acadia, 
Calcasieu  and  Cameron  parishes  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  cre- 
ated from  its  original  territor_\-.  As  now  constituted  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  parishes;  on  the  east  by 
Pointe  Coupee  and  St.  Martin  parishes:  on  the  south  by  St.  Martin, 
Lafayette  and  Acadia  parishes,  and  on  the  west  by  Calcasieu  par- 
ish. It  is  well  watered  by  the  Atchafalaya  river,  Bayous  Rouge, 
Conrtablcu.  Teche,  Boeuf,  Cocodrie  and  Xezpique,  and  many  small 
streams.  St.  Landry  has  an  undulating  surface  of  1.662  square 
miles.  Its  formation  is  prairie,  alluvial  land,  pine  flats,  wooded 
swamp  and  blutt  land.  Along  the  streams  are  timbered  bottoms 
aiTording  different  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  wood  for  all  purposes, 
while  the  swamps  have  an  abundance  of  fine  cypress.  The  tillable 
land  is  of  alluvial  deposit  and  exceedingly  fertile,  large  crops  of 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar  being  produced  for  export,  while  the  uplands 
are  nearly  as  fertile  and  cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  beans, 
sorghum  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  raised  in  paying, 
quantities.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to  hor- 
ticulture, but  the  mild  climate  and  rich  soil  all  tend  to  the  ready 
and  rapid  growth  of  fruit  trees,  hence  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples, 
grapes,  quinces  and  the  smaller  varieties  all  do  well,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  growing  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  northern 
markets.  Since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  parish  the  live-stock 
industry  has  been  carried  on  extensively  on  the  prairies,  which 
furnish  pasture  practically  the  entire  year,  and  stock  needs  little 
care.  Thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses  are  exported 
each  year.  Transportation  and  shipping  facilities  are  excellent. 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  runs  north  and  south 
through  the  western  part  of  the  parish :  the  Colorado  Southern 
crosses  the  southern  part,  passing  through  Opelousas ;  the  South- 
ern Pacific  traverses  the  central  portion  north  and  south ;  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  enters  the  parish  at  Melville  on  the  western  boundary, 
runs  northwest  to  Morrow,  and  the  Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Xorth- 
castern  runs  southwest  from  Opelousas.  The  following  statistics 
are  from  the  \J.  S.  census  for  P'OO:  number  of  farms.  "..^49;  acre- 
age, 480,-144;  acres  under  cultivation.  292.894;  value  of  land  and 
improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,  $4,364,370;  value  of  farm 
l)uildings,  $1,117,600;  value  of  live-stock.  $1,484,191;  total  value 
of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  $2,661,539;  number  of  manu- 
factories. 192;  capital  invested.  $305,610;  wages  paid.  $71,621;  cost 
of  materials  used.  S320,765 ;  total  value  of  products.  $557,101.  The 
population  for  U'OO  was  26.170  white,  26.658  colored,  a  total  of 
52,')0(),  an  increase  of  12.656  over  the  year  1890.  The  estimated 
I)opulation  for  VX)S  was  over  60,000.  Evangeline  parish  (q.  v.)  was 
created  from  the  western  part  of  St.  Landrv  bv  the  legislature 
of  1908.  ■       ' 
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St.  Martin,  Louis,  lawyer  and  politician,  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
was  born  in  St.  Charles  parish  in  1820.  lie  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  college,  Missouri,  and  Jefferson  college,  Louisiana.  After 
graduating  he  entered  a  notary's  office  for  the  purpose  of  studving 
law,  but  in  1846  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  of  Louisiana 
and  tlie  same  year  was  appointed  register  of  the  L^nited  States 
land  office  for  the  southeastern  district  of  Louisiana  by  President 
Polk.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  a  second  time  and  after 
2  years'  service  was  elected  a  representative,  from  the  1st  district 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  32nd  Congress.  At  the  close  of  his  term  lu- 
became  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
appointed  register  of  voters  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  186<j 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  and  elected  to  the 
40ch  Congress,  but  his  seat  was  denied  him,  as  it  was  held  that 
Louisiana  was  not  a  state  in  the  L'nion  at  the  time.  In  1S6S  he 
was  elected  to  the  41st  Congress,  but  the  election  was  contested 
and  sent  back  to  the  people.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  that  nominated  Pierce,  Seymour, 
Tilden  and  Hancock,  and  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden 
ticket,  r^or  several  years  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  mimicipal 
government  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1884  was  elected  to  the  49th 
Congress'  as  a  Democrat.  He  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  9, 
1893.  .  .  .  - 

Saint  Martin  Parish  was  established  in  1811,  late  in  the  terri- 
torial era.  It  was  created  from  that  part  of  the  state  known  during 
the  French  and  Spanish  rule  of  Louisiana  as  the  "Attakapas  coun- 
try," which  embraced  the  great  stretch  of  country  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  river  to  the  Calcasieu  river,  and  south  from  the 
Avoyelles  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  region  once  possessed 
by  the  Attakapas  Indians,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived.  (See 
Indians.)  The  district  was  known  to  the  early  French  governors, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  and  no  efforts  were  made  to 
colonize  it.  A  few  traders  and  trappers  wandered  over  the  district 
and  some  French  Canadians  settled  there  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  but  the  exact  date  of  settlement  cannot  be  fixed. 
The  "Poste  des  Attakapas,"  (St.  Martinville")  was  established  on 
the  Teche,  and  acquired  some  considerable  importance,  though 
all  it  consisted  of  was  a  small  church  without  a  resident  priest 
and  a  poorly  constructed  l^arracks  for  the  small  garrison  and  the 
commandant.  There  was  also  a  small  trading  store  for  the  few 
scattered  settlers  of  the  neighborhood.  The  wide  prairies  were 
given  over  to  deer  and  wikl  cattle  which  wandered  unmolested. 
When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated 
by  Gov.  O'Reilly.  In  1769  colonists  who  went"  to  the  Attakapas 
country  were  given  cattle,  provisions  and  allotted  large  grants  of 
land  if  they  would  settle  there.  Soon  after  that  the  Acadians  were 
sent  at  government  expense  to  settle  on  the  Teche.  They  were 
forced  to  pass  through  munerous  bayous  antl  swamps  before  they 
reached  the  lands  allotted  them  near  the  Poste  des  Attakapas. 
Among  them  were  the  Martins,  Guilbeaux,  Bernards,  Arccneaux, 
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I'abiiis.  Rreaiix,  Heberts,  Landrys,  and  MelariQons.  In  1787, 
Clie\a!ier  de  Cloiiet,  who  was  commandant  of  botli  Attakapas  and 
(.)i)t'Iousas  posts  (see  St.  Landry  parish")  was  relieved  of  Opelou- 
sas.  De  Clouet  exercised  civil  and  military  authority.  The  popu- 
lation increased  rapidly.  A  number  of  cadets  of  noble  families  of 
Trance  and  Spain  settled  in  the  district.  Among  them  were  the 
Deblancs,  Delahoussayes,  the  Delacroix,  and  others  who  took  con- 
spicuous parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  were  appointed  to 
official  positions  at  the  posts.  The  colony  prospered  under  the 
paternal  government  of  Spain  which  "granted  lands  with  a  princely 
liberality  to  all  deserving  the  king's  bounty,  and  the  administra- 
tion, with  vigilant  care  and  by  the  just  and  equitable  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  protected  its  subjects  equally  in  their  life  and  in  their 
property,  which  now  had  become  valuable  and  productive."  In' 
1788  the  census  showed  that  the  population  had  increased  to 
2,541.  Live  stock  raising  was  the  great  industry.  Numerous  farms 
lined  the  right  bank  of  the  Teche,  as  the  lands  on  the  east  side 
were  subject  to  inundation,  but  were  used  as  pasture  during  the 
low  stage  of  water.  Indigo,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  corn  were 
all  cultivated  successfully.  Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  district  when  ceded'  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  In  1804 
Attakapas  was  made  one  of  the  12  counties  of  Orleans  territory 
and  in  1807  this  district  was  included  in  the  parish  of  Natchi- 
toches. In  1811  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary 
were  created  out  of  the  old  Attakapas  district.  From  the  original 
limits  of  St.  Martin  have  been  created,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  par- 
ishes of  Lafayette,  \'ermilion  and  Iberia.  The  parish  is  situated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  is  now  bounded  on  the  north 
by  St,  Landry  and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes ;  on  the  east  by  Iber- 
ville parish;  on  the  south  by  Iberia  parish,  and  on  the  west  by 
Lafayette  parish.  When  the  parish  was  organized  the  old  Poste 
des  Attakapas  became  the  seat  of  justice,  the  name  being  changed 
to  St.  Martinville.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  events 
•  of  the  parish  and  the  Teche  region  occurred  in  ante-bellum  days, 
when  tliere  was  an  uprising  of  the  people.  They  organized  vigi- 
lance committees  and  exercised  absolute  authority  for  6  months 
in  1859.  During  the  reconstruction  period  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Martin  parish  organized  to  resist  the  Kellogg  tax  collectors  and 
were  successful  until  Federal  troops  were  sent  into  the  parish. 
St.  Martin  is  well  watered  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous parishes  in  the  state,  though  not  so  well  provided  with 
railroads  as  some  of  the  others.  A  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
runs  north  and  south  through  the  western  part,  and  the  Lafayette 
&  Baton  Rouge  division  of  the  same  system  crosses  the  northern 
portion.  The  Piayou  Teche  is  navigable  as  far  as  St.  Martinville 
for  the  entire  year,  providing  cheap  transportation  by  boat,  and 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  parish  is  shipped  to  New  Orleans  by 
this  method.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  628  square  miles,  consist- 
ing of  wooded  swamp,  alluvial  land  and  prairies,  breaking  inta 
bluff  land  in  places.     The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  and  many  beau- 
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tifu!  plantations  are  fnund  alony^  the  Teche.  Sugar  is  the  cliief 
j)roductit>n.  thnuj^h  rice.  curn.  oats,  hay.  potatoes,  tobacco,  chi- 
ton and  ail  kinds  nt  garden  vegetables  are  grown  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. Fruits  grow  in  great  abundance  and  stock  raising  is  an  im- 
portant industr\-,  as  abundant  pasturage  is  found  the  entire  year. 
The  Anse  le  Llutte  oil  field  lies  just  within  the  borders  of  the  par- 
ish. Much  valuable  timber,  such  as  oak,  elm.  gum.  etc.,  still  re- 
mains in  the  parisli.  and  the  swamps  are  filled  with  cypress.  St. 
Martin\ille.  tlie  ])arish  seat,  is  the  largest  and  most  inijiortant 
town.  ( )ther  towns  and  villages  are  Ba}ou  Chene.  Breaiix  Uridge. 
Cades,  Cecilia.  I, evert,  Huron,  Azema  and  W'indom.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  nunilier 
of  farms,  2.032;  acreage.  114,315;  acres  under  cultivation,  69,040; 
value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,  $1.S41.S0(J; 
value  of  farm  buildings,  $389,700;  value  of  live  stock,  S4S7,7o6 ; 
value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $930,277;  number  of 
manufactories,  30;  capital  invested,  $836,375;  wages  paid,  $73,871; 
cost  of  materials  used.  S3S9.488;  total  value  of  products,  $667,500. 
The  population  for  1900  was  10,057  whites,  8.883  colored,  a  total 
of  18,940,  an  increase  of  4.056  over  the  year  1890.  The  estimated 
population  for  1908  was  over  21,000. 

St.  Martinville,  the  parish  seat  and  principal  city  of  St.  Martin 
parish,  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  on  the  Bayou  Teche  and 
a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  which  connects  with  the 
main  line  at  Cades.  St.  Martinville  is  one  of  the  old  settlements 
of  Louisiana,  having  formerly  been  the  old  Poste  des  Attakapas.  In 
the  old  cemetery  of  the  Poste  des  Attakapas  sleep  the  remains  of 
Emmeline  Labiche.  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Longfel- 
low's beautiful  poem.  "Evangeline."  By  1811  the  town  had  grown  to 
some  importance  and  its  growth  and  prosperity  have  continued  to 
increase  steadily  with  the  development  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  old  state  banking  days  St.  Martinville  had  a  branch  of  the 
Louisiana  state  bank.  For  many  years  it  was  a  favorite  summer 
resort  for  the  best  Creole  families  of  the  state,  and  the  artists  of 
the  French  opera  at  Xew  Orleans  spent  their  vacations  there.  This 
fact,  with  the  refinement  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants,  won  for  the 
town  the  sobriquet  of  "Little  Paris."'  The  town  has  two  banks,  an 
electric  light  plant,  waterworks,  a  modern  cotton  gin,  large  intere>is 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles,  oil  works,  some  whole- 
sale houses,  a  large  retail  trade,  a  money  order  postofifice  from 
which  rural  routes  supply  the  adjacent  territory,  express,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  good  public  schools,  churches  of  the 
leading  denominations,  and  the  press  and  professions  are  fittingly 
represented.     The  population  in  1900  was  1.956. 

Saint  Mary  Parish,  established  in  1811  during  the  territorial  ad- 
ministration of  Ciov.  Clailjorne.  is  one  of  the  parishes  created  out  of 
the  Attakapas  district.  The  town  of  Franklin  was  made  the  >cat 
of  justice  and  Henrv  Johnson  was  the  first  parish  judge.  (  ine  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  district  was  Louis  le  Pelletier  de  la  Ibni-- 
saye.  a  descendant  of  Claude  de  la  Houssave,  who  was  scut  to  i.ou- 
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isiana  as  an  official  by  Louis  X\'.  Some  of  the  settlers  who  came 
directly  from  I'rance  were  the  Sigurs,  De  \'als,  Coners,  Darbys, 
Uc  Clouets,  Oliviers  and  Bienvenus,  while  such  French  Acadians 
as  the  Garbeaus,  Charpentiers,  Dcmarests,  Dejeans  and  Leblaucs- 
settled  on  the  Teche  after  1/65.  The  Xavarros,  jNIoras  and  other 
Spanish  families  were  among  the  first  to  start  plantations.  After 
the  Re\'olutionary  war  a  number  of  settlers  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican blood  emigrated  from  the  eastern  states  and  settled  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Atchafalaxa  and  the  Teche.  St.  Mary  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Iberia  parish;  on  the  east  by  Assumption  and  Terrebonne  parishes; 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico,  and  on  the  west  by  X'ermilioii 
bay  and  Iberia  parish.  The  northern  portion  of  its  original  terri- 
tory was  taken  to  form  a  part  of  Iberia  parish.  It  is  well  drained 
by  the  Atchafalaya  river.  Grand  Lake,  and  Bayous  Teche,  Sale  and 
Cypremort,  and  has  an  undulating  surface  of  658  square  miles, 
consisting  of  alluvial  land,  wooded  swamp,  coast  marsh  and  prairies 
which  break  into  considerable  hills.  Although  St.  Mary's  area  is 
small  the  lands  are  rich  and  very  productive.  The  soil  is  of  alluvial 
deposit  and  immense  crops  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  in  the  bottom 
land  of  the  Bayou  Teche  and  Atchafala}a  river,  making  St.  Mary 
the  greatest  sugar  producing  parish  in  the  state.  Rice,  corn,  pota- 
toes and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  grow  with  great  luxuriance 
in  the  mild  climate  and  rich  soil  of  this  favored  region.  Such  fruits 
as  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  guavas,  pears,  pomegranates,  olives 
and  bananas  are  raised,  and  the  nuts  of  the  pecan  tree,  which  is 
native  to  this  part  of  the  country,  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Salt  water  fish,  crabs  and  terrapin  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in 
the  bayous  in  inlets,  and  in  recent  years,  under  state  protection,  the 
oyster  industry  has  become  important.  The  parish  has  a  wealth  of 
valuable  timber  such  as  oak,  Cottonwood,  gum,  elm  and  willow  and 
cypress.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided  bv  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  which  extends  through  the  parish,  and  by 
steamboat  on  the  Teche  and  Atchafalaya.  Franklin,  the  parish 
seat,  is  the  most  important  town,  but  there  are  a  number  of  towns 
worthv  of  mention,  as  Adeline.  Amelia,  Ashton,  Baldwin,  Charen- 
ton,  Crawford,  Foster,  Berwick,  Irish  Bend,  Centerville,  Glencoe, 
Louisa,  Morgan  City,  Patterson  and  Ramos.  The  following  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  parish  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for 
1900:  number  of  farms,  609;  acreage,  184,126:  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 92,389;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, 86,359,810;  value  of  farm  buildings,  $1,916,700;  value  of  live 
stock,  S816.920:  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock, 
S2, 781, 500;  numlier  of  manufactories.  85:  capital  invested.  ,S8,178,- 
194;  wages  paid,  S772.?'R\  :  cost  of  materials  used.  $3,804,246;  total 
value  of  products.  $5.74''.854.  The  population  for  1900  was  13,789 
whites,  20.264  colored,  a  total  of  34.145.  an  increase  of  11,729  over 
the  year  18^0.  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over  35.000. 
Saint  Maurice,  a  money  order  post-statiou  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Winn  paiish,  is  situated  on  the  Rigolet  de  Bon  Dieu  and 
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the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Xavigation  company.  It  is 
a  landing  on  the  river,  the  shipping  and  supply  depot  for  a  large  dis- 
trict in,  the  rich  Red  river  valley,  has  an  express  office,  telegraph 
station,  cotton  gins,  sugar  refineries,  good  mercantile  estaijli-h- 
ments,  and  in  l''UO  had  a  population  of  over  416. 

Saint  Patricks,  a  money  order  post-station  in  the  eastern  part 
of  St.  James  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississinpi 
river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  6  miles  below  Convent. 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  parish,  has  a 
telegraph  station,  express  office,  good  stores,  and  is  th.c  tradiiiL: 
center  for  the  rich  agricultural  country  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
population  was  350  in  1900. 

Saint  Rose  is  a  money  order  post-town  and  station  in  the  central 
part  of  St.  Charles  parish,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.,  about  4 
miles  below   Hahnville. 

Saint  Sophie,  a  post-hamlet  of  Plaquemines  parish,  situated  ou 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  2  miles  south  of  Belair,  the 
nearest  railroad  town,  and  9  miles  northwest  of  Pointe  a  la  Hache, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river,  has  a  telegraph  station, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Saint  Tammany,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayoii  Lacombe  and  the 
■  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  15  miles  southeast  of  Cov- 
:ington,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  pinery  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
has  lumber  industries,  a  telegraph  and  express  offices,  a  good  retail 
trade,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  300. 

St.  Tammany  Parish,  established  in  1811,  is  one  of  the  "Florida 
parishes."  It  is  named  after  "St.  Tammany,"  the  Delaware  chief. 
-who  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  was  chosen  for  his 
•reputed  virtues  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  new  republic.  The  Lou- 
-isiana  parish  was  so  named  because  it  had  a  large  Indian  popula- 
;tion  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  state  and  from  its  original  territory  have 
been  carved  Washington  parish  and  a  part  of  Tangipahoa.  It  is 
now  bounded  on  the  north  by  \\'ashington  parish  :  on  the  east  by 
the  Pearl  river,  which  separates  it  from  Mississippi:  on  the  soutJi 
.bounded  by  Lake  Borgne.  Orleans  parish  and  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
.and  on  the  west  by  Tangipahoa  parish.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  that  an}-  whites  settled  west  of  the  Pearl  river. 
After  the  Revolution  some  families  emigrated  from  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas  and  \'irginia  and  settled  in  this  unbroken  wilderness. 
Some  of  the  earliest  to  take  up  claims  under  the  Spanish  were 
John  Castonquat,  in  1795:  Tohn  Spell,  in  17**8;  foseph  Slatten  a 
>-ear  later;  the  Coopers  in  1800  and  1801  :  William"  Wilson  in  1802: 
William  W".  Collins,  in  1803  ;  Matthew  Robertson  and  Joseph  Cut- 
terer  in  1804.  and  a  number  of  others  who  came  in  1806.  During 
1808  new  claims  were  located  by  the  Galloways,  Jesse  Barker,  Law- 
rence Stecker,  Charles  Roberts,  (iideon  Yarsborough  and  a  few 
others.    David  Glover,  John  ]\Iitchell,  John  Brinkley,  the  ]\IcC!cn- 
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don  family,  the  Leas  and  John  Tallcv  established  themselves  in 
1810.  The  first  courthouse  was  erected  at  a  place  called  Claiborne, 
on  the  west  side  of  iioguc  I'alia,  about  opposite  to  the  present  town 
of  Covington,  but  the  parish  seat  was  removed  to  Covington  in 
1829.  In  IBiy  the  northern  part  of  St.  Tammany  was  taken  to 
form  Washington  parish,  and  in  1869  a  large  part  of  its  remaining 
territory  was  taken  to  form  Tangipahoa  parish.  After  the  division, 
the  population  left  to  St.  Tammany  was  larger  than  the  whole 
in  180U,  which  shows  how  rapidly  settlers  established  themselves 
in  this  region  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

Large  brickyards  were  maintained  and  lumbering  was  a  ver]' 
important  industry  up  to  the  Civil  war.  but  with  the  end  of  slavery 
these  industries  nearly  ceased  and  many  years  elapsed  before  they 
were  revived.  The  main  water  courses  of  the  parish  are  the  Pearl 
river  on  the  east,  the  Tehefuncte  ri\cr  on  the  northwest,  the  Bogue 
Chitto  in  the  northeast  and  the  Bogue  Falia  through  the  central 
portion  and  their  many  tributary  streams,  all  of  which  are  used 
in  the  extensive  lumber  industry,  .-^bout  1856  it  was  discovered  that 
the  springs  around  Covington  possessed  medicinal  properties  and 
since  then  it  has  been  the  resort  of  invalids.  The  most  famous 
spring  is  the  Abita,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Covington,  with  a 
capacity  of  40,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the  water  is  bottled  and  ex- 
ported. Large  hotels  have  been  built  and  this  district  is  a  resort 
the  year  round  for  both  northern  and  southern  people.  St.  Tam- 
many has  a  level  and  undulating  surface  of  871  square  miles,  formed 
of  coast  marsh,  pine  flats,  pine  hills,  alluvial  land  and  wooded 
swamp.  The  parish  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  long  leaf  pine 
region  and  almost  its  entire  area  is  heavily  timbered.  The  prin- 
cipal growth  is  pine,  though  oak,  beech,  gum,  dogwood  and  holly 
are  found  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  Along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  are  large  tracts  of  li\e  oaks  that  grow  to  great 
size  and  for  many  years  were  practically  uncut.  The  soil  of  the 
bottom  lands  is  of  alluvial  deposit  that  produces  as  fine  cotton,  cane 
and  sorghum  as  any  in  the  state,  while  the  pine  lands  have  a  sur- 
face soil  of  sandy  loam,  which  with  reasonable  fertilization  will  pro- 
duce good  crops.  The  proximity  of  St.  Tammany  to  the  Xew  Or- 
leans market,  and  the  cheap  and  excellent  transportation  facilities 
make  almost  anv  industry  of  the  parish  profitable.  Sugar,  rice  and 
cotton  are  the  largest  crops,  but  corn,  hay,  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  berries  do  well  and 
are  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  now  that  the  parish  is  well  pro- 
vided with  railroad  transportation,  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing 
will  doubtless  increase.  Stock  raising  and  flair\  ing  have  increased 
as  the  timber  is  cut  and  are  paying  industries  to  the  farmer.  Saw- 
mills are  numerous,  cutting  millions  of  feet  of  the  finest  lumber 
in  the  world  each  year.  Most  of  the  railroads  in  the  parish  have 
been  built  within  the  last  few  years  and  materially  increased  its' 
prosperitv.  The  Xew  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R.  runs  across  the 
southeastern  part,  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Xorthcrn  R.  R.  tra\erses 
the  entire  eastern  portion  north  and  south,  with  branches  to  nearly 
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all  sections  of  the  parish.  Cheap  shipping:  by  steamboat  is  atYorded 
on  Lakes  liorgne  and  Pontchartrain.  The  principal  towns  are 
Covington,  the  parish  seat,  Abita  Springs,  Alton,  Bayou  Laconih, 
Chinclniba,  l-'olsoni,  Madisonville,  iNlandeville,  Pearl  river.  Slidell 
and  Sun.  The  following  statistics  with  regard  to  the  parish  are 
taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms  i97,  acreage, 
87,00";  acres  improved,  19,491;  value  of  land  and  improvements 
exclusive  of  buildings,  $226,290;  ^■alue  of  farm  buildings,  $116,7,iO; 
value  of  live  stock,  §171,382;  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock,  $186,428;  number  of  manufactories,  29;  capital  invested. 
$669,973;  wages  paid,  $236,467;  cost  of  materials  used,  $337,(i73 ; 
total  value  of  all  products,  $756,946.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1900  was  8,415  whites.  4,889  colored,  a  total  of  13,304,  an  increase 
of  3,175  over  the  vear  1890.  The  estimated  population  for  the  \ear 
1908  was  over  15'000. 

Salcedo,  Juan  Manuel  de,  the  9th  and  last  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  was  appointed  to  that  office  on  Oct.  24,  1799.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  served  in  the  royal  armies  of  Spain,  in  which  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  held  the  office  of 
king's  lieutenant  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
New  Orleans  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  1801.  A  month  later 
(July  13j  he  sent  word  to  Spain  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  arm 
and  equip  the  militia  of  the  Natchitoches  district  "with  the  view 
of  counteracting  the  projects  of  the  American  bandit,  Philip  Nolan, 
who  had  introduced  himself  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
New  Spain,  with  36  armed  men."  Salcedo  soon  became  displeased 
with  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  colony,  and  sent  frequent  com- 
plaints to  his  home  government  that  the  people  were  "anxious  to 
introduce  innovations  in  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  liberty," 
and  on  March  2,  1802,  he  sent  in  a  protest  against  the  action  of  tiie 
cabildo  in  appointing  Jose  Martinez  de  la  Pedrera  to  the  otifice  of 
assessor.  Laussat,  who  was  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
France  to  receive  the  province  from  Spain,  describes  him  as  "an 
infirm  old  man  who  is  in  his  dotage,"  and  these  frequent  expressions 
of  discontent  tend  to  corroborate  Laussat's  opinion.  The  same 
authority  further  says:  "His  son,  who  is  a  young  officer  of  in- 
fantry, and  whose  brains  are  still  very  green,  is  the  true  governor 
under  his  father's  name."  Salcedo  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  deliver  Louisiana  to  Laussat,  and  on  May  18,  1803,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation giving  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  transfer 
should  take  place.  The  administration  of  Salcedo  ended  with  the 
iransfer  of  the  colony  to  Laussat  on  Xo\-.  30,  1803.  He  was  after- 
ward governor  of  Texas  for  a  time. 

Saline,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Bienville  parish,  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Louisiana  &  Northwest  R.  R.,  about  2  miles  north  of 
the  southern  boundarv  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  shipping  and  suppl\' 
town  for  the  limiher  district  in  which  it  is  located,  has  a  bank,  saw- 
mills, a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  station,  etc. 

Salt. — Long   before   the   white    man    attempted    to    found    settle- 
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mciits  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  salt  was  made  by  the  Xatchi- 
tdches  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana, 
and.  was  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  barter  in  their  primitive 
commerce.  The  source  of  their  supply  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
salt  pits,  later  known  as  Drake's  salt  works,  about  30  miles  from 
the  present  city  of  Natchitoches.  From  the  earliest  history  of  the 
state  salt  has  been  one  of  the  staple  products.  Among  the  earlier 
salt  works  may  be  mentioned  Rayburn's,  about  8  miles  from  Bien- 
ville; King's,  on  Cotton  bayou:  IJistineau  salt  works  on  Lake  Bis- 
tincau ;  the  Sabine  works  in  Sabine  parish,  and  the  salt  waters 
about  Catahoula  lake  and  near  Xegreet  bayou.  Active  work  at  all 
these  places  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  greater 
and  more  remunerative  deposits  of  salt  to  be  found  on  the  islands 
and  elsewhere  along  the  coast.  The  first  deposits  of  rock  salt 
were  found  on  Petite  Anse  (Little  Elbow)  or  Avery's  island,  about 
7  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Xew  Iberia.  Salt  was  first  discovered 
on  this  island  in  1791  by  John  Hayes,  a  resident  of  the  island.  Be- 
coming thirsty  while  out  deer  hunting,  he  took  a  drink  from  a  small. 
clear  spring,  "but  found  the  water  so  impregnated  with  salt  that  it 
increased  rather  than  allayed  his  thirst.  He  took  a  bottleful  of  the 
water  to  his  home  and  boiled  from  it  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Soon 
after  that  a  Jesse  McCaul  bought  about  19  acres  of  the  land,  in- 
cluding the  salt  spring  and  began  boiling  for  salt.  The  works  were 
afterward  abandoned  until  1812,  when  the  war  with  England  led 
to  their  again  being  put  in  operation  and  the  boiling  was  continued 
until  1815,  when  the  work  again  ceased.  In  Sept.,  1861,  the  island 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Judge  Daniel  D.  Avery,  who  began 
boiling  salt,  the  southern  ports  then  being  closed  by  the  blockade, 
which  deprived  the  people  of  the  south  of  their  customary  sources 
of  supply.  In  May,  1862.  while  digging  to  improve  one  of  the 
springs,  a  bed  of  rock  salt  was  struck  at  a  distance  of  only  13  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  during  the  next  11  months  22.000.000  pounds 
of  salt  were  taken  from  the  deposit.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Gov. 
Pettus  of  Mississippi  sent  agents  to  Alabama,  \^irginia  and  L-.>u- 
isiana  in  search  of  salt,  but  the  only  available  supply  was  found 
near  Iberia.  From  the  mine  the  salt  was  taken  in  wagons  to  the 
Atchafalaya.  where  it  was  transferred  to  boats.  The  Federal  gun- 
boats were  at  that  time  patrolling  the  Mississippi,  but  D.  S.  Patti- 
son.  who  had  been  sent  by  Gov.  Pettus.  succeeded  in  getting  about 
40,000  pounds  through  to  Vicksburg.  In  April.  1863,  Gen.  Banks. 
then  in  command  of  the  Federal  troops  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  ordered  Samuel  Hotaling  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  island,  its  commercial  importance,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  salt  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  government.  An 
analysis  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Riddel!,  of  Xew  Orleans,  showed  the  salt  to 
contain  nearly  99  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  and 
Dr.  Riddell  closed  his  report  with  the  following  statement:  "I  am 
not  aware  of  any  mine  of  rock  salt  hitherto  discovered  of  greater 
purity  and  higher  intrinsic  value."  The  works  were  then  destroyed 
by  the  Federal  troops. 
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After  tlie  war  the  works  were  reopened  and  steps  taken  to  de- 
velop the  deposits.  By  1885  the  daily  shipments  amounted  to  about 
200  tons.  Improved  maehinery  and  methods  were  introduced,  and 
at  the  present  time  over  500  tons  are  mined  daily.  Investigatiuns 
were  made  on  Jett'erson's  island  in  1895,  when  the  auger  passed 
through  nearly  2,000  feet  of  pure  salt,  but  this  vast  supply  is  as 
yet  undeveloped.  Salt  was  found  in  1896  on  Belle  isle,  and  a  com- 
pany was  immediately  formed  for  working  the  deposits.  The  fol- 
lowing year  another  large  deposit  was  found  on  Grand  Cote,  or 
Week's  island,  and  from  this  place  several  hundred  tons  find  their 
way  daily  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a  short  line  of 
railroad  running  southwest  from  New  Iberia,  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  which  IS  called  Salt  Mine,  indicative  of  the  motive  for 
which  the  road  was  constructed,  viz.:  to  place  the  output  of  the 
Petit  Anse  mines  in  touch  with  the  market.  Recently,  while  bor- 
ing for  oil  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  large  salt  beds 
were  found  about  200  feet  below  the  surface,  and  authorities 
say :  "There  is  already  in  sight  salt  enough  in  southwestern  Louisi- 
ana to  supply  the  markets  of  this  country  for  an  indefinite  period." 

The  Louisiana  salt  is  generally  noted  for  its  strength  and  pur- 
ity, as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  when  more  convenient  railroad  facilities  are  opened  the 
abandoned  works  mentioned  above  will  be  again  profitably 
worked,  new  plants  will  be  established  at  various  places  where  the 
salt  crops  out  in  northern  Louisiana,  wdiich  will  make  the  state 
the  greatest  producer  of  salt  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Salt,  a  post-handet  in  the  southeastern  jiart  of  \\'inn  parish,  is 
located  not  far  from  Denkman,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion. 

Samstown,  a  post-ofifice  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Iberville 
parish,  is  about  2  miles  southwest  of  White  Castle,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  12  miles  southeast  of  Plaquemine,  the  parish 
seat. 

Sanders,  Jared  Y.,  the  present  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  born 
near  Morgan  City,  St.  Mary  i'arish.  La.,  Jan.  29,  1869,  a  son  of 
Jared  Y.  and  Bessie  (W'offord)  Sanders.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Confederate  veteran,  died  in  1881,  and  the  following  year  Hoods 
seriously  damaged  the  plantation  on  which  the  family  resided. 
These  misfortunes  made  it  necessary  for  the  future  governor  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  eight  children, 
and  he  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store. 
Some  years  later  he  entered  the  office  of  the  St.  ]\Iary  Banner,  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  Franklin,  where  he  learned  to  set  type. 
In  1890,  after  he  had  become  editor  of  the  Banner,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  to  which  he  gave  every  spare  moment  of  his  time 
until  in  1893,  when  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Tulane  uni- 
versity. He  graduated  in  law  in  May,  1894,  and  the  same  month 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  few  weeks  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Sigur  &  Sanders  of  Franklin.  In  1896  the  firm  be- 
came  Sigur,   Milling  &   Sanders  and  continued   under  this  name 
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until  Jan.  1.  1900,  when  Mr.  Sigur  retired.  On  July  1,  1900, 
Murpliy  J.  Foster,  upon  retiring  from  the  govern.or's  office,  l)ecanic 
a  member  of  the  firm,  whicli  then  took  the  name  of  Foster,  Milling 
&  Sanders,  and  the  following  February  Emile  Godchaux  was  taken 
into  partnership.  In  Jan.,  1907,  Mr.  Sanders  withdrew  from  the 
firm  and  began  the  practice  of  law  by  himself.  Mr.  Sanders'  po- 
litical career  began  in  1892,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  from  the  parish  of  St.  Alary,  and  continued  to  serve  in 
that  body  for  twelve  years.  In  1900  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house,  receiving  every  vote,  making  it  one  of  the  most  unusual 
elections  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Louisiana  legislature!  He  con- 
tinued as  speaker  until  in  1904,  when  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  Xewton  C.  Blanchard.  and  in  1908,  at 
the  close  of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

Sandidge.  John  M.,  planter  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  7,  1817.  He  moved  to  Louisiana, 
where  he  became  a  planter,  entered  politics  and  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  served  from  1846  to 
1855,  2  years  as  speaker.  In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention ;  in  1854  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Louisiana  to  the  34th  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1856. 

San  Patricio,  a  post-village  in  the  western  part  of  Sabine  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Shreveport,  Xolile  &  Southern  R.  K..  about  4 
miles  west  of  Xoble  and  some  15  miles  northwest  of  Many,  the 
parish  seat.  It  has  important  lumbering  interests,  and  in  1900 
reported  a  population  of  58. 

Santiago,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Grant  parish,  is 
about  5  miles  east  of  Ravenscamp,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
and  8  miles  southeast  of  Colfa.x,  the  parish  seat. 

Sarah,  a  post-station  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Avoyelles  par- 
ish, is  about  7  miles  northwest  of  Marksville,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest   railroad  town. 

Sardis,  a  postoffice  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Sabine  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  Xoble,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
about  16  miles  northwest  of  Many,  the  parish  seat. 

Sarepta,  a  money  order  postoffice  and  station  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Webster  parish,  on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.t 
about  25  miles  northwest  of  Minden.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of 
the  shipping  and  supnly  towns  of  the  northern  part  of  the  parish 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  74. 

Sauvolle,  M.  de,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  who 
ever  came  to  Louisiana.  Of  high  birth  and  fortune,  he  preferred 
a  life  of  activity  to  one  of  ease,  and  when  he  learned  that  M. 
d'Iberville  was  about  to  sail  for  Louisiana,  he  received  permission 
to  join  the  expedition.  When  Iberville  had  established  his  colony 
at  Biloxi  and  had  built  Fort  Maurepas  for  their  protection,  he 
sailed  for  France  in  May,  1699,  and  appointed  Sauvolle  and  his 
brother  Bienville  his  lieutenants  until  he  should  again  return  :  the 
first  named   was  given   command  of  the   fort,   and  the  other   was 
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second  in  coinnuuul.  When  Iberville  returned  once  more  to  tin.- 
Mississippi  in  January,  1^00,  he  brought  royal  commissions  fdr 
the  offii;ers  of  the  colony.  Sauvolle  was  commissioned  goNcrnor. 
Bienville  lieutenant,  and  Uoisbriant  major,  being  the  three  cit'ticei-> 
in  chief  command.  During  the  brief  periotl  of  Sauvolle"s  adminis- 
tration, he  faithfully  conformed  to  Iberville's  instructions  with 
reference  to  the  exploration  of  the  ^lississippi  river,  and  the  other 
streams  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  also  entered  into  fricndls- 
relations  with  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Hiloxi, 
Mactobi,  I'ascagoula,  Bayagoula.  Alobilian,  Natchez,  etc.  He  sent 
an  expedition  overland  to  the  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  to  ascer- 
tain the  distance  of  their  country  from  Biloxi,  and  to  find  out  the 
character  of  the  intervening  regions.  The  expedition  reported 
that  it  had  found  one  river  4  days'  journey  from  the  fort,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  Colapissas  (Pearl)  ;  that  the  country  of  the 
Natchez  was  a  beautiful  region  and  that  it  was  distant  50  leagues. 
Writing  of  the  reputed  abundance  of  pearls,  he  said  that  he  hat! 
never  actually  seen  any,  but  had  been  informed  that  there  were  a 
great  many  in  the  Colapissas  river.  It  was  during  Sauvolle's  ad- 
ministration that  Bienville  discovered  the  English  expedition 
attempting  to  ascend  the  ]^Iississippi,  and  induced  the  English 
commander  to  return  to  the  Gulf.  The  spot  where  the  latter 
turned  about  is  still  known  as  the  "English  Turn."  Gov.  Sauvolle 
has  left  to  posterity  a  narrative  of  great  interest  in  his  Historical 
Journal,  wherein  is  embodied  many  details  concerning  the  first 
French  establishment  in  Louisiana.  His  career  in  the  new  world 
was  short  and  brilliant.  Aug.  21.  1701,  he  succumbed  to  a  malig- 
nant fever  which  had  devastated  the  ranks  of  the  new  colony 
(doubtless  vellow  fever),  and  was  succeeded  by  the  youthful  Bien- 
ville. 

Historians  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  Sauvolle  was  a  brother 
of  Iberville  and  Bienville,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  or 
journal  of  Sauvolle  to  support  this  (See  His.  Coll.  of  La.,  p.  Ill, 
2nd  series).  Still  another  evidence  of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the 
letter  written  by  Iberville  to  Le  Comte  de  Pontchartrain.  July  3, 
1699,  which  states:  "I  left  M.  de  Sauvolle,  naval  ensign,  in  com- 
mand, who  is  a  man  of  merit,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  his  duty  ; 
my  brother.  De  Bienville,  as  Kings'  Lieutenant,  the  Sieur  Levas- 
seur,  a  Canadian,  as  Major,  with  M.  de  Bordenave,  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Badine,  and  eighty  men  as  garrison." 

Schley,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  nortluvestern  part  of  \'ernon  parish. 
is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  Bayou  Castor,  about  -^  miles  west  of 
Orange,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles  northwest  of 
Leesville,  the  parish  scat.  It  is  located  in  the  lumber  district  east 
of  the  Sabine  river,  and  had  a  population  of  50  in  1900. 

School  System,  Public. — L'pon  the  organization  of  the  first  legis- 
lature of  the  Territriry  of  Orleans,  public  education  was  immedi- 
ately considered.  Prior  to  the  year  1803.  well  attended  ])rivatc 
French  schools  and  one  poorly  attended  Spanish  school,  had  fur- 
nished the  only  educational  opportunities.     These  were  succeeded 
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I)v  the  parish  academies,  one  in  each  couni\-,  for  which  provision 
was  made  by  the  same  legislative  enactment  that  instituted  the 
L'niversity  of  Orleans.  (See  College  of  Urieans).  May  2,  1806, 
the  territorial  council  passed  "an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  free  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  territory," 
but  it  was  repealed  in  1808  and  only  since  1847  has  Louisiana  had 
an  all-free  public  school  system.  Annual  grants  from  the  legis- 
lature were  received  by  the  county-  academies  and  indigent  chil- 
dren were  received  without  charge  in  these  schools,  which  were 
not  otherwise  free.  May  3.  1847.  the  first  free-school  act  was 
adopted  in  the  state.  In  1862.  the  Confederate  legislature  made  an 
aiipropriation  of  S485.000  for  the  free  public  schools. 

In  1868  the  state  constitution  provided  that  no  public  school 
maintained  by  the  state  should  make  an_\-  distinction  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition,  and  that  any  child  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  should  be  admitted.  This  law  was  seldom  rigidly  enforced, 
])ut  where  enforced  it  resulted  in  the  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  of  colored  children  exclusively.  Concerning  the  situation 
thus  developed,  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, R.  M.  Lusher,  for  1877,  speaks  as  follows:  "The  senseless 
inhibitions  of  articles  133  and  136  ha\e  been  generally  disre- 
garded in  the  rural  parishes  of  the  state,  and  the  system  of  public 
education  has  steadily  gained  favor  from  the  popular  mind  only 
where  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  respectively, 
were  established  and  maintained.  L'nder  the  present  law  the  parish 
ilirectors  have  cheerfully  opened  and  liberally  sustained  a  white 
and  a  colored  school  apart  in  each  ward,  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  both  races,  and  only  the  continuance  of  this  equitable  plan 
can  possibly  secure  contributions  from  tax  payers  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  any  system  of  education  whatever  at  the 
public  expense." 

The  Peabody  fund  was  at  this  time  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  whites  exclusively.  The  public  schools  were  nlaintained  by 
local  taxation  and  the  income  from  lands  granted  to  the  state  for 
educational  uses  by  Congress.  These  grants  consisted  of  the  16th 
section  of  every  t(;)wnship  of  land  within  the  state,  given  in  1826, 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States,  given  in   1841. 

In  18.^0  over  50  per  cent  of  the  educable  children  of  the  state 
attended  the  public  schools :  in  1861  the  attendance  was  39  per 
cent  for  the  state  at  large  anil  48  per  cent  in  Xew  Orleans:  in  1870 
almost  no  white  children  attended  the  public  schools:  in  1877  when 
separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  had  been  reestab- 
lished, the  attendance  reached  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  state  constitution  of  1898  contained  the  following  provisions: 

".-\rt.  248.  There  shall  be  free  public  schools  for  the  white  and 
colored  races,  separately  established  by  the  general  assembly, 
throughout  the  state,  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years:  provided,  that  where  kinder- 
garten  schools  exist,  chililren  between   the  ages  of  4  and  6  may 
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be  admitted  into  said  schools.  AH  fuiuls  raised  by  tlie  state  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  except  the  poll  tax,  shall  ho  dis- 
tributed to  each  parish  in  proportion  t(5  the  number  of  children 
therein  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  The  general  asseniliK- 
at  its  next  session  shall  provide  for  enumeration  of  educalde 
children. 

"Art.  249.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  state  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  this 
office  for  the  term  of  4  years  and  until  his  successor  is  ciualified. 
His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,000.  The  aggregate  annual  expenses  of  his 
office,  including  his  salary,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  54,000. 

"Art.  250.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  state  board  and  parish  boards  of  public  education.  The  parish 
boards  shall  elect  a  parish  superintendent  of  public  education  for 
their  respective  parishes,  whose  qualifications  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
legislature,  and  who  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  parish 
board.  The  salary  of  the  parish  superintendent  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  general  assembly,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  school 
fund  accruing  to  the  respective  parishes. 

"Art.  251.  The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  English  language;  provided,  that  the  French  lan- 
guage may  be  taught  in  those  parishes  or  localities  wdiere  the 
French  language  predominates,  if  no  additional  expense  is  incurred 
thereby. 

"Art.  252.  The  funds  derived  from  the  collection  of  the  poll 
tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools  as  organized  under  this  constitution,  and  shall  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  parish  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  ci^llected.  and  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  by  the  collecting  officer  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local 
school  board. 

"Art.  253.  ■  Xo  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any 
private  or  sectarian  schools. 

"Art.  254.  The  school  funds  of  the  state  shall  consist  of:  1. — 
not  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  mills  of  the  six  mills  tax  levied 
and  collected  b_\-  the  state :  2. — The  proceeds  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  as  provided  by  this  Constitution  :  3. — The  interest  on  the 
proceeds  of  all  public  land  heretofore  granted  or  to  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  as  may  still  remain  unsold : 
4. — Of  lands  and  ftther  property  heretofore  or  hereafter  bequeathcil, 
granted  or  donated  to  the  state  for  school  purposes:  5. — All  funds 
and  property,  other  than  unimproved  lands,  beqeathcd  or  granted 
to  the  state,  not  designated  for  any  other  purpose:  6. — The  pro- 
ceeds of  vacant  estates  falling  under  the  law  to  the  State  nf 
,  Louisiana :  7. — The  Legislature  may  appropriate  to  the  same  fund 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  mU  designated  or  set  apart  fur  any 
other   purpose,   and    shall    provide    that    every    parish    may    levy    a 
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tax  for  the  public  schools  therein,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  entire 
state  tax ;  provided,  that  with  such  a  tax  the  whole  amount  of 
parish  taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  parish  taxation  fixed  by 
this  constitution.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  shall  make  such  ap- 
propriation for  the  support,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  public 
sciiools  of  said  city  as  it  may  deem  proper,  but  not  less  than 
eight-tenths  of  one  mill  for  any  one  year;  and  said  schools  shall 
also  continue  to  receive  from  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the  City 
Debt  the  amounts  to  which  they  are  now  entitled  under  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  adopted  in  the  year  1892. 

"Art.  261.  All  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  parish  of  Orleans,  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  requisite  books,  an  affidavit  to  that  ettect  having  been 
made  by  one  of  the  parents  of  such  pupils,  or  if  such  parents  be  dead, 
then  by  the  tutor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  pupils,  shall 
be  furnished  with  the  necessary  books,  free  of  expense,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  school  fund  of  said  parish ;  and  the  school  board 
of  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  hereby  directed  to  appropriate  annually 
not  less  than  $2,000  for  the  purpose  named,  provided  such  amount 
be  needed." 

Further  details  have  been  planned  and  executed  by  enactments 
of  the  general  assembly  and  increasing  appropriations  made.  Pub- 
lic schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  are  maintained  in 
every  parish  in  the  state.  By  means  of  these  provisions,  the  free 
public  school  system  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity;  substantial 
and  well  equipped  school  buildings  have  been  erected  and  modern 
text-books  introduced;  and  the  total  enrollment  has  increased  from 
59,491  in  1883  to  243.731  in  1907,  of  which  number  163,603  were 
white  children  and  80,128  colored. 

Schriever,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Terrebonne  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  same  system  that  runs  to  Houma,  the  parish  seat, 
12  miles  south.  Schriever  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph 
and  express  offices,  a  large  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  reported  a 
population  of  175. 

Scott,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  central  part  of  Lafayette 
parish,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles  west  of  Lafayette, 
the  parish  seat,  in  the  great  rice  district  of  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state.  It  has  a  rice  mill,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  a 
good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  125. 

Scott,  Thomas  M.,  soldier,  entered  the  service  of  Louisiana  at 
the.  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  as  colonel  of  the  12th  Louisiana 
'  volunteers.  With  the  men  under  his  command  he  was  on  duty 
at  Island  Xo.  10.  near  Xew  Madrid,  Mo.,  during  the  bombardment 
of  March  and  April,  1862,  and  later  at  Fort  Pillow.  Later  in  the 
year  he  served  in  Mississippi,  and  during  the  fall  of  1862  and 
spring  of  1863  operated  around  Port  Hudson  in  Gen.  Gardner's  dis- 
trict. When  \'icksburg  was  threatened  he  went  there  with  his 
regiment;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Baker's  creek,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  \'icksburg  and  defense  of  Jack- 
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son.  }Ie  remained  with  the  army  in  Mississippi  until  tiie  spring 
of  1864,  when  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta, 
commanding  his  own  and  5  Alabama  regiments.  He  was  smui 
promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  at  Peachtree  creek  led  liis 
brigade  at  the  assault,  for  which  piece  of  bravery  he  received 
special  mention  by  Clen.  Loring.  After  .Atlanta  fell  he  marched 
with  Hood  into  Tennessee  and  fell  on  the  field  at  Franklin,  killed 
by  the  e.xplosion  of  a  shell. 

Sea,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  \"ernon  parish,  situated 
on  a  continent  of  the  Sabine  river,  about  12  miles  west  of  Xeaiue, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  20  miles  southwest  of  Leesviile, 
the  parish  seat. 

Seal  of  State.— On  .April  19,  1805,  the  council  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  public  seal  for  the  governor, 
and  designated  the  governor's  private  secretary  as  the  official 
sealer.  The  device  selected  by  the  governor  was  that  of  an 
American  eagle,  bearing  in  its  beak  a  laurel  wreath,  which  encir- 
cled its  head.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  margin  were  the  words, 
"Territory  of  Orleans,"  and  in  the  lower  half  were  15  stars.  The 
constitution  of  1812  provided  that  "The  governor  of  this  state 
shall  make  use  of  his  private  seal  until  a  state  seal  shall  be  pro- 
cured." Concerning  this  language,  Favrot  says:  "It  seems  an 
open  question  here  as  to  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  to  continue  in  force  the 
seal  previously  chosen  by  the  governor  as  the  territorial  seal,  or 
whether  the  governor  had  a  personal  seal  for  his  personal  use 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  bring  into  requisition  temporarily." 

An  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  Dec.  23,  1813,  contained  the 
provision  that  "The  state  government  shall  be  provided  with  a 
public  seal,  with  such  device  as  the  governor  may  direct,"  and 
the  secretary  of  state  was  named  as  the  official  custodian  of  the 
seal.  Prior  to  this  time,  however,  a  seal  had  been  adopted  by  tiie 
governor,  as  documents  dated  in  June.  1813.  bear  the  impress  of 
a  seal  showing  a  pelican  over  a  nest  of  her  young;  above  were 
the  word  "Justice,"  a  pair  of  scales  and  15  stars:  in  the  upper 
margin  were  the  words  "State  of  Louisiana,"  and  below  was  the 
motto  "Union  and  Confidence."  .Again  quoting  from  Favrot: 
"There  is  an  old  legend  that  the  pelican  will  tear  her  own  breast 
to  feed  her  offspring,  but  standard  authority  denies  its  authenticity. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt — if  tradition  can  be  invoked  for  his- 
torical purposes — that  this  was  a  reason  for  Governor  Claiborne's 
choice  of  that  peculiar  bird."  The  first  seal  of  this  pattern  showed 
too  many  young  pelicans — probably  a  dozen — in  the  nest,  natural 
history  according  to  the  bird  a  brood  rarely  exceeding  three.  The 
judiciary  acts  of  1855  and  1868  authorized  the  courts  of  the  state 
to  adopt  for  their  use  the  seal  of  the  state,  with  its  inscription  and 
the  name  of  the  court.  Before  the  war  the  state  land  office  used 
,a  seal  bearing  the  device  of  an  American  eagle  and  the  words 
"Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Louisiana."  The  constitutions  of  1845 
and  1852  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  a  state  seal,  and  when  the 
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state  seceded  in  1861  the  seal  remained  unchanged.  The  consti- 
tution of  1864  directed  that  "all  commissions  shall  be  sealed  with 
the  state  seal."  but  prescribed  no  de\ice.  After  Gov.  Allen  was 
elected  in  1864  a  new  die  for  a  seal  was  ordered,  in  which  the 
pelican  was  more  clearly  defined,  with  four  young  in  the  nest, 
the  remainder  of  the  design  being  the  same  as  before.  Gov\  Wells 
adopted  a  similar  seal,  only  the  head  of  the  bird  was  reversed, 
or  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  About  1870  the  seal  as  it  is 
today,  with  three  young  birds  in  the  nest,  was  adopted.  The 
constitutions  of  1868.  187'J  and  1898  make  no  mention  of  a  design 
for  a  seal  of  state,  and  it  seems  that  the  governor  has  always  had 
the  discretionary  power  to  select  the  device  for  Louisiana's  coat  of 
arms.  The  departmental  seals,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  public 
education,  all  bear  the  pelican  in  some  form,  with  the  inscription  of 
the  state  seal  and  the  name  of  the  department. 

Scale,  a  post-station  in  the  western  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  about  2^  miles  northwest  of 
Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  great  pine  forest 
east  of  the  Sabine  river  and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a 
considerable  district  of  timber  land. 

Secession. — More  than  40  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Southern 
states,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  were  not  being  accorded 
their  constitutional  rights,  adopted  the  bold  and  decisive  plan 
of  withdrawing  from  the  L'nion.  and  it  is  now  possible  to  discuss 
without  passion  or  prejudice  the  secession  movement  of  1860-61. 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  it  and  the  men  who  participated  in  it. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Federal  government  the  ideas  of  union 
and  secession  might  be  said  to  have  been  concurrent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  for  many  years  after  the  formation  of  the  republic 
few  would  have  questioned  the  legality  of  the  theory  upon  which 
the  Southern  states  based  their  right  to  withdraw,  whatever  resis- 
tance might  have  been  offered  to  the  movement.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1787  found  it  necessary  to  appease  jealousies 
and  adjust  delicate  situations  before  the  constitution  could  win 
the  necessary  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  insure 
its  adoption.  This  condition  of  afTairs  brought  about  the  many 
well  known  compromises,  together  with  some  significant  omissions 
in  the  organic  law  of  the  nation.  If  the  right  of  secession  was 
nowhere  affirmed,  neither  was  it  denied.  Xor  was  there  anywhere 
a  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  government  to  coerce  a  recalci- 
trant state.  Although  only  occasionally  alluded  to  as  a  possibility. 
there  were  some  who  held  tenaciously  to  the  theory  that  if  a  state 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact  she  had  a  right  voluntarily  to 
withdraw^  while  others  just  as  tenaciously  clung  to  the  theory 
that  no  state,  having  once  been  admitted  into  the  L'nion.  had  the 
right  to  withdraw  without  the  full  consent  of  the  sister  states. 

The  prevailing  earlv  view  of  the  constitution  and  the  nature 
of  the  Union  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions of  1798;  the  attitude  of  those  New  England  states  that 
refused  to  enforce  the  embargo  act  of  1808  because  thev  deemed 
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it  unconstitutional ;  and  the  action  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut in  1812  in  refusing  to  honor  the  president's  requisition 
for  the  militia  of  those  states  when  said  militia  was  to  be  used 
outside  the  states.  But  the  first  important  discussion  of  the  advis- 
ability of  secession  as  a  corrective  for  governmental  measures  was 
in  the  Hartford  convention,  which  met  on  Dec.  15,  1814.  This 
convention  was  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  New  England 
states,  the  call  for  it  having  emanated  from  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  George  Cabot  of  that  state  was  elected  president 
of  the  convention.  It  grew  out  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England  in  1812.  As  the  war  injured  the  commerce  of  the  Xew 
England  states,  there  was  a  violent  opposition  from  that  quarter 
to  the  action  of  Congress  in  declaring  war,  and,  although  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  and  "no 
treasonable  intention  was  proved,''  it  is  known  that  secession  was 
seriously  considered  as  a  remedy.  Following  the  Hartford  con- 
vention came  the  action  of  Georgia  in  1828-30,  when  the  state 
refused  to  abide  by  an  act  of  Congress  relative  to  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  of  South  Carolina  in  1832,  when  a 
state  convention  and  an  act  of  the  legislature  declared  null  and 
void  the  tariff  law  of  1828.  All  these  incidents  serve  to  show  that 
the  secession  idea  was  not  a  new  one  in  1860-61.  Prior  to  that 
time  opinion  on  the  subject  was  divided,  but  the  division  was  not 
marked  by  sectional  lines.  All  over  the  South  could  be  found 
honest  and  sincere  men  who  opposed  secession,  some  of  whom, 
while  not  questioning  the  right,  deemed  it  inexpedient,  while  in 
every  Northern  state  were  men,  equally  honest  and  sincere,  who 
maintained  that  the  South  not  only  had  a  right  to  secede,  but  also 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  the  Federal  government 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  coerce  a  state  into  remaining  in  the 
Union  against  the  dictates  of  the  people's  judgment. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1860, 
through  a  division  of  the  Democratic  party,  said  in  a  speech  in 
the  national  house  of  representatives  on  Jan.  12,  1848:  "Any 
people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the 
right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  e.xisting  government,  and  form 
a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a 
sacred  right — a  right  which,  we  hope  and  believe,  is  to  liberate 
the  world.  Xor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole 
people  of  an  e.xisting  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  .\ny 
portion  of  such  people  that  can,  may  revolutionize,  and  make 
their  own  of  so  much  territory  as  they  inhabit.  More  than  this. 
a  majority  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize,  putting 
down  a  minority,  intermingled  with  or  near  about  them,  who  may 
oppose  their  movements." 

On  Nov.  9,  1860.  three  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
Horace  Greely,  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery,  used  the  following  language  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Tribune :  "The  telegraph  informs  us  that 
most  of  the  Cotton  states  are  meditating  a  withdrawal  from  the 
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Union,  because  of  Lincoln's  election.  *  *  *  We  hold,  with 
Jcrt'erson,  to  the  inalienable  riL;ht  uf  communities  to  alter  or 
ajjolish  forms  of  government  tiiat  have  become  oppressive  or 
injurious;  and,  if  the  Cotton  states  shall  decide  that  they  can 
do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them, 
go  in  peace.  The  rigln  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary  one,  Ijut 
it  exists  nevertheless :  and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can  have 
a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right  to  prevent.  We  tnust 
ever  resist  the  asserted  right  of  any  state  to  remain  in  the  Union 
and  nullify  and  defy  the  laws  thereof;  to  withdraw  from  the- 
Union  is  quite  another  matter.  And,  whenever  a  considerable 
section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberateh-  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall 
resist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope 
never  to  live  in  a  republic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the 
residue  by  bayonets." 

Instances  of  this  character  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  legal  right  of 
secession  was  not  confined  to  the  South.  The  states  that  with- 
drew from  the  Union  in  1860-61  justified  their  course  by  the  claim 
that  the  national  government  was  formed  by  a  compact  of  the 
several  independent  states,  each  of  whicli  had  the  right  to  judge 
for  itself  whether  the  compact  had  been  violated,  and  withdrew 
from  the  compact  because  of  such  violation.  Although  the  elec- 
tion 'of  Lincoln  was  the  immediate  cause  of  secession,  it  is- 
worthy  of  note  that  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding 
the  presidential  election  of  1860  the  interests  of  the  North  and 
South  had  grown  widely  apart.  In  that  time  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  two  sections  had  been  constantly- 
diverging.  The  South  believed  that  its  immense  agricultural 
interests  and  its  peculiar  institution  of  negro  slavery  were  in  peril; 
that  its  future  depended  on  the  perpetuation  of  its  industrial  sys- 
tem, now  gravely  threatened  by  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  presi- 
dency— a  man  whose  views  were  well  known  throughout  the 
South — and  that  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  could  not  be  lon^ 
deferred.  Past  efforts  to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the- 
differences  by  Federal  administrations  had  been  futile,  and  seces- 
sion was  now  adopted  as  a  "dernier  ressort." 

Lincoln  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  in  Louisiana  at  the  clectioa' 
of  Nov.  6,  1860,  a  fact  that  shows  clearly  how  the  people  of  the 
state  stood  upon  the  great  questions  that  were  then  agftating- 
the  nation.  The  first  official  protest  of  the  state  to  his  election  was 
Gov.  Moore's  proclamation  of  Nov.  19,  convening  the  general 
assembly  "in  extra  and  special  session"  on  Dec.  10.  The  legis- 
lature met  at  the  appointed  time  and  was  in  session  but  two  days. 
On  the  12th  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  on  Jan. 
7.  1861,  of  delegates  to  a  state  convention,  which  was  to  meet  at 
liaton  Rouge  on  Jan.  23.  By  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  same 
day  Gov.  ^Ioore  was  requested  "to  conmiunicate  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  slave-holding  states  the  action  of  this  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  request  them  to  communicate  to  him  the  action 
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and  views  of  their  resiicctive  states  in  regard  to  the  present  criticil 
condition  of  the  country.'' 

With  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  a  state  convention  the 
struggle  for  delegates  began.  The  people  were  divided  on  the 
question  without  reference  to  previous  party  affiliations.  (  )ne 
faction  favored  immediate  secession  and  the  other  favored  united 
action,  or  cooperation,  with  other  Southern  states  in  an  effort  to 
secure  redress  within  the  Union.  Of  the  Louisiana  statesmen 
who  were  opposed  to  secession,  Randell  Hunt  and  e.x-(lo\-.  A.  V,. 
Roman  were  probably  the  best  known  and  the  most  influential. 
The  former  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  when  the  con- 
vention bill  was  before  that  body  he  made  a  strong,  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  members,  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  precipitate 
action.  In  the  parish  of  St.  James,  the  home  of  ex-Gov.  Roman, 
the  vote  on  Jan.  7  was  73  for  secession  and  509  for  cooperation — 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  popularity  and  influence  among  those 
who  knew  him  best.  In  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  the  majority  in 
favor  of  secession  was  about  400,  though  the  "ccDoperationists" 
elected  5  of  the  25  delegates.  The  vote  of  the  entire  state  was: 
For  secession,  20,448;  for  cooperation,  17,296. 

The  convention  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives at  Baton  Rouge  upon  the  designated  da}',  and  organized 
by  electing  ex-Gov.  Alexandre  Mouton  president  and  J.  Thomas 
\\'heat  secretary.  Immediately  after  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted a  committee  of  \?  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordinance 
of  secession  and  report  the  same  to  the  convention.  On  the  24th 
the  committee,  through  its  chairman,  John  Perkins.  Jr..  of  Madi- 
son parish,  reported  the  following: 

■"an  0RDI.\.\NCF.  to  DISSOrA'F.  THK  UXIOX  HETWEEX  TIIIC  STATIC  OK  LOCIS- 
I.\KA  .\Xn  OTHER  ST.VTES  fXITED  W  ITH  HER  IXDEK  THE  COMIWCT 
ENTITLED  THE  COXSTITUTIOX  OE  THE   fXITED  .STATES: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  ordinance  passed  by  us  in  convention  on  the 
22nd  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1811,  whereby  the  Constitution 
of  the  L'nited  States  of  .\merica,  and  the  amendments  of  said 
constitution  were  adopted,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
the  State  of  Louisiana  became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  abrogated:  and  that  the 
union  now  subsisting  between  Louisiana  and  other  states,  under 
the  name  of  the  "l'nited  States  of  .-\merica,'  is  hereby  dissolved. 

"We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
hereby  resumes  all  rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  .America:  that  her  citizens  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said  government:  and  that  she 
is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty 
-which  appertain  to  a  free  and  indci)endent  state, 

"We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  all  rights  acquired  and 
vested  under  the  Constitution  of  the  l'nited  States,  nr  anv  act  of 
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Congress,  or  treaty,  or  under  any  law  of  this  state,  and  not  incom- 
patible with  this  iirdinanco,  shall  remain  in  force  and  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not  been  passed." 

But  the  ordinance  was  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  Mr.  Rozier 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  ordinance  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  moved  "as  a  safe  remedy,  that  a  convention  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  on  Feb.  25,  to  take  into  consideration  the  relations 
the  slaveholding  states  are  to  occupy  hereafter  toward  the  general 
government."  This  was  carrying  out  the  idea  of  cooperation  that 
had  been  so  prominent  an  issue  in  the  campaign  for  delegates. 
Mr.  Fuqua.  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  offered  another  sul)sdtute 
providing  for  concert  of  action,  ending  in  a  general  convention 
to  be  held  at  Montgomery.  Ala.  On  the  26th  the  vote  was  taken. 
Mr.  Rozier"s  substitute  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  106  to  24,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Fuqua  by  a  vote  of  68  to  47.  The  ordinance  reported 
by  the  committee  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  .of  113  to  17,  ex-Gov. 
Roman  being  one  of  those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  though  he 
afterward  signed  the  ordinance,  along  with  120  other  delegates 
and  the  officers  of  the  convention.  As  soon  as  the  ordinance  had 
been  passed  Mr.  Perkins  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  recognize  the  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  its  tributaries  by  all  friendly  states  bordering 
thereon."  Dimitry  says  that  this  "was  at  once  a  tribute  to  the 
great  river  which  swept  a  free  wave  past  the  hall  in  which  the 
convention  acted,  and  a  warning  to  the  unfriendly  states  bordering 
thereon." 

Before  the  convention  met.  Go\-.  Moore  had  taken  possession 
of  the  U.  S.  forts  and  arsenals  in  Louisiana.  He  appeared  before 
the  convention,  reported  what  he  had  done,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  his  action,  and  on  motion  of  Louis  Bush  the  governor's  course 
in  the  matter  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  119  to  5  (see  Moore's 
Administration).  Before  adjourning  to  meet  on  the  29th  in 
Lyceum  hall  at  Xew  Orleans,  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  committee  on 
confederation,  reported  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Feb.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
ordinance  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  the  following 
delegation  was  appointed:  John  Perkins,  Jr..  Alexander  De 
Clouet.  Charles  M.  Conrad.  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Edward  Sparrow 
and  Menry  Marshall.  When  the  convention  met  at  Xew  Orleans 
.ordinances  were  passed  conferring  the  right  of  citizenship  on  all 
persons  who  were  residents  of  the  state  at  the  time  the  secession 
ordinance  was  adopted;  making  it  a  penal  oft'ense  for  pilots  at  the 
Balize  to  bring  I'.  S.  vessels  of  war  over  the  bar:  accepting  the 
criminal  code  of  the  U.  S.  district  court ;  and  adopting  a  state  flag 
(see  Flag).  .After  transacting  some  other  business,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  to  meet  in  Xew  Orleans  again  on  March  4,  and 
on  the  21st  of  that  month,  on  motion  of  Thomas  J.  Scmmes.  the 
convention   ratified   the  constitution   of  the   Confederate   States  of 
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America,  adopted  at  .Moini^diiierN-  on  Marcli  11.  and  tlie  state 
■constitntion   was  amended  in  conturmity  therewith. 

'l"he  \vi>rk  uf  the  convention  was  sustained  by  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  whicli  met  at  Batun  Rouge  on  the  same 
<lay  as  tiie  con\ention  (Jan.  23.  1861).  The  members  of  the  gen- 
eral assemijly  had  I)een  elected  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  secession,  but  they  were  prompt  in  passing  measures  to  put 
the  state  in  a  condition  of  defense,  and  in  appropriating  money 
for  tliat  i)urpose.  On  I'^b.  18  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

"1.  That  the  right  of  a  so\ereign  state  to  secede  or  withdraw 
from  the  government  of  tlie  Federal  Union,  and  resume  her 
original  sovereignty  when  in  her  judgment  such  an  act  becomes 
necessary,  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Federal  constitution,  but  is 
reserved  thereby  to  the  several  states,  or  people  thereof,  to  be 
exercised,  each  for  itself,  without  molestation. 

"2.  That  any  attempt  to  coerce  or  force  a  sovereign  state  to 
remain  within  the  Federal  Union,  come  from  what  quarter  and 
nnder  whatever  pretense  it  may,  will  be  viewed  by  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  as  well  on  her  own  account  as  of  her  sister  Southern 
states,  as  a  hostile  invasion,  and  resisted  to  the  utmost  extent." 

These  resolutions  are  here  introduced  to  show  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  secession  existed  in  a  great  measure  outside  of 
the  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  which  took  Louisiana 
out  of  the  Union.  Although  at  the  election  of  Jan.  7,  1861,  the 
majority  in  the  state  in  favor  of  secession  was  only  a  little  over 
3,000.  it  was  not  long  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  until  Iier 
people  were  practically  a  unit  in  their  determination  to  uphold 
the  honor,  dignity  and  independence  of  their  state  under  the  new 
policy.  Louisiana  was  not  precipitate  in  her  action  in  the  adop- 
tion of  secession.  She  had  been  preceded  in  the  movement  by 
South  Carolina.  Mississippi,  Florida.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  in 
the  order  named,  and  was  followed  by  Texas,  \'irginia,  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  as 
provisional  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Jefiferson  Davis 
appointed  three  persons,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  provisional  Congress,  to  go  to  Washington  and  make  an  ettiirt 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  U.  S.  government.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia :  John 
Forsyth,  of  Alaljama.  and  Andre  B.  Roman,  of  Louisiana.  It 
■accomplished  nothing,  however,  and  after  remaining  in  W'ashing- 
ton  until  April  9.  the  members  returned  to  their  respective  states, 
after  addressing  a  commiuiication  to  William  H.  Seward.  Lin- 
coln's secretary  of  state,  censuring  him  for  his  refusal  to  enter- 
tain the  overtures  of  peace.  This  incident  cemented  more  closely 
the  ])eoplc  of  the  South,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
war  Louisiana  was  tirm  and  consistent  in  her  support  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Security,  a  iiosi-hanilet  of  Catalioula  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
RIack  river,  which  frrnis  tlie  southeastern  boundar_\-  of  the  pari>h. 
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about  8  miles  south  of  Black  River,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  15  miles  south  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  land- 
ing on  the  river,  the  shipping  point  for  a  considerable  district,  and 
in  1''00  had  a  population  >A  54. 

Sedella,  Antonio  de  (Pere  Antoine),  a  Capuchin  nioid<,  cauie  to 
Louisiana  in  the  early  spring  of  178''.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  colony  he  wrote  to  Gov.  Miro  that  he  came  as  a  commissary 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  :  that  he  had  received  official  notice  of 
his  appointment  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  5,  1788,  from  the  proper  author- 
ity ;  and  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  "discharge  his  functions 
with  the  most  e.xact  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
royal  will."  He  further  stated  that  he  had  made  his  preliminary 
investigations  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  precaution,  and  that, 
in  order  to  carry  his  instructions  into  perfect  execution,  he  might 
find  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  governor  for  guards  at  some  late 
hour  of  the  night  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  What  followed  is  thus 
graphically  told  b}-  Gayarre :  "Xot  many  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  reception  of  this  communication  b}-  the  governor,  when  night 
came,  and  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  quietly 
reposing  in  his  bed,  when  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  heavy 
knocking.  He  started  up  and,  opening  his  door,  saw  standing 
before  him  an  officer  and  a  file  of  grenadiers.  Thinking  that  they 
had  come  to  obey  his  commands,  in  consequence  of  his  letter  to 
the  governor,  he  said:  'My  friends.  I  thank  you  and  his  Excel- 
lency for  the  readiness  of  this  compliance  with  my  request.  But 
I  have  now  no  use  for  your  services,  and  you  shall  be  warned  in 
time  when  you  are  wanted.  Retire  then,  with  the  blessing  of  God.' 
Great  was  the  stupefaction  of  the  friar  when  he  was  told  that  he 
was  under  arrest.  '\\'hat !'  exclaimed  he.  'will  you  dare  lay  your 
hands  on  a  commissary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition?'  'I  dare  obey 
orders.'  replied  the  undaunted  officer,  and  the  Reverend  Father 
Antonio  de  Sedella  was  instantly  carried  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
sailed  the  next  day  for  Cadiz." 

On  June  3  Gov.  Miro,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
gave  the  following  account  of  this  incident:  "When  I  read  the 
communication  of  that  Capuchin,  I  shuddered.  His  Majesty  has 
ordered  me  to  foster  the  increase  of  population  in  this  province, 
and  to  admit  in  it  all  those  that  would  emigrate  from  the  banks 
of  those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Ohio.  This  course 
was  recommended  by  me,  for  the  powerful  reasons  which  I  have 
given  in  confidential  despatches  to  the  most  excellent  Don  Antonio 
Valdes,  and  which  your  Excellency  must  have  seen  among  the 
papers  laid  before  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  State.  This  emi- 
gration was  to  be  encouraged  under  the  pledge,  that  the  new- 
colonists  should  not  be  molested  in  matters  of  religion,  provided 
there  shoidd  be  no  other  public  mode  of  worship  that  the  Catholic. 
The  mere  name  of  the  Inquisition  uttered  in  Xew  Orleans  would 
be  sufficient,  not  only  to  check  immigration,  which  is  successfully 
progressing,  but  \\ould  also  be  capable  of  driving  away  those  who 
have  reccntlv  come,  and   I  even   fear  that,  in   spite  of  mv  having 
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sent  out  of  the  country  Father  Sedella,  the  most  fata!  consequences 
may  ensue  from  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  his  dismissal." 
So  far  as  known,  this  was  the  only  attempt  to  introduce  the  much 
dreaded' tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  any  part  of  what  is  now  tiie 
United  States,  and  the  action  of  Gov.  Miro  in  banishing  its  repre- 
sentative met  with  hearty  indorsement.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Father  Sedella"s  mission,  however,  to  create  disturbances.  After 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  he  returned  to  New 
Orleans  and  soon  became  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  Vicar-  Gen- 
eral Walsh,  who  wrote  to  Gov.  Claiborne  under  date  of  July   11, 

1805,  complaining  of  "the  interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity 
which  has  resulted  from  the  ambition  of  a  refractory  monk,  sup- 
ported in  his  apostasy  by  the  fanaticism  of  a  misguided  populace, 
and  b}-  the  countenance  of  an  individual  (presumably  the  Alarcpiis 
of  Casa  Calvo),  whose  interference  was  fairly  to  be  attributed  less 
to  zeal  for  the  religion  he  would  be  thought  to  serve,  than  to  the 
indulgence  of  private  passions  and  the  promotion  of  views  equally 
dangerous  to  religion  and  civil  order."  He  further  stated  that 
two  men  had  gone  to  Ha\-ana  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  rein- 
forcement of  monks  to  support  Father  Antonio  in  his  "schismatic 
and  rebellious  conduct,"  and  asked  the  governor  to  give  him  such 
relief  as  he  could.  Claiborne  replied  tliat  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  where  no  particular  sect  is  favored  by  law, 
the  civil  magistrates  were  bound  to  avoid  interference  in  religious 
disputes,  unless  the  public  peace  should  be  broken  or  menaced,  and 
counseled  "harmony  and  tolerance."  Xot  long  after  this  Claiborne 
himself  had  some  complaint  to  make  of  Father  Sedella.     On  Oct.  8, 

1806,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war:  "We  have  a  Spanish  priest 
here  who  is  a  very  dangerous  man :  he  rebelled  against  the  su- 
periors of  his  own  church,  and  would  even  rebel,  I  am  persuaded, 
against  this  government,  whenever  a  fit  occasion  may  serve.  This 
man  was  once  sent  away  by  the  Spanish  authorities  for  seditious 
practices,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  should  be  justifiable 
should  I  do  likewise.  This  seditious  priest  is  a  Father  Antonio: 
he  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  Louisiana  ladies:  has  married  many  of 
them,  and  christened  all  their  children:  he  is  by  some  citizens 
esteemed  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  has  great  influence  with  the 
people  of  color,  and,  report  says,  embraces  every  opportunity  to 
render  them  discontented  with  the  American  government.''  Shortly 
after  writing  this  letter  the  governor  summoned  the  priest  to  rhe 
government  house,  where  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  Col. 
Bellechasse,  of  the  council,  he  told  him  of  the  reports  concerning 
his  behavior;  and  finally  rec|uired  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  "Fere  Antoine"  was  dearly  loved  by  the 
people  of  Xew  Orleans  and  deserved  their  afTcction  in  spite  of  the 
reports  of  Go\-.  Claiborne.     He  died  on  Jan.  22.  1829. 

Segura,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  northern  part  of  Iberia 
parish,  is  on  the  Southern  Facific  R.  R.,  about  3  miles  northwest  of 
'New  Iberia,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  the  sugar  district,  has  a 
sugar  refinery,  rice  industries,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  42. 
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Self,  a  post-lianilet  of  Xatchitochcs  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Riyolet  de  r.oii  Dicu,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Natchitoches,  the 
pari^h  seat,  and  2  miles  west  of  IJills,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Selma,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Grant  parish,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and 
the  Louisiana  railroads,  is  the  trading  and  shipping  station  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  parish.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  tele- 
graph anil  express  offices,  and  in   1900  had  a  population  of  75. 

Seminary  of  Learning. —  (Sec  State  L"niversity.) 

Senators,  U.  S. —  (See  Congressional  Representation.) 

Serena,  a  post-station  in  the  western  part  of  Concordia  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  Black  river,  about  15  miles  west  of  P'ish  I'ontl,  the 
nearest  railroad  town,  and  25  miles  southwest  of  \'idalia,  the  parish 
seat. 

Serigny,  Sieur  de  (Joseph  Le  Moyne),  6th  son  of  Charles  and 
Catherine  (I'rimot)  Le  Moyne  and  a  brother  of  Iberville,  was  born 
in  Canada  about  1675.  In  1702  he  came  to  Louisiana  in  command 
of  a  vessel  called  the  Palmier,  and  aided  in  erecting  the  store- 
house on  Massacre  island.  He  then  went  to  France,  but  returned 
to  Louisiana,  arriving  on  April  19,  1719,  bringing  news  of  a  war 
between  France  and  Spain.  This  time  he  was  under  orders  to 
inspect  the  coast,  make  soundings,  and  otherwise  aid  Gov.  Bien- 
ville. On  may  13.  with  150  soldiers,  he  set  sail  from  ^Massacre 
island,  followed  by  Bienville  with  80  men,  in  a  sloop,  and  the  ne.xt 
day  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Pensacola.  In  August  following,  he 
defended  Massacre  island  against  the  Spaniards  until  he  was  re- 
inforced by  Bienville,  when  the  enemy  withdrew.  Sid^sequently 
he  commanded  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  French  navy.  He  died 
as  governor  of  Rochefort  in  1723. 

Seymourville,  a  village  and  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iberville 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  2  miles  southeast  of  Plaquemine, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river,  has  a  money  order 
postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  saw  mills  and  other  lumber 
industries,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  100. 

Shady,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Bien- 
ville parish,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Xorth  Louisiana  & 
Gulf  R.  R..  about  25  miles  south  of  Arcadia,  the  parish  seat. 

Shamrock,  a  village  near  the  western  boundary  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the 
Shamrock  &  Western  railroads,  about  15  miles  west  of  Natchi- 
toches, the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  is  the 
trading  and  shipiiing  point  for  a  considerable  district  in  the  western 
part  of  the  parish. 

Sharp  is  a  post-hamlet  of  Rai^ides  parish. 

Shaw,  a  post-station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Concordia  parish. 
is  situated  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  28  miles  south  of 
\'idalia.  the  parish  seat,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  area 
of  the  alkuial   Mississippi  valley  farming  lands. 

Shelburn,  a  post-handet  antl  station  in  the  northern  part  of  East 
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Carroll  ])nrish,  i>  situated  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ^K: 
Southern  R.  R.,  8  miles  northwest  nf  Lake  Providence,  the  pari.sli 
seat.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  lor  a  consitlerable  district,  and  has 
a  telesj;raph  station  and  express  office. 

Sheldon,  Lionel  A.,  lawyer,  statesman  and  soldier,  was  born  in 
Otsego  county,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1829.  When  quite  %oung  his 
parents  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
graduating  at  Oberlin  college.  He  then  studied  law;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  to  practice  at  El\ria ;  was  judge  of  the  probate 
court  one  term  and  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  convention 
in  1856.  Gov.  Chase  commissioned  him  brigadier-general  in  the 
state  militia;  when  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  Union  army  in 
Aug.,  1861,  as  captain  of  cavalry:  was  soon  chosen  major  of  the 
2nd  Ohio  cavalry  ;  b}'  transfer  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  after- 
ward colonel  of  the  42nd  Ohio  infantry;  was  appointed  brigade 
commander  under  Gen.  Sherman ;  placed  in  command  of  th.e  2nd 
brigade,  9lh  division.  13th  army  corps,  in  1863,  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  moved  to  Louisiana,  settling  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law :  was  elected  in  1868  a  representative 
from  Louisiana  to  the  41st  Congress  as  a  Republican,  and  reelected 
to  the  42nd  and  43rd  Congresses, 

Shellbank,  a  post-village  near  the  western  boundary  of  Cameron 
parish,  is  located  on  the  east  shore  of  Sabine  lake.  5  miles  east  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 

Shepley,  George  Foster,  lawyer,  soldier,  and  miltary  governor  of 
Louisiana,  was  born  at  Saco,  Me.,  Jan,  1,  1819,  his  parents  being 
Ather  and  Anne  ( Foster)  Shepley.  He  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth college,  where  he  graduated  in  1837.  then  studied  law  at 
Harvard,  and  in  1840  began  practice  at  Bangor,  ]\Ie,  Four  years 
later  he  removed  to  Portland  :  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
1850;  was  appointed  L',  S,  district  attorney  for  Maine  by  President 
Pierce  in  1853,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  by  President  l!u- 
chanan.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  at  Charleston,  and  also  attend.ed  the  adjourned 
session  at  Baltimore,  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  commissioneil 
colonel  of  the  12th  Maine  infantry  and  arrived  at  Ship  island  with 
his  regiment  in  Feb.,  1862,  After  the  Federals  troops  occupied 
New  Orleans  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  city,  and  in  June, 
1862,  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  state  by  the  U.  S. 
secretary  of  war,  being  promoteil  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
about  the  same  time.  When  Go\-.  Hahn  was  inaugurated  as  the 
civil  governor  of  the  state.  Gen.  Shepley  was  ordered  to  \'irginia, 
where  he  v.-as  placed  on  the  statt  of  Gen.  Weitzel  and  for  a  time 
was  in  command  of  the  25th  army  corps.  After  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  city,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  end  of  June,  when  he  rcsigneil  his  commis>ion 
and  in  1866  was  elected  to  the  ?vlaine  legislature.  He  declined  an 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  L',  S.  supreme  court,  but  in  iSo'i 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  L',  S.  circuit  court  for  the  1st  di-trict. 
and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  20,   187S.     .V 
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sliort  time  before  his  death  his  Ahiia  Mater  honored  him  with  tlie 
dei,'ree  .-f   LI..   D. 

•  iShepley's  Administration.— (lov.  Shepley's  appointment  as  mili- 
tary governor  of  Louisiana  Ijore  the  date  of  June  10.  1862.  Soon 
after  receivin;^  his  authority  from  the  Federeal  government  he 
l)egan  the  work  of  reviving  or  creating  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  In  a  few  instances  judges  holding  commissions 
from  the  state  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  judicial  functions,  but  in  most  cases  new  judges 
were  appointed.  A  provost  court  had  been  established  by  Gen. 
r.utlcr,  with  power  to  decide  only  such  questions  as  related  to 
the  military,  but  the  governor  gave  to  this  court  jurisdiction  in 
all  criminal  cases.  On  Oct.  20,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued 
an  order  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  court,  to  have 
unlimited  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  Charles  .A..  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York,  judge,  with  power  to  appoint  all  other  officers. 
This  court  went  into  operation  in  Jan..  1863,  and  in  April  the  state 
supreme  court  was  reorganized,  with  Peabody  as  chief  justice. 
Toward  the  end  of  August  the  provost  court  was  discontinued 
and  in  November  the  1st  district  court  of  the  parish  of  Orleans — a 
court  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction — was  opened.  Judge  Hiestand 
presiding,  and  parish  courts  were  established  in  several  of  the 
parishes. 

In  Feb.,  1863.  the  question  of  reorganizing  the  state  government 
came  before  the  Union  associations  of  Xew  Orleans."  The  plan 
finally  adopted  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  state  constitu- 
tion had  been  rendered  inoperative  by  the  secession  of  the  state. 
It  contemplated,  1st.  a  civil  reorganization  by  loyal  citizens  of 
the  state,  without  the  interference  of  the  military  power,  unless  the 
same  should  be  necessary  for  protection  ;  2nd.  the  appointment  of 
someone  in  each  parish  of  the  state  within  the  Federal  lines  to 
register  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  each  voter  to  take 
a  prescribed  oath  as  to  his  qualifications;  3rd.  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  voters  were  thus  registered  the  governor  should 
order  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  con\ention  to  make  a  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  4th.  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the 
people  an  election  of  state  ofificers  should  be  ordered.  In  May  this 
movement  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  3  members  from  each  of  the  L'nion  associations  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Jefferson,  and  known  as  the 
"Free  State  General  Committee."  with  Thomas  J.  Durant  as  chair- 
man and  James  Graham  as  secretary.  The  plan  was  laid  before 
Gov.  Sheplev.  who  gave  it  his  approval  and  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  registering  the  voters.  He  appointed  Mr.  Durant 
attorney-general  and  commissioner  of  registration,  with  power 
to  a])point  registering  officers  in  the  several  parishes,  but  i)efore 
the  work  had  proceetlcd  far  the  country  parishes  were  occupied  by 
the  Confeilerate  forces,  leaving  only  New  Orleans  and  its  imme- 
diate en\irons  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  This  suspended  for  a 
time  all  registration,  and  before  it  could  be  resumed  another  party 
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came  into  prominence — a  party  claiininp^  tliat  the  constitution  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  tlie  secession  of  the  state,  but  had  been  onlv 
suspended.  In  June  a  meetinyf  of  phmters  appointed  E.  E.  Mathint, 
Bradish  Johnston  and  Thomas  Cottman  a  committee  to  <;o  to 
\Vashini,non.  present  this  view  to  President  Lincoln,  and  request 
him  to  order  an  election  of  state  ofticers  on  the  first  A[onday  in 
November  under  the  old  constitution.  The  president  s^ave  tlie 
committee  a  hearing,  but  refused  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  election. 

In  October  B.  F.  Flanders  returned  from  Washington  and  re- 
ported that  the  president  had  "complained  that  the  work  was  to(3 
slow,"  and  that  he  would  "modify  his  previous  opinion  and,  so 
great  was  the  need  for  immediate  action,  he  would  recognize  and 
sustain  a  state  government  organized  by  any  part  of  the  population 
under  Federal  control."  This  gave  an  impetus  to  the  partv  in 
favor  of  the  old  constitution,  and  on  Oct.  17  an  address,  signed 
by  W.  P.  Pugh,  president,  and  E.  Ames,  vice-president,  of  the 
"Executive  Central  Committee  of  Louisiana,"  appeared  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers.  The  address  advocated  an  immediate  election  of 
state  ofificers  and  the  Free  State  Committee  was  invited  to  cor)per- 
ate  in  a  movement  for  that  purpose,  but  the  latter  declined  and 
no  general  election  was  held  in  response  to  the  address.  The 
Free  State  Committee  hurried  forward  the  registration  and  con- 
ferred with  Gov.  Shepley  with  a  view  to  having  him  call  an  elec- 
tion on  Jan.  25,  1864,  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
On  Xov.  5  a  meeting  of  the  free  colored  men  of  New  Orleans  sent 
a  petition  to  the  military  governor,  asking  that  they  be  registered 
■  as  voters,  but  their  prayer  was  not  granted. 

In  the  meantime  Gen.  Banks  had  superseded  Gen.  Butler  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  (julf.  He  took  the  view  of 
the  party  which  held  that  the  constitution  had  only  been  sus- 
pended, and  on  Jan,  11,  1864,  ordered  an  election  of  state  officers 
on  Feb.  22.  Although  this  action  of  the  general  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  Free  State  men,  they  nominated  Benjamin  F. 
Flanders  for  governor  and  entered  the  race  against  the  Old  Con- 
stitutional party,  whose  candidate  was  Michael  Hahn.  There  was 
also  an  independent  candidate,  John  O.  A,  Fellows,  whose  plat- 
form was  "The  constitution  and  the  Union,  with  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  all  inviolate,"  Hahn  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1864.  The  popula- 
tion within  the  Federal  lines  was  233,185;  outside  those  lines. 
575,617,  This  outside  population,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  had  held  an  election  in  Nov.,  1863,  at  which 
Henry  ^\^  .\llen  was  chosen  governor,  B.  \V.  Pearce,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  representatives  to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Rich- 
mond were  also  elected. 

Sheridan,  a  pust-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Washington  ])ari-li. 
is  about  10  miles  southeast  <if  Franklinton,  the  parish  seat  and 
nearest  railroad  station. 

Sheridan,  George  Augustus,  soldier  and  politician,   was  born  at 
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Milll)ury,  Mas>..  Feb.  22.  184J.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  nati\e  town  and  jirepared  for  admis- 
sion to  Yale  college ;  was  in  Chicaq;0  wdien  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  and  enlisted  in  the  first  rei^iment  that  otYered.  the  88th  Illinois 
infantry,  as  a  private,  but  was  rapidly  promoted  to  captain.  He 
saw  considerable  service  until  he  was  wounded  at  Chickamausja, 
when  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  army.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Republican  i)arty  and  was  appointed  adjutant- 
g^cncral  of  the  state.  In  1872  he  was  elected  congressman-at-lar£je 
from  Louisiana  as  a  Republican,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  as  the 
election  \\as  contested  by  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback.  The  contest  was 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  Sheridan.  He  became  a  national  figure 
when  he  imdertook  to  reply  to  Robert  Ingersoll's  attacks  on 
Christianity,  in  his  "Answer  to  IngersoU."  He  was  appointed 
recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1877. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  soldier,  was  born  at  Albany.  X.  Y..  March 
6,  1831,  but  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to 
Somerset.  Ohio.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the 
U.  S.  military  academy,  where  he  would  have  graduated  in  1852 
had  he  not  been  suspended.  He  graduated  the  following  year, 
however,  was  assigned  to  the  1st  infantry  and  remained  on  duty 
with  that  regiment  until  1861  at  various  places  in  the  West.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  captain  and  served  in  the  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  departments  in  Missouri  until  April, 
1862,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd  Michigan  cavalry. 
The  following  June  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  in 
the  campaign  against  Gen.  Price  in  Missouri  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Murfreesboro, 
Missionary  Ridge  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia, 
receiving  a  commission  as  major-genera!  after  the  battle  of  Mur- 
Tcesboro.  The  story  of  his  famous  ride  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
i-reek,  Va.,  has  been  graphically  told  in  verse  by  Thomas  Buchanan 
Kead.  In  March,  1867,  Gen.  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  .=lth  military  district,  consisting  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  under  the  reconstruction  act.  (See  Reconstruction.)  On 
Aug.  17,  1867,  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  district  by 
President  Johnson,  who  transferred  him  to  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  He  was 
a  great  favorite  with  Gen.  Grant,  and  when  the  latter  was  inaugu- 
rated president  in  1869  he  appointed  Sheridan  lieutenant-general. 
About  the  beginning  of  1873  Grant  sent  Gen.  Sheridan  on  a  trip 
south  to  investigate  the  conditions  there,  with  instructions  to 
assume  command  if  he  deemed  it  necessary.  On  Jan.  4,  1875. 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  on  the 
same  day  sent  a  telegram  to  the  secretary  of  war  declaring  the 
existence  in  Louisiana  "of  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  all  lawful  author- 
ity," the  "all  lawful  authority"  l)eing  the  administration  of  Kel- 
logg, the  usurper.  The  next  day  he  sent  another  telegram,  urging 
Congress  to  pass  a  liill  declaring  the  people  of  Louisiana  banditti. 
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so  that  they  coukl  bo  tried  by  a  military  cominissicm.  On  the  C<[U 
he  sent  a  third  telegram,  in  uhieli  he  said;  "The  city  is  ver\-  f|nu;t 
today.  Si^me  of  tiie  banditti  made  idle  threats  last  ni.L,dit  that 
they  would  assassinate  me,  because  I  dared  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  not  afraiil.  and  will  not  be  stopped  from  informing  the  L^uvern- 
menl  that  there  are  localities  in  this  department  where  tiie  vcr\- 
air  has  been  impregnated  with  assassination  for  some  years." 
Some  of  these  ridiculous  telegrams  were  answered  by  an  '".Apiieal 
to  the  American  People,"  which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  city,  among  them  .Archbishop  Perche,  Bislxip 
Wilmcr,  Rabbi  Gutheim  and  ilishop  Keener,  denouncing  "these 
charges  as  unmerited,  unfounded  and  erroneous,  and  can  liave  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  serving  the  interests  of  corrupt  politi- 
cians, who  are  at  this  moment  making  extreme  eft'orts  to  perpetuate 
their  power  over  the  State  of  Louisiana."  (See  also  Returning 
Boards.)  It  seems,  though,  that  the  president  placed  more  de- 
pendence in  the  statements  of  Gen.  Sheridan  than  in  those  of  so 
many  eminent  clergymen  of  various  sects,  for  the  power  of  the 
Federal  administration  was  still  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  uphold 
that  of  Kellogg.  As  a  cavalry  commander  Sheridan  was  a  dash- 
ing officer,  but  as  commander  of  a  military  district,  or  as  an  investi- 
gator during  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction,  he  was  despotic. 
prejudiced  and  extremelv  unjust.  Gen.  Sheridan  died  at  Xonquitt, 
Mass.,  Aug.  5.  1SS8. 

Sherwood,  a  postoffice  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Catahoula 
parish,  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Pdack  river,  about  16  miles 
west  of  Florence,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  8  miles  north- 
west  of   Harrisonburg,   the   parish   seat. 

Shiloe,  an  extinct  town  of  Union  parish,  was  incorporated  on 
March  18.  1858.    Today  it  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  map. 

Shongaloo,  a  money  order  post-village  of  Webster  parish,  is 
situated  near  the  northeastern  boundary  on  Indian  bayou,  a!:)Out 
10  miles  west  of  Haynesville,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  85. 

Shreveport,  the  capital  of  Caddo  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Red  river,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  parish.  It 
was  started  as  a  town  in  1835,  when  a  large  force  of  raft  removers 
had  their  headquarters  at  the  place.  Capt.  Henry  H.  Shreve  was 
the  man  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  removing  the  raft. 
-  and  when  the  few  settlers  organized  they  called  themselves  the 
"Shreve  Town  Company"  in  honor  of  Capt.  Shreve.  Three  years 
later  the  town  of  Shreveport  organized,  received  its  charter  and 
elected  its  first  mayor.  There  were  but  a  handful  of  pioneers  in 
the  town  at  this  time,  but  it  was  a  good  place  to  land  a  boat,  and 
became  a  trading  post,  settlers  began  to  come  in  and  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  it  had  attained  a  population  of  3.000.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Shreveport  became  a  military  post,  and  until  the  close 
of  hostilities  was  the  Confederate  capital  of  the  state.  (See  Allen's 
Administration.)  Large  'plantations  had  grown  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  before  tlic  v.ar,  but  most  of  tliem  had  been  abandnned 
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during  the  conflict.  With  the  establishment  of  peace  the  fields 
were  ajjain  white  with  cotton.  The  city  is  located  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  the  state,  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  stretch 
of  country  with  great  possibilities.  Within  easy  reach  are  fine 
hardwoods,  several  thousand  square  miles  of  longleaf  pine,  the 
richest  cotton,  corn,  and  forage  lands  to  be  found  anywhere. 
During  the  first  30  years  of  the  city's  life  the  growth  was  slow, 
as  the  census  report  of  1870  shows  an  increase  of  only  1,700  over 
that  of  1860.  In  1880  the  population  had  increased  to  8,000.  The 
active  growth  of  the  city  began  when  railroads  penetrated  this 
region.  In  1869  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  was 
built,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific,  Houston  East 
&  West  and  other  lines.  Up  to  1856  the  Red  river  was  the  only 
channel  of  trade  and  communication  between  Shreveport  and  New- 
Orleans,  and  Shreveport,  being  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
for  large  boats,  handled  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  northern  Texas, 
southwestern  Arkansas  and  the  southern  Indian  Territory,  ^\'ith 
tlie  advent  of  the  railroads  much  of  this  trade  was  lost,  but  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  products  of  the  Red  river 
valley,  the  river  traffic  has  revived.  Shreveport  now  has  7  trunk 
lines — the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Houston  &  Shreveport,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company — with  11  diverging  lines.  The  Red  river  is  navi- 
gable all  the  year  from  New  Orleans  to  Shreveport  and  most  of 
the  year  from  Shreveport  to  Denison.  Texas.  It  has  become  the 
third  inland  cotton  market  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  receipts 
often  reach  as  high  as  315.000  bales  in  one  year.  In  proportion 
to  its  population.  Shreveport  is  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dis- 
tributing points  in  the  country.  It  has  4  banks — 2  national  and  2 
state — it  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  shipping  points  on  the  river 
and  in  the  state  :  has  4  cotton  compresses,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  1  cotton  mill ;  3  cotton  oil  mills,  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  increasing.  There  is 
one  of  the  best  iron  works  in  the  south  located  at  Shreveport, 
several  galvanized  iron  works.  2  saddle  and  harness  factories. 
over  20  woodworking  factories,  a  fertilizer  factory,  3  brick  fac- 
tories, railroad  shops,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  many  other  con- 
cerns that  supply  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  the  territory  within 
a  radius  of  nearly  200  miles.  The  public  improvements  consist 
of  well  paved  streets.  2  telephone  systems,  electric  light,  gas,  water, 
sewerage  and  fire  systems.  The  electric  street  railway  system  con- 
sists of  4  lines  aggregating  13  miles.  Natural  gas  is  furnished 
throughout  the  city  and  is  the  cheapest  fuel  for  the  manufacturer. 
Tliere  is  a  very  complete  public  school  system,  with  6  public 
graded  schools,  a  high  school  with  an  industrial  department  for 
both  girls  and  boys.  The  state  fair  grounds  are  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  courthouse,  recently  built  at  a  cost  of 
SIOO.OOO,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Louisiana,  and  is  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  fine  city  hall.     One  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the 
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city  is  the  Federal  building;,  prcs^etl  brick  and  terra  cotta.  There 
is  a  fine  opera  hmi^e.  chanty  hos])ital.  the  Shre\epurt  sanatariuni, 
market  buildinj^,  3  modern  hotels,  while  nearly  all  denominations 
represented  in  the  cosmoi)olitan  population  of  the  city  have  splen- 
did church  edifices.  The  Proijressive  League  of  Shreveport  is  an 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  assisting 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  the  city  and  has  done  much  for  its  development.  The  L'.  S. 
census  for  I'JOO  gave  the  city  a  population  of  16.013.  and  the 
estimated  population  for  1908  was  25,000. 

Shuteston,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  St.  Landrv 
parish,  is  situated  on  Plac|ueniine  bayou,  about  3  miles  west  of 
Sunset,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  about  10  miles  south  of 
Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.     Its  population  in  1''00  was  45. 

Sibley,  Henry  Hopkins,  soldier,  was  born  at  Xatchitoches.  La., 
May  23,  1816.  He  was  appointed  to  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1838  and  was  commissioned  second-lieutenant  in  the  2nd 
dragoons.  He  took  part  in  the  Florida  war  and  received  a  com- 
mission as  first-lieutenant  in  1840.  He  served  against  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  on  various  frontier  posts :  was 
recruiting  officer  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^lexican  war;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant 
conduct.  He  served  in  all  the  succeeding  battles  of  the  war  and 
at  its  close  returned  to  frontier  duty  among  the  Indians.  On 
May  13,  1861,  he  received  his  commission  as  major  in  the  1st 
dragoons,  but  resigned  the  same  day  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Three  days  later  he  w^as  commissioned  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  on  June  17  was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general and  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Xew  Mex- 
ico. He  went  into  Te.xas  and  raised  a  brigade  of  over  2.000  men, 
with  which  he  marched  into  Xew  Mexico.  His  design  was  to 
take  possession  of  this  country  for  the  Confederate  States,  but  he 
found  himself  in  a  barren  country,  without  supplies,  with  hostile 
forces  gathering  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  he  retreated  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  afterward  to  San  Antonio.  Texas.  During  the  rest  of 
the  war  his  services  were  confined  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  depart- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  abroad  and  served  as 
general  of  artillery  in  the  Egyptian  army  from  186Q  to  1874.  After 
returning  to  the  United  States  he  delivered  lectures  on  Egvpt.  He 
died  at  Fredericksburg.  Va..  .\ug.  23.  1886. 

Sicily  Island  (R.  R.  name  Florence),  a  village  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Xorth- 
western  R.  R..  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Harrisonburg.  It  is 
near  the  place  where  the  French  almost  annihilated  the  tribe  of 
Xatchez  Indians  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Ro.salie,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  now  has 
a  money  order  postoftice.  a  large  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  reported 
a  population  of  110. 

Sigler,    a    money    order    post-town    in    the    southeastern    part    of 
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\'ernon  parish,  is  situated  on  l!rusli_\-  creek,  6  miles  east  of  Slab- 
.toun,  tlic  nearest  railroad  station. 

Sikes,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Winn  parish,  is  a 
short  distance  west  of  Sikes  station,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and 
aljont  15  miles  northeast  of  W'innfield,  the  parish  seat. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute. — This  is  an  old  and  famous  girls' 
school,  which  had  its  beginning  as  a  joint-stock  company,  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1832.  The  Presbytery  of  Louisi- 
ana first  became  interested  in  the  institute  in  1856,  when  William 
Silliman  donated  it  102  shares,  or  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
joint  control  lasted  10  years,  when  tinancial  reverses  compelled 
the  sale  of  the  institute  to  Mr.  Silliman,  who  donated  the  entire 
interest  to  the  presbytery  in  1866  and  the  same  year  endowed  the 
institute  with  a  fund  of  $20,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  female  education  under  the  management  of  the  presby- 
tery's local  board  of  trustees.  This  fund  together  with  the  Dickin- 
son fund  and  some  other  donations  created  an  endowment  of  over 
$35,000.  The  school  has  since  had  a  prosperous  career  under  the 
control  of  the  presbytery,  the  immediate  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion being  managed  by  a  local  board  appointed  every  2  years  by 
the  presbytery.  Says  Dr.  Fay:  "The  influence  of  this  institution 
for  good  has  been  great.  Its  benefits  reach  out  along  the  line  of 
every  denomination;  for,  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  property 
belongs  to  the  presbytery,  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  and 
design  of  its  donor,  to  offer  education  to  the  daughters  of  the  land 
under  Christian  but  not  sectarian  teaching."  The  school  is  located 
in  the  suburbs  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat  of  East  Feliciana  parish. 
120  miles  north  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  100  miles  south  of  Vicksburg. 
Its  buildings,  erected  at  an  original  cost  of  §30,000,  are  of  brick, 
large,  well  ventilated  and  of  handsome  appearance.  The  grounds 
embrace  10  acres,  embellished  with  a  fine  growth  of  beech  and 
magnolia  trees.  The  curriculum  is  broad  and  of  high  standard, 
designed  to  give  a  breadth  of  culture  beyond  the  usual  routine  of 
scliools  for  women.-  The  various  schools  or  sub-departments  em- 
brace the  following  courses  of  study:  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, Latin,  French  and  German,  history,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  mental  and  moral  science,  music,  drawing  and  painting, 
stenography,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping. 

The  first  president  of  the  institute  was  the  Rev.  H.  Mosely,  and 
the  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Lewis. 

Sills,  a  postoffice  in  the  central  part  of  'Winn  parish,  is  located 
about  a  mile  cast  of  Ringwood.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
6  miles  northeast  of  Winnfield,  the  parish  seat. 

Simmesport,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Avoyelles  parish,  is 
on  the  .\tchafalaya  river  and  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
R.  R.  It  is  one  of  the  shipping  towns  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
parish,  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  oflices, 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  exported  from  Simmesport  every 
year.    The  population  in  1900  was  103. 

Simmons,   a   post-hamlet    in   the   northeastern    part   of   Calcasieu 
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parisli,  situated  <>ii  a  branch  of  the  Calcasieu  river,  9  miles  west 
of  Canton,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  about  11  miles  northe;ist 
of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat. 

Simms,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  Grant  parish,  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  about 
12  miles  northeast  of  Alexandria.  ]t  is  the  trading  point  for  a  large 
district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  has  a  money  order  pnsi- 
ofilice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  ':^i. 

Simpson,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  \'ernon  parisli. 
is  about  6  miles  southwest  of  Edwards,  the  nearest  railroad  town. 

Simsboro,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lincoln  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  9  miles  west  of 
Ruston,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  timber  belt  east  of  the  Red  ri\er, 
and  is  the  trading  center  for  a  large  lumbering  and  agricultural 
district.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and 
express  offices,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  248. 

Singer,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  and  is  a  comparatively  new 
town  which  has  grown  up  since  the  railroad  was  built.  It  is  about 
28  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat,  and  handles 
more  piling  than  any  other  3  towns  in  this  great  pine  region. 
There  are  several  large  sawmills  near  the  town  that  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  finished  lumber.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  a 
large  tract  of  lumbering  and  farming  country  that  produces  some 
cotton,  hogs  and  other  larm  products.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  tele'graph  and  express  offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  70. 

Sinope,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Caldwell  parish,  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachita  river  about  2  miles  west  of  River- 
ton,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  about  8  miles  north  of  Columbia. 
the  parish  seat.     It  had  a  population  of  46  in  1900. 

Six  Mile,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  \'ernon  parish,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Calcasieu  river,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Leesville,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  station. 

Slabtown,  a  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  \'ernon 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  in  the 
great  long  leaf  pine  forest  east  of  the  Sabine  river.  It  has  lari,'e 
sawmills  and  other  lumber  industries,  and  its  population  in  I'M^ 
was  54. 

Slaughter,  one  of  the  newer  towns  of  East  Feliciana  parish,  is 
located  near  the  southern  boundary  at  the  junction  of  two  br.-niclu^ 
of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'allev  R.  R.  '  It  received  its  name  in 
memory  of  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  the  town  grew  uj' 
after  the  railroad  was  built,  and  was  incorporated  in  1888.  It  has 
a  money  order  postoffice,  a  liank,  telegrajih  and  express  ottice-, 
several  good  mercantile  establishments,  and  is  the  center  of  trade 
for  the  southwestern  part  of  the  parish.  The  population  was  2.-'' 
in  1900. 

Slavery. — The  enslavement  of  one  race  or  tribe  by  another  dates 
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hack  to  the  earliest  pcrind  of  liistory,  and  dmiljtlcss  orit^hiated 
tlirougli  the  capture  of  prisoners  in  war.  All  the  ancient  oriental 
nations,  including  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  had  their 
slaves  or  bond-servants.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  did  much 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  the  early  church  excom- 
municating: slaveholders  who  put  their  bondmen  to  death  without 
warrant  from  the  civil  powers,  and  from  the  time  of  Justinian 
jurists  regarded  slavery  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature — justi- 
fiable only  as  a  punishment  for  crime  or  debt,  or  a  moderation  of 
the  victor's  right  to  slay  the  van([uished.  In  time  the  Christiaa 
nations  of  Europe  discontinued  the  practice  of  selling  into  slavery 
the  captives  taken  in  war.  but  a  large  trade  in  human  beings  was- 
kept  up  by  the  Mohammedan  countries,  their  Christian  captives 
being  sold  as  slaves  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  during  the  early  pai^ 
of  the  middle  ages  the  merchants  of  Venice  did  a  thriving  business 
in  purchasing  slaves  along  the  Slavonian  coast  and  selling  them  ta 
the  Saracens. 

The  negro  slaverv  of  modern  times  was  called  into  existence  as 
a  result  of  the  discovery  of  America.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made 
to  enslave  the  Indians  to  work  in  the  mines  and  on  the  planta- 
tions, the  mainland  of  North  America  being  first  visited  by  Span- 
ish expeditions  in  search  of  slaves  until  Ponce  de  Leon  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preventing  raids  of  this  character.  A  few  of  the 
aborigines  were  carried  into  servitude,  but  they  proved  to  be  toO' 
intractable  or  too  weak  physically  for  the  work  required  of  them^ 
and  the  would-be  slaveowners  were  forced  to  turn  their  attention 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  asserted  that  negro  slavery  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Spanish  upon  the  advice  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casas, 
a  Spanish  priest,  who  accompanied  Columbus  to  America  in  1493, 
and  later  as  a  Dominican  friar  went  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
as  a  missionary  to  the  natives.  Seeing  the  manner  in  which  the 
slaves  were  treated,  he  made  several  trips  across  the  ocean  tO" 
plead  their  cause  before  the  court  of  Spain.  The  charge  tiiat  he 
recommended  the  importation  of  negroes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natives  has  been  refuted  by  Gregoire  in  his  "Apologie  de  las  Casas."" 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  due  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  some  time  before  the  discovery  of  Amcrnca 
by  Columbus,  and  found  that  the  African  tribes,  like  other  savage 
races,  were  in  the  habit  of  enslaving  or  selling  the  captives  taken, 
in  war.  Therefore,  when  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  slaves 
of  the  American  Indians,  the  alternative  of  buying  slaves  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  African  tribes  along  the  coast  was  resorted  to  as  a 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  exploiting  the  New  World. 

In  1517  Charles  \^  (Don  Carlos  I),  then  king  ot  Spain,  autlior- 
ized  the  imjjortation  of  negro  slaves  from  the  Portuguese  estab- 
lishments on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Pedro  ^fenendez,  the  founder 
of  St.  Augustine  in  156.5,  was  granted  authority  by  Philip  II  to 
import  500  negro  slaves,  though  this  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  in  disregard  of  the  admonitions  of  the  Popc^ 
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wJR)  was  at  tliat  lime  tlic  suprciic  law-giver  of  the  Spa^i:^h  iiatiim. 
In  162U  the  hrst  negro  slaves  were  ^:(rought  into  the  luigli^li 
colony  at  Jamestown,  \'a.,  Ijy  a  Dntch  trailer,  and  later  in  the 
century,  when  the  English  founded  Charleston.  S.  C,  black  slaves 
were  introduced  there.  I'^om  these  few  examples  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  establishment  of  slavery  on  the  western  continent  was 
contemporaneous  with  its  settlement.  When,  in  1712,  the  king  of 
France  granted  Antoine  Crozat  a  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana  trade, 
there  were  about  iO  African  slaves  held  by  the  French.  Hamilton, 
in  his  "Colonial  Mobile."  says:  "Chateauguay  had  a  negro  named 
Francois  Jacemin.  who  the  same  year  was  declared  to  be  the  father 
of  Antoine,  born  C)ct.  26,  of  Bienville's  negro  woman,  Marie.  This 
is  the  first  recorded  birth  of  a  negro  on  the  gulf  coast,  although 
these  other  children  may  have  been  born  there."  In  the  letters 
patent  issued  to  Crozat  was  this  provision:  "If  for  the  cultures 
and  plantations  which  the  said  Sieur  Crozat  is  minded  to  make, 
he  finds  it  proper  to  havie  blacks  in  the  said  country  of  the  Loui- 
siana, he  may  send  a  ship  every  year  to  trade  for  them  directly 
upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  taking  permission  of  the  Guinea  Com- 
pany to  do  so :  he  may  sell  those  blacks  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  of  Louisiana,  and  we  forbid  all  other  companies  and  per- 
sons whatsoever,  under  any  pretense  whatsoever,  to  introduce 
blacks  or  traffic  for  them  in  the  said  country,  nor  shall  the  said 
Sieur  Crozat  carry  any  blacks  elsewhere." 

Crozat  surrendered  his  charter  in  1717  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Western  Company.  One  of  the  stipulations  in  the  grant  to 
this  company  was  that  during  the  25  years'  life  of  its  franchise 
it  should  bring  into  the  colony  not  less  than  3.000  negroes.  The 
first  large  importation  was  made  under  this  provision  in  June.  1719, 
when  two  vessels  arrived  at  Dauphine  island  with  500  negroes  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  Hamilton  mentions  the  arrival  of  three  ships 
from  the  same  coast  in  March,  1721.  with  596  negroes,  on  board, 
and  says:  "Three  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  had  sailed  in  the 
frigate  Charles  from  .\ngola.  This  vessel  was  burned  at  sea,  many 
of  the  crew  and  human  cargo  perishing."  For  several  years  after 
this  date  the  Western  Com])any  continued  to  supply  the  demand 
for  slaves  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  annually.  According  to 
the  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  (\'ol.  III.  p.  64),  the  com- 
mon price  for  a  good  able-bodied  negro  was  about  SI  50,  and  for  a 
woman  about  .S120.  A  census  taken  on  Jan.  1.  1726,  showed  1.540 
negro  and  229  Indian  slaves  in  the  colony,  and  when  the  Western 
Comjiany  surrendered  its  charter  in  1732  the  number  of  negroes 
had  increased  to  over  2,000.  France  then  resumed  control  of 
Louisiana  and  continued  to  supply  negroes  for  work  on  the  planta- 
tions. England  and  S]iain  also  imjiorting  a  number  of  slaves  and 
selling  them  to  the  coUmists.  The  black  code  of  Louisiana  (q.  v.) 
was  drafted  by  liienville  in  1724  under  the  orders  of  the  Western 
Comjiany,  and  was  continued  in  force  with  slight  alterations  until 
the  province  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  After 
the  Natchez  massacre  large  numbers  of  the  negro  slaves  attached 
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tlieinscl\cs  to  the  Indian  tribes,  but  many  of  tlicni  were  recaptured 
or  killed  by  the   French  colonists. 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  established  in  1732,  and  on  Jan.  9. 
1734,  the  trustees  passed  "An  act  for  rendering  the  Colony  of 
(ieorgia  more  Defensible  by  Prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Black 
Slaves  or  Negroes  into  the  same."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  if, 
after  June  24,  1735,  any  person  or  persons  should  be  found  .guilty 
of  importing,  or  causing  to  be  imported,  any  negro,  such  person  or 
persons  should  forfeit  £50  for  every  such  negro  or  black  so  im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  colony.  It  was  also  provided  that  all 
negroes  found  within  the  colony  after  the  prescribed  date  should 
be  seized  and  taken  as  the  property  of  the  trustees,  to  be  sold  or 
expoi-ted  as  the  common  council  might  direct.  Several  petitions 
were  presented  by  the  colonists  to  the  trustees,  but  it  was  not 
until  1749  that  the  act  was  repealed  and  Georgia  became  a  slave- 
holding  colony. 

The  continuous  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  slaves  in 
the  New  World  started  a  lively  competition  among  the  slave 
traders,  with  the  result  that  the  African  chieftain  received  a  better 
price  for  his  captives,  which  in  turn  stimulated  his  warlike  pro- 
pensities and  caused  him  to  redouble  his  elTorts  to  supply  the 
demand.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  England 
obtained  from  Spain  the  right  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  This 
right  was  not  exercised  by  the  government  directly,  but  was- 
farmed  out  to  a  corporation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  Between  the  years  1680  and  1700  his  company  took 
300,000  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  various  English  colonies,  and 
by  1780  about  600,000  had  been  imported  into  the  island  of  Jamaica 
alone.  Thus  England  became  a  leader  in  the  slave  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  maintained  the  somewhat  inconsistent  attitude  of 
legalizing  slavery  in  her  colonies,  but  not  recognizing  it  as  a 
legal  institution  in  the  mother  country,  the  English  courts  decid- 
ing in  1772  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain  he  was  free,  though  he  might  be  reclaimed  if  he- 
returned  to  his  master's  country. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  about  this 
time,  Francisco  Bouligny,  in  his  memoir  sent  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1776,  says:  "The  negroes  are  slaves  only  in  name, 
for  in  reality  they  are  as  happy  as  may  be  the  laborers  of  Europe. 
The  master  is  obliged  only  to  give  to  each  negro  a  barrel  of  corn  in 
the  ear.  a  piece  of  ground  for  him  to  make  his  crop  of  corn,  rice, 
or  whatever  he  may  wish,  a  cabin  like  those  that  are  made  here  in 
the  orchard  of  Orihuela.  and  a  yard  of  30  or  40  paces  with  a 
fence,  for  him  to  raise  chickens,  hogs,  etc.  With  his  profits  each 
negro  buys  every  winter  a  woolen  coat,  a  pair  of  long  breeches, 
and  two  or  three  shirts.  With  what  remains  he  buys  bear's 
.grease,  to  cook  as  he  pleases  the  corn  on  which  they  all  live  and 
are  so  healthy  and  rolnist  that  some  persons  who  came  here  lately 
from  Havana  were  astonished  to  see  tiie  negroes  so  nimble,  strong 
and  bright.     It  is  the  custom  here  in  winter,  as  there  are  some- 
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times  heavy  frosts,  not  to  make  the  negroes  go  to  the  fields  before 
7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  stop  work  at  12,  and  return 
to  the  fields  at  2  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  summer  they  go  out 
at  daybreak  and  remain  till  11,  and  return  to  work  at  3  and  remain 
till  nigiit.  This  way  they  have  the  time  to  attend  for  a  short 
while  to  their  crops  and  to  their  poultry,  hogs,  etc.  *  *  * 
Nothing  proves  better  the  health  they  enjoy  than  the  fact  that 
■a.  physician  usually  makes  a  contract  to  attend  all  the  negroes 
on  a  plantation  annually  for  $1  a  head." 

On  July  11,  1792,  Gov.  Carondelet  issued  a  schedule  of  regula- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the  principal  provisions 
•of  whicli  were:  1 — Each  slave  was  to  be  granted  a  barrel  of 
«orn  per  month  ;  2 — Sunday  was  to  be  a  holiday  for  the  slaves,  and 
if  compelled  to  work  on  that  day  they  should  be  remunerated; 
3 — No  slave  was  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  work  before  daylight 
nor  to  continue  at  work  after  dark  in  the  evening;  4^Slave- 
holders  were  required  to  give  2  shirts,  1  woolen  coat,  1  pair  woolen 
and  1  pair  of  linen  pants,  and  2  handkerchiefs  to  each  male  annu- 
.ally,  and  to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  the  women ;  5 — Xo  slave 
•was  to  be  punished  by  more  than  30  lashes  in  24  hours ;  6 — Vio- 
"Jators  were  to  be  fined  SlOO  and  in  grave  cases  the  slave  was  to 
I>e  sold. 

About  the  close  of  the  18th  century  an  agitation  was  started  in 
both  England  and  America  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic, 
and  in  this  country  the  agitation  culminated  in  the  incorporation 
in  the  constitution  of  1789  the  provision  that  "'The  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808.  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  impor- 
tation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person."  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
9.)  Under  this  clause  Congress  prohibited  the  importation  of 
negroes  after  the  year  1808,  but  the  profits  of  the  business  were 
■so  great  that  smuggling  was  common  until  the  naval  blockade 
of  1861.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  to  suppress  the  slave 
irade  the  Xorth  Atlantic  colonies  took  steps  to  abolish  slavery 
within  their  boundaries.  \'ermont  led  ofif  in  1777;  ^.lassachusetts 
followed  in  1780;  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  adopted  a  system 
of  gradual  manumission,  though  both  these  states  still  had  a  few 
slaves  in  1840;  Xew  York  also  began  gradual  emancipation  in 
1799,  and  finally  abolished  it  altogetlier  in  1827;  Xew  Jersey  in- 
augurated the  same  ])lan  in  1804.  though  there  were  over  200 
slaves  in  that  state  as  late  as  1830;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
began  the  W(irk  of  emancipation  in  1780,  there  were  still  a  few 
slaves  in  1840. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamilton  and  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion  (luring  the  early  days  of  the  republic  were  opposed 
to  slavery  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  but  from  the  beginning 
the  Southern  states  had  found  slave  lai)or  profitable,  and  the  value 
of  this  class  of  labor  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  invention  of  the 
■cotton  gin  bv  Eli  Whitncv  in   1793 — an  invention  which  was  the 


chief  factor  in  increasing  the  cotton  crop  from  2,000,000  pounds 
in  1791  to  48,000,000  ten  years  later.  The  first  census  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790,  showed  a  slave  population  of  697,897.  By 
1810  this  had  increased  to  1,191.364,  an  increase  of  over  70  per 
cent,  a  large  part  of  which  was  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
cotton  industry  by  Whitney's  invention.  The  original  draft  of 
the  ordinance  of  1784,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
provided  for  the  laying  off  of  states  from  the  parallel  of  3r  north- 
ward, and  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  region  affected 
after  the  year  1800.  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than 
that  these  people  are  to  be  free,  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government."  Six 
states  \oted  in  the  affirmative  on  the  anti-slavery  proposition, 
but  as  the  vote  of  seven  was  necessary  to  secure  its  adoption,  it 
was  defeated.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  after  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  the  territory  might  be  divided  into  states  and 
admitted  into  the  Union,  pro\ided  that  "There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted;  provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping 
into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  original  states,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  services."  When  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  were  after- 
ward extended  to  the  Southwest,  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery 
was  omitted. 

Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1812. 
According  to  Stoddard,  the  slave  iiopulation  of  the  state  at  that 
time  was  over  40,000.  \\'ith  regard  to  their  treatment  by  their 
owners,  he  says:  "The  French  and  Spanish  planters  treat  their 
slaves  with  great  rigor;  and  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case  from 
the  first  establishment  of  tiie  colony.  They  were  at  first  too  poor 
to  supply  their  slaves  with  clothing  and  food;  add  to  this,  their 
families  stood  in  need  of  the  avails  of  their  labor;  and  every 
expense  incurred  on  account  of  their  comfort  and  support  \\as 
viewed  as  a  serious  evil.  Hence  this  original  defect  in  the  s\'stem 
has  been  considered  as  a  precedent  by  subsequent  generations,  not 
because  they  view  the  examples  of  their  ancestors  with  reverence, 
but  because  they  conceive  it  redounds  to  their  interest." 

This  does  not  comport  with  the  statements  of  Bouligny  36 
years  before,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  slaveholders  had 
adopted  a  more  austere  system  of  discipline  as  a  result  of  the  negro 
uprising  in  Jan.,  1811,  (see  Negro  Insurrections'),  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Stoddard  recorded  only  the  extreme  cases  that 
came  beneath  his  observation.  The  laws  passed  by  Louisiana 
legislatures  during  the  early  days  of  statehood  were  calculated 
to  protect  the  slaveholder  against  loss,  and  to  improve  the  moral 
status  of  the  slaves.    For  example,  the  act  of  Sept.  5,  1812,  author- 
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ized  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Clanc  to  recover  from  the  state  $500  as  the 
value  of  a  slave  condemned  to  death.  Two  days  later  an  act 
was  passed  giving  Johnson  &  Bradish  power  to  file  a  claim  for 
$300  for  a  negro  killed  while  a  runaway,  and  the  legislature  of 
1830  provided  by  suitable  legislation  that  the  owner  of  any  slave 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  should  recover  the  value 
of  such  slave  from  the  state  treasury.  By  the  act  of  Jan.  29, 
1817,  approved  by  Gov.  \'illere,  it  was  provided  that  no  slave 
should  be  brought  into  the  state  who  had  been  convicted  of 
murder,  rape,  arson,  manslaughter,  burglary,  an  attempt  to  murder 
or  to  incite  an  insurrection  among  slaves  in  any  state.  The  owner 
of  any  such  slave  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500,  and  the  slave  was 
to  be  sold — one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  go  to  the  state 
and  the  other  half  to  the  person  giving  the  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  the  owner.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  attending 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  through  their  detention  in  jails  far 
away  from  their  masters,  the  legislature  on  ^Vlarch  17,  1826,  passed 
an  act  designating  the  public  prisons  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  as  depots  for  the  reception  of  such  slaves,  after  the  said 
slaves  had  been  detained  for  two  months  in  any  of  the  jails  of 
the  state  without  being  claimed,  and  after  being  taken  to  either  of 
the  specified  depots  they  were  to  be  advertised  in  both  the  English 
and  French  languages.  Through  the  operation  of  this  law  a  num- 
ber of  runaway  slaves  were  returned  to  their  owners.  Laws  were 
also  enacted  prescribing  the  punishment  for  persons  inciting  dis- 
content among  the  slaves,  for  teaching,  or  causing  to  be  taught, 
any  slave  to  read  and  write ;  or  for  furnishing  liquor  to  any  slave 
without  the  consent  of  his  master. 

As  early  as  1775  the  opponents  of  slavery  began  their  organized 
efforts  to  prevent  its  spread  and  continuance  in  the  formation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  abolition  society,  but  it  was  not  until  some  years 
later  that  the  abolition  movement  assumed  proportions  sutificient 
to  cause  alarm.  Xotwithstanding  this  early  opposition,  slavery 
was  firmly  established  in  the  South,  and  was  protected  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  providing 
that  "Xo  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
law  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due."  For  almost  half  a  century  after 
the  adoption  of  that  constitution  the  political  leaders  of  the  North, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  New  England,  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  neither  the  purpose  nor  desire  to  interfere  with 
slavery  where  it  already  existed,  merely  confining  their  objec- 
tions to  its  extension  into  new  territories.  This  view  found  expres- 
sion in  the  laws  of  the  country  in  1820,  when  Missouri  was  pre- 
pared for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  under  the 
measure  known  as  the  "Missouri  Compromise."  which  provided 
"that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  latitude  36°  30', 
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excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within  tlie  limits  of 
the  state  contemplated  by  this  act.  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  forever  prohibited." 
Undi-r  this  compromise  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a  slave  state 
in  1836  without  serious  opposition  from  any  of  the  free  state 
congressmen,  and  in  1846  Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  free  state  with- 
out opposition  on  the  part  of  the  slave  states,  the  former  lying 
south  and  the  latter  north  of  the  compromise  line.  Hence,  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  slavery  question  was  settled,  but 
on  Aug.  8,  1846,  David  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  offered  in  the  house  his  famous  "Proviso,"  for  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  territor\'  acquired  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  war.  This  reopened  the  whole 
question,  although  the  "Proviso"  was  finally  defeated.  In  Jan., 
1847,  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
for  Oregon,  Mr.  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  said  territory  lies  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude,  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise." This  amendment  was  defeated,  and  subsequently,  while 
the  Oregon  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  senate,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  the  slaver}'  restric- 
tion clause  as  it  stood  in  the  bill  and  substitute  a  section  extending 
the  line  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  this,  too,  was  lost. 

The  comprcxmise  of  1850.  known  as  the  "Omnibus  Bill."  was 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Henry  Clay.  It  proposed  to  admit 
California  under  the  constitution  as  formed  by  the  people  of  that 
state;  to  organize  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  Xew 
Mexico  without  any  restriction  as  to  slavery:  to  settle  the  question 
of  boundary  between  Xew  Mexico  and  Texas  by  negotiation  with 
the  latter;  to  pass  an  effective  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves;  and  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Weeks  of  debate  followed,  and  on  June  15 
Pierre  Soule,  then  a  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  oft'ered  the 
following  amendment  (which  was  finally  adopted)  to  that  section 
relating  to  the  Territory  of  Utah  :  "And  when  the  said  territory, 
or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  state,  it  shall 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitution may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission."  Con- 
cerning this  compromise,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  his  "Consti- 
tutional View  of  the  War  Between  the  States,"  says:  "What  was 
the  principle  settled  in  1850  upon  the  territorial  question  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  caused  so  great  and  fearful  agitation,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress?  *  *  *  ilt  was  clearly  this,  that  after 
the  principal  division  had  been  abandoned  and  repudiated  by  the 
North,  in  the  organization  of  all  territorial  governments,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Congressional  restriction  siiould  be  totally  abandoned 
also,  and  that  all  new  states,  whether  north  or  south  of  36°  30', 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  'either  with  or  without  slaverv. 
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as  their  constitutions  miL:ht  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  achnis- 
sion.'  This  was.  unquestionably,  the  principle  established  in  1850 
on  this  subject." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  boundaries  of  Utah  and  Xew 
Mexico,  as  fixed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850,  included  a  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  cession  lying  north  of  36"  30' — territory  which 
came  within  the  restrictions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  18i0. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  1854,  to  organize  territorial 
governments  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  chair- 
man of  the  senate  committee  on  territories,  reported  back  the  bills 
with  amendments  to  make  them  conform  to  the  spirit  and  language 
of  the  Utah  and  Xew  Mexican  bills  of  1850.  In  the  amendment 
it  was  declared  that  "The  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6, 
1820,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  and  territories,  as  recognized 
by  the  legislature  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Meas- 
ures, is  hereby  declared  ino])erative  and  void;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
territory  or  state  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

James  Buchanan,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States,  says 
that  in  offering  and  supporting  this  amendment  the  South  was  for 
the  first  time  the  aggressor.  But  if  Air.  Stephens',  interpretation 
of  the  Compromise  of  1850  is  correct— and  it  seems  to  be  the 
logical  conclusion — ]\Ir.  Douglas  and  his  colleagues  were  merely 
applying  the  principle  then  established  to  the  organization  of  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  After  a  tumultuous  debate, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress ;  it  was 
emphatically  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
1856,  which  nominated  Air.  Buchanan  for  the  presidency,  and  after 
some  stormy  scenes  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  both  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  free  states  under  its  provisions.  This  was  the  last 
national  legislation  of  any  consequence  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

Throughout  all  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  Louisiana 
maintained  an  attitude  entirely  consistent  with  that  of  the  other 
slaveholding  states.  On  Jan.  19,  1838.  when  the  Calhoun  resolu- 
tions, giving  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  were 
before  Congress,  the  Louisiana  legislature  passgd  a  resolution 
approving  "the  course  of  Southern  members  of  Congress  in  resist- 
ing by  all  constitutional  means  any  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  in 
any  portion  of  the  Union,"  and  thanking  "those  Southern  con- 
gressmen who  withdrew  from  Congress  rather  than  suffer  in  their 
presence  a  debate  on  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South."  In  1845 
the  same  body  declared  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  "pro- 
vided, it  be  stipulated  in  the  act  of  annexation  that  Te.xas  shall 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  now  secured  to  that  portion 
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of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  and  lyint,'-  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude." 
And  again,  on  March  16.  1854,  the  general  assembly  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  declared  "That  the  people  of  Louisiana  view  with 
alarm  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Spain  in  Cuba,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colony,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  white  race,  with  its  arts,  commerce  and  civilization, 
to  the  barbarous  race,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Federal  government  should  adopt  the  most  decisive  and  energetic 
measures  to  thwart  and  defeat  a  policy  conceived  in  hatred  of 
the  republic." 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  denounced  b}'  the  public  men  and 
press  of  the  state  as  a  "violation  of  the  constitution — a  violation  of 
natural  right,  and  an  outrage  not  only  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  but  also  upon  the  people  of  the  new  territory."  The  votes 
of  her  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  were  uniformly 
cast  in  favor  of  such  measures  as  they  considered  to  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  South,  and  against  every  proposition  which 
they  conceived  to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  people. 
They  all  supported  the  motions  of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Douglas  to 
extend  the  compromise  line  of  36°  30'  westward  to  the  Pacific, 
and  some  of  her  congressmen  were  leaders  in  the  contest,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Mr.  Soule's  amendment  to  the  Utah  bill.  Several  of 
her  governors,  in  official  messages  and  public  addresses,  spoke  in 
no  uncertain  language  regarding  the  aggressions  of  the  anti-slavery 
element,  and  stood  firm  with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South  in  warning  that  element  that  its  aggression  might  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  limit  of  forbearance.  That  limit  was  finally 
reached,  the  war  between  the  states  followed,  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  conflict.  (See  Emancipa- 
tion  Proclamation.) 

With  regard  to  slavery  being  the  cause  of  the  war,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  in  the  work  alpead}-  referred  to  (Vol.  I,  p.  539),  says: 
"The  matter  of  slavery,  so-called,  which  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  these  irregular  movements  on  both  sides,  and  which  ended  in 
the  general  collision  of  war,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  infinitely  less 
importance  to  the  seceding  states  than  the  recognition  of  this 
great  principle  (the  right  of  each  state  to  regulate  its  domestic 
institutions  without  the  interference  of  the  general  government). 
*  *  *  What  was  called  slaver}-  amongst  us  was  but  a  legal 
subordination  of  the  African  to  the  Caucasian  race.  This  relation 
was  so  regulated  by  law  as  to  "promote,  according  to  the  intent 
and  design  of  the  system,  the  best  interests  of  both  races,  the 
black  as  well  as  the  white,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  superior. 
Both  had  rights  secured,  and  both  had  duties  imposed.  It  was  a 
svstem  of  reciprocal  service  and  mutual  bonds.  But  even  the 
$2,000,000,000  invested  in  the  relation  thus  established,  between 
private  capital  and  the  labor  of  this  class  of  population,  under  the 
system,  was  but   as  the   dust   in   the  balance,  compared   with   the 
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attributes  of  Indciiciulence  ami  Sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  sex  - 
eral  states." 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  and  legjal  aspects  of  slavery,  the 
same  author  (\'ol.  II,  p.  24j  says:  "\\'hat  was  called  slavery  with 
us  was  not  slavery  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  as  general! v 
used  and  understood  by  the  ancients,  and  as  generally  used  <ind 
understood  in  many  countries  in  the  present  age.  It  was  with  us 
a  political  institution.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  that  legal  sub- 
ordination of  an  interior  race  to  a  superior  one  which  was  thouglu 
to  be  the  best  in  the  organization  of  society  for  the  welfare  polit- 
ically, socially,  morally  and  intellectually  of  both  races.  The 
slave,  so-called,  was  not  in  law  regarded  entirely  as  a  chattel,  as 
has  been  erroneously  represented.  He  was  by  no  means  subject 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  Iiis  master.  He  had  important  per- 
sonal rights,  secured  by  law.  His  service  due  according  to  law, 
it  is  true,  was  considered  property,  and  so  in  all  countries  is  con- 
sidered the  service  of  all  persons  who  according  to  law  are  bound 
to  another  or  others  for  a  term,  however  long  or  short.  So  is 
the  legal  right  of  parents  to  the  service  of  minor  children  in  all 
the  states  now  considered  as  property.  A  right  or  property  that 
may  be  assigned,  transferred  or  sold.  Hamilton  expressed  the  idea 
of  this  peculiar  institution,  as  it  existed  with  us,  clearly,  when  he 
said :  'The  Federal  constitution,  therefore,  decides  with  great 
propriety  on  the  case  of  our  slaves  when  it  views  them  in  the 
mixed  character  of  persons  and  property.  This  is  in  fact  their 
true  character.  It  is  the  character  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws 
under  which  they  live.'  They  were  so  viewed  and  regarded  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  all  the  states.  The  relation  of  master 
and  slave  under  the  institution,  as  before  said,  was  but  one  of 
reciprocal  service  and  mutual  bonds.  The  view  of  them  as  prop- 
erty related  to  their  services  due  according  to  law." 

■The  spirit  with  which  the  Southern  people  accepted  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  is  well  depicted  by  Susan  Dabney  Smedes.  in  "A 
Southern  Planter."  when  she  says:  "Now  that  the  institution  is 
swept  away,  I  venture  to  express  the  conviction  that  there  is  not 
an  intelligent  white  man  or  woman  in  the  South  who  would  have 
it  recalled,  if  a  wish  could  do  it.  Those  who  suffered  and  lost 
most— those  who  were  reduced  from  a  life  of  affluence  to  one  of 
grinding  poverty — are  content  to  pay  the  price.  Good  masters 
saw  the  evil  that  bad  masters  could  do.  It  is  true,  a  bad  master 
was  universally  execrated,  and  no  vocation  was  held  so  debasing 
as  the  negro  traders.  Every  conscientious  proprietor  felt  that 
these  were  helpless  creatures,  whose  life  and  limb  were,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  under  his  control.  There  were  others  who  felt  that 
slavery  was  a  yoke  upon  the  white  man's  neck  almost  as  galling  as 
on  the  slaves;  and  it  was  a  saying  that  the  mistress  of  a  plantation 
was  tlie  most  complete  slave  on  it." 

Slidell,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  St.  Tam- 
many parish,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  since  the  railroad  was  built.     It  is  located 
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at  tlic  junction  of  iwn  linus  of  the  New  Orleans  (jreat  Xortlicrn 
K.  1\..  a1)(.>iit  J5  niilcs  nortlu-ast  of  Xcw  (  Orleans  in  the  great  pinery 
west  of  the  I'earl  river  and  is  tlie  shipping  and  banking  town  for 
tile  large  lumber  district  to  the  north  and  east.  It  has  sawmills, 
l)rickyards,  several  factories,  a  bank,  an  international  mone\-  order 
postofitice,  telegraph  and  exjiress  offices,  mercantile  establishments, 
and  is  the  supply  town  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  parisli.  The 
population  in   iVOO  was   1.129. 

Slidell,  John,  lawyer,  statesman  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York  about  1793.  In  1810  he  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia college,  then  studied  law  and  a  few  3-ears  later  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  won  fame  as  a  lawyer  and 
was  active  in  political  alTairs.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  state 
legislature;  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1828,  but  was  de- 
feated ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  in  1829 ;  became  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  1842,  and  was  reelected  in  1844.  In 
Nov.,  184.S,  President  Polk  appointed  him  minister  to  Mexico  to 
settle  the  Te.xas  question,  but  the  Mexican  government  refused  to 
receive  him.  President  Pierce,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  ottered 
.\Ir.  Slidell  a  mission  to  Central  America,  but  about  that  time  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  was  active  in  committee 
work,  though  little  known  as  a  speaker.  He  was  reelected  senator 
in  1859  and  served  until  Feb.  14,  1861,  when  he  withdrew.  Louisi- 
ana having  passed  a  secession  ordinance  on  Jan.  26.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Slidell  said:  "The  occasion  justifies,  if 
it  does  not  call  for,  some  parting  words  to  those  whom  we  leave 
behind,  some  forever,  others  we  trust  to  meet  again,  and  to  partici- 
pate with  them  in  the  noble  task  of  constructing  and  defending  a 
new  confederacy  :  which,  if  it  may  want  at  first  the  grand  propor- 
tions and  vast  resources  of  the  old,  will  still  possess  the  essential 
elements  of  greatness,  a  people  bold,  hardy,  homogeneous  in  inter- 
ests and  sentiments,  a  fertile  soil,  an  extensive  territory,  the 
capacity  and  will  to  govern  themselves  through  forms  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  under  which  they  have  been  born  and 
educated."  In  the  autumn  of  18(')1  yir.  Slidell  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  France,  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
by  that  country.  In  company  with  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  on  a  like  mission  to  England,  he  embarked  on  the  British 
mail  steamer  Trent  at  Havana  on  Xov.  7.  About  noon  of  the  next 
ilay  a  vessel  was  discovered  lying  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
old  ISahama  channel  apparently  waiting  for  the  Trent  to  appear. 
This  was  the  U.  S.  steamer  San  Jacinto,  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  com- 
manding. When  the  two  vessels  were  within  500  or  600  yards  of 
each  other,  the  American  fired  a  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  Trent 
as  a  signal  to  heave  to,  and  at  the  same  time  hoisted  the  .American 
flag.  The  Trent,  however,  kept  on  her  way  until  a  shell  was 
fired  which  burst  about  100  yards  in  front  of  her,  and  the  San 
Jacinto's  broadside  gims  were  run  out.  the  men  standing  at  quar- 
ters, ready  to  fire.  Cai>t.  Moir  of  the  Trent  then  stopped  iiis  ves- 
sel, when   Lieuts.   Greer  and    I'airfax.  with   about  20  men   hcavilv 
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armed,  came  on  board  and  demanded  that  Mason  and  Slidell,  with 
their  secretaries,  Eustis  and  McFarland,  be  surrendered  to  them. 
After  some  parley  the  4  men  were  taken  on  board  the  San  Jacinto 
and  carried  to  Boston  harbor,  where  they  were  confined  in  Fort 
Warren.  Considerable  e.xcitement  followed  the  event,  the  British 
government  made  a  vigorous  protest,  even  going  so  far  as  to  order 
the  British  minister  at  Washington  to  withdraw,  "w-ith  all  the 
members  and  archi\es  of  the  legation,'"  unless  a  favorable  answer 
was  given  by  the  L'.  S.  secretary  of  state  within  a  given  time.  On 
Dec.  26,  Mr.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state,  replied,  directing  the 
prisoners  to  be  released,  and  Mr.  Slidell  regained  his  liberty  on 
Jan.  1,  1862.  Soon  after  that  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  nego- 
tiated a  large  Confederate  loan,  but  failed  to  accomplish  his  main 
object — the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  He  also  made  an 
efTort  to  secure  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  navy,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  He  never  returned  to  America,  but  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  his  death  occurring  at  London 
on  July  29,  1871. 

Sligo,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Bossier  parish,  is 
4  miles  northeast  of  Curtis,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about 
10  miles  southeast  of  Shreveport. 

Smallpox,  the  most  dreaded  of  the  class  of  febrile  diseases,  was 
carried  to  Europe  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders,  and  it 
spread  throughout  the  northern  countries  in  the  13th  century.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards  brought  the  disease 
to  America.  It  appeared  first  in  Santo  Domingo,  later  in  ^Mexico, 
where  it  killed  people  by  the  thousand,  and  soon  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Louisiana,  made  its  appearance  in  the  colony.  Diron 
d'Artaguette  wrote  to  France  in  1738:  "I  have  found  on  my  ar- 
rival at  this  place.  2  contagious  diseases,  first  smallpox,  which  has 
carried  otY  a  considerable  number  of  persons."  In  1787  smallpox 
infested  the  whole  province.  The  .\cadian  families  were  so  terrified 
by  it  that  they  abandoned  those  attacked  with  it.  providing  them 
with  nothing  but  food  and  the  articles  absolutely  necessary.  The 
infected  person  was  in  this  manner  practically  isolated.  Smallpox 
prevailed  in  New  Orleans  in  1802  and  there  were  so  many  cases 
that  Gov.  Claiborne  was  urged  to  establish  a  quarantine,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  vaccine,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Jenner,  be  used 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
in  1818  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  board  of  health  and  oiificcrs 
to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  pestilential  and  infectious 
diseases.  In  1870  smallpox  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  St. 
Helena  and  Tangiiiahoa  parishes  that  the  legislatures  passed  an 
act  appropriating  S2..^00  for  the  relief  of  the  sutiferers.  In  1902 
the  state  legislature  passed  a  law  by  which  the  state  and  parish 
boards  cooperate  in  establishing  quarantine  regulations  and  rules 
for  vaccination. 

Smith,  a  post-handet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Winn  parish, 
on  the  proposetl  new  line  of  the  Chicago,   Rock   Island   &   Pacific 
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K.   K-,   is  about    10   miles  southeast   of   Wiunfiekl,  the   parish   seat 
and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  soldier,  was  Ijorn  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
May  lo,  18J4.  His  lather.  Col.  J.  L.  Smith,  held  the  office  of  U.  S. 
judge  for  the  district  of  Florida.  Edmund  was  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  military  academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1845  with  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  infantry.  He  took  part  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  rcceiveil  3  brevets  for  gallantry  in  action.  From  184'J  to 
1852  he  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point;  was 
promoted  to  captain  of  the  2nd  cavalry  in  1855 ;  took  part  in  a 
battle  against  the  Comanche  Indians  in  Texas  in  1859;  and  2  years 
later  the  legislature  of  that  state  thanked  him  for  his  protection 
and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  When  Florida 
seceded  from  the  Union,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  On  March  16,  1861, 
he  received  a  commission  as  colonel  of  cavalry;  was  promoted  to 
brigatlier-general  June  17,  and  major-general  Oct.  11,  1861.  A 
year  later,  in  Oct.,  1862,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  on  Feb.  19,  1864,  became  general.  He  served  as  chief 
of  stafT  to  Gen.  Johnston,  at  Harper's  Ferry;  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  after  his 
promotion  to  brigadier-general,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
4tli  brigade.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  ^vlanassas,  July  21, 
1861,  but  after  recovering  from  this  wound  commanded  the  reserve 
division  of  the  army.  After  being  advanced  to  major-general  he 
assumed  command  at  Knoxville,  !March.  8,  1862,  of  the  east  district 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  north  Georgia  and  western  Xorth  Carolina. 
At  Cumberland  gap  he  opposed  a  force  of  the  Federals ;  in  July 
advanced  into  Kentucky  with  6,000  men;  defeated  a  superior  force 
of  the  Federals  near  Richmond;  after  Gen.  Heath  joined  him  he 
called  his  command  "The  Army  of  Kentucky" ;  made  efforts  to 
gather  supplies  and  recruits  for  the  Confederate  army,  and  occupied 
Lexington,  the  capital  of  the  state.  He  withdrew  from  Kentucky 
and  in  Feb..  1863.  was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  department.  He  held  the  general  command  from  March 
7.  18()3.  until  the  close  of  the  Avar.  His  headquarters  were  at 
Shreveport,  where  he  supported  Gov.  Allen,  shipped  quantities  of 
cotton  to  Europe,  imported  machinery  and  did  much  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mining  and  manufacture.  He  concentrated  his  troops 
for  the  defense  of  the  Red  River  country,  the  campaign  resulting 
in  the  victory  of  Mansfield.  On  IMay  26.  1865,  he  surrendered  his 
army  at  P.aton  Rouge,  his  men  being  the  last  Confederate  troo])s 
to  lay  down  tlieir  arms.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Smith 
was  i)resident  of  the  Atlantic  i^t  Pacific  Telegraph  company;  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Xashville  from  1870  to  1875  ;  and  later 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni\-ersitv  of  the  South.  Sewanee, 
Teiiii..  until  his  .leath.  March  28.  1893. 

Smith,  George  L.,  soldier  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Hillshoro  county.  X.  H..  Dec.  11.  1840.  He  received  a  lil)eral  edu- 
cation  in   his  native  state  and   during  the  Civil  war  he  served  in 
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the  Union  army.  After  hostilities  ceased  he  settled  in  Louisiana, 
where  he  en^ageil  in  mercantile  pursuits.  l'"or  some  time  he  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  held  several  local  offices  before 
he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  45th  Con- 
gress to  fill  the  place  of  Samuel  Peters,  who  had  died. 

Smith,  William  Benjamin,  mathematician  and  New  Testament 
critic,  was  born  at  Stanford,  Ky.,  Oct.  20,  1850,  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Angelina  Smith.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Kentucky  university 
in  1871  with  the  degree  of_A.  M.,  then  studied  and  taught  lan- 
guages and  science  until  18/0,  when  he  went  to  Germany,  and  in 
1879  he  received  the  degree  of  I'h.  D.,  from  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Central  college,  Mo.;  occupied  the  cliair  of  physics  in  the  same 
institution  until  1888:  was  then  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  until  1893,  when  he  came  to  Tulane  uni- 
versity, where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  until  1906, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  professor  of  philosophy  in  that  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  Coordinate  Geometry  (1885)  ; 
Clew  to  Trigonometrv  (1889);  Introductorv  ]\lodern  Geometry 
(1893);  Infinitesimal  Analysis  (1898);  The'  Color  Line  (1905); 
Der  \'orchristliche  Jesus  (1906).  He  has  also  written  pamphlets 
on  "Tarift,"  "Finance,"  and  other  economic  subjects,  "Studies  in 
Paulinism,"  and  a  work  on  "The  Structure  and  Origin  of  the  Xew 
Testament."  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the  South, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  branches  of  mathematics. 

Smithland,  a  post-station  in  the  northern  part  of  Pointe  Coupee 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  4  miles 
east  of  Lettsworth,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  18  miles  north- 
w^est  of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  river, 
where  large  amounts  of  cotton  are  shipped  by  water  to  the  market 
of  New  Orleans.     The  population  in  1900  was  150. 

Smoke  Bend,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ascension  parish,  is 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  a  station 
on  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  2  miles  west  of  Donaldsonville, 
tiie  parish  seat.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  farming  sections  of  the 
state  and  is  the  shipping  ])oint  for  a  considerable  district.  It  has 
an  international  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  500. 

Smugglers. — European  wars,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  18th 
century,  develojjcd  a  class  of  men  who  had  become  expert  in  the 
practice  of  privateering,  and  in  the  early  }-ears  of  the  19th  century 
privateers,  claiming  to  operate  under  French  letters  of  marque, 
infested  the  Gulf  of  ]\Iexico,  Spain's  commerce  being  their  object 
of  prey.  The  headquarters  of  these  privateers  were  the  islands 
of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinic|ue,  but  these  islands  were  captured  by 
the  British  in  1806,  and  in  Feb.,  1810,  the  ])rivateers  were  driven 
out.  They  then  transferred  their  base  of  operations  to  Barataria 
bay  (q.  v.)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Louisiana,  a  spot  well  suited 
to  their  purposes.  The  island  of  Grand  Terre  was  fortified,  and 
on  Gran(l  Isle  they  built  dwellings  and  storehouses,  and  even  paid 
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some  attciitirin  to  agriculturt.-.  Ahmit  tlic  time  thcv  were  driven 
Iroiu  their  island  haunts  tiie  [iro\  ince  of  Columbia  deelared  itself 
to  1)C  independent  of  Spain,  and  the  government  of  Cartagena 
granted  letters  of  marque  to  the  privateers,  who  then  lowered  the 
J'reneh  flag  and  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  new  republie.  This 
change  was  easy,  as  the  band  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nationali- 
ties, cosmopolitan  in  their  notions  of  allegiance. 

The  first  official  notice  of  the  acts  of  the  "Smugglers  of  Barata- 
ria"  in  Louisiana  was  on  Sept.  6,  1810,  when  Thomas  B.  Robert- 
S(.)n,  then  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  issued  a  circular, 
anne)uncing  the  arrival  of  two  cargoes  of  slaves  via  Barataria  bay, 
though  both  goods  and  slaves  had  previously  been  smuggled  into 
New  Orleans  through  Bayous  Lafourche  and  Teche.  During  the 
Spanish  domination  the  officials  conducted  themselves  as  though 
they  believed  there  was  nothing  really  wrong  in  smuggling,  and  it 
was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  the  people  should  take  a 
similar  view  of  the  matter.  They  could  buy  goods  more  cheaply 
from  the  smugglers  than  elsewhere,  hence  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  illicit  trade.  The  Baratarians  now 
became  bolder  and  more  active  in  their  operation.  Through  the 
Lafittc  brothers,  Jean  and  Pierre,  who  acted  as  their  agents  in 
New  Orleans,  orders  for  goods  were  placed  with  as  much  publicity 
as  though  they  were  being  bought  from  agents  of  authorized  and 
legitimate  trading  houses.  Jean  Lafitte  subsetiuently  became  the 
chief  of  the  Baratarians,  and  untler  his  skillful  leadership,  his  arts 
of  finesse,  the  smugglers  reached  the  zenith  of  their  greatness  in 
1813.  On  March  15  of  that  year  Gov.  Claiborne  issued  a  procla- 
mation concerning  the  "banditti"  who  had  on  Lake  Barataria 
"armed  and  equipped  several  vessels  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
cruising  upon  the  iiigh  seas,  and  committing  depredations  and 
piracies  on  the  \essels  of  nations  at  peace  with  the  L'nited  States, 
and  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  state."  He  commanded  them  to  dis- 
])erse,  but  the  smugglers  paid  no  heed  to  his  proclamation.  On 
Ai)ril  7  legal  proceedings  were  begun  in  the  L'.  S.  district  court 
against  Jean  and  I'ierre  Lafitte,  for  the  violation  of  the  revenue 
and  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  but.  as  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  secure  a  conviction  where  the  strength  of  public  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  the  prosecution  was  barren  of  results. 

About  this  time  the  band  became  widely  known  as  the  "Pirates 
of  Barataria."  They  were  charged  with  carrying  the  black  Hag 
and  of  attacking  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  that  this  was  true.  They  admitted  that  they  were 
smugglers,  though  they  persistently  denied  the  charge  of  piracy, 
claiming  that  they  attackeil  only  the  ships  of  Spain,  which  nation 
was  then  at  war  with  both  France  and  Colombia.  On  June  23, 
1813.  a  British  sloop  of  war  attacked  two  privateers  under  the  lee 
of  Cat  island,  but  the  Englishman  was  tlriven  otY.  In  October  a 
I)arty  of  revenue  officers  seized  some  smuggled  goods  near  New 
( )rleans.     They    were    fired    upon   by   a    small    detachment   of   the 
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r.aratarians  and  one  of  thcni  was  uonndccl.  This  and  other  lii^'li- 
hantled  procecdinsj^s  tlrew  forlli  from  Gov.  Claiborne  another  procla- 
mation on  Nov.  24,  offcrinij  a  reward  of  ^^300  for  the  capture  of 
Jean  Latitte,  who  in  turn  otlereil  a  reward  of  SI 5.000  for  Claiborne's 
head.  In  Jan.,  1814.  the  smugglers  had  another  skirmish  with  the 
revenue  officers,  and  again  came  out  ahead.  Claiborne  appealed  to 
the  legislature  for  men  and  means  "to  disperse  those  desperate 
men  on  Lake  Barataria,  whose  piracies  have  rendered  our  shores 
a  terror  to  neutral  Bags."  But  the  legislature  refused  to  act. 
Several  expeditions  sent  against  the  outlaws  b}-  the  United  States 
accomplishetl  nothing,  because  the  people  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  tlie  smugglers  always  managed  to  find  means  to  warn  them 
in  time.  One  of  these  e.xpeditions  arrested  both  the  Lafittes,  but 
they  ert'ected  their  escape,  and  the  writs  were  returned  endorsed 
"not  found." 

Finally,  however,  public  opinion  began  to  waver,  then  to  array 
itself  against  the  Baratarians.  In  July,  1814,  a  grand  jury  found 
indictments  against  two  captains — Johnness  and  Johannot— for 
piracies  committed  on  the  gulf,  and  against  Pierre  Latitte  as  ac- 
cessory. Lafitte  was  shortly  afterward  arrested  and  committed  to 
jail  in  default  of  bail.  The  same  jury  called  on  the  people  to  aid 
in  removing  "the  stain  that  had  fallen  on  all  classes  of  society  in 
the  minds  of  the  good  people  of  other  states."  On  Sept.  2,  1814, 
the  British  brig  Sophia  appeared  ofif  Grand  Terre  and  a  small 
boat,  bearing  Capt.  Lockyer,  anotlier  naval  officer,  and  a  captain 
of  infantry,  came  in  to  shore  with  a  packet  of  papers  addressed  to 
"Mr.  Lafitte,  Barataria."  It  contained,  1st,  an  appeal  of  Col. 
Nicholls  to  the.  people  of  Louisiana  to  assist  in  restoring  the 
province  to  Spain ;  2nd,  a  letter  to  Lafitte,  offering  him  $30,000 
and  a  captain's  commission  as  inducements  to  enter  the  British 
service ;  3rd,  a  proclamation  of  Capt.  Percy  of  the  sloop  Hermes : 
and  4th,  a  copy  of  the  orders  under  which  Lockyer  was  then  act- 
ing. Lockyer,  with  his  companions  and  crew,  was  detained  on  the 
island  until  the  following  morning,  when  Lafitte  asked  for  15  day.s 
to  make  up  his  mind.  Scarcely  had  the  British  emissaries  left  the 
island  when  Lafitte  wrote  to  Mr.  Blanque,  a  member  of  the  Loui- 
siana legislature,  as  follows:  "yir.  Nicholas  Lockyer,  a  British 
officer  of  high  rank,  delivered  to  me  the  following  papers,  two  di- 
rected to  me,  a  proclamation,  and  the  admiral's  instructions  to  that 
officer,  all  herewith  enclosed.  You  will  see  from  their  contents 
the  advantages  I  might  have  derived  from  tliat  kind  of  association. 
I  may  have  evaded  the  payment  of  duties  to  the  custom  house ; 
but  I  ha\e  never  ceased  to  be  a  good  citizen  :  and  all  the  offense 
I  have  committed  I  was  forced  to  by  certain  vices  in  our  laws.  In 
short,  sir.  I  make  you  the  depository  of  the  secret  on  which  per- 
haps depends  the  tranc|ui!litv  of  our  country,  please  to  make  use 
of  it  as  your  judgment  may  direct.  I  might  expati;ite  on  this  proof 
of  patriotism,  but  I  let  the  fact  speak  for  itself." 

The  only  direct  favor  asked  was  the  "amelioration  of  the  situ- 
ation of  m\-  iinhann\-  Ijrotlier."  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  then 
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ill  jail  on  an  imlictuK'nt  i>l  the  i^raml  jury.  The  morning,'  after 
r.lamiue  received  the  letter,  the  following  a(l\  ertisenicnt  a])[)eare(l 
in  one  of  the  Xew  Orleans  iiajiers:  "A' reward  uf  Sl/JOO  will  be 
paid  for  th.e  appreliendinj;  of  i'ierre  Lafitte.  who  hmke  and  escaped 
last  nisjht  from  the  prison  of  the  parish.  Said  Pierre  l.afitte  is 
about  3  feet  10  inches  in  height,  stout  made,  light  coniiije.xion,  and 
somewhat  cross-eyed,  further  description  is  considered  inniece'-sar\-, 
as  he  is  very  well  known  in  the  city.  *  The  abo\  e  reward 

will  i)C  paid  to  anv  person  deli\  ering  the  said  Lafitte  to  the  sidj- 
scriber.  '  '        J,    H.    IIOLr..VXI), 

Keeper  of  the  i'risun." 

The  escape  of  Pierre  Latitte  just  at  the  time  Blanfjue  received 
the  letter  may  have  been  merely  a  coincidence,  Init  at  an}-  rate  he 
was  not  recaptured.  He  joined  his  brotiier  at  Barataria,  and  soon 
after,  another  letter  to  Mr.  Dlanque  enclosing  one  to  Gov.  Clai- 
borne, offered  the  services  of  the  Ilaratarians.  to  defend  the  state 
against  the  P>ritish  invasion  then  imminent.  Claiborne  called  a 
council,  consisting  of  Commodore  Patterson,  Col,  Ross  and  Gen. 
V'illere  to  consider  the  offer,  and  Gen.  \'illere,  commander  of  the 
Louisiana  militia,  was  the  only  one  wdio  voted  to  accept  their 
services.  At  that  time  an  expedition  against  the  smugglers  was  in 
preparation.  It  was  now  pushed  forward  with  more  vigor  and 
on  Sept.  16  the  fleet,  under  Patterson,  with  Ross'  troops  on  board, 
appeared  before  the  entrances  of  Barataria  bay.  After  a  sharp 
fight  the  "pirates"  were  driven  from  their  stronghold,  3  \-essels 
bearing  the  Cartagenian  colors,  7  cruisers,  and  some  contraband 
stores  were  captured,  and  some  of  the  band  taken  prisoners.  The 
two  Lafittes  escaped  up  the  Bayou  Lafourche  to  the  German  coast 
and  warned  the  people  there  of  the  movements  of  the  British.  A 
remnant  of  the  band  gathered  on  Last  island,  some  CO  miles  west 
of  liarataria,  but  the  days  of  the  smugglers  were  over.  About  this 
time  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  appeared  in  Xew  Orleans  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Jean  Lafitte  sought 
an  interview  with  him  and  again  tendered  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  men  to  aid  in  protecting  the  state  against  the  British  forces. 
-Klthongh  Jackson  referred  to  tliem  as  "hellish  banditti"  he  subse- 
(picntly  accepted  the  offer,  and  his  report  of  the  battle  of  X'ew  Or- 
leans said:  "Captains  You  and  Beluche,  lately  commanding 
])rivateers  at  Barataria,  with  part  of  their  former  crews  and  many 
brave  citizens  of  Xew  (])rleans,  were  stationed  at  Batteries  Xo.  3 
and  4.  Tiie  general  cannot  avoid  giving  his  warm  a])probation  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  uniforniK'  conducted 
them-elses  while  under  his  command,  and  of  the  gallantry  with 
which  they  have  redeemed  the  pledge  they  ga\e  at  the  o])ening  of 
the  campaign  to  defend  the  country.  The  Ijrothers  Lafitte  have 
exhibited  the  same  courage  and  fidelity:  and  the  general  promises 
that  the  grivernmcnt  shall  1)e  didy  ajiprised  of  their  conduct." 

\\  hat  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  Jackson's  dream  ! 
On    Sept.    21,    1814,    the    Baratarians    were    "hell'ish  '  banditti    and 
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pirates";  on  Jan.  21.  1815,  exactly  four  months  later,  they  were 
"privateers  and  gentlemen."  lie  evidently  kept  his  promise  to  see 
that  the  government  was  duly  apprised  of  their  conduct,  for  on 
¥eh.  6  President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  granting  amnesty 
to  the  smugglers.  In  this  proclamation  he  said:  "It  has  long  been 
ascertained  that  many  foreigners,  flying  from  dangers  of  their  own 
at  home,  and  that  some  citizens,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  had  co- 
operated in  forming  an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Barataria 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ^lississippi  for  the  purpose  of  clandestine 
and  lawless  trade.  The  government  of  the  United  States  caused 
the  establishment  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed;  and  having  ob- 
tained the  means  of  designating  the  offenders  of  every  description, 
it  only  remains  to  answer  the  demands  of  justice  by  inflicting  ex- 
emplary punishment.  But  it  has  since  been  represented  that  the 
offenders  have  manifested  a  sincere  penitence ;  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  prosecution  of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the 
best;  and  particularly  that  they  have  exhibited  in  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans  unequivocal  traits  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Offenders, 
who  have  refused  to  become  associates  of  the  enemy  in  war  upon 
the  most  seducing  terms  of  invitation,  and  who  have  aided  to  repel 
his  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  L'nited  States,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  objects  of  punishment,  but  as  objects  of 
generous  forgiveness.  It  has  therefore  been  seen  with  great  satis- 
factii^n  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  earnestly 
recommend  these  offenders  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  pardon.  «  *  « 
Every  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  full  pardon,  in  order  to 
entitle  himself  thereto,  shall  produce  a  certificate  in  writing  from 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  stating  that  such  person 
has  aided  in  the  defense  of  Xew  Orleans  and  adjacent  country  dur- 
ing the  invasion  thereof  as  aforesaid." 

The  president  alstj  recommended  that  aU  suits.  incHctments.  and 
prosecutions  for  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  against  persons 
entitled  to  this  full  pardon  should  be  stayed  or  dismissed.  Thus 
were  the  Barataria  smugglers  finally  disposed  of.  though  some  of 
them  sought  other  lands  and  there  continued  the  calling,  which 
seemed  to  have  for  them  a  strange  fascination.  For  a  long  time 
the  islands  about  Barataria  bay  were  believed  by  many  to  conceal 
some  of  the  "pirates'  treasure."  Searching  parties  tried  repeatedly 
to  unearth  this  treasure-trove,  and  even  yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  believe  the  islands  contains  a  portion  of  the  smugglers'  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

Sojourner,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Caddo  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  west  of  Blanchard.  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and 
8  miles  nortliwest  of  Shreveport.  the  parish  seat. 

Soldiers'  Home. — After  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  war  in  1865 
one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  discharged  Confederate  soldiers 
was  to  care  for  their  comrades  who  had  been  wounded  or  other- 
wise disabled.  The  different  commands  organized  local  benevolent 
associations  at  Xew  Orleans  and  elsewhere  in  the  state,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  broader  and  more  permanent  system  was 
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needed.  The  first  legislature  that  assembled  after  the  war  passed 
an  act  on  March  17,  1S66,  providing-  for  the  establishment  of  a 
■"Soldiers'  Home  for  Louisiana,"  and  just  a  week  later  the  board 
met  and  organized  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  Several 
localities  were  considered,  but  the  property  known  as  the  "Lake 
Shore  Hotel"'  at  Mandeville.  St.  Tammany  parish,  was  finallv 
selected.  The  hotel  was  leased  for  three  years;  the  building  pre- 
pared for  occupancy ;  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  home  were  adopted :  temporary  officers,  consisting  of  a 
superintendent,  matron,  steward  and  cook,  were  chosen;  and  on 
May  19,  1866,  notice  was  given  that  the  institution  was  ready  to 
receive  inmates.  The  veterans  showed  some  hesitancy  at  first 
about  going  to  the  home,  but  by  the  following  January  96  had 
been  admitted.  In  1S67  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  home.  Then  came  the  reconstruction 
period,  during  which  no  state  appropriations  were  made,  the  needy 
veterans  being  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

In  1882  the  legislature  passed  an  act  amending  the  law  of  1866, 
and  made  pro\-isions  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the 
support  of  the  home,  which  was  to  be  located  in  or  near  Xew 
Orleans,  on  bought  or  leased  premises,  as  the  board  of  directors 
might  determine.  The  maijagement  of  the  home  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  this  board  of  directors,  which  was  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  was  given  all  power  concerning  the  control 
of  the  home.  Admission  to  the  home  was  limited  to  "soldiers 
in  the  military  service  of  Louisiana,  maimed  or  disabled  in  the 
said  service,  or  infirm  by  reason  of  old  age  or  sickness."  All 
applicants  for  admissi(in  were  to  be  received  temporarily,  or  until 
the  board  could  examine  and  pass  upon  their  claims  for  permanent 
admission.  After  duly  considering  several  proposed  locations,  the 
board  decided  to  locate  the  home  on  liayou  St.  John,  near  Espla- 
nade avenue,  and  the  name  of  "Camp  Xicholls"  was  unanimously 
adopted,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Francis  T.  Xicholls,  the  first  president 
of  the  board.  Suitable  buildings  were  erected  and  on  Feb.  4,  1884, 
were  pronounced  ready  for  the  reception  of  inmates.  A  superin- 
tendent, matron,  physician  and  other  necessary  officers  and  at- 
taches were  appointed,  and  on  -^larch  16.  1884,  the  home  was 
formally  dedicated  and  opened.  On  that  occasion  the  flag  of 
Louisiana  was  unfurled  over  the  institution  by  the  daughters  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  the 
first  inmates  were  admitted  in  May  following  the  dedication. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  lines  of  those  who  followed 
Lee,  Jackson,  Johnston,  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federacy, are  growing  pitifully  thin,  while  the  number  of  disabled 
and  infirm  without  ailequate  means  of  support  is  proportionately 
increasing.  These  veterans  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  appeal  not  only 
to  the  people's  charity,  gratitude  and  compassion,  but  also  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  state  pride,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  State  of  Louisiana  will  ever  fail  to  provide  liberally  for  tliem 
as   care   and   want   overtake   them    in   the   evening   of   their   lives. 
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Article  M)2  lit  the  pre-ent  ^tate  ci 'ii.-tiiution  rcco-nizes  the  s,,l>Hers' 
111  line  a>  a  state  in-tiuuii  ui  ami  prusiiles  fi  .r  it>  niaintetianee  li\-  an 
annual  appn  ipriati.  m  nl"  SK^U  per  capita,  tn  he  hased  iipnii'  the 
ninniier  ul  iinnato  mi  Ajiril  1  nf  the  \  ear  fur  \vhich  the  apjirn- 
prialinii  i>  inaile,  the  iniines-  m  he  u^cil  fur  the  purchase  of  ch  I'.hiiii,' 
and  the  snpp,  ,rt  nf  the  veterans  in  the  hume. 

Solitude,  a  p.  istntfice  nf  West  heliciana  parish,  is  ahmit  3  miles 
nurthuest  of  St.  l'rancis\  ille.  I'he  nearest  railroad  station  is 
r.aines.  on  tho  Woodville  division  of  the  Va^^tio  iS:  Mississippi 
X'alley  K.  K. 

Sophie   Newcomb   College. —  (See   Tiilanc   L'ni\  ersity. ) 

Soule  Commercial  College  and  Literary  Institute. — This  institu- 
tion was  established  at  Xew  (  irleaiis  in  1856  by  George  Soule,  who 
has  been  the  president  of  the  school  for  o\er  half  a  century.  It  is 
a  non-sectarian,  coeducational  college,  admirably  housed  in  its 
own  fine,  large  Iniilding,  erected  in  1903,  on  St.  Cliarles  a\enue. 
near  the  city  hall  and  overlooking  the  beantiful  Lafayette  Square. 
The  college  building  is  an  imposing  four-story  structure,  built 
of  pressed  Colonial  red  brick,  white  terra  cotta  base,  trimmings 
and  ornamentation.  Its  ornamental  tower  contains  a  clock  which 
has  a  mechanical  device  that  regulates  the  movements  of  a  life- 
size  automaton,  dressed  as  a  college  student,  with  cap  and  gown. 
This  figure  rings  the  large  tubular  bell  or  chime  every  half  hour, 
and  is  a  most  novel  contrivance.  The  clock  is  provided  with  an 
illuminated  dial,  and  the  tower  is  crowned  by  the  figure  of  a  large 
owl,  the  bird  of  wisdom,  in  white  terra  cotta.  The  college  em- 
braces the  following  schools  on  the  eclectic  or  graded  plan,  subject 
to  the  pupil's  choice:  L  An  intermediate  English  school  for  stu- 
dents from  9  to  12  years  of  age.  2.  A  higher  English  and  grammar 
school.  3.  An  academic  or  secondary  school.  4.  An  English  night 
scliof)!  for  working  boys.  5.  A  thoroughly  appointed  shorthand 
and  tyi)ewriting  school.  6.  A  high  grade  full  course  commercial 
school  with -superior  equipments,  business  oftices.  bank,  store,  etc. 
All  these  scliools  have  separate  moms  and  each,  has  a  separate  statt 
of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers. 

Soule,  Pierre,  lawyer,  statesman  and  diplomat,  was  a  nati\e  of 
I'rance.  having  been  born  at  Castillon,  26  miles  east  of  Rordeaux, 
in  Sci)t..  1S!02.  His  father  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  armies  of  the  French  republic.  Pierre  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Toulouse  and  in  Bordeaux  until  he  was 
15  years  of  age.  when  he  I)ecame  involved  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  l!our])ons  and  tied  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  for  a  year  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  boy.  Fie  then  went  to  Paris, 
entered  the  field  of  journalism,  and  in  1825  was  arrested  for  an 
attack  on  the  government.  Xotwithstanding  his  manly  and  inde- 
pendent defense,  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment, l)ut  he  managed  to  csca])e  to  England.  Late  in  the  year 
lS2f>  he  went  to  llayti  and  from  there  to  the  United  States.  For 
a  time  he  was  a  guest  of  Cen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  Tennessee,  then 
worked   as   a   gardener   at    I'.ardstown.   Ky..   until    he    had   learned 
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tlic  l-lnt^lisli  languas^e,  when  he  took  up  tlic  study  of  law.  L"[)()n 
bciii.t,'^  admitted  tu  the  bar  he  became  associated  with  a  New  Orleans 
law  firm,  and  by  liis  elociuence  and  analytic  power  of  mind  soon 
won  renown  as  a  trial  law\er.  In  1S4?  he  was  elected  to  the 
I,ouisiaiia  state  senate  as  a  iJemociai  and  about  the  close  of  his 
term  was  elected  to  the  L'.  S.  senate  tn  till  the  vacancy  caused  by 
tiie  death  of  Alexander  I'.arrow.  He  was  then  elected  to  succeed 
Henry  Johnson  for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1855.  Soon  after 
cnterini,'  the  senate  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
State-rights  Democracy ;  opposed  the  compromise  measures  of 
1.S50;  frequenth-  "crossed  swords"  with  \Vebster  and  Cla\-  in 
deflate,  and  in  these  forensic  encounters  added  to  his  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  logician.  In  1853  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Spain,  which 
was  tendered  him  by  President  Pierce,  with  a  view  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba.  ^Ir.  Soide's  career  in  Spain  was  somewhat  sensa- 
tional. The  French  ambassador.  Marquis  de  Turgot.  objected  to 
some  of  his  diplomatic  methods  and  a  duel  resulted,  in  which 
Turgot  was  severely  wounded.  In  Aug..  1854.  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  Madrid  revolt,  but  there  was  no  proof  to  sustain 
the  accusation.  The  following  winter  he  withheld  a  treaty  for 
reciprocity  of  trade  with  Cuba,  which  had  been  negotiated  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  issued  a  manifesto  favoring  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  by  force.  The  following  summer  he  gave  up  the  Spanish 
mission  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans.  Me 
opposed  the  secession  of  Louisiana,  but  after  the  ordinance  was 
passed  by  tiie  convention  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  state  and  was 
sent  to  Europe  as  an  agent  of  the  Confederacy.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  when  the  Federal  forces  appeared  before  the  city 
in  the  spring  of  1862  it  was  Mr.  Soule  who  dictated  the  mayor's 
reply  to  Adm.  Farragut's  demand  for  a  surrender.  (See  iMonroe, 
John  T.)  After  the"  Federals  occupied  the  city,  Mr.  Soule  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Butler  and  confined  for  several  months 
in  Fort  Lafayette.  Later  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard 
in  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army  "for  special  services."  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Havana,  but  snl)sequently  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  died  there  on  March  16,  1870. 

Soulouque,  a  post-station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Uicrville 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  6  miles 
below  Placjuemine,  the  pari.sh  seat.  St.  Gabriel  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road t(Twn.    The  poindatinn  was  78  in  l^'OO. 

Southern  University  (Colored). — During  the  bitter  years  of 
reconstruction  after  the  war.  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
state  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  race  issue.  When  the  constitu- 
tional convention  met  under  the  new  regime  in  1879,  it  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  an  institu- 
tion to  be  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  population, 
to  be  entitled  the  "Southern  university."  The  support  of  this 
institution  was  secured  by  constitutimial  provisions,  entitling  it  to 
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an  annual  appropriation  for  its  current  expenses  by  the  state  Icp^is- 
lature,  of  not  more  than  $10,000  nor  less  than  $5,000.  In  C(jn- 
formity  to  the  constitutional  provision,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  in  April,  18S0,  "To  establish  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  uni- 
versity for  the  education  of  persons  of  color,  and  to  provide  for 
its  proper  government."  On  Alarcli  3,  1881,  the  charter  was  signed 
by  I.  N.  ^Iarks,  George  H.  Fayerweather,  S.  D.  Stockman,  Edwin 
H.  Fav,  lohn  T-  Carter,  Robert  H.  Jones,  J.  B.  Wilkinson.  j\I.  D., 
T.  T.  Alfain,  Zebulon  York,  N.  C.  Blanchard,  John  S.  Billieu  and 
\V.  Sanders,  as  incorporators.  The  same  body  of  men  composed 
the  first  board  of  trustees.  Little  was  accomplished  during  the 
early  years  of  the  school  while  it  was  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  legislature  in  providing  for  the  institution  had  entirely 
failed  to  appropriate  money  for  a  building  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Therefore  the  trustees  did  the  best  they  could  and 
purchased  a  building  on  Callio{)e  street,  Xew  Orleans,  out  of 
money  appropriated  to  pay  teachers'  salaries,  though  this  necessi- 
tated dispensing  with  a  part  of  the  teaching  force.  The  first  presi- 
dents of  the  institution  were  George  H.  Fa3'erweather  (colored), 
one  of  the  original  trustees:  Dr.  C.  II.  Thompson,  a  colored  Epis- 
copal minister,  each  of  whom  held  office  for  one  year :  Rev.  J.  H. 
Harrison,  an  alumnus  of  \'anderbilt  university,  and  Rev.  George 
W.  Bothwell.  The  first  decided  advance  of  the  school  was  made 
during  the  three  years'  incumbency  of  Prof.  Harrison,  who  had 
the  correct  training  of  the  true  teacher.  During  these  3  years  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  was  860.  and  an  arrangement  was  also 
made  which  materially  raised  the  grade  of  the  school,  through 
the  transfer  of  colored  pupils  who  had  completed  the  public  school 
course  in  New  Orleans  to  the  grade  of  the  university  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  the  girls'  indus- 
trial and  physical  departments  had  their  beginning.  Under  the 
administration  of  President  Bothwell  in  1886  the  school  was  re- 
moved from  its  small  and  inadequate  quarters  on  Calliope  street 
to  its  present  location  on  Soniat  and  Magazine  streets.  Permission 
had  been  previously  oljtained  from  the  legislature  to  sell  the  school's 
equity  in  the  old  quarters  and  purchase  a  whole  square  of  ground 
on  Soniat  and  Magazine  streets,  then  in  the  outskirts,  and  to  build 
thereon  the  present  commodious  and  substantial  3-story  brick 
building.  The  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  old  building 
was  applied  as  part  pa\ment  for  the  new  one.  The  legislature  also 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  1886  of  $14,000  in  the  form  of  state 
warrants  to  assist  in  jiayin^  for  the  new  quarters.  As  the  warrants 
were  then  at  a  considerable  discount  on  the  market,  only  about 
$7,500  were  realized  from  this  source.  Moreover,  the  state  had 
previously  apjiropriatcil  for  the  support  of  the  school  the  maximum 
of  $10,000,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  in  view  of  the  special 
appropriation,  only  allowed  the  institution  $7,300.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  grounds  and  improvements  was  $33,330.  on  which  the 
original  indei)tedncss  of  the  college  jivas  ,'>12.334  at  8  per  cent  in- 
terest.    By  1903  this  debt  was  reduced  to  $8,000  by  payment  from 
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tlie  fund  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  interest  rate  was  re- 
duced to  6;S  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  grounds  had  appreciated 
in  vahie  until  they  were  worth  three  times  their  original  cost  of 
$6,000,  and  are  now  worth   even   more. 

The  new  building  on  Magazine  street  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  March,  1887.  It  was  the  first  building  erected 
in  the  state  for  the  education  of  colored  people  and  occupies  a 
conspicuous  site  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  only  a  few 
squares  distant  from  the  r^lississippi  river.  It  is  built  in  the  classic 
style  with  doric  columns  and  gothic  arches,  possesses  a  marble 
entrance,  and  has  extensive  galleries  along  its  front.  In  1887  the 
board  of  trustees  elected  as  president  of  the  school  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  H.  A.  Hill,  the  present  incumbent.  In  the  matter  of 
discipline,  which  presented  the  greatest  initial  obstacle  to  he  over- 
come, the  institution  now  bears  favorable  comparison  with  that  of 
any  similar  school.  Xo  pupils  were  graduated  prior  to  1887,  since 
when  the  graduates  from  the  several  departments  have  numbered 
434.  The  present  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  university  is  about 
400.     There  were  36  graduates  in   1907. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  divided  into  the  following  depart- 
ments: college,  normal  school,  high  school,  grammar  school,  music, 
industrial  school,  including  the  girls'  industrial  school,  agricultural 
school,  and  mechanical.  The  girls'  industrial  school  has  trained 
hundreds  of  girls  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  machine,  and  in  the 
making  of  clothing  and  various  other  articles.  Those  students  who 
complete  a  course  in  this  department  receive  a  certificate  stating 
the  same.  The  mechanical  school  embraces  instruction  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics.  Its  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
large  and  substantial  building,  36  by  80  feet.  2  stories  high,  which 
is  equipped  with  work  benches  of  the  most  approved  pattern  (maile 
in  the  building),  a  complete  set  of  tools  for  each  bench,  a  steam 
engine  with  shafting,  pulleys,  grindstones,  turning  lathes,  band  and 
scroll  saws,  etc.,  all  run  by  steam.  A  tin  shop  and  other  depart- 
ments have  since  been  added  and  the  work  of  the  school  is  of  a 
highly  practical  nature.  The  university  now  owns  a  farm  of  o\er 
100  acres  of  tillable  land,  purchased  by  the  governor  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $8,000  made  by  the  legislature  in  1893.  It  is  in  op- 
eration near  the  upper  suburbs  of  New  Orleans,  fronting  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  farm  has  been  stocked  with  teams  and  im- 
plements necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  various  agricultural 
products  of  Louisiana.  Dormitories  for  students  and  recitation 
rooms  have  also  been  provided  on  the  farm,  which  is  used,  in  cnn- 
nection  with  class  recitations  of  pupils  of  the  uni\ersity  in  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  chemistry,  to  systematically  and  scientifi- 
cally cultivate  every  important  field  and  vegetable  crop  of  the  state. 
A  few  other  cro]3s  are  cultivated  experimentally.  The  pujMls  are 
taught  theoretical,  scientific  farming  in  classes,  and  the  result  is 
shown  in  the  jiractical  application  in  the  fields.  The  soil  is  analyzed 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  oithe  university  and  its  deficiencies  sup- 
plied on  the  farm.    There  have  been  erected  on  the  farm  hog-yards 
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and  li(ni-(,.>.  jk  .ullrx-vnrds.  and  jx  .nUr\ -li(.n>c>.  which  have  l)ccn 
Mdckvd  with  the  hcM  ijrccd'-.  Water' pipiii-  has  been  lai.l  uvlp 
the  i;r()iin<ls  and  a  wmd-niill  jmn!]!-,  the  water.  A  ilairy  school  was 
opened  im  the  farm  al  the  he.L;inninL;-  ni  the  >e->iiin  df  lS''ii-7,  with 
a  2  }ears'  course  in  dairying;,  and  is  sen(hnL;"cnU  many  well  e(|uipiied 
rjradnates.  'J'he  iuii\ersity  recei\e>  it^  sni>iMirt  hy  annnal  appni- 
priations  from  the  state  le.L,dslalure,  .-npplemented  by  an  annual 
appropriation  froiT  the  h'ederal  i;nvernmeiu  f.jr  the  ai;rictdtiu-al 
and   mechanical   department. 

Anion"-  the  pressing  needs  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  are 
the  establishment  of  a  domestic  science  deiiartmeiit.  inciiidinLT  a 
cooking  school  and  a  sufficient  appropriation  liy  the  state  to  lift  the 
S8,000  mortgage  on  the  institntion.  upon  which  the  state  continues 
to  pay  from  6  to  8  per  cent  interest. 

Southwood,  a  ])ost-hamk't  of  .\scension  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  X'alley  K.  K.,  where  it  crosses  the  \vestern 
boundary  of  the  jiarish. 

Spanish-American  War. — As  early  as  June  9,  1896.  the  general 
asseniljly  of  Louisiana  passeil  a  resolution  asking  Congress  and 
the  president  to  grant  belligerent  rights  to  Cuba,  then  struggling 
to  secure  her  independence  from  Spain.  This  attitude  was  well 
maintained  when  war  against  Spain  was  declared  bv  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1898.  as  the  state  furnished  more  than  her 
quota  of  troops  under  all  calls.  President  McKinley's  proclamation 
of  April  23,  1898.  calling  lor  125.000  men.  was  followed  by  that  of 
Gov.  I'"oster  on  the  2.^th  for  two  regiments  of  infantry.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  president's  recommendations,  preference  was  given 
to  the  organizations  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  1st  volunteer 
infantry  was  composed  chiefl}-  of  the  6lh  battalion  and  the  3d  inde- 
pcn<lent  compan}-  of  the  guards.  This  regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  U.  S.  service  with  the  following  otticers:  Col..  William  L. 
Stevens;  Lieut.-Col..  Ruffin  G.  Pleasants;  .Majs..  C.  Julian  liartlett 
and  Seaman  A.  Knapp;  Surg.-Maj..  Frank  E.  Artaud.  Un  June  1 
the  regiment  arrived  at  Mobile,  where  it  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
brigade,  1st  division.  4th  army  corps.  The  next  day  it  was  ordered 
to  Miami.  I'la..  where  the  men  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  tlie 
unhealthy  location  and  insanitary  condition  of  the  camp.  On  .Aug. 
10  tlie  regiment"  reached  Jacksonville,  where  it  remained  until  L>ct. 
3,  \vhen  it  was  mustered  out. 

The  2nd  regiment  was  made  np  of  the  5A.  4th  and  7th  consoli- 
dated battalions  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  tilificered  as  fol- 
lows: Col.,  Elmer  E.  Wood;  Lieut.-Col..  William  C.  Dufour; 
Majs..  William  L.  Hughes  arid  George  M.  Hodgson;  Surg.-Majs.. 
I'Vank  J.  Chalaron  and  John  T.  .Archinard ;  Adjt.,  Capt.  Henry  L. 
I-avrot.  This  regiment  was  comjioscd  mainly  of  New  Orleans 
men.  It  left  that  city  on  May  30  for  Mobile,  and  upon  arriving 
there  was  assigned  to  the  2nd  brigade.  1st  division.  4th  army  corps. 
On  June  2.t  it  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  brigade.  1st  division.  7th 
corps.  ( )n  tlic  2"th  it  joined  the  troojis  in  cani)>  at  Miami.  Fla.. 
and  remained  there  until  .Aug.  3.  when  it  was  ordered  to  Jackson- 
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L'nder  the  call  of  tlie  presiilent  of  May  2r.  IS'^S.  Louisiana  was 
aiitliorized  tu  furni.-h  three  batteries  of  field  artillery.  The  ileniand 
was  ])roni])tly  met  by  the  or^janizations  alrcadx  in  existence,  the 
Louisiana  Field  Artillery  becoming:  Battery  A;  the  Washington 
Artillery,  P.attery  B;  and  the  Uoiialdsoinille  Cannoneers.  Batterv 
C  r>attery  A  was  ofticered  l)y  Capt.  J.  I*.  Sullivan.  Lirst  Lieut. 
W.  M.  Stout,  and  Second  Lieut.  F.  W.  Foreman.  The  officers  of 
Battery  B  were  F.  W.  Kornbeck.  captain  :  E.  B.  Stafford,  first  lieu- 
tenant:  A.  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  second  lieutenant.  Battery  C  was  of- 
ficered by  Richard  McCulloch,  cajjtain  :  E.  X.  Pugh,  first  lieutenant: 
and  C.  K.  Fucpia,  second  lieutenant.  None  of  the  artillery  com- 
panies ever  left  the  state.  They  were  mustered  into  the  L',  S.  serv- 
ice at  Xew  Orleans,  July  6,  1898,  each  with  106  enlisted  men,  anil 
on  Sept.  2  the  members  were  granted  a  furlough  for  30  da^s.  They 
returned  to  their  h.omes.  most  of  them  hoping  that  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  furlough  affairs  would  take  a  turn  that  would  re- 
cjuire  their  presence  at  the  front.  But  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  after  a  short  time  in  camp  the  three  batteries 
were  mustered  out  on  Xov,  12,  having  been  in  the  national  ser\ice 
only  a  little  over  four  months. 

On  June  3,  1898,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
authority  be  granted  to  Lieut.  Jaccjues  de  Lafitte  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  immunes.  Lieut.  Lafitte  was  then  in  the  regular  army,  was 
a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  had  been  for  two  years  instructor  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  the  1st  regiment  of  immunes  there  were  many 
men  from  Louisiana,  among  them  Duncan  X.  Flood,  a  sein  of  the 
Confederate  Gen.  John  B.  Flood.  Over  200  men  were  detailed  from 
the  naval  reserve  to  furnish  a  crew  for  the  monitor  Passaic,  and 
for  the  signal  and  auxiliary  naval  service.  About  100  of  these 
served  on  the  Passaic  under  Lieut. -Com.  P.artlett;  a  small  stpiad 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Tacoma ;  97  were  in  the  auxiliary 
iia\y,  and  23  in  the  signal  service.  An  ajijiropriation  of  S20.000. 
"or  as  mficli  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,"  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature on  July  9,  1898.  to  pay  the  debts  and  bills  incurred  by  the 
state  in  mobilizing.  C(|uipping,  subsisting  and  transp<irting  trooi)s, 
etc.  As  an  echo  of  the  war  tiie  general  assembly,  on  July  12.  P'Oo. 
passed  an  act  proxiding  that  all  money  receixed  from  the  L'nited 
States  on  account  of  l)ack  pay  due  the  soldiers  from  Louisiana  in 
the  Spanish-American  war  should  l)e  placed  in  the  state  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  "Spanish-American  war  veterans'  fund."  The 
go\-ernor  was  authorized  by  the  act  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
four  citizens,  of  whicii  the  governor  shall  be  ex-ottieio  ch.airman. 
to  tlecide  upon  all  claims  against  the  fund. 

Lieut.  J.  Xuma  .\ugustin.  Jr..  of  the  24th  L".  S.  regular  infantry. 
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was  a  Louisianian.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  charLjc  at 
San  Juan  hill  and  died  the  following  day.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  New  Orleans  and  interred  witli  honors  on  Xo\ .  JO, 
1898.  This  was  the  only  Louisiana  man  killed  in  action  duriiiLj 
the  war,  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  brave  sons  of  the  '"I'elicaii 
State"  that  more  of  them  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  had  such  an  opportunity  been  given  them  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  some  of  them  would  have  fallen,  for  the  soldiers  of 
Louisiana  have  never  shirked  their  duty  on  the  field. 

Spanish  Conquest. —  In  Feb..  1779.  France  made  a  treaty  of  oi)en 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  then  engaged  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  war  for  American  Independence.  The  challenge  was  prompt- 
ly accepted  by  the  English  king.  George  III.  who  declared  war 
against  F'rance  the  following  month.  The  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana,  remote  from  the  English  colonics  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  would  not  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  had  it  not  been  for  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  French 
goverimient.  But  Spain,  being  an  ally  of  France,  came  forward 
with  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  contemptuously  spurned  by 
England,  and  on  Ma}-  8,  1779,  Charles  HI,  of  Spain,  formally  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
Louisiana  Gov.  Galvez,  young,  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  achieve 
military  renown,  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest  and  reoccupa- 
tion  of  ^\'est  Florida.  At  that  time  there  were  British  garrisons 
at  Mobile,  at  Fort  Bute  on  Bayou  Manchac.  and  at  Baton  Rouge 
and  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi.  Galvez  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  which  he  submitted  a  ])lan  of  attack  on  the  posts  at  the  Manchac, 
Baton  Rouge  and  Xatchez.  but  the  council  advised  delay,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  reinforcements.  The  young  governor  realized, 
however,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  Col.  Campbell,  connnanding 
the  British  post  of  Mobile,  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  western 
garrisons  as  it  would  for  the  Spanish  government  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  him.  and  decided  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility.  His 
first  step  was  to  call  a  mass-meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, announced  to  them  the  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
and  asked  them  to  stand  with  him  in  the  defense  of  Louisiana. 
The  people  responded  with  alacrity,  and.  under  guise  of  establish- 
ing a  post  on  the  Manchac  for  defense,  Galvez  pushed  forward  with 
all  possible  haste  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  West  Florida. 
A  severe  storm  on  Aug.  18  sunk  or  destroyed  all  his  boats  save 
one,  and  this  untoward  accident  caused  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  but 
Galvez  would  not  permit  the  disaster  to  defeat  him  altogether. 
He  raised  some  of  the  sunken  boats,  jirocured  others  from  up  the 
river,  and  on  the  27th  began  his  forward  movement.  The  fleet, 
with  his  provisions,  ammunition  and  10  pieces  of  artillery  mcned 
up  the  ^Iississil5pi.  while  the  little  army  marched  by  land.  His 
forces  consisted  of  170  Spanish  regulars.  330  recruits.  60  militia. 
30  carbineers.  80  free  negroes.  9  .\mericans.  under  the  leadership 
of  Oliver  Pollock,  an  agent  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Galvez 
himself  was  in  conunand.  with  Don  Estevan  Miro  second  in  rank. 
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Oil  the  marcii  the  army  was  joined  l)\-  600  more  volunteers  and 
UiJ  Indians,  but  the  fatigue  of  tiie  march  reduced  the  ctlectivc 
strength  of  the  army  to  about  1,000  men  by  the  time  the  Hag  of 
Port  I'.ute  was  sighted  on  Sept.  6.  Gayarre  says  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Gal\  ez  first  made  known  to  his  men  that  his  real  purpose  was 
to  in\atle  \\'est  Morida  and  reduce  the  British  garrisons,  and  not 
merely  to  guard  the  Spanish  line.  Fort  Bute  was  captured  on  tiie 
7th  and  the  next  day  Galvez  mo\ed  on  up  the  river  to  Baton  Rouge, 
15  miles  distant.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Carlos  de  Grandpre  had 
advanced  from  Pointe  Coupee  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  taken 
two  British  outposts— one  on  Thompson's  creek  and  the  other  on 
the  Amite  river — and  stationed  himself  in  a  position  to  cut  off 
communication  with  Natchez.  Baton  Rouge  was  garrisoned  by  a 
force  of  some  500  men,  with  13  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  21  Galvez  began  the  bombardment  of  the 
place  and  continued  it  until  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
the  fort  surrendered  unconditionally.  One  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Spanish  commander  was  that  the  fort  at  Natchez 
should  also  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  captain  with  80  men  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  post  at  that  point.  Galvez  returned 
to  New  Orleans  with  his  prisoners,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  cap- 
tured forts,  with  Col.  Grandpre  in  command  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. 

Throughout  this  campaign  a  number  of  French  Creoles  fought 
under  the  Spanisli  flag  and  won  the  commendation  of  Lialvez  by 
their  heroism  and  discipline.  In  his  army  were  also  some  of  the 
Acadians,  who,  remembering  the  cruelty  of  the  Biitish  in  expell- 
ing them  from  their  homes  in  Nova  Scotia,  fought  with  magnificent 
valor  against  their  old  enemies.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  con- 
quest was  the  unusual  humanity  of  the  Indian  allies,  who  refrained 
from  all  violence  and  barbarity  toward  the  vanquished  foe. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  along  the  Mississippi  sev- 
eral brilliant  affairs  occurred  on  the  water.  An  American  sclKioner, 
commanded  b}-  one  Pikle,  captured  the  British  privateer  West 
Florida  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  and  Vincent  Rieux,  a  native  of 
New  Orleans,  with  13  other  Creoles,  captured  on  Bayou  Manchac 
an  English  bark  from  Pensacola,  carrying  a  crew  of  10  or  12 
sailors  and  having  on  board  54  of  the  \\aldecker  grenadiers  as  a 
reinforcement  for  the  western  posts.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  ex]iloits  of  the  war.  Rieux  and  men  being  hailed  every- 
where as  heroes. 

In  Oct.,  1779,  reinforcements  arrived  from  Havana  and  Galvez 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  immediately 
planned  an  expedition  against  Mobile,  but  actual  ojierations  were 
not  commenced  until  Felj.  5,  1780,  when  he  .sailed  from  the  Balize 
with  11  vessels  and  2.000  men.  Again  a  storm  interfered  with  his 
plans.  Some  of  his  vessels  foundered  and  considerable  damage 
was  done  to  the  jirovisions  and  amnmnition.  Fortunately,  in  this 
<lire  emcrgencv  the  cajUure  of  a  liritish  supply  slii]i  lirought  relief 
to   the   expedition    and    enabled    Galvez    to   proceed.      On    March    1 
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he  advanced  a,L;ain-t  l-'m-t  Cliarldttc.  wliich  .-iirrcndorcd  to  liim  on 
the  14tli.  Tile  early  eapitulatic m  uf  the  garrison,  which  was  not 
very  strong::,  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  Galvez,  as  Gen.  Camp- 
bell, the  l-;n,L;lish  commander  at  I'ensacola,  arrived  a  few  da\-s 
later  with  reniforcements,  hut  made  no  attempt  to  recapture*  the 
fort.  Galvez  then  returned  to  Xew  Orleans,  aud  later  went  to  Ha- 
vana, where  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  reduction  of  Pensacola. 
He  set  sail  from  Havana  on  Oct.  16.  but  a  third  time  a  storm  came 
vp  to  cause  delay.  His  fleet  was  scattered  and  a  month  was  spent 
in  collecting  the  vessels  at  Havana.  On  Feb.  28,  1781,  he  was 
again  on  the  gulf  with  2  frigates,  a  ship  of  the  line  and  several 
transports  bearing  an  army  of  1,400  men  well  supplied  with  artil- 
lery. The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Irazabol.  though 
Galvez  directed  the  movements  of  the  expedition.  On  March  9  the 
troops  were  landed  on  Santa  Rosa  island,  where  earthworks  were 
erected  to  protect  the  vessels  while  crossing  the  bar.  but  Irazabal 
refused  to  expose  his  vessels  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison  and  the 
fleet  was  not  brought  into  use.  On  the  16th  ^liro  arrived  from 
New  Orleans  with  his  Creole  troops,  bringing  a  brig,  2  gunboats 
and  a  schooner  (the  Louisiana  nav}').  and  with  these  vessels  Galvez 
safely  crossed  the  bar.  passed  the  fort  and  the  troops  were  landed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bay.  Irazabal.  seeing  that  his  objections 
were  without  foundation,  followed  the  next  day  and  his  heavy  gun's 
aided  materially  in  the  assaults  on  the  fort.  The  operations  against 
the  place  continued  until  May  9,  when  Galvez  concentrated  his 
artillery  fire  upon  one  of  the  salient  points  and  succeeded  in  send- 
ing a  shell  into  a  powder  magazine,  which  exploded  with  terrific 
force  and  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Capt.  Espeleta.  at  the  head 
of  his  men  and  with  4  field  pieces,  rushed  into  the  breach  and 
Galvez  was  preparing  to  follow  with  the  main  body,  when  a  white 
flag  was  raised  above  the  fort  in  token  of  surrender.  With  this 
victory  the  conquest  was  ended  and  West  Florida  was  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  result  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
the  Louisianians — especially  the  Acadians — and  Julien  Poydras 
celebrated  the  glor\-  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  a  poem  which  was 
printed  by  the  authorit}'  of  the  government. 

Spanish  Domination. — Technically,  the  right  <^f  Spain  to  exercise 
dominion  over  Louisiana  began  with  the  treaty  of  Xov.  3.  1762. 
I)Ut  as  this  treaty  was  in  the  nature  of  a  secret  compact,  France 
continued  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  province  until  after  the 
open  treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763.  Even  then  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  slow  to  announce  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  the  first  otificial  communication  to 
that  effect  being  dated  April  21,  1764,  and  it  did  not  reach  Xew 
Orleans  until  the  following  October.  Spain  was  equally  slow  in 
assuming  her  authority  o\er  her  new  possession.  On  May  21, 
1765,  Don  Antonio  de  L'lloa  was  appointed  governor,  with  instruc- 
tions to  "make  no  change  at  present  in  the  government  of  Louis- 
iana." He  arri\C(l  in  March,  1766,  and  found  the  people  of  the 
colony  verv  greatly  dissatisfied  over  the  change.     This  discontent 
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culminated  in  open  rc\"lt,  L'llua  Itcin.ij;  oxpcIlc<l  tnnn  the  province 
in  17(.8.  (Sec  Kevuluticn  of  17oS.')  On  April  16,  \7t,'J,  Gen. 
( )'Keilly  was  ap|)ointc(l  governor  and  received  authority  "to  estab- 
lish whatever  form  of  atlniinistration  seemed  proper  to  him.  both 
military  and  civil."  He  brought  with  him  a  force  large  enough  to 
secure  order;  punislied  the  leaders  of  the  revolt:  abolished  the  su- 
perior council  and  establisheil  in  its  place  the  cabililo;  made  manv 
police  regulations:  pro\ided  for  a  revenue  for  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans by  levying  taxes  on  inns,  taverns,  boarding  houses  and  li(|uors, 
and  from  the  ground  rent  of  a  tier  of  lots  on  each  side  of  the  public 
sciuare.  He  was  succeeded  by  Don  Luis  Uuzaga,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  as  mild  as  O'Reiily's  had  been  severe.  He  adopted  a 
liberal  policy,  even  going  so  far  as  not  to  enforce  the  unwise  com- 
mercial regulations  promulgated  by  Ulloa,  but  allowed  the  planters 
to  buy  from  the  floating  warehouses  of  the  English  traders,  and 
from  their  stores  at  Mancliac,  Baton  Rouge  and  Xatcliez.  This 
policy  naturall}-  rendered  him  popular,  and  when  in  1772  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  had  come  with  O'Reilly 
were  withdrawn  the  colonists  were  fairly  well  reconciled  to  Spain. 
Unzaga  retired  from  the  office  on  Feb.  1,  1777,  with  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  who 
liad  been  appointed  governor  on  July  10,  1776. 

The  American  colonies  were  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  new  governor  of  Louisiana  soon  manifested  a  disposition  to 
side  with  the  former.  By  a  severe  policy  toward  the  English  trad- 
ers he  soon  forced  them  to  abandon  the  field,  but  his  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  French  traders  gave  them  advantages  in  Louisiana 
that  had  formerly  been  held  by  their  British  competitors,  and  the 
colonists  suffered  no  inconvenience  by  the  change.  Galvez  secret- 
ly permitted  Oliver  Pollock,  the  agent  of  the  American  Congress, 
to  collect  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  even 
aided  him  to  the  extent  of  some  S70,000.  ^Vhen  Spain  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  May,  1779,  Galvez  immediately  decided 
upon  the  concjuest  of  the  British  district  of  \\'est  Florida,  and  in 
this  undertaking  Pollock  and  a  few  other  Americans  assisted  him 
by  taking  up  arms  against  their  common  enemy.  Following  the 
conquest  of  West  I'loritla  important  treaties  were  made  with  the 
Indians,  whereby  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  agreed  to  defend  the 
cause  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  obey  his  orders  through  the 
captain-general  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  According  to 
Pickett,  another  feature  of  these  treaties  was  that  "all  strangers, 
intr(iducing  themselves  among  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring u])  rebellion  against  Spain,  should  be  immediately  seized  and 
taken  to  the  governor  of  P'ensacola."  By  the  treaty  of  Sept.  3, 
1783,  by  which  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
I'nited  States,  it  was  stipulated  that  "The  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States."  Below  the  parallel  of  31°  north  latitufle  Spain 
owned  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  Spanish  an- 
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thoritics  therefore  set  up  tlie  claim  to  the  cxclusixe  right  to  its 
use.  Tlie  contention  continued  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  in  (Jet..  1795.  While  it  lasted  the  trade  of  the 
colony  suffered  to  some  extent  on  account  of  it.  but  the  condition 
was  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  privileges  granted  by  the  king 
of  Spain  to  the  Louisianians,  upon  the  representations  of  Galvez, 
"for  their  gallantry  in  the  late  campaigns  for  the  recovery  of  the 
territories  lately  possessed  by  Great  P.ritain  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Alexico." 

Gov.  Miro  was  appointed  on  July  14,  1785.  having  served  as  gov- 
ernor for  some  time  prior  to  that  date  during  the  absence  of  Galvez 
from  the  province.  About  the  time  that  he  was  inducted  into  office 
he  was  notified  by  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Georgia  that  that 
state  claimed  the  Mississippi  as  its  western  boundary,  and  that 
the  legislature  had  on  Feb.  7,  1785,  created  a  county  called  Uour- 
bon,  extending  from  the  line  of  31°  north  latitude  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  river.  The  governor  showed  his  diplomacy  by  refusing 
to  consider  the  claims  of  Georgia,  and  declined  to  surrender  the 
posts  in  the  district,  maintaining  that  it  was  a  question  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  act  was  repealed  by  the  Georgia 
legislature  in  Feb.,  1788,  as  any  attempt  to  enforce  its  provisions 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States  in 
the  diplomatic  contest  with  Spain.  In  1787  Miro  granted  permis- 
sion to  a  number  of  American  families  to  settle  in  Louisiana  and 
suggested  to  the  Spanish  government  that  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  province  was  to  dismember  the  western  country.  At  that  time 
the  western  people  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States.  Situated  as  they  were,  west  of 
the  mountains,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  commercial 
relations  with  the  Atlantic  States.  They  had  urged  Congress  to 
secure  for  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  outlet  for  their  products,  but  their  petitions  had  been 
in  vain.  Martin  says  that  in  1787-88  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
divided  into  no  less  than  five  parties,  all  holding  different  if  not 
opposite  views,  but  all  aiming  at  the  same  object.  "The  first  was 
for  being  independent  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  republic,  unconnected  with  the  old  one.  and  resting  on  a 
basis  of  its  own  and  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  Another  party 
was  willing  that  the  country  should  become  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  submit  to  the  admission  of  the  laws  of  Spain.  A  third  desired 
a  war  with  Spain  and  the  seizure  of  Xew  Orleans.  A  fourth  plan 
was  to  prevail  on  Congress,  by  a  show  of  preparation  for  war,  to 
extort  from  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  what 'it  persisted  in  refusing. 
The  last,  as  unnatural  as  the  second,  was  to  solicit  France  to  pro- 
cure a  retrocession  of  Louisiana,  and  extend  her  protection  to  Ken- 
tucky." 

In  this  state  of  affairs  both  Miro  and  Gardoqui.  the  Spanish  min- 
ister at  Philadelphia,  were  trying  to  induce  the  people  of  the  west- 
ern districts  to  immigrate  to  Louisiana,  and  incidentally  to  dismem- 
ber the  American  republic  by  securing  the  secession  of  Kentucky 
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ami  tlic  other  discontented  sections  west  of  the  mountains, 
(iayarre  says:  "Both  tliese  Spanish  functionaries  were  partners  in 
the  same  game,  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  to  communicate  to 
each  other  the  cards  th.ey  had  in  hand.  Each  one  was  bent  upon 
his  own  plan,  and  taking  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  other;  eacii 
one  had  his  own  secret  agents  unknown  to  his  colleague  whom  he 
ought  to  have  called  to  his  assistance.  *  *  *  The  consequence 
was  that  the  schemes  of  these  two  men  frequently  counteracted 
each  other,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of  measures  which  were  at  vari- 
ance and  contradictory,  and  which  seemed  inexplicable  tu  him  who 
had  not  the  key  to  what  was  going  on  behind  the  curtain."  (.^ee 
D'Argcs  Colony.) 

One  of  the  chief  men  to  whom  Miro  looked  for  support  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose  was  Gen.  James  Wilkinson, — "a  per- 
sonage," says  Fortier,  "whose  acts  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
controversies."  In  June,  1787.  at  Aliro's  request,  Wilkinson  pre- 
sented a  written  opinion  concerning  the  interests  of  the  western 
people,  and  the  relations  that  should  be  maintained  between  thein 
and  Spain.  In  this  document  he  urged  the  natural  rights  of  the 
westerners  "to  follow  the  current  of  the  rivers  tlowiiig  through 
their  country  to  the  sea,"  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  Spain  in  allowing  the  free  use  of  the  Mississippi. 
Monctte  credits  the  generars  efforts  with  being  "the  first  efficient 
means  which  led  to  the  change  of  policy  in  the  government  of 
Louisiana,"  and  Martin  says:  "The  idea  of  a  regular  trade  was 
first  conceived  by  Gen.  Wilkinson.  '■•  *  *  He  had  connected 
with  it  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  several  thousand  American 
families  in  that  part  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  now  known 
as  the  parishes  of  East  and  West  Feliciana,  and  that  of  Washita. 
*  *  *  For  those  ser\-ices  to  the  Spanish  government  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  the  privilege  of  introducing  yearly  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco  into  the  Mexican  market." 

Shortly  after  the  submission  of  his  written  opinion.  \\'ilkinson's 
first  cargo  of  flour,  tobacco,  bacon  and  butter  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans. It  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  officials,  but  was  soon  after- 
ward released  and  the  produce  was  sold  without  payment  of  duty. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
to  bring  about  the  secession  of  the  western  territory.  Brown,  the 
Kentucky  delegate  to  Congress,  opposed  tlie  admission  of  that 
state  into  the  L'nion,  on  the  grounds  that  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  demanded  a  separate  political  existence.  But 
if  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  a  party  to  the  scheme  his  designs,  as  well  as 
those  of  Spain,  were  completel)'  thwarted  by  President  Washing- 
t<in.  who  lost  no  time  after  his  inauguration  in  asserting  the  au- 
tiiority  of  the  Federal  go\ernment.  He  advised  the  western  peo- 
ple that  their  wants  would  receive  proper  attention  in  due  time, 
and  after  three  vears  more  of  intrigue  and  correspondence  Wilkin- 
son wrote  to  Miro  from  Kentucky  on  Jan.  26,  1790:  "On  my  ar- 
rival here  I  discovered  a  great  change  in  those  who  had  been  so 
far  our  warmest  friends.     Many  who  loudly  repudiated  all  connec- 
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tion  with  tlic  Unimi  now  remain  silent.  *  ='  *  And  I  fear  that 
we  can  rely  on  a  lew  only  nf  my  conntrymeii,  if  we  cannot  make 
use  of  liberal  donations,  etc."  About  this  time  the  South  Carolina 
company  obtained  from  the  State  of  Georgia  a  large  grant  of  land 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  from  the  Yazoo  river 
to  near  Natchez,  and  threatened  immediate  colonization.  This 
project  drew  the  attention  of  ^liro  away  from  the  scheme  to  dis- 
member the  Union.  The  Indians  became  aroused  over  the  pros- 
pects of  settlements  being  established  in  their  country.  Miro  ad- 
vised them  to  warn  off  all  prospective  settlers  and  to  attack  them 
in  case  they  refused  to  depart  peacefully,  promising  to  supply  the 
Indians  with  ammunition.  By  the  time  this  matter  was  fully  ad- 
justed, Miro's  administration  came  to  an  end.  as  he  was  succeeded 
on  Dec.  30,  1791,  by  Baron  ile  Carondelet,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  ofiice  the  preceding  ^larch. 

On  April  27,  1792,  Carondelet  wrote  to  his  government:  "When 
I  arrived  at  New  Orleans  I  found  it  divided  into  two  factions — 
the  one  headed  by  Gov.  Miro  and  backed  by  the  bishop,  the  as- 
sessor of  the  intendaiicy,  Don  Manuel  Serrano,  etc.;  and  the  other 
composed  of  the  contador.  or  royal  comptroller  Don  Jose  Orue, 
the  vicar  Felix  Portillo,  who  is  a  Capuchin,  Don  Jose  Ortega,  etc. 
The  most  influential  among  the  French  had  sided  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  according  to  the  promptings  of  their  own  private  in- 
terests, so  that  the  capital  was  full  of  discord  and  animosities. 
Having  shown  myself  indifferent  to  both  parties,  and  quite  re- 
solved to  punish  those  who  should  prove  intractable,  I  succeeded 
in  eft'ecting  a  reconciliation,  at  least  ostensibly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  comptroller  and  the  assessor,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  each  other."  This  much  of  his  letter  is 
here  reproduced  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  that  existed  at  the 
begiiniing  of  his  administration.  Carondelet  acted  the  part  of  wis- 
dom in  ignoring,  so  far  as  possible,  the  factional  quarrel,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  assessor  and  comptroller,  "who  could  not  be  brought 
to  be  on  friendly  terms,"'  he  recommended  that  "both  be  sent  out 
of  the  colony  with  their  advisers."  By  his  course  in  this  matter, 
and  by  his  energy  in  impro\-ing  the  fortifications  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city,  he  soon  won  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
by  the  adoption  of  heroic  measures,  among  which  was  the  capture 
of  the  adventurer  Bowles,  he  succeeded  in  quieting  most  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  by  his  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  St.  Domingo  some  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  trade  with  that 
island.  This  was  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  the  king's  ordi- 
nance of  June  9,  1793,  continuing,  increasing  and  extending  the  com- 
mercial franchises  conceded  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  1782. 

O'Reilly,  during  his  brief  administration,  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  tliat  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain  that  the 
native!?  should  be  held  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  for  the  manumission  of  their  Indian  slaves  whenever  di- 
rected to  do  so  liy  the  king.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  the 
matter;  the  king  had  never  expressed  liimself  on  the  subject,  and 
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the  Indians  continued  as  slaves  until  late  in  the  year  1793,  when 
they  applied,  almost  in  a  body,  to  Gov.  Carondelet  for  their  free- 
dom. He  managed  to  quiet  them  by  somewhat  evasive  methods, 
but  early  in  1794  they  again  came  forward  with  a  demand  for  their 
liberty.  On  May  17  he  wrote  to  the  Spanisji  government  as  fol- 
lows: "There  are  many  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  movement 
observable  among  the  Indian  slaves  who  have  lately  made  a  rush 
to  claim  their  freedom  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  laws  is  at- 
tributable to  tile  suggestions  of  certain  secret  agents,  who  do  not 
lose  any  0])portunity  of  exciting  in  these  pr^n•inces  the  dissensions 
which  have  produced  the  ruin  of  tiie  French  colonics."  A  com- 
promise was  effected,  but  the  agitation  tinally  culminated  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  Indians. 

/  Besides  the  uprising  of  the  Indian  slaves,  the  principal  events 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  Carondelet's  administration  were  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Jacobinic  circular  early  in  1794;  the  machinations  of 
Genet;  the  negro  insurrection  of.  1795;  a  renewal  of  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  secession  of  the  west ;  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  were  given  the  free  use  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  (  For  an  account  of  these  several  incidents 
see  Jacobins,  Genet,  Xegro  Insurrection,  Carondelet  Intrigue,  and 
Treaties.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  during  this  administration 
that  Bore  succeeded  in  making  a  better  quality  of  sugar  than  that 
hitherto  produced  in  Louisiana ;  the  French  revolution  had  driven 
a  number  of  prominent  people  from  Prance  to  America,  quite  a 
number  of  whom  came  to  Louisiana,  among  them  Marquis  de 
Maison  Rouge,  Baron  de  Bastrop  and  St.  \'rain,  all  of  whom  were 
given  grants  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  thereon  a  num- 
ber of  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  but  as  these  grants  were 
made  under  certain  conditions  that  were  not  fully  complied  with 
a  full  title  never  vested  in  the  grantees.  In  1794  "Le  Moniteur  de 
la  Louisiane,"  the  first  regular  newspaper  published  in  the  colony, 
made  its  appearance. 

Carondelet's  administration  ended  on  Aug.  1,  1797,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos.  His  administration 
is  noted  in  history  chiefly  for  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Spanish 
posts  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  survey  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  L'nited  States  and  the  Sjianish  possessions.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Spanish  domination  the  civil  and  military  governors 
of  Louisiana  were  given  the  power  to  make  concessions  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  On  Oct.  21,  1798,  the  king  issued  a 
decree  depriving  the  governor  of  this  power  and  vesting  it  ex- 
clusively in  the  intendant  of  the  province.  Pursuant  to  this  royal 
.schedule.  Morales,  the  intendant.  on  July  17,  1799,  promulgated  a 
series  of  regulations  regarding  concessions  that  were  considered 
as  being  intended  to  prevent  Americans  from  settling  in  Louisiana. 
Another  ruling  of  Morales,  inimical  to  American  interests,  was 
based  upon  the  provision  of  tlie  treaty  of  Madrid  giving  the  citizens 
of  the  L'nited  States  the  right  of  tlejiosit  at  Xcw  Orleans  fnr  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  king  had  obligated  himself  to 
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grant  an  extension  or  (lesis:;nate  some  other  suitable  point  where 
the  western  people  might  deposit  their  produce.  At  the  expiration 
of  the. three  years  Morales  issued  an  order  prohibiting  further  de- 
posits at  New  Orleans,  but  tailed  to  establish  any  "'other  suitable 
point."  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  intcndant  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  western  people  to  such  a  degree  that  an  expedition  against 
New  Orleans  was  openly  ad\ocated.  and  President  Adams  mob- 
ilized three  regiments  on  the  Ohio  river  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
genc\\  Congress  also  ordered  twelve  additional  regiments  to  be 
organized,  and  for  a  time  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  United 
States  troops  appeared  to  he  imminent.  While  the  excitement  was 
at  its  height  Gayoso  died  and  the  Marcjuis  de  Casa  Calvo  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  governor  ad  interim.  On  Jan.  1,  1800,  Don 
Ramon  de  Lopez  y  AnguUo  succeeded  Morales  as  intendant,  and 
soon  after  received  orders  from  Madrid  to  revoke  the  order  of  his 
predecessor  interdicting  the  deposits.  Good  feeling  was  now  re- 
stored, trade  revived,  immigration  increased,  and  evidences  of  pros- 
perity were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

But  a  change  was  soon  to  come.  The  successful  manufacture 
of  sugar  by  Iitienne  de  Bore  had  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
men  interested  in  this  line  of  industry  flocked  to  Louisiana.  This 
alarmed  the  Spanish  officials,  who  foresaw  that  within  a  few  years 
the  American  sentiment  in  the  colony  would  become  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  Louisiana  would  be  forever  lost  to  Spain  unless 
something  could  be  done  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  American 
immigration.  The  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  receding  Louisiana  to 
France,  was  concluded  on'Oct.  1,  1800,  and  ratified  at  Madrid 
March  21,  1801,  but  it  had  been  kept  secret  and  Spain  continued 
in  possession.  In  June,  1801,  Casa  Calvo  was  succeeded  by  Juan 
Manuel  de  Salcedo  as  governor,  and  upon  his  representations  the 
king  ordered  that  no  more  grants  of  land  should  be  given  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Morales,  who  had  been  reinstated 
as  intendant,  took  delight  in  the  enforcement  of  this  order,  and 
also,  on  Oct.  16,  1802,  issued  a  writ  again  interdicting  the  deposits 
at  New  Orleans.  This  virtually  killed  the  commerce  of  the  ^lissis- 
sippi  river,  and  again  the  indignation  of  the  western  people  was 
thoroughly  awakened.  On  Xo\'.  26  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Irujo, 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  wrote  to  Morales,  pointing  out 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  interdiction,  which  would  give  "to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  good  cause  for  claiming  indemni- 
ties in  return  for  the  serious  damages  which  their  commerce  will 
inevitably  suiter."  To  this  Morales  replied  that  he  assumed  "the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  measure,  the  object  of  which  has  been 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  infinite  irregularities  and  abuses,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  right  of  deposit  granted  to  the  Americans  at 
New  Orleans."  On  ^Iarch  1,  1803,  the  king  disapproved  of  the 
order  of  Morales  anil  reopened  the  \>oTt  of  Xew  Orleans  to  the  de- 
posit of  .American  ])rnduce.  "without  prejudice  of  his  right  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  spot  on  tlie  Ixuiks  of  the  Mississippi." 

Meantime  the  runmr  had  gained  currencv  that  Spain  was  about 
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to  recede  her  American  possessions  to  France,  and  that  the  terri- 
tory was  to  be  divided  between  I-"rance  and  the  United  States. 
(The  treaty  of  retrocession  had  already  been  made  and  ratified.) 
Thompson  says:  "To  a  larije  majority  of  L.onisiana's  pt)pulation 
these  were  thrillingly  welcome  rumors.  The  very  thought  of  once 
more  becoming  subjects  of  France  was  enough  to  intoxicate  them 
witii  delight."  At  the  time  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  was  made  it 
had  been  the  hope  of  Xapoleon  llonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  I'rench 
republic,  to  occupy  Louisiana  with  an  army  of  at  least  25,000  men 
and  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coast.  Uut  England,  the  vigilant  and  re- 
lentless enemy  of  Xapoleon,  was  watching  his  ever\-  movement  and 
stood  ready  to  offer  checkmate  to  his  designs.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  (^larch  25,  1802)  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  France  and 
England,  and  the  first  consul  was  in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  required  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
province ;  on  the  other,  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  he  would  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  Great  Britain,  which  nation  was  in  a  position 
to  wrest  it  from  him.  In  this  dire  exigency  he  opened  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  preferring  to  see  Louisiana  pass  into  the 
hands  of  that  nation  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  return  it  to  .Spain 
or  yield  it  to  Great  Britain.  Then  began  a  correspondence  that 
lasted  for  several  months,  the  negotiations  being  conducted  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  in  order  to  avoid  inciting  the  antagonism 
of  Spain  or  England.  During  this  period  of  concealment  and  mys- 
tery the  people  of  Louisiana  were  in  a  state-  of  suspense,  anxious 
to  know  their  destiny.  They  had  learned  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  and  were  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
banner  of  France  would  replace  that  of  Spain.  Days  grew  into 
weeks  and  weeks  into  months,  and  still  no  definite  tidings  came. 
The  Spanish  authorities  knew  no  more  than  the  humblest  citizen 
and  were  awaiting  with  some  impatience  the  arrival  of  France's 
agents  to  take  possession.  Late  in  March,  1803,  Clement  de  Laus- 
sat,  colonial  prefect,  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans  with  the  information 
that  Gen.  \'ictor,  who  had  been  appointed  to  act  for  the  French 
government,  had  sailed  from  Holland  in  January,  but  this  infor- 
mation proved  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  .vigilance  of  England  pre- 
vented Victor's  fleet  from  putting  to  sea.  On  April  30,  1S03,  the 
treaty  ceding  the  province  to  the  United  States  was  concluded  at 
Paris.  Spring  and  summer  passed  and  still  Spain  retained  control 
o/  the  colony.  She  claimed  that  Xapoleon  had  promised  never  to 
sell  or  give  Louisiana  to  any  other  power,  and  kindly  suggested 
that  the  L'nited  States  return  it  to  France.  Finding  all  her  pro- 
tests unavailing,  she  finally  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  on  Xov. 
30,  1803,  Laussat  received  the  formal  transfer  of  the  colony  to 
France.     Spanish  domination  was  at  an   end. 

In  1760,  when  O'Reilly  took  possession  of  the  province,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  14.000,  that  of  Xew  Orleans  being  about  3,200. 
In  1803  the  population  was  estimated  at  something  like  50.00^.  ex- 
clusive of  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  25.000  or  30,000  in  the 
colony.    Xew  Orleans  was  then  a  city  of  about  10,000.    At  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  Spanish  (U»mination  the  revenues  of  the  citv  were 
a  little  over  Siy,UUO  annually,  and  the  expenses  less  than  S10,000. 
In  1803  the  revenues  amounted  to  about  $120,000,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  in  1802  exceeded  8800,000.  Gavarre 
says:  "As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  judge,  1  think  I  may  s'afely 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Spain  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  over  and  above 
the  small  revenue  she  derived  fro\n  that  colony,  may,  witliout  ex- 
aggeration, be  put  down  at  $15,000,000.  from  the  5th  of  ^Nlarch.  1766, 
when  Ulloa  landed  at  Xew  Orleans,  to  the  30th  of  November, 
1803,  when  the  retrocession  to  France  took  place.  ■■'     Thus 

-Spain  had  assumed  an  incumbrance,  which  cost  her  in  the  end 
-?15,000,000,  in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  a  barrier  between  her 
Mexican  colonies  and  the  danger  which  she  foresaw  was  to  come 
irom  the  northern  colonies  of  England  in  America." 

Spanish  Governors. — Following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of 
Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  domination,  together  with  the  years 
in  which  their  administration  began  and  ended :  Antonio  de  Ulloa, 
1765-68;  Alexander  O'Reilly,  1769-70:  Don  Luis  de  Unzaga,  1770- 
77;  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  1777-85;  Don  Estevan  Aliro,  1785-92;  Fran- 
cisco Louis  Hector,  IJaron  de  Carondelet  (generally  known  as 
Carondeletj,  1792-97;  ^lon  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos  (usually 
called  Gavoso),  1797-99;  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo,  1799-1801;  Juan 
Manuel  de  Salcedo,  1801-03. 

Spanish  Moss  (Tillandsia  usneoides).  sometimes  called  "long 
moss,"  is  defined  as  "an  American  epiphytic  jdant  which  grows  in 
large  pendulous  tufts  from  the  branches  of  trees."  It  is  found  in 
the  lowlands  of  all  the  Southern  states  below  the  parallel  of  33° 
north  latitude,  and  in  some  places  north  of  that  line.  Penicaut, 
"the  carpenter  of  Iberville's  colony,  says  the  French  called  it  "barbe 
■a  I'Espagnole''  (Spanish  beard),  and  the  Spaniards,  in  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  gave  it  the  name  of  "perruciue  a  la  Franqaise"  (French 
wig).  The  moss  is  usually  gray  in  color  and  frequently  grows  to 
the  length  of  several  feet.  It  is  plentiful  along  the  streams  and 
bayous  of  Louisiana,  adding  a  picturesque  somberness  to  the 
scenery.  The  fiber  is  used  by  upholsterers  as  a  substitute  for  hair, 
tow,  cotton  or  excelsior  in  the  manufacture  of  cushions,  mattresses, 
etc.  A  handbook  issued  by  William  H.  Harris,  the  Louisiana  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  and  immigration,  in  1881,  says:  "The 
woods  yield  an  annual  cro\i  of  Spanish  moss,  the  gathering  of  which 
-aflfords  profitable  emijloyment  to  men.  women  and  children,  and 
thousands  of  bales  are  annually  shii)ped  north  and  west  to  furni- 
ture and  .mattress  factories.  The  moss  industry  affords  a  promis- 
ing field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  state." 

Sparta,  a  village  in  the  central  part  of  ISienville  parish,  was  se- 
lected as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  new  parish  in  1849.  The  cen- 
tral location  alone  recommended  this  site.  The  oldest  record  of 
the  town  that  has  been  preserved  is  dated  May  10.  1852.  The  jiar- 
ish  courthouse  was  completed  in  1854  ami  accepted  by  the  police 
jury.     In  1892  the  seat  of  parochial  government  was  removed  to 
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Arcadia,  a  railroad  town  in  the  nciriliua>tern  part  of  the  parisli ;  as 
a  resnlt  little  or  no  improvement  has  taken  (jlace  in  Sparta  since 
that  time. 

Spearsville,  one  of, the  oldest  towns  in  Uniun  parish,  was  settled 
early  in  the  18th  century  and  Incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  March  18,  1858.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  a  man 
named  Spear,  the  first  merchant,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  parish  on  a  branch  of  Corney  bayou,  5  miles  southwest 
of  Lockhart.  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  18  miles  north- 
west of  I'armerville.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
otfice  and  in  1''00  had  a  iKipulation  of  84. 

Spencer,  William  B.,  soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Cata- 
houla parish.  La..  Feb.  5.  1833.  He  graduated  at  the  Centenary 
college  of  Louisiana  and  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  after  which  he  practiced  law  at  Harrisonburg.  La., 
from  1857  to  1861.  During  the  Civil  war  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  ;  was  elected  a  representati\e  to  the  44th  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  1874,  defeating  Frank  P.  Morey,  who  was  given  the  certifi- 
cate of  election,  but  his  seat  was  successfully  contested  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  took  his  seat  on!May  31,  1876,  and  served  until  Jan. 
8,  1877,  when  he  resigned. 

Spider,  a  post-station  in  tlie  southwestern  part  of  De  Soto  parish, 
3  miles  west  of  Trenton,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  7 
miles  southwest  of  Mansfield,  the  parish  seat. 

Springcreek,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Tangipahoa 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  R.  R.,  about  12 
miles  northeast  of  Amite,  the  parish  seat,  in  the  great  berry  district 
that  supplies  the  northern  markets  Avith  strawberries  and  earl}- 
vegetables,  hundreds  of  carloads  of  which  are  shipped  from  Spring- 
creek  anrl  the  nearby  towns  each  year. 

Springfield,  an  old'  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Livingston 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Xatalbany  river,  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  parish.  It  was  incorporated  as  early  as 
1838,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  seat  of  parochial  govern- 
ment, but  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the  location  and  in 
1887  the  parish  seat  was  changed  to,  Springville.  a  more  central 
location.  During  the  early  days  Springfield  was  an  important  trad- 
ing town,  but  with  the  removal  of  the  courthouse  it  lost  much  of 
its  commercial  importance.  Since  the  Brakcnridge  Railway  &: 
Navigation  company  has  built  a  railroad  to  Springfield  it  has  again 
become  a  center  of  trade  and  a  shipjMng  point  for  a  considerable 
district.  It  has  a  monev  order  postoffice  and  telegraph  station,  and 
in  1900  had  a  population  of  225. 

Springhill,  a  village  and  station  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Web- 
ster parish,  is  situated  on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R..  about 
27  miles  northwest  of  Minden.  the  pari.sh  scat.  It  is  the  shipping 
and  supply  town  for  the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish,  has  a 
money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  oflRces,  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  100. 

Springridge,  a   post-station    in    the   southwestern   part  of  Caddo 
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parish,  is  abcmt  8  miles  southwest  of  Keithville,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  and  about  17  miles  southwest  of  Shreveport,  the  par- 
ish seat.  It  is  situated  in  the  lumljer  district  east  of  the  Sabine 
river  and  in  I'.'OO  had  a  population  of  52. 

Springville,  the  parish  seat  of  Livingston  parish,  is  the  smallest 
town  in  the  state  to  be  thus  distinguished,  as  in  1900  it  reported 
a  population  of  only  50.  It  was  made  the  seat'  of  justice  in  18S7, 
being  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  exact  center  of  the  parish,  and 
was  at  first  called  Centerville.  Hammond  and  Ponchatoula  are 
the  nearest  railroad  stations.  Springville  has  a  postoffice  and  a 
general  store,  but  no  factories  of  any  kind. 

Stables,  a  post-hamlet  of  \'erni:in  parish,  is  situated  on  Dayou 
Castor,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  K.,  3  miles  southwest  of 
Leesville,  the  parish  seat. 

Stafford,  a  postoffice  of  Catahoula  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Ouachita  river,  about  10  miles  west  of  Florence,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station. 

Stafford,  Leroy  A.,  soldier,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  went  to  Virginia  in  1861  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  9th  Louisiana  volunteers,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Col.  Richard  Taylor  became  colonel,  and  took  part  in  the  Valley 
campaign  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  In  the  Seven  Days'  battles,  while 
Gen.  Taylor  was  disabled  and  after  the  death  of  Col.  Seymour, 
he  took  command  of  the  1st  Louisiana  brigade  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
continued  to  lead  it  during  the  campaign.  When  the  2nd  Louisiana 
brigade  was  organized  in  1862,  being  the  senior  colonel,  he  was 
placed  first  in  command,  and  served  in  this  capacity  at  Cedar  Run 
or  Slaughter's  mountain,  and  in  the  2nd  Manassas  campaign  he 
again  commanded  the  brigade.  After  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  foot.  After  this  battle  his  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hays'  brigade  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  Winchester  and  Gettysburg.  Early 
in  Oct.,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  2nd  Louisiana  brigade,  in  the  Stonewall  di- 
vision. Gen.  Stafford  coinmanded  this  brigade  during  the  Mine 
Run  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  led  it  into  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  in  ]\Iay,  1864.  In  this  terrible  conflict  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Stamboul,  a  post-station  in  the  southern  part  of  East  Carroll 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.,  about  12  miles  south  of  Lake  Providence,  the  parish  seat. 

Standard,  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
R.  R.,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Catahoula  parish,  has  a  money 
order  postoffice.  telegraph  station  and  express  office,  and  is  a  trad- 
ing center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Star,  a  post-handct  of  Plaquemines  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Xew  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  & 
Grand  Isle  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  south  of  Xew  Orleans.  It  is  a 
landing  on  the  river  and  the  shipping  point  for  a  fruit  district. 
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Starhill  is  a  money  order  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of 
\\'cst  I'eliciaiia  parish,  2  miles  northeast  of  Riddle,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  5  miles  east  of  St.  l-"rancis\  ille,  the  parish  seat. 
Its  population  in  1''00  was  45. 

Starks,  a  post-village  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Calcasieu  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  K.  R.,  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the 
great  pine  forest  between  the  Sabine  and  Calcasieu  rivers,  has  saw- 
mills, a  large  turpentine  plant,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Starns,  a  post-village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Li\-ingston  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Brakenridge  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion company,  about  12  miles  north  of  Springville,  the  parish  seat. 

State  Debt. — (See  Finances,  State.) 

State  Flag.— (See  Flag.) 

State  Library. —  (See  Libraries.) 

State  Museum.— Louisiana's  first  museum  was  established  by- 
legislative  enactment  on  July  15,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating, preserving  and  displaying  deposits  of  documents,  relics  of 
various  descriptions  and  other  exhibits  which  set  forth  the  natural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  state.  The  act  created  a  board  of 
curators  which  was  to  have  general  charge  of  the  institution,  and 
which  was  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  mayor  of  New- 
Orleans,  president  of  Tulane  university,  one  member  to  be  selected 
from  the  territory  north  of  the  Red  river,  one  from  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  river,  another  from  the  territory  east  of  the  same  river, 
and  three  members  from  each  of  the  following  organizations,  the 
Historical  society.  Historical  association,  the  Art  association  and 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  this  board  be  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  donations  which 
might  be  conferred  upon  the  state  for  museum  purposes.  The  idea 
of  a  state  museum,  to  be  located  in  New  Orleans,  originated  with 
James  S.  Zacharie,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  boaril  of 
curators.  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier  being  the  second. 

The  museum  as  it  exists  today  w-as  founded  by  virtue  of  Act 
No.  169,  of  July  11.  1906,  which  authorized  that  Louisiana's  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  then  in  Wash- 
ington Artillery  hall  in  New  Orleans,  be  utilized  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  state  museum  to  be  located  in  the  last  mentioned 
city.  This  legislative  enactment  further  provided  that  the  at?airs 
of  this  institution  should  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  a 
board  of  curators,  to  be  composed  of  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
governor,  for  terms  of  four  years  each,  from  the  following  organi- 
zations: two  froni  the  Louisiana  Historical  society;  one  each  from 
the  Louisiana  Historical.  New  Orleans  Art,  and  Naturalist  asso- 
ciations; one  from  the  Audubon  society  of  New  Orleans;  and  one 
eacli  from  the  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  industries.  The  governor  of 
tile  state,  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture and  immigration,  and  the  director  of  the  state  experiment 
station   were  to  serve  as  ex-ofticio  members  of  this  board.      The 
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present  board  is  coiistitntecl  as  folUnvs:  T.  P.  Thonipsoti.  presi- 
dent; Alcee  l-'ortier,  vice-president;  and  W.  (J.  Hart.  W.  D.  Gardi- 
ner, J.  IS.  Levert,  H.  L.  Gueydan,  F.  .M.  iNIillcr,  R.  S.  Cocks  and 
J.  W.  I'rankenbusli,  together  with  the  ex-officio  members  above 
mentioned.  Soon  after  its  organization  \V.  C.  Stnbbs  was  selected 
to  act  as  manager  and  treasurer,  and  Robert  Glenk  was  chosen  to 
act  as  secretary  and  custodian  of  the  museum.  This  institution  is 
now  situated  at  number  730  Carondelet  street,  where  convenient 
and  ready  access  to  it  is  had  from  the  Carondelet.  Henry  Clay,  An- 
nunciation and  Cohseum  street  car  lines,  and  the  doors  are  daily 
open  to  tiie  public  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  while 
by  virtue  of  the  act  which  created  the  museum  admission  thereto 
is  free.  Among  the  displays  which  vividly  portray  the  historical 
development  and  the  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  state 
are  the  following:  models  of  a  sugar  house,  rice  mill,  cotton-gin, 
cotton  seed  oil  machinery,  cane  field,  fine  and  attractive  exhibits 
of  the  mineral  and  forest  resources  and  natural  history,  specimens 
of  school  work  and  pictures  showing  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  state,  an  illustration  of  the  levee  system  employed  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  a  famous  portrait  of  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans, 
the  original  folio  edition  of  J.  J.  Audubon's  "American  Birds," 
mementoes  from  the  famous  musician,  Gottschalk,  portraits  of 
Louisiana.  French,  and  American  governors,  and  other  celebrities, 
and  the  Antommarchi  death-mask  of  Napoleon,  presented  by  Dr. 
Antommarchi  himself  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  1834. 

State  Normal  School,  located  at  Natchitoches,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  agency  maintained  by  the  state  for  the  training  of  white 
teachers.  The  general  assembly  provided  for  its  establishment  in 
1884,  when  the  sum  of  S6.000  annually  was  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port. This  sum  has  since  been  materiall}-  increased  and  is  further 
supplemented  by  a  donation  of  $3,000  annually  from  the  Peabody 
educational  fund.  The  location  of  the  school  was  thrown  open  to 
general  competition  and  the  most  liberal  inducements  were  of- 
fered by  Natchitoches.  The  parish  and  city  of  Natchitoches  pur- 
chased and  donated  to  the  state  100  acres  of  land,  including  a  good 
building  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  present  buildings  of  the  school,  6  in  number,  are  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  grounds,  about  a  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  town  of  Natchitoches.  They  stand 
upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  Cane  river,  one  of  the  chan- 
nels of  Red  river,  which  is  distant  3  miles.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  state.  The  school  is  lo- 
cated on  the  plateau,  where  the  pine  hills  verge  upon  the  alluvial 
lands  and  the  front  lawn  borders  on  Chaplin  lake,  a  sheet  of  water 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  original  board  of  administrators 
consisted  of  David  Pierson,  E.  E.  Buckner.  L.  Caspar!.  T.  P. 
Chaplin,  and  H.  B.  Walmsley — all  residents  of  Natchitoches. 
Among  the  distinguished  heads  of  the  institution  have  been  Ed- 
ward E.  Sheib.  Ph.  D..  of  Baltimore,  the  first  president;  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Bovd.  a  brilliant  ahnnnus  of  the  state  universitv.  for- 
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nicrlv  of  the  English  chair  of  that  institution,  Prof.  U.  C.  Caltl- 
\vell,'aii«-l  I'rof.  J.  !'>.  Aswell,  the  present  head  and  a  most  efficient 
cihicator  and  administrator.  The  institution  has  been  higiilv  pop- 
ular from  the  start  and  has  admirably  fulfilled  its  primary  function, 
tliat  of  supplying  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  to  the  commonwealth. 
Tlie  end  of  the  first  session  of  1885-6  saw  70  pupils  in  attendance, 
wliich  number  had  increased  to  170  at  the  end  of  the  3d  session, 
and  16  graduates  were  turned  out  during  this  early  period.  Said 
i'resident  Caldwell  in  his  report  of  Feb.  24,  1908:'  "The  attend- 
ance continues  a  steady  gain  from  year  to  year.  Last  year  there 
was  no  summer  term,  on  account  of  the  new  buildings  under  con- 
struction. But  two  summer  normal  schools,  of  4  and  8  weeks,  the 
former  for  second  and  third  grade  teachers,  and  the  latter  for  young 
people  who  had  never  taught,  were  held  in  place  of  the  regular 
summer  term.  The  enrolment  for  the  fractional  session  to  this 
date,  Feb.  24th,  is  the  largest  the  school  has  ever  had  for  that 
length  of  time.  Twenty-seven  trained  teachers  were  graduated  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  term,  Jan.  17,  this  year.  There  are  now  '&i 
candidates  for  graduation,  making  110  for  the  year."  The  school 
comprises  2  departments— the  normal,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
furnish  scholastic  and  pedagogical  training  for  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, and  the  practice  school,  in  which  methods  of  teaching  are 
exemplified,  and  in  which  the  normal  students  of  the  senior  class 
do  one  year  of  actual  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  training 
teachers.  Says  the  report  above  referred  to :  "The  model  school 
is  the  workshop  of  the  normal  school,  and  continues  to  serve  that 
purpose  admirably.  The  300  children  admitted  to  the  model  school 
get  the  best  training  that  skill  and  money  can  furnish.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  come  from  the  parish  of  Xatchitoches.  the 
remainder  from  all  parts  of  the  state."  The  old  normal  building, 
erected  in  the  summer  of  1895  at  a  cost  of  ?20,000,  has  recently 
been  fitted  up  as  dormitories.  A  new  normal  school  building,  for 
which  provision  was  made  by  the  general  assembly  in  1904  and 
1*06,  was  finished  and  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  It  is 
285  feet  long.  71  feet  wide,  with  4  floors,  and  contains  oi  class 
rooms,  6  cloak  rooms,  6  store  rooms  for  science  and  other  material, 
an  auditorium  accommodating  1,100  people,  2  engine  rooms,  2 
water  closet  rooms  and  a  swimming  pool  in  the  basement  and  a ' 
gymnasium  on  the  4th  fioor.  In  the  several  dormitories  provided 
l)y  tiie  institution  there  are  now  accommodations  for  about  600 
students.  A  central  heating  plant,  which  will  ultimately  serve  all 
6  buildings,  is  one  of  the  modern  improvements  installed.  The  full 
normal  course  covers  a  period  of  4  years,  each  session  being  divided 
into  2  terms  of  4  months  each.  Xew  normal  classes  are  organized 
at  tlie  beginning  of  each  term,  so  that  students  who  cannot  attend 
continuously  until  graduation,  may  attend  either  term  of  several 
successive  sessions,  until  they  complete  the  course  of  study.  Pro- 
\  ision  has  also  been  made  for  a  regular  summer  term.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  normal  course  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  another  in 
the  form  of  an  additional  year's  work  for  graduates  who  want  to 
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qualify  themselves  for  special  teaching,  either  as  high  scliool 
instructors  or  as- principals  antl  superintendents. 

State  Seal.— (See  Seal  of  State.) 

State  Seminary  of  Learning. —  (See   State   L'niversity. ) 

State  University,  A.  &  M.  College. — The  State  University  grew 
out  of  the  earlier  State  Seminary  of  Learning,  for  which  Congre-s 
had  made  generous  provision  in  various  lantl  grants.  It  will  he 
convenient  to  gi\-e  a  brief  sketch  of  the  last  named  institution  hv 
way  of  introduction.  For  the  encouragement  of  higher  education 
in  the  public-lantl  states  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  tiie 
general  government  to  reserve  from  sale  at  least  2  townships,  of 
23,040  acres  each,  said  lands  to  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  the 
seVeral  states  upon  their  admission  to  the  Union.  Whatever  sums 
were  then  realized  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  said  lands  were  to  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  on  which  the  state  was  to  pay  annual  intere-t. 
In  this  manner,  under  the  Congressional  acts  of  1806,  1811  and 
1827,  granting  certain  lands  "for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing," the  so-called  seminary  fund  was  created  in  Louisiana.  This 
endowment  was  suitably  recognized  by  the  state  constitution  of 
1845,  which  stated:  "All  mone}-s  arising  from  the  sales  which  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be  made  for 
the  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall  e\-er  be  made  diverting  said 
fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning."  In  1858  the  state  capitalized  these 
land  grants  and  issued  its  bonds  to  the  account  of  the  seminary 
fund  to  the  amount  of  8136,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  annual  interest. 
The  state  was  later  to  experience  the  further  generosity  of  the 
national  government  under  the  terms  of  the  Morrill  act  of  \Si<2, 
giving  rise  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  fund,  of  which  men- 
tion will  be  made  later. 

Education  had  not  prospered  under  the  fostering  hand  of  tlie 
state  during  the  beneficiary  period,  1806-1845,  and  the  legislature 
was  therefore'  disposed  to  proceed  slowly  in  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  seminary  of  learning.  The  committee  on  public  edu- 
cation reported  that  the  interest  on  the  seminary  fund  was  inade- 
quate in  1848,  and  the  legislature  contented  itself  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  a  site.  Nothing  definite 
resulted  until  1852,  when  the  legislature  finally  made  choice  of  the 
parish  of  Rapides  for  a  location.  A  coimnission,  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  composed  of  J.  P.  Davidson.  Henry  Jackson  and 
R.  H.  Sibley,  was  authorized  to  select  the  site.  These  gentlemen 
reported  that  they  had  fixed  upon  a  spot  in  the  pine  woods  within 
4  miles  of  Alexandria.  March  31.  1853.  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  superintendent  of  public  education  to  "purchase  from 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Williams  her  jjine  woods  seat,  situated  on  the  north  side 
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of  Red  ri\cr,  near  the  t(^\vn  'A  Alexandria,  in  the  ])arish  of  Ra])i(les, 
containing  438  acres  of  hinil."  'I'he  land  with  the  inipro\  enients 
was 'to  cost  not  to  exceed  i^o.iyo.  The  name  of  the  institntion 
tluis  founded  was  "The  Seminary  of  Learning  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,"  and  seven  trustees  were  pro\ided  for  to  administer  the 
^ame.  In  1S55  an  additional  sum  of  SLOUO  was  appropriated  to 
buy  80  acres  more  of  ground.  The  institution  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  March  14,  1855,  antl  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  7 
trustees,  who  were  to  be  ajipointed  b}'  the  governor,  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  legislature  ;  4  poor  students,  designated 
by  the  governor,  were  to  be  received  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict; and  the  institution  was  to  be  nonsectarian.  The  first  session 
of  the  institution  began  on  Jan.  2,  1860,  with  Col.  A\"illiam  T.  Sher- 
man as  the  first  superintendent.  The  spirit  of  militarism  which 
permeated  the  institution  is  shown  in  the  appointment  of  Col. 
Sherman.  His  first  report,  dated  April  2S.  1860,  states  "there  were 
5  professors,  71  cadets,  31  beneficiaries,  and  13  had  been  rejected, 
one  because  he  was  under  age  (15).  the  others  for  lack  of  prepara- 
tion," though  the  standard  of  admission  was  low. 

An  act  was  passed  on  March  14.  1860,  to  establish  a  central  state 
arsenal,  in  connection  with  the  seminary  corps  of  cadets,  who  were 
to  act  as  a  military  guard  for  the  arsenal.  The  superintendent  of 
the  seminary  was  made  ex-officio  ordnance  officer  of  the  state. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  carried  on  in  an  excellent  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  and  in  1860  the  legislature 
made  a  generous  appropriation  for  general  purposes,  besides  grant- 
ing $15,000  annually  for  2  years  to  support  the  beneficiary  cadets. 
The  work  of  the  school  was  suspended  from  June  30,  1861,  to  April 
1,  1862,  on  account  of  the  Civil  war.  Col.  William  E.  M.  Linfield 
succeeded  Col.  Sherman  as  superintendent  in  1861,  and  he  was  in 
turn  succeeded  in  1863  by  Prof.  \\'illiam  A.  Seay.  When  the  Red 
River  valley  suffered  invasion  by  the  Federal  troops  the  school 
was  again  suspended  on  April  23.  1863,  and  did  not  reopen  until 
Oct.  2,  1865.  Says  Fay :  "As  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  a 
great  loss  of  fixtures  and  the  like  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close 
all  that  was  left  of  the  seminary  was  the  bare  walls.  Gen.  Sher- 
man was  probably  the  cause  of  the  institution  escaping  thus  well, 
for  his  standing  request  to  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  military 
district  of  southern  Louisiana  was  to  spare  the  seminary.  He  also 
showed  himself  the  friend  of  the  institution  in  other  ways  after  the 
war.  Bad  as  the  condition  of  aftairs  was,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  seminary  would  reopen  Oct.  2,  1865.  To  run  the 
institution  till  an  appropriation  ct)uld  be  made  $20,000  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  governor,  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  1866,  an  act  was 
passed  recognizing  that  the  state  owed  interest  on  the  seminary 
fund  for  1863-1865  amounting  to  $25,800.  The  repayment  of  the 
borrowed  monev  was  directed.  $15,600  was  granted  for  the  fees 
and  maintenance  of  52  beneficiary  cadets,  at  .'^300  each,  $5,000  for 
repairs,  a  like  sum  for  apparatus,  and  $1,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses.     The    superintcixlent    "f    the    institution    was    Col.    D.    F. 
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r.oyd,  wlio  was  also  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  pro- 
fessor in  English  literature  and  the  ancient  languages,  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  labors  iiad  lain  before  the  war.  There  were 
four  other  professors,  but  one  of  these  was  not  on  duty  the  first 
year.  On  the  opening  day  there  were  only  4  matriculates.  The 
maximum  attendance  for  the  year  was  35."  After  the  seminarv 
resume<l  its  work  in  1865,  the  state  continued  to  make  generous 
provision  for  its  support,  though  for  several  years  the  largest  item 
in  the  appropriations  went  to  the  support  of  the  beneficiary  cadets. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  act  of  incorporation  called 
for  the  maintenance  of  4  indigent  students  from  each  of  the  4  con- 
gressional districts  then  e.xisting,  or  16  at  any  one  time,  who  might 
remain  for  4  years.  \\'hen  the  school  opened  in  1860.  this  number 
was  increased  to  1  for  each  parish  of  the  state,  or  48  in  all.  By 
1872  the  number  of  beneficiaries  had  increased  to  132,  each  of  whom 
was  entitled  to  a  yearly  stipend  of  S350,  which  required  an  appro- 
priation of  846,200.  Practically  the  only  return  exacted  by  the 
state  from  these  beneficiaries  was  the  obligation  to  teach  for  2 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  this  duty  was  more  often  dis- 
regarded than  not. 

The  state  seminary  continued  to  occupy  its  first  home  near  Alex- 
andria until  Oct.  15,  1869,  when  the  seminary  buildings  were 
burned,  though  most  of  the  cabinets  and  collections  were  saved. 
The  institution  was  then  moved  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  it  was 
offered  a  temporary  asylum  in  the  large  building  erected  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Here  it  promptly  resumed  work  on  Xov.  1,  1869. 
The  temporary  occupation  became  a  permanent  one  after  1871, 
when  the  state's  unfortunates  were  removed  to  other  quarters,  and 
here  it  was  domiciled  until  1886.  By  legislative  act.  approved 
March  16,  1870,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  "Louisi- 
ana State  University."  Prior  to  1870  the  sum  total  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  institution  by  the  state  was  $337,800,  exclusive 
of  certain  small  grants.  For  the  years  1870,  1871  and  1872  the 
state  granted  the  university  an  average  sum  of  about  S64,000. 
After  1872  the  state  ceased  its  appropriations  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  university  ^vas  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  These 
were  the  closing  years  of  the  bitter  reconstruction  period  when  the 
race  issue  was  dominant  in  politics.  The  university  persistently 
refused  to  admit  negroes  to  its  privileges,  and  the  legislature  con- 
sequently withdrew  its  support,  .\fter  1876,  when  the  educated 
and  property-holding  classes  regained  their  rightful  sway,  the  uni- 
versity resumed  its  sessions. 

The  .Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college,  in  conjunction  with 
which  the  state  university  began  its  revived  existence  on  Oct.  .■>, 
1877.  The  act  of  Congress  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  2,  1862,  granted 
to  each  state  an  area  of  land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  member 
of  its  representation  in  Congress  under  the  census  of  1860.  The 
period  in  whicli   the  states  were  re(|uired   to  express . their  accept- 
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aiicc  of  this  grant  was  extended  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  on 
account  of  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  war.  By  the  act  of 
Feb.  28,  1869,  Louisiana  accepted  lier  share  of  the  grant  and  a  Httle 
later  land  scrip  was  issued  covering  an  area  of  210,000  acres.  In 
1873  tlie  state  issued  its  bonds  for  $327,000,  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest,  to  pay  for  the  land.  This  gave  an  annual  income  of 
$19,620.  To  utilize  this  fund  the  legislature,  by  act  of  April  7, 
1874,  established  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college.  The 
act  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  site  in  one  of  the  country  parishes, 
as  no  part  of  the  Congressional  land  grant  could  be  used  for  farm 
or  buildings.  The  institution  was  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
control,  consisting  of  13  persons  as  follows:  The  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, chief  justice,  superintendent  of  public  education, 
and  9  men  appointed  by  the  governor.  There  was  to  be  no  distinc- 
tion in  race  or  color  in  the  admission  of  students,  which  was 
equivalent  to  setting  it  apart  for  the  use  of  negroes.  Though  the 
site  chosen  for  the  college  was  at  Chalmette,  below  New  Orleans, 
its  preliminary  work  was  carried  on  in  Xew  Orleans  until  1877. 
The  union  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  with  the 
Louisiana  state  university,  whicli  had  been  strongly  urged  by  many 
for  several  years,  was  eftected  by  legislative  act.  May  19,  1877, 
under  the  legal  title  of  "Louisiana  State  university  and  .Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  college."  Though  many  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  the  merger  at  the  time,  few  would  do  so  today,  in  view  of 
tlie  university's  vitality  and  usefulness,  its  growing  efficiency  and 
development  in  its  present  .beautiful  home.  The  same  problem  has 
arisen  in  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  resulting  some- 
times in  a  single  institution,  and  oftener  in  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools.  ^^lississippi  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of 
the  latter,  where  the  plan  of  separate  institutions  at  Oxford  and 
Starkville  has  worked  admirably:  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  a  fine  example  of  a  single  great  institution,  which  forms 
a  noble  crown  to  the  state's  broad  educational  system.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  question  of  union  was  hardly  settled  on  its  merits,  as  the 
need  for  retrenchment  in  the  state's  finances  was  a  most  urgent 
one,  and  it  was  cheaper  to  support  one  school  than  two.  The 
funds  of  both  institutions  arising  from  Federal  sources  alone 
amounted  in  1877  to  some  $20,000.  By  a  scaling  process  which  re- 
sulted in  a  diminution  of  both  the  principal  and  interest,  the  income 
from  these  funds  was  reduced  to  $14,555  in  1879.  Lest  the  culture 
studies  should  come  to  overshadow  the  polytechnic  features  of  the 
imited  institution,  for  which  some  fear  had  been  expressed,  the 
act  of  fusion  especially  provided  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
insti'uction.  Laboratories  and  workshops  were  equipped  and  the 
city  of  Baton  Rouge  granted  the  university  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  deaf  and  dumb  building  for  use  as  an  experimental  farm. 
Tile  joint  institution  now  took  on  new  life,  with  a  largely 
increased  faculty  and  attendance.  The  income  from  I-ederal 
sources  was  sui^plemented  by  a  state  appropriation  of  $10,000  an- 
nually,  as   provided   liy   the   constitution   of    1879.     Col.    David    F. 
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r.oyd,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  aiul  learned  educators  known  to 
the  state  was  president  of  the  university  until  Jan.,  1883.  Col. 
Boyd  served  with  distinction  during  the  war  under  "StonewaU" 
Jackson,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  he  was  active  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  old  seminary  of  learning.  It  was  largely  due  to 
'his  courage  and  perseverance  that  the  institution  was  preserved 
during  the  discouraging  transition  period  which  followed.  In  Jan., 
1883,  he  was  succeeded  by  Col.  William  I'reston  Johnston,  son  ot 
the  distinguished  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 
During  his  year's  incumbency  the  university  continued'  to  prosper. 
He  resigned  to  assume  charge  of  the  Tulane  university,  whose 
honored  head  he  was  for  many  years.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  the  eminent  mathematician,  James  ^^'.  Nicholson,  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  since 
1872.  Prof.  Nicholson  resigned  in  Jul}-,  18S4.  and  Col.  Boyd  again 
became  the  head  of  the  institution,  remaining  in  charge  until  his 
resignation  in  Dec.,  1886.  His  brother.  Prof.  T.  D.  Boyd,  of  the 
chair  of  English,  was  then  acting  president  for  a  short  period.  In 
the  summer  of  1888,  Prof.  Nicholson  was  again  appointed  presi- 
dent, and  upon  liis  resignation  in  1898.  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd.  In  addition  to  those  heretofore  mentioned,  the 
institution  has  had  many  other  eminent  men  in  its  faculty :  Raphael 
Semmes,  the  famous  commander  of  the  Alabama,  held  the  chair 
of  philosophy  for  a  time;  James  M.  Garnett.  the  brilliant  English 
scholar  and  writer,  held  for  a  short  time  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages; other  brilliant  names  are  Anthony  \allas,  a  mathematician 
of  note;  Cols.  Samuel  H.  Lockett  and  Richard  S.  AlcCulloch,  well 
known  scientists  and  engineers ;  Dr.  Mark  W.  Harrington,  for  some 
time  chief  of  the  C  S.  weather  bureau;  Richard  M.  Venable,  the 
able  Baltimore  jurist;  Dr.  John  R.  Page,  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  University  of  Virginia;  and  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  an 
English  scholar  of  note. 

The  university  moved  to  its  third  and  permanent  home  in  1886. 
In  July  of  that  year  Congress  granted  the  university  the  use  of 
the  extensive  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  military  garrison  and 
arsenal,  at  the  northern  end  of  Baton  Rouge.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Federal  troops  subsequent  to  the  election  of  1876,  the  bar- 
racks had  fallen  into  decay  and  the  state  was  obligated  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  use  them  only  for  educational  purposes,  and  return 
them  to  the  United  States  upon  demand.  The  L-shaped  grounds 
comprise  an  area  of  210  acres,  and  are  located  on  the  first  bluff 
above  the  gulf.  The  wide  portion,  with  an  area  of  53  acres  over-' 
looking  the  Mississippi  ri\er,  high  anil  well  drained,  is  the  univer- 
sity campus  proper,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  South.  Its  symmetrical  elms,  magnolias,  live 
oaks,  water  oaks  and  pecans,  and  its  well-kept  grass,  give  it  the 
ap{)earance  of  a  fine  park.  Historic  associations  cluster  about  this 
spot,  wliich  has  been  the  successive  strDUghold,  coveted  by  all,  of 
France,  luigland,  Spain  and  America.  The  narrow  portion  of  the 
grounds,  intersectcil  b}-  a  lake  and  reaching  l)ack  a  mile  from  the 
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river,  is  used  for  agricultural  ami  expcriuicutal  purposes.  The  older 
jjroup  ut  uni\ersity  buildings  is  ranged  around  4  sides  of  a  penta- 
gon, uitli  the  open  side  toward  the  .Misssisippi  river  on  the  west. 
These  buildings,  known  as  the  pentagon  group,  are  long  and  nar- 
Tow,  two  stories  high,  lined  on  the  longer  sides  with  Doric  columns, 
and  wide  galleries.  They  are  used  mainly  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses, but  many  of  the  departments  are  also  quartered  in  them. 
Special  appropriations  by  the  state  and  private  donations  have 
added  many  new  buildings,  until  now  there  are  34  in  all.  An 
electric  plant  has  been  installed  which  gives  light  to  the  buildings 
and  grounds  and  power  to  the  laboratories  and  workshops.  Among 
the  handsome  buildings  erected  by  public  spirited  citizens,  are  the 
university  assembly  hall  and  auditorium,  the  gift  of  William  Garig 
of  Baton  Rouge;  Hill  memorial  library,  donated  by  John  Hill  of 
West  15aton  Rouge,  in  memory  of  his  son.  John  Hill,  Jr..  who 
graduated  at  the  university  in  1873,  and  served  as  one  of  the  super- 
visors until  his  death  in  1893:  and  the  beautiful  Alumni  memorial 
hall,  which  is  an  offering  of  love  from  the  alumni  of  the  univer- 
sity. Heard  hall,  Robertson  hall,  and  several  substantial  buildings 
in  the  agricultural  and  experiment  station  group  are  also  recent 
additions.  The  nourishing  center  of  all  departments  of  instruction 
is  the  Hill  memorial  library,  which  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
quadrangle.  This  is  a  handsome  2-story  brick  building,  the  first 
floor  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  newly  established  depart- 
ment of  law,  while  the  second  floor  embraces  a  reading  room,  a 
reference  room  and  stock  room,  and  is  the  home  of  the  library 
proper.  Here  are  gathered  over  23,000  volumes  and  an  excellent 
list  of  selected  periodicals  for  departmental  and  general  re.aders. 

The  state  ceased  to  appoint  beneficiary  students  after  1872  and 
all  appropriations  for  their  support  ceased  at  the  same  time.  By 
the  act  of  July  8,  1886,  the  system  was  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
when  the  legislature  authorized  the  police  juries  of  each  parish  to 
appoint  1  beneficiary  cadet  and  grant  from  the  parish  treasury 
9230  annually  for  his  maintenance,  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  being 
permitted  to  appoint  17.  or  1  from  each  ward. 

I'nder  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  bill,  approved  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  March  2,  1887,  Louisiana,  in  common  with  the 
other  states  which  established  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges under  the  terms  of  the  Congressional  act  of  July  2,  1862,  has 
received  since  1887  from  the  Federal  treasury  S15.000  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  bill  3  experiment 
stations  have  been  e?ta])lished  in  connection  with  the  university. 
One  is  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  university  land;  1  at  Audubon 
l)ark.  Xew  Orleans,  on  land  leased  from  the  park  commission;  and 
1  at  Calhoun,  Ouachita  parish,  on  land  belonging  to  the  university, 
the  site  being  a  gift  from  the  parish.  The  director  of  the  stations 
is  Prof.  W.  R.  Dodson.  and  they  are  doing  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able work  of  the  miivcrsity  at  the  present  time.  While  they  are 
closelv  atfiliated  with  the  agricultural  college,  thev  have  their  own 
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indepeiKleiit  orsanizaticn  and  emlownicnt.  The  unixcrsity  has  alsu 
received  anmially  since  1S''0  frnni  the  l''ederal  treasury  its  pro  rata 
(witlt  the  Southern  University  in  Xew  Orleans)  of  :?15,0U0,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  $1,000  for  10  years — thereafter  to  be  a  tixe<l 
annual  sum  of  $25,000 — "to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanical  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  economic  science."  Dy 
the  state  constitution  of  1898,  the  annual  income  of  the  university 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  was  raised  to  $15,000,  whici; 
has  been  materially  augmented  by  special  appropriations  for  new 
buildings,  repairs,  insurance,  etc.  The  constitution  has  been 
amended  so  that  there  is  now  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  support.  Tuition  is 
absolutely  free  to  all  residents  of  Louisiana,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  describe  in  detail 
some  of  the  museums  and  scientific  collections  of  the  university. 
These  embrace  excellent  cabinets  relating  to  botany,  geolog}-, 
zoology,  natural  histor_\-,  archaeology,  ethnologj-,  and  allied 
branches  of  science.  They  include  some  extremely  valuable  pri- 
vate collections  obtained  by  ptirchase  and  by  private  donation, 
such  as  the  Ames  museum  of  natural  history  and  curiosities,  the 
W'ailes  collection  of  geology  and  paleontology,  the  Hall  collection, 
the  Kevins  collection,  and  the  Xewton  Richards  collection  of  build- 
ing and  ornamental  stones.  These  museums  and  collections  are 
being  constantly  added  to  by  purchase  and  by  gift  through  the 
labors  of  professors  engaged  upon  the  topographical,  geological, 
botanical  and  zoological  surveys  of  the  state. 

The  Louisiana  state  universit}-  and  A.  and  ^I.  college  aims  to 
provide  a  university  where  the  highest  education  will  be  in  reach 
of  the  youth  of  the  state,  and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  where  a  liberal  and  practical  education  will  be  afforded 
to  those  whose  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of  an  industrial  career.  Its 
charter  requires  it  '"to  become  an  institution  of  learning,  in  the 
broadest  and  highest  sense,  where  literature,  science  and  all  the 
arts  may  be  taught,"  and  that  "it  shall  provide  general  instruction 
for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military 
science  and  art,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and 
navigation."  It  is  believed  that  the  present  curriculum  fairly  well 
satisfies  these  broad  requirements.  It  is  sending  out  students  well 
trained  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  various  business 
and  professional  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  a  trained  corps  of 
technically  educated  young  men,  the  product  of  its  agricultural, 
mechanical,  engineering  and  sugar  school  courses.  Through  its 
military  department  alone,  hunclreds  of  boys  are  being  trained  in 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  physical  exercise,  and  ])rcpared 
for  intelligent  militar\-  service  in  case  of  need.  The  work  of  the 
uni\-ersity  is  organized  into  some  20  odd  departments  of  instruction, 
systematically  grouiieil.  There' are  11  regular  courses  of  study, 
as    follows:      The   agricultural,    mechanical    engineering,    electrical 
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engineeriiiLT,  civil  cnj^inccriiiL,',  sugar  engiiu'ering,  prcnieflical,  gen- 
eral s^ciciice,  cuininercial,  philosi  >pliy  and  education.  Latiu-scieuce, 
and  literary.  These  courses  are  designed  to  be  parallel  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  training  and  instruction  afforded.  Besides 
the  regular  courses,  the  law  department,  recently  created,  offers  a 
professional  course  of  2  years ;  the  school  of  agriculture,  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1907,  oft'ers  a  2-years'  course  to  students  unprepared  for 
the  regular  college  course,  and  also  a  short  course  in  agriculture 
of  10  weeks  length,  embracing  subjects  most  directly  bearing  on 
practical  farm  work.  Graduate  courses  of  1  and  2  years  are  also 
open  to  resident  graduates  of  the  university,  or  to  graduates  of 
any  institution  of  equal  rank. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ( B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  any 
student  who  completes  either  the  agricultural,  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering, the  civil  engineering,  the  electrical  engineering,  the  sugar 
engineering,  the  general  science,  or  the  premedical  course;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  is  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  completes  the  Latin-science,  the  literary,  the  commercial,  or 
the  philosophy  and  education  course;  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  completes  the 
law  course;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (^L  S.)  is  conferred 
after  1  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  agricultural,  general  science. 
electrical  engineering,  or  the  sugar  course ;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  (^L  A.),  after  a  similar  term  of  study  in  the  Latin-science, 
literary,  commercial,  or  philosophy  and  education  course:  and  the 
degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer  ( ^L  E.)  and  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.), 
after  2  years  of  graduate  study  in  the  mechanical  and  civil  engineer- 
ing courses,  respectively. 

A  recent  report  of  President  Boyd  thus  describes  the  work  of 
the  3  experiment  stations:  "The  state  station.  Baton  Rouge,  car- 
ries on  investigations  along  many  lines  of  practical  and  scientific 
agriculture.  The  veterinary  department  was  organized  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations.  The  result  of  many 
3'ears  of  observation  and  research  are  available  for  use  in  teaching 
and  correspondence.  The  head  of  the  department  devotes  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  university,  and  the  remainder 
to  investigation,  publishing  reports  of  experiments,  correspondence, 
and  public  lectures.  The  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acc|uainted  with  methods  of  investigation,  and  they  take  part  in 
demonstration  work,  and  work  that  is  done  gratuitously  for  the 
public,  such  as  immunizing  cattle  from  Texas  fever,  surgical  oper- 
ations on  animals,  etc.  During  the  past  year  an  assistant  in  this 
department  was  added  to  the  station  staff".  He  will  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  investigation  of  animal  diseases.  The  laboratory  in 
which  this  work  is  carried  on  will  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
observation  of  interested  students. 

"The  horticultural  dejiartment  was  established  when  the  experi- 
ment station  was  organized,  and  has  carried  on  continuously  ex- 
periments in  testing  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fertilizers 
as  applied    to   fruits   and    vegetables,    importation   of   new   or   rare 
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plants,  etc.  In  this  way  results  have  been  secured  for  a  long  series 
of.  years  that  attord  relialile  data  for  general  deductions. 

■"The  department  of  plant  pathology  was  organized  during  the 
past  year.  The  entire  time  of  the  head  of  the  department  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  particularly  the  diseases  of 
cotton,  cane  and  rice. 

"The  farm  department  has  continued  many  of  the  lines  of  work 
previously  inaugurated.  The  work  of  feeding  for  the  production 
of  beef  and  pork  has  been  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  pre- 
viously, and  the  past  year  a  silo  was  constructed  and  tlie  ensilage 
of  difTerent  crops  successfully  utilized  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle. 
The  agricultural  students  make  trips  to  the  farm,  which  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods 
of  applying  fertilizers,  mi.xing  fertilizers  to  prescribed  formulae. 
results  obtained  in  harvest,  etc.  They  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  varieties  of  standard  crops,  methods  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, etc.    The  station  has  most  of  the  modern  machinery  used 

on   a  farm   devoted  to  diversified   farming The   farm  has 

good  types  of  Angus  and  Hereford  cattle,  some  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  hogs,  and.  in  the  future,  will  have  additional  animals 
for  experiment  and  demonstration. 

"The  fertilizer  and  feed-stuff  department  is  now  located  at 
Baton  Rouge.  This  department  is  charged  with  the  analysis  of  all 
the  samples  of  fertilizers,  Paris  green,  and  feed  stuff's  secured  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Six  to  seven 
men  are  employed  in  this  work. 

"The  sugar  station,  Audubon  park,  Xew  Orleans,  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  problems  of  the  production  of  cane  and  its  manufac- 
ture into  sugar.  The  investigations  cover  a  large  field  of  research, 
and  are  productive  of  much  good.  The  4th  and  5th  year  sugar  men 
spend  the  grinding  season  at  this  station.  They  assist  in  running 
the  sugar-house,  as  well  as  in  chemical  control  of  all  operations. 
The  station  devotes  considerable  attention  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  station  has  a  great  many  visitors,  and  is  constantly  giving 
out  helpful  information  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  subjects. 

"The  North  Louisiana  station,  Calhoun,  is  devoted  to  problems 
of  general  interest  that  confront  the  hill  farmer:  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  etc.  The  station  is  investigating  the  growing  of  fruit  and 
truck  for  market.  The  scientific  men  of  all  the  stations  aid  in  the 
farmers'  institute  work,  and  thus  bring  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments before  the  people,  many  of  whom  do  not  carefully  read  the 
published  results. 

"The  geological  survey  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  the  experiment  stations.  The  results  of  the  survey  have 
already  been  of  much  value  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources." 

No  feature  of  the  university  is  perhaps  of  more  practical  value 
than  the  work  of  the  .\udubon  sugar  school.  The  work  of  this 
school  was  formerlv  carried  on  at  the  sugar  experiment  station, 
Audubon  park.  New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  \\'illiam 
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C.  Stubbs,  but  was  removed  to  Ikiton  Rouge  in  1897,  where  tlie 
work  at  the  unixersity  has  been  eousiderably  amplihod.  The  school 
offers  better  training  for  experts  in  the  growing  and  manufacture 
of  sugar  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Its  grad- 
uates are  prepared  to  assume  the  management  of  large  factories, 
iniderstaiul  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  cane,  how  to  har- 
vest it  and  extract  its  juices,  and  then  to  manufacture  it  by  the 
most  approved  processes.  Thorough  instruction  is  offered  along 
the  lines  of  mechanics,  chemistr_\-,  sugarmaking,  drawing,  and  agri- 
culture. Upon  the  completion  of  the  first  3  years  of  the  sugar 
course,  the  sugar  school  has  arranged  a  2  years'  ad\'anced  course 
in  the  above  departments.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  to  such 
students  as  are  unable  to  complete  the  full  course,  in  which  they 
are  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  sugar  growing  and 
manufacture. 

The  student  body  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  whole 
state,  and  there  are  in  addition  man}-  students  from  other  states, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  size  and  representative 
composition  of  this  student  body  enhance  the  value  of  associations 
and  friendships  formed  therein,  and  the  institution  justly  prides 
itself  on  the  admirable  student  esprit  de  corps  which  obtains.  The 
university  has  accomplished  much  for  the  state  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  accomplish  much  more 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Stay,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Grant  parish,  is  lo- 
cated about  3  miles  south  of  Bentley,  the  nearest  railroad  town  and 
15  miles  east  of  Colfax,  the  parish  seat. 

Steamboats. — It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  under  the  titles 
"Early  River  Commerce"  and  "Rivermen,"  that  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  steamboats  on  the  western  waters  the  chief  means  of 
transportation  thereon  consisted  of  keel-boats,  barges  and  flatboats. 
Whether  steam  could  be  employed  on  western  rivers  was  a  mooted 
question.  Its  success  between  Xew  York  and  .\lbany  on  the  Hud- 
son river  Vas  only  partially  demonstrated,  when  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  a  steamboat  be  built  at  Pittsburg,  to  conduct  the 
trade  between  Natchez  and  Xew  Orleans.  After  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  waters  to  be  navigated,  as  an  important  prelim- 
inary to  starting  the  work,  and  a  highly  favorable  report  ha\ing 
been  rendered,  Nicholas  J-  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  was  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  the  boat  and  engine,  while  his. partners  in 
the  undertaking,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton,  were 
to  supply  the  necessary  capital.  In  1810  Roosevelt  arrived  in 
Pittsburg  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  first  steamboat  e\-er 
launched  on  western  waters.  The  plan  of  the  boat  was  furnished 
by  Robert  Fulton.  It  was  to  be  116  feet  in  lengtli  and  20  feet 
beam.  The  engine  was  to  have  a  34-inch  cylinder,  with  boiler  and 
other  parts  in  proportion.  Men  were  sent  into  the  forest  to  ob- 
tain the  boat's  timbers. 

The  puljlication  known  as  the  Pittsburg  "Navigator,"  of  1811, 
makes  this  imitjue  conmient  on  the  intention  and  purpose  of  I'ulton 
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and  Livingston:  "There  is  now  on  foot  a  new  method  of  navi- 
gating our  western  waters,  iiarticidarly  the  Ohio  and  .Mississippi 
rivers.  This  is  with  boats  propelled  by  the  power  of  steam.  This 
plan  has  been  carried  into  successful  operation  on  the  Hudson 
river  at  New  York,  and  on  the  Delaware  between  New  Castle 
and  Ikirlington.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  one  on  the  Hudson 
goes  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against  wind  and  tide  on 
her  route  between  Xew  York  and  Albany,  and  frequently  with 
500  passengers  on  board.  From  these  successful  e.xperinients 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  plan  succeeding  on  our  western 
waters,  and  pro\-ing  of  immense  advantage  to  the  commerce  of 
our  country.  A  Mr.  Rosewalt.  a  gentleman  of  enterprise,  and  wlio 
is  acting  it  is  said  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston of  Xew  York,  has  a  boat  of  this  kind  now  on  the  stocks  at 
Pittsburgh,  of  138  feet  keel,  calculated  lor  300  or  400  tons  burden. 
And  there  is  one  building  at  Frankfort.  Ky.,  by  citizens  who  v^-ill 
no  doubt  push  the  enterprise.  It  will  be  a  novel  sight,  and  as 
pleasing  as  novel,  to  see  a  huge  boat  working  her  way  up  the 
windings  of  the  Ohio,  without  the  appearance  of  sail,  oar,  pole,  or 
any  manual  labor  about  her — moving  within  the  secret  of  her  own 
wonderful  mechanism,  and  propelled  by  power  undiscoverable." 

This  pioneer  steamboat  of  the  west  was  christened  the  Xew 
Orleans,  and  after  making  the  descent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
as  far  as  Xatchez,  she  there  landed  in  Dec,  1811,  took  on  lading 
and  passengers  for  the  first  time,  and  then  continued  her  journey 
to  Xew  Orleans,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  Jan.  12,  1812.  Cont- 
manded  by  Capt.  Baker  she  shortly  after  ascended  the  river  to 
Xatchez,  and  commenting  on  this  first  up-stream  trip  the  Louisiana 
Advertiser  was  enabled  to  state  that  "she  can  stem  the  current  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour;  she  went  from  the  city  of  Houma,  7S 
miles,  in  23  hours."  She  continued  to  run  as  a  packet  between 
Xew  Orleans  and  Xatchez  for  more  than  a  year,  when  she  met  with 
the  misfortune  of  being  wrecked  upon  a  snag  near  Baton  Rouge. 
The  "Xavigator"  wrote  of  her,  "her  accommodations  are.  good,  and 
her  passengers  generally  numerous ;  seldom  less  than  10  to  20  from 
Natchez,  at  18  dollars  a  head,  and  when  she  starts  from  Xew 
Orleans,  generally  from  30  to  50,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  80 
passengers,  at  25  dollars  each  to  Xatchez.  The  boat's  receipts 
for  freight  upwards,  has  a\"eraged  the  last  year  700  dollars,  pas- 
sage money  S900 — downwards  §300  freight,  S500  for  passengers. 
She  performs  13  trips  in  the  vear,  which  at  S2.400  per  trip,  amounts 
to  ?31,200." 

In  the  years  that  fi •Unwed,  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rapidly  multiplied.  Sharfs  History  of  St.  Louis  gives  a  long 
list  of  60  pioneer  steamboats,  built  for  the  trade  on  the  western 
waters,  prior  to  the  year  1820.  The  great  majorit}-  of  these  were 
built  for  the  Xew  Orleans  and  Louisville  trade,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  they  were  built  at  widely  distant  points,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  Pittsburg  to  Xew  t)rleans.  Still  another  inter- 
esting  fact   is   the   large   number  of  persons   who   were   willing  to 
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embark  their  capital  in  tlie  now  enterprise,  few  names  reappearing 
as  owners  in  any  two  boats.  l-"ulton  and  Li\ingston.  who  built 
"the  New  Orleans,  did  not  long  continue  in  the  business  after  the 
courts  refused  to  confirm  the  monopoly  they  claimed,  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  navigate  tlie  .Mississippi  for  a  term  of  25  years. 

The  second  steamboat  built  was  the  "Comet"  of  25  tons,  owned 
by  Samuel  Smith  and  constructed  at  Pittsburg  by  Daniel  French. 
The  little  boat  made  a  voyage  to  Louisville  in  1813,  and  to  New 
Orleans  in  1814.  She  then  made  two  trips  to  Natchez,  when  she 
was  sold  and  her  engine  was  put  into  a  plantation  where  it  was 
used  to  drive  a  cotton-gin.  Her  time,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Natchez,  a  distance  of  285  miles,  was  5  days  and  10  hours,  which 
was  then  considered  a  remarkable  run.  The  third  steamboat, 
built  like  the  two  earlier  ones  at  Pittsburg,  was  the  "X'esuvius," 
of  340  tons.  She  was  built  by  Robert  Fulton  and  owned  by  a 
company  of  men  residing  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  Untler 
the  command  of  Capt.  John  De  Hart  she  first  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  May  16,  1814,  and  was  the  first  boat  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  the  Mississippi  above  Natchez.  She  started  from  New 
Orleans  for  Louisville,  June  1,  1814,  and  grounded  on  a  bar  700 
miles  up  the  river,  where  she  lay  until  December,  when  the  river 
rose  and  floated  her  oft.  She  then  returned  to  New  Orleans,  arriv- 
ing in  time  to  be  pressed  into  service  by  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was 
then  repelling  the  British  invasion.  She  afterwards  ran  as  a  packet 
between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  then  entered  the  Louisville 
trade,  and  was  finally  libeled  by  her  commander  and  sold  at  public 
auction  in  1819.  The  fourth  steamboat  was  the  "Enterprise,"  of 
45  tons,  built  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  by  Daniel  French,  under  a  L'.  S. 
patent  granted  to  him  in  1809.  She  arrived  at  New  Orleans  Dec. 
14,  1814,  Capt.  H.  'SI.  Shreve,  and  was  employed  by  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  work  of  transporting  troops  and  military  stores  for  the 
defense  of  the  city,  being  the  first  steamboat  ever  used  on  western 
waters  to  expedite  military  movements  for  the  national  defense. 
In  May,  1817,  she  left  New  Orleans  for  Pittsburg,  and  arrived  at 
Shippingport  on  the  30th,  25  days  out.  being  the  first  steamboat 
that  ever  arrived  at  that  port  from  New  Orleans.  As  a  result  of 
this  voyage  New  Orleans  was  now  brought  2  months  nearer  Pitts- 
burg, and  Capt.  Shre\e  of  the  Enterprise  was  acknowledged  the 
father  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Enterprise 
also  shortened  the  time  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez  by  almost 
a  day,  the  "Comet's"  time  of  5  days  and  10  hours  being  reduced 
to  4  days,  11  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  fifth  steamboat  was  the 
"Aetna,"  340  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg  and  owned  by  the  same  com- 
pany as  the  "\"esuvius."  She  made  h.er  first  voyage  to  New  Or- 
leans in  1815.  arriving  at  that  port  April  25.  under  command  of 
Capt.  R.  De  Hart,  and  then  also  entered  the  Natchez  trade.  She 
later  made  6  trips  to  Louisville  commanded  by  the  same  officer. 
The  sixth  steamboat  was  the  "Zebulon  M.  Pike,"  built  b\-  Mr. 
Prentice,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  in  1815.  She  first  arrived  at  New 
Orleans   Oct.   2,    1816,   Capt.    Bcnj.    Borth,   and   deserves   especial 
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mention  as  the  first  boat  which  ascended  the  ilississippi  al)ovc  tlic 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  tlie  first  to  touch  at  St.  Louis.  The 
seventh  boat  was  the  "Dispatch,"  25  tons,  built  at  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  by  the  owners  of  the  "Enterprise."  The  eighth  boat  was  the 
"Bufifalo,"  300  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrol)e, 
St.,  the  distinguished  architect  of  the  natiLmal  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  "Washington,"  400  tons,  a  two-decker  built  at 
Wheeling,  made  the  round  trip  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans 
twice  in  1816-17,  and  first  convinced  the  still  skeptical  pul)lic  that 
steamboat  navigation  would  succeed  on  western  waters.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  ^I.  Shreve  and  first  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  Oct.  7,  1816.  The  time  consumed  during  her  second  round 
trip  between  Louisville  and  Xew  Orleans  was  only  45  days,  which 
opened  a  new  era  to  western  commerce.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  other  pioneer  steamboats  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Xew 
Orleans  prior  to  July,  1818:  "Franklin,"  Capt.  E.  Young;  "Con- 
stftution,"  Capt.  R.  P.  Guiard  ;  "Harriett,"  Capt.  L  Armitage ;  "Ken- 
tucky," Capt.  B.  Bosworth  ;  "James  Monroe,"  Capt.  J.  A.  Palfrey; 
"George  Madison,"  Capt.  J.  A.  Holton;  "Vesta,"  Capt.  J.  Shackle- 
ford  ;  "Gov.  Shelby,"  Capt.  John  T.  Gray  ;  "Gen.  Jackson,"  Capt. 
D.  Whiting;  "Cincinnati,"  Capt.  C.  Paxon  ;  "Ohio,"  Capt.  H.  M. 
Shreve;  "Napoleon,"  Capt.  J.  Gregg;  "Eagle,"  Capt.  N.   Berthond. 

Prior  to  1818  the  steamboats  were  chiefly  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  freight,  and  possessed  few  conveniences  for  passengers. 
These  first  boats  were  built  after  the  models  of  ships,  with  deep 
holds ;  had  low  pressure  engines  and  heavy  machinery,  were  use- 
less in  low  water,  and  very  hard  to  propel  against  the  current. 
"In  order  to  attain  greater  speed,  the  builders  soon  made  the  boats 
long  and  narrow,  but  it  was  not  until  they  came  to  the  decision 
that  boats  would  run  faster  on  the  water  than  in  it  and  began 
making  them  flat  and  broad,  that  they  finally  got  a  boat  capable 
of  carrying  1,000  tons,  when  drawing  only  4  feet,  and  when  empty 
2y2  feet.  Then  with  a  high  jjressure  engine  at  each  wheel  they 
could  make  unprecedented  speed.  Although  the  price  of  passage 
did  not  exceed  hotel  rates,  more  bountifully  filled  tables  were  not 
to  be  found  on  land  and  tliC  boats  were  mar\-els  of  splendor  in  their 
appointments.  The  chief  improvement  made  in  the  river  steam- 
boats was  in  placing  one  large  wheel  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  en- 
tirely behind  the  hulk  and  with  long  paddles  the  full  length  of  the 
beam,  operated  by  double  engines  and  quartering  cranks."  (His- 
toric Highways,  Hulbert.)  The  "General  Pike,"  built  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1818,  was  the  first  steamboat  on  western  waters  built  for 
the  exclusive  convenience  of  passengers.  Her  accommodations  were 
ample,  her  apartments  spacious  and  convenient.  She  measured 
100  feet  keel,  25  feet  beam,  and  drew  only  39  inches  of  water.  Her 
cabin  was  40  feet  in  length  and  25  feet  wide.  At  one  end  were  6 
staterooms,  at  the  other  8.  Between  the  2  staterooms  was  a  saloon 
40  by  18  feet,  large  enough  for  100  passengers. 

Before  the  year  1830  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rix'crs  became  lit- 
erally covered  with  steamboat  fleets  and  they  soon  became  a  com- 
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mon  sight  on  every  deep  tributary  of  these  streams.  .  In  1834  the 
number  of  steamboats  on  western  waters  was  230,  and  in  1844, 
450.  Their  average  burden  was  200  tons  each,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  90,000  tons,  which  at  $80  per  ton  was  $7,200,000.  By^he 
official  returns  of  1842  it  apjjcars  that  the  whole  steamboat  toimage 
of  the  United  States  was  218,'>94  tons,  divided  as  follows:  South- 
west, 126,278;  Northwest,  17,652;  Seaboard,  76,064.  From  which 
it  appears  that  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  West,  and  more  than 
one-half  to  the  Soutliwest.  The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  (1842)  exceeded  by  40,000  tons  the  entire  steamboat 
tonnage  of  Great  Pjritain  (1834).  During  the  decade  1840-50  the 
river  steamers  began  to  assume  the  colossal  proportions  and  per- 
fection of  equipment  which  entitled  them  to  the  designation  of 
floating  palaces.  Many  of  the  finest  and  largest  boats  of  this  ante- 
bellum period  were  built  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  illustrate  their  great 
carrying  capacity,  in  Jan..  1846,  the  magnificent  steamboat  "Maria," 
from  St.  Louis,  arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  with  a  record  cargo  of 
4,058  bales  of  cotton.  Even  today,  when  the  relative  importance 
and  glory  of  the  river  traffic  has  waned,  the  steamboats  of  the 
Mississippi  retain  many  of  their  distinctive  points  of  e.xcellence. 
A  trip  upon  the  small  ones  is  -Still  a  delight,  while  the  fortunate 
occupant  of  a  state-room  on  one  of  the  great  floating  palaces  ply- 
ing between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  is  furnished 
with  every  convenience  and  luxury  of  a  first  class  hotel ;  especially 
have  the  stewards  on  these  boats  maintained  their  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  providing  an  unexcelled  table  d'hote.  The  dust,  noise 
and  cramped  conditions  incident  to  railroad  travel  are  entirely 
ai)sent.  and  in  the  handsomely  appointed  saloons  extending  the 
entire  length  of  these  vessels,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  From  the  decks  may  be  viewed  the  ever 
changing  and  beautiful  panorama  of  the  river  scenery,  while  the 
numerous  stops  at  the  various  towns  and  landings  lend  interest  and 
variety  to  the  voyage.  To  one  descending  the  lower  Alississippi 
by  steamboat  for  the  first  time,  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
region  is  a  constant  revelation.  The  population  on  both  sides  is 
so  dense  as  to  form  almost  a  continuous  town,  and  stretching  back 
into  the  interior,  one  can  view  the  highly  cultivated,  rich  alluvial 
lands,  one  long  procession  of  fertile  plantations,  growing  sugar- 
cane, rice,  corn  and  tobacco.  From  the  occasional  bluffs  thriving 
cities  look  down  upon  you.  while  scores  of  little  cities  are  safely 
ensconced  beneath  you.  protected  by  the  great  levee  embankments, 
and  so-  far  below  the  decks  of  the  steamer  as  to  afford  an  intimate 
view  of  the  life  going  on  within  them. 

-Xscending  the  river  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  the 
scenery  is  less  picturesque,  but  is  sufficiently  varied  and  attractive. 
Passing  througli  the  Jetties,  "the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  of 
the  age.  and  by  Port  Eads.  built  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  country, 
neither  land  nor  water,  hut  a  mixture  of  both."  one  passes  for  20 
miles  lietween  shores  which  are  little  more  than  narrow  strips  of 
mud,  separating  the  river  from  the  waters  of  the  gulf.     ".As  you 
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ascend  Iiighcr  you  pass  tlic  quarantine  station,  and  Forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson,  which  protected  Xew  (Jrieaiis  a,c;ainst  the  Federal 
fleet  for  several  months,  but  were  finally  passed  by  Farragut,  and 
the  city  captured.  Alcove  this  is  Lluras  settlement,  with  its  acres 
of  orange  groves,  the  finest  and  handsomest  in  the  state,  W(jrth 
from  $500  to  SI, 000  an  acre.  Then  comes  the  rice  country,  around 
Point  a  la  Hache,  with  hundreds  of  small  farms,  managed  b\- 
Creole  farmers;  the  grandest -sugar  plantations  in  the  state,  whicli 
make  Plaquemine  parish  the  sugar  bowl  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
distance  is  the  Crescent  City,  never  looking  more  beautiful  than 
when  thus  seen  from  the  river,  its  long  front  of  12  miles,  full  of 
steamers  and  ships,  and  barks  of  every  nation.  As  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  is  that  directly  on  tiie  river,  and  it  falls  as  you  go 
towards  the  lake,  you  can  look  down  from  your  vessel  upon  the 
streets  and  avenues.  A  river  parade  shows  you  the  entire  city, 
for  New  Orleans  clings  to  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  narrow  fringe 
along  that  river,  seldom  running  back  over  one  or  two  miles.  You 
pass  the  battle  ground  of  Xew  Orleans,  the  Jackson  monument, 
the  Chalmette  national  cemeteries,  the  slaughter-house,  U.  S.  bar- 
racks, Jackson  Square,  the  cathedral.  Canal  street,  all  the  railroad 
depots  of  the  city,  for  all  the  lines  have  their  freight  directly  on 
the  river  front,  in  close  propinquity  to  the  wharves,  the  elevator,  the 
upper  city,  or  Exposition  park,  and  finally  CarroUton;  while  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  will  be  seen  Algiers,  Freetown. 
Gouldsboro,  Gretna,  and  other  suburban  villages,  with  their  dock- 
yards, railroad  repair  shops,  foundries,  and  mills." 

To  illustrate  the  rapid  improvement  in  speed  gained  by  steam- 
boats as  time  rolled  on,  it  may  be  observed,  that  whereas  it  took 
the  "Comet"'  5  days  and  10  hours  in  1814  to  make  the  run  from 
New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  in  18-14  days  were  no  longer  needed  in 
computing  the  time,  the  "Sultana"  having  made  the  run  in  19 
hours  and  45  minutes.  This  time  was  beaten  by  the  new  "Natchez" 
in  1853,  and  the  "Princess"  in  1856.  both  of  which  consumed  only 
17  hours  and  30  minutes.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  this  time  was 
again  shortened,  when  the  "Natchez"  and  "Robert  E.  Lee."  during 
their  celebrated  race  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  made  a  new 
record  of  16  hours.  36  minutes,  and  47  seconds.  To  test  her  capac- 
ity for  s]ieed,  the  "Duke  of  Orleans"  in  1843  made  the  record  time 
of  5  days  and  18  hours  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati ;  the 
"Charles  Morgan,"  in  June.  1877,  made  the  run  to  Cincinnati  in 
6  days  and  1 1  hours,  including  time  consumed  in  making  42  land- 
ings, and  a  delay  of  3Vj  hours  at  the  Louisville  canal:  the  "Thomp- 
son Dean"  made  the  run  in  .Vpril  of  the  same  year  in  6  days  and 
19  hours,  after  a  loss  of  14  hours  in  the  canal  and  17  hours  at 
way  landings:  in  1881  the  "R.  R.  Springer"  came  through  from 
New  Orleans  in  5  days,  12  hours  and  45  minutes'  running  time, 
while  in  March.  1881.  the  "Will  S.  Hays"  made  the  run  in  6  days. 
17  hours  and  10  minutes,  though  she  made  51  landings  to  discharge 
freight,  and  was  otherwise  delayed.  In  1817  it  took  the  "Enter- 
prise" 25  days.  2  hours  and  4  minutes  to  make  the  run  from  Xew 
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Orleans  to  Louisville,  and  the  ■"Washiiioton"  25  days;  the  "Shelly" 
matle  the  same  trip  2  years  later  in  20  days.  4  hours  and  20  min- 
utes:  in  1828  the  "Paragon"  went  up  in  18  days.  10  hours;  the 
■■'lecuniseh"  consumed  only  8  days.  4  hours,  in  1834;  the  "Sul- 
tana," 5  days,  15  hours,  and  the  "E.xpress."  6  days,  15_  hours  in 
1837;  in  1849  the  "Sultana"  reduced  the  time  to  5'days,  12  hours, 
which  record  was  successively  shortened  during-  the  next  decade 
by  the  "Bostona,"'  the  "Belle  Key,"  the  "Reindeer,"  the  "Eclipse," 
and  the  "A.  L.  Shotwell,"  the  time  of  the  last  named  boat  in  1858 
being  only  4  days,  9  hours  and  31  minutes. 

.Many  are  the  tales  related  by  old  boatmen  of  exciting  steam- 
boat races,  either  with  each  other  or  against  time,  especially  dur- 
ing the  30's.  Boats  pointed  in  the  same  direction  would  happen 
to  leave  port  at  the  same  time  and  there  would  result  a  keen 
rivalry  between  the  respecti\-e  commanders  and  crews  as  to  which 
vessel  should  first  arrive  at  her  destination,  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred miles  up  or  down  stream.  In  the  effort  to  generate  steam  rap- 
idly during  these  races  it  was  the  custom  to  feetl  the  furnaces  under 
the  boilers  with  pine-knots  and  tar.  so  that  at  night  a  brilliant  red 
glow  from  the  roaring  tires  would  illumine  the  surrounding  waters 
far  and  wide.  The  practice  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  exploding  boilers,  but  accidents  due  to  this  cause 
were  far  less  common  than  is  popularly  supposed  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  care  exercised  by  the  engineers  on  these  occasions.  Never- 
theless occasional  accidents  did  happen,  attended  with  serious  loss 
of  life.  During  the  years  1836  and  1837,  especially,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  several  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  were  burned.  On 
May  9,  1837.  the  "Ben  Sherrod"  racing  with  the  "Prairie  Belle" 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Homochitto  caught  fire  from  her  own  fur- 
naces, and  burned  so  rapidly  that  out  of  two  or  three  hundred  pas- 
sengers only  40  escaped  to  the  shore.  A  public  meeting  at  Natchez, 
presided  over-  by  Gen.  Quitman,  demanded  the  prevention  of  racing, 
ami  denounced  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  captain  of  the  burned 
steamer.  I3espite  the  popular  outcry  at  this  time  numerous  races 
have  since  taken  place.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  races 
was  that  between  the  handsome  and  imposing  steamers  "Baltic" 
and  "Diana"  in  the  early  50's.  This  race,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Louisville,  a  distance  of  1.382  miles,  was  noteworthy  as  the  longest 
one  that  had  ever  occurred.  Both  boats  happened  to  leave  New 
Orleans  together  and  throughout  the  long  and  exciting  contest 
there  was  never  an  hour  of  the  time  that  they  were  not  in  sight 
or  hearing  of  each  other,  while  frequently  they  were  so  close  to- 
gether "that  passengers  and  crews  would  chaff  each  other  as  one 
1)1  at  would  momentarily  gain  on  the  other."  The  "Baltic"  won 
the  race,  though  she  was  perhaps  no  faster,  but  was  better  handled. 
.■\  still  more  famous  race,  and  one  that  aroused  the  keenest  interest 
throughout  the  ci\ilizcd  world,  was  the  one  between  the  "Robert 
K.  Lee"  and  "Natchez"  in  June,  1870,  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis.  The  "Robert  L.  Lee"  had  been  built  at  New  .\lbany  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war.  and   was  commanded  by   Capt.  John    \V.   Can- 
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noil,  while  this  particuhir  "Xatchcz"  (there  had  been  some  half 
dozen  predecessors  of  the  same  name)  was  a  new  boat  built  at 
Cincinnati,  ownetl  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  P.  Leathers. 
Both  captains  were  experienced  steamboatnien  and  each  vessel  had 
hosts  of  friends  and  backers,  though  the  "Lee"'  was  the  especial 
favorite  along  the  Mississippi  by  reason  of  her  name.  On  her  last 
run  to  St.  Louis  from  Xew  Orleans,  a  distance  of  1,278  miles,  the 
"Natchez"  had  made  the  record  time  of  3  days,  21  hours  and  58 
minutes.  This  time  the  captain  of  the  "Lee"  determined  to  lower, 
and  for  that  purpose  made  elaborate  arrangements,  stripping  the 
vessel  of  everything  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  refusing  all 
passengers  and  business,  and  making  especial  plans  to  take  on  coal 
in  mid-stream.  Capt.  Leathers  of  the  "Natchez,"  full  of  confidence 
in  his  boat,  made  less  elaborate  preparation  for  the  race.  The  two 
boats  left  New  Orleans  within  only  3  minutes  apart,  the  "Lee" 
leading;  at  Natchez  she  had  a  leatl  of  10  minutes,  and  continued 
to  gain  slightly  every  100  miles  of  the  race;  at  \'icksburg  slie 
was  10  miles  ahead,  but  owing  to  the  bend  in  tiie  river  the  smoke 
of  each  vessel  was  plainly  visible  from  the  other.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  crowded  the  banks  of  the  river  to  witness  the 
great  race,  and  news  of  the  progress  was  telegraphed  everywhere. 
The  "Natchez"  ran  into  a  fog  between  Memphis  and  Cairo  and 
grounded,  causing  a  delay  of  over  6  hours,  thus  practically  ending 
the  race  at  that  point.  The  "Lee"  proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  where 
she  arrived  3  days,  18  hours  and  14  minutes  from  the  time  she  left 
New  Orleans,  33  minutes  ahead  of  the  previous  time  of  the 
"Natchez."  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  $1,000,000  had  been 
wagered  on  the  result  of  the  race. 

With  the  development  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
and  other  important  rivers  of  the  west,  4  general  classes  of  men 
came  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  the  same — proprietors, 
navigators,  operators  and  deckhands.  The  upper  ranks  of  the 
steam-packet  business  furnished  the  Southwest  with  many  fine 
types  of  men.  "The  typical  captain  of  the  first  half  century  of 
steamboating  in  the  West  was  a  man  any  one  was  glad  to  numlicr 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  between  the  pilot-house 
and  tlie  deck  lay  a  deep  and  significant  gulf — not  impassable,  for 
it  was  frequently  spanned  by  the  worthy.  L'ntil  the  Civil  war 
'deckonecring'  was  largely  the  pursuit  of  whites.  A  few  plantatio'n 
owners  rented  out  slaves  to  steamboat  owners,  but  negroes  did  not 
usurp  the  profession  until  thev  were  freed.  This  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  general  introtluction  of  steam  raiKva\s." 
(Hulbert.) 

Not  only  did  the  war  of  1861-5  put  an  end  to  the  days  of  "deck- 
onecring"  by  white  men.  and  to  the  "coasting"  trade  of  the  tlat- 
boats,  but  it  also  marked  the  passing  of  the  old  gambling  days  on 
the  steamboats.  For  more  than  30  \ears  the  steamboats  had  been 
infested  by  a  swarm  of  sporting  men  who  almost  liveii  upon  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Oinilent  southern  planters  traveled  largely 
by  steam  packets  and  were  a  source  of  revenue  to  man\-  of  these 
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card-sliarps.  Ganiblint^,  like  drinking  intoxicants,  implied  no  social 
ostracism,  and  men  of  national  repntatiun  whilcd  away  the  long 
limirs  of  leisure  during  a  \oyage  by  indulging  in  games  of  chance. 
Thousands  of  dollars  were  often  wagered  in  a  single  night  in  games 
between  the  gamblers  and  rich  planters,  until  the  evil  finally  be- 
came so  great  that  owners,  in  order  to  reestablish  the  reputation 
of  the  river  boats,  were  at  last  compelled  to  prohibit  all  such 
pastimes. 

Probably  no  interest  in  the  Mississippi  valley  suffered  so  much 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  as  did  steamboating,  especially  at  the 
South.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  those  who  had  survived 
and  saved  their  boats,  or  could  build  or  buy  others,  made  a  de- 
termined etTort  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the  business,  and 
niany  were  soon  conducting  a  flourishing  trade.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  war  had  given  their  natural  enemy — the  railroads — a  great 
impetus,  and  river  transportation  began  to  wane.  Steamboats  still 
ply  the  Mississippi  in  great  numbers,  and  throng  the  docks  at  New 
Orleans  and  other  important  points,  but  broadly  speaking,  assailed 
by  the  fierce  competition  of  the  ever  expanding  railway  lines,  the 
steamboat  business  on  the  Mississippi  and  smaller  rivers  is  only 
a  fraction  of  its  former  volume. 

Sterlington,  a  post-village  of  Ouachita  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
Ouachita  river  and  is  a  station  on  the  Little  Rock  &  Monroe  R.  R., 
12  miles  north  of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
richest  cotton  producing  districts  in  the  state  and  is  the  supply 
and  shipping  depot  for  a  considerable  area  of  the  rich  Ouachita 
valley. 

Stevenson,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Morehouse  parish,  is  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  R.  R., 
10  miles  northwest  of  Bastrop,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the 
shipping  and  supply  towns  for  the  western  part  of  the  parish. 

Stille,  a  post-hamlet  of  \'ernon  parish,  is  located  near  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  10  miles  \\est  of  Nelsonville,  the  nearest  railroad 
station  antl  about  21  miles  northeast  of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat. 

Stoddard,  Amos,  soldier  and  author,  was  born  at  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  Oct.  26.  1762.  a  son  of  James  Stoddard.  The  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  of  the  family  was  .A.nthon\-  Stoddard,  who  came  from 
England  about  1630  and  settled  at  Boston,  and  whose  son,  Solomon, 
was  the  first  librarian  of  Harvard  college.  Amos  scr\ed  in  the 
American  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  after  peace  was 
restored  became  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  but  in  1798  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  artillery  bv  President  Adams  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  western  frontier.  On  March  9.  1804,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  government,  he  received  the  transfer 
f>f  Upper  Louisiana  from  the  Spanish  officials  at  St.  Louis,  where 
he  remained  as  the  civil  commandant  until  Sept.  30,  of  the  sanie^ 
year,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Harrison,  governor  of  the 
Iiidi;ina  Territory,  and  ordered  South.  In  1807  he  was  promoted 
to   major  and    snbsc(|ucntly   becaiuc   assistant    rptartermaster.      In 
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the  spring  of  1813  he  served  under  Gen.  IIarri,-on  in  defence  >>( 
Fort  .Meii;s,  wliere  he  was  wounded  on  .May  5.  and  died  six  da\^ 
later.  Maj.  Stoddartl  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Philological  ^n- 
ciety  and  the  New  Vork  Historical  society.  In  1812  he  puhli-hed 
a  work  entitled  "Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisi- 
ana," which  contains  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  province. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The  Political  Crisis." 

Stonewall,  a  village  and  station  in  the  northern  part  of  DeSoto 
parish,  is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  15  miles  north  of 
Mansfield,  the  pari.sh  seat.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a  large 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  has  a  money  order  post- 
office  with  one  free  rural  delivery  route,  an  express  office,  telegraph 
and  telephone  facilities,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Stonypoint,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  East  ISaton  Rouge  parish,  is  on  the  Amite  river,  6  miles  south- 
east of  Pride,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  20  miles  northeast 
of  Baton  Rouge,  the  parish  seat. 

Stovall,  a  post-hamlet  of  Jackson  parish,  is  situated  near  the 
southern  boundary  on  the  Tremont  &  Gulf  R.  R.,  15  miles  south 
of  Vernon,  the  parish  seat.     Its  population  in  1900  was  37. 

Strader,  a  village  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Tangipahoa 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  12  miles  south  of 
Hanmiond.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  the  southern  part  of  the  parish. 

Straight  University. —  (Sec  Freedmen,  Higher  Education  of.) 

Strikes. —  (See   Labor  Troubles.) 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery,  author,  was  born  in  Avoyelles  parish. 
La.,  a  daughter  of  James  and  ]\Iary  Routh  (Sterling)  AIcEnery. 
She  received  her  early  education  in  Xew  Orleans,  where  she  re- 
mained until  ^865.  On  Aug.  6,  1879,  she  married  Alfred  O.  Stuart, 
a  cotton  planter.  She  began  writing  at  an  early  age  and  is  the 
author  of  many  charming  tales  and  stories,  among  which  are:  "A 
Golden  Wedding,"  "Carlotta's  Intended,"  "The  Story  of  Babette," 
"Solomons  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets,  and  Others,"  "George  Wash- 
ington Jones,"  "The  River  Children."  She  now  resides  in  Xew 
York  city. 

Sugar. — Louisiana  is  the  great  sugar  producing  state  of  the 
Union,  Sugar-cane  of  the  Creole,  Malabar  or  Bengal  variety  was 
first  introduced  in  Louisiana  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  1751.  Thi.s 
species,  though  sweet  and  tender,  was  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  stifY,  thorny  leaves  and  the  fact  that  it  was  very  susceptible  to 
frost.  For  the  first  few  years  nothing  more  than  syrup  was  made 
from  it,  but  in  1758  Joseph  Dubreuil  built  and  equipped  a  mill  on 
his  plantation  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Destrehan  and  others,  but  the  sugar  made  by  these  early 
mills  was  poorly  granulated  and  very  wet — good  enough  for  lionie 
use,  but  not  fit  for  export.  In  1765  an  attempt  was  made  to  ship 
some  of  it  to  I'Vance,  but  it  leaked  out  of  the  casks  so  badly  that 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  With  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  Spain   came   a   suspension   of  industrial  activity   and   the   sugar 
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industry,  aldiif]:  with  others,  made  but  little  progress  for  a  number 
ot  yca^^.  In  the  meantime  the  Creole  cane  became  deteriorated 
or  "tan  out"  by  constant  reproduction,  and  in  1790  the  Tahiti 
variety  was  introduced.  The  following  year  the  negro  insurrec- 
tion in  St.  Domingo  drove  a  number  oi  white  refugees  to  Louisi- 
ana, among  them  two  Spaniards — Mendez  and  Solis — who  had  been 
sugar  makers  in  St.  Domingo.  The  former  established  a  distillery 
at  New  Orleans  for  the  production  of  rum,  and  the  other  erected 
a  syrup  factory.  It  was  from  these  two  men  that  Etienne  de  Bore 
procured  the  canes  for  planting  when  he  decided  .to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  making  sugar.  Concerning  de  Bore's  tirst  effort  in  this 
direction,  Cable  says:  "In  the  whole  picturesque  history  of  the 
Louisiana  Creoles  few  scenes  offer  so  striking  a  subject  for  the 
painter  as  that  afforded  in  this  episode :  The  dark  sugar-house ; 
the  battery  of  huge  caldrons,  with  their  yellow  juice  boiling  like 
a  sea,  half-hidden  in  clouds  of  steam  ;  the  half-clad,  shining  negroes 
swinging  the  gigantic  utensils  with  which  the  seething  Hood  is 
dipped  from  kettle  to  kettle:  here,  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  Creole  planters  with  anxious  faces  drawing  around  their 
central  figure  as  closely  as  they  can:  and  in  the  midst  the  old 
mousquetaire,  dipping,  from  time  to  time,  the  thickening  juice, 
repeating  again  and  again  his  simple  tests,  until,  in  the  moment  of 
final  trial,  there  is  a  common  look  of  suspense,  and  instantly  after 
it  the  hands  are  dropped,  heads  are  raised,  the  brow  is  wiped,  and 
there  is  a  long  breath  of  relief— "it  granulates."  " 

The  industry  now  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Seven 
years  later  New  Orleans  was  the  market  for  200,000  gallons  of 
rum,  250,000  gallons  of  molasses  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  In 
1S17  Jean  J.  Coiron,  a  native  of  ^Iartini()ue.  came  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  with  a  small  supply  of  ribbon  cane,  which  was  planted  on  the 
St.  Sophie  plantation,  below  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans.  In  1825 
a  schooner  load  of  these  canes  was  brought  and  they  were  found  so 
well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Louisiana  that  in  a  few 
years  they  practically  supplanted  all  other  varieties.  In  1830 
Thomas  A.  Morgan,  of  Plaquemines  parish,  introduced  the  vacuum 
pans  and  this  gave  a  further  impetus  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
X'alcour  Aime,  of  St.  James  parish,  made  also  at  that  time  many 
costly  and  successful  e.xperiments  in  refining  sugar.  Thompson, 
in  his  Story  of  Louisiana,  writing  of  the  year  1832,  says:  "The 
sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  was  now  at  the  high  tide  of  pros- 
perity. There  were  more  than  700  sugar  establishments  in  the 
state  dud  the  trafific  of  Xew  Orleans  was  enormous.  The  river  was 
almost  blocked  up  with  ships  from  every  country,  and  every  wharf 
was  packed  with  lines  of  steamboats,  one  behind  another." 

In  1840  there  were  40,000  people  employed  upon  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  the  state,  which  were  turning  out  annually  70,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  and  350,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Large  as  these  figures  may 
appear,  they  indicate  only  a  beginning.  In  1861  the  ouput  had 
reached  in  rountl  numbers  528.000.000  pounds  of  sugar  and 
34,000.000  gallons  cif  molasses.     Then  came  the  Civil   war,  which 
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paralyzed  tlic  industries  of  the  Soutli,  and  as  late  as  1870  the  susjar 
crop  of  the  state  was  less  than  100.000.000  pounds,  but  it  neverthe- 
less siiowed  an  increase  of  about  4.500,000  over  that  of  the  precedin^^ 
year.  When  in  1888  it  was  proposed  by  Congress  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  sugar,  a  delegation  of  Louisiana  planters  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  protest  against  the  reduction.  Concerning  this  agitation 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  that  year  says:  "Against  the 
claim  that  the  sugar  industry  was  non-progressive,  and  that,  as  the 
sugar-cane  had  never  become  thoroughly  acclimated  in  this  coun- 
try, the  domestic  product  could  never  be  raised  to  a  plane  of  suc- 
cessful competition  with  that  of  foreign  countries,  it  was  shown 
that,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  industry  by  the  war, 
it  was  promptly  rehabilitated,  and  from  5.000  tons  at  the  date  of 
resumption,  the  production  has  been  increased  to  nearly  200,000 
tons.  This  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  extreme 
depression  in  prices,  lack  of  adequate  capital,  and  frequent  dis- 
asters from  river  Hoods.  That  sugar-cane  had  not  become  adapted 
to  the  climate,  was  also  conclusively  denied  by  the  recital  of  the 
fact  that  the  sugar-crop  has  never  failed,  while  nearly  every  other 
crop  in  the  country  has  frequently  met  with  disaster.  Besides,  the 
productiveness  of  the  cane  has  been  steadily  increased  by  careful 
cultivation,  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  susceptible  of  still 
greater  improvement.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  sugar-planters 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  scant  means,  such  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  extracting  machinery  as  have  up 
to  date  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  ouput  of  many  sugar- 
houses." 

About  this  time  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to  establish  the 
sugar  experimental  station  and  school  at  Audubon  park.  The 
school  was  afterward  instituted,  with  about  45  acres  of  ground, 
including  the  site  of  de  Bore's  first  mill,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
centenary  of  sugar  manufacture  in  Louisiana  was  celebrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  June  30.  1894,  when  the  first  class,  con- 
sisting of  3  members,  was  graduated.  Recently  seedlings  from 
Demerara  in  British  Guinea  have  been  introduced  and  propagated 
by  the  experiment  station.  Seedlings  of  the  new  variety  of  cane 
have  been  distributed  all  o\er  the  state  and  promise  well.  In  1905 
the  crop  amounted  to  720.554.948  pounds  of  sugar  and  23.727.735 
gallons  of  molasses.  St.  Mary's  parish  reported  o\-er  121.000.000 
pounds,  and  Lafourche  comes  next  with  over  72,000.000  pounds. 
There  were  at  that  time  225  sugar  houses  with  vacuum  pans,  which 
process  obtains  about  3.000  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  open  kettle 
method  securing  only  about  2,000.  In  addition  to  the  crop  reported 
above  nearly  every  farmer  had  his  "little  patch"  of  cane  for  the 
purpose  of  making  syrup  for  home  consumption,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  500.000  barrels  of  molasses  were  produced  outside  of 
tiie  sugar  belt  proper.  As  these  farmers  use  the  old-fashioned 
"horse-mill."  which  extracts  but  little  over  half  the  juice,  there  is 
a  great  waste  in  this  method  of  manufacture.  Formerly  every 
planter  owned  his  own  sugar-house,  but  late  years  have  witnessed 
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tlic  establishment  of  central  factories,  in  which  the  intrcxhiction 
of  better  machinery  and  more  approved  ways  ni  proihiciion  iiave 
increased  tlie  profits  of  tlie  business.  As  it  is  Louisiana  annually 
raises  over  300,000  acres  of  cane,  her  crop  supplying  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  L'nited  States. 

Sugartown,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Calcasieu  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Shreveport,  Alexandria  & 
Southwestern  R.  R.,  3  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
I)arish  and  about  17  miles  east  of  DeRidder,  in  the  great  pinery  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  It  has  sawmills,  and  other  lumijer- 
ing  interests,  and  is  the  shipping  and  trading  point  for  the  vicinitv 
and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  200. 

Sueur,  Pierre  Le,  who  arrived  at  Biloxi  as  a  passenger  in  the 
Gironde  in  Dec,  1699,  was  a  geologist  of  note,  celebrated  for  his 
extensive  travels  in  Canada  and  his  long  resilience  among  the 
dreaded  Sioux  Indians  of  the  far  northwest.  He  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Nicholas  Perrot.  when  the  latter,  on  May  8,  16S9,  took 
formal  possession  in  the  king's  name  of  the  countries  and  rivers 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  accordance  with  the  general  commis- 
sion given  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  governor  of  Xew 
I'>ance.  There  is  some  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  river 
St.  Peter  (Minnesota)  was  named  in  honor  of  le  Sueur,  as  he  had 
explored  this  stream  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. He  had  also  learned  from  the  Sioux  of  the  presence  of 
an  extensive  copper  country  in  this  vicinity.  Le  Sueur  arrived  in 
the  colony  in  1699  in  the  interest  of  M.  L'Huiller,  farmer-general 
of  Canada,  his  chief  mission  being  to  exploit  the  mineral  wealth 
which  he  had  previously  discovered  in  the  Sioux  country.  After 
an  unavoidable  delay  of  several  months,  he  started  on  his  long 
voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  accompanied  by  25  men.  among  whom 
was  Penicaut,  the  carpenter-historian,  who  has  related  the  story 
of  the  expedition.  Several  months  were  spent  in  stemming  the 
mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  Sept.  1,  1700,  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter  river,  above  the 
present  city  of  St.  Paul.  Le  Sueur  states  in  his  journal,  that  hav- 
ing traveled  207  leagues  from  the  Tamorois  (an  Indian  village 
in  the  Illinois  country),  he  left  the  Mississippi  to  enter  St.  Peter 
river.  They  ascended"  this  stream  as  far  as  the  Green  (Blue  Earth) 
river,  and  then  entered  that  stream.  They  reasoned  that  this  was 
the  copper  country,  because  of  the  greenish-blue  color  of  the  soil 
prevailing  on  its  banks.  It  was  now  October,  and  the  nights  were 
becoming  very  cold,  and  Le  .Sueur  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
a  fort  and  habitations  for  his  men  to  protect  them  from  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter.  As  the  Sioux  Indians  objected  to  the  post,  he 
told  them  that  he  only  came  to  trade  in  beaver  skins,  and  concealed 
his  real  purpose  to  explore  the  mines  which  were  thought  to  exist 
here.  He  named  his  fort  for  his  patron,  L'Huiller,  and  the  French- 
men spent  a  long,  dreary  winter  here.  On  April  3.  1701,  when  the 
snows  had  melted,  12  men  and  4  hunters  set  out  for  the  reputed 
cippi>er  mine,  distant  about  a  league  from  the  fort,  and  there  in  a 
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comparatively  shnrt  time  they  extractetl  some  30,000  poumis  nf 
ore,  from  \vliicli  they  selected  4.000  pouiuls  of  the  best.  The  men 
then  returned  to  the  fort  with  the  ore,  which  filled  three  canoes. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians  had  come  to  the  fort  in  large  numbers  to 
exchange  their  furs  for  the  merchandise  Le  Sueur  had  brou<;ht 
with  him,  and  he  obtained  several  hundred  \-aluable  peltries,  lie 
also  entered  into  a  peace  pact  with  the  three  leading  chiefs  of  the 
Sioux,  but  this  arrangement  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent.  Early 
in  May  he  started  on  the  long  return  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  leaving  M.  d'Eraque  with  12  men  to  garrison  Fort 
L'Huiller.  The  little  garrison  not  long  after  ran  short  of  food  and 
ammunition  and  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  three 
of  their  number.  They  therefore  abandoned  the  fort  and  also  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ore  brought  by  Le 
Sueur  was  later  sent  to  France,  "but,"  says  Penicaut,  "we  never 
had  any  news  of  it  since,"  and  it  was  presumably  pronounced  of 
no  value.  Aside  from  the  valuable  furs  brought  by  Le  Sueur,  and 
the  geographical  knowledge  gained,  the  expedition  had  proved 
valueless,  the  terrible  hardships  having  been  endured  all  in  vain. 
He  had  not  even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  post 
among  the  Sioux  to  hold  that  warlike  nation  in  suijjection. 

Sulphur. — A  handbook  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana, 
issued  by  the  state  commissioners  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ex- 
position in  1903,  says:  "The  richest  mine  of  sulphur  in  the  world 
occurs  in  southwest  Louisiana,  at  Sulphur  City,  in  Calcasieu  par- 
ish. It  is  now  shipping  over  500  tons  of  sulphur  daily  and  will,  it 
is  said,  increase  this  output  in  the  near  future  to  1,500  tons." 

l-'or  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  sulphur  in  this  region, 
trouble  was  experienced  in  mining  it  on  account  of  the  beds  of 
quicksand  overlying  the  sulphur  deposits.  In  1895,  what  is  known 
as  the  Frasch  methodWas  introduced  and  has  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. By  this  method  a  pipe  is  sunk  through  the  quicksand,  super- 
heated water  is  forced  through  the  pipe  under  heavy  pressure, 
the  sulphur  is  liquefied  by  the.  hot  water,  and  being  heavier  than 
the  water  falls  to  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  pumped  up  through  a 
smaller  pipe  and  drawn  into  tanks  to  solidify,  after  which  it  is 
broken  up  for  shipment.  From  borings  made  by  the  company 
working  the  deposits,  it  is  estimated  that  their  holdings  overlie  at 
least  40.000.000  tons  of  sulphur,  worth  SIOO.OOO.OOO.  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  investigation  will  develop  other  fields  in  the  vicinity. 
How  well  the  prediction  of  the  exposition  conmiissioners  has  been 
realized  may  be  seen  from  a  report  of  the  L^.  S.  bureau  of  manu- 
facturers under  date  of  June  17.  1908.  This  report  says:  "Owing 
to  the  development  of  the  Louisiana  sulphur  deposits  the  imports 
of  suljihur  into  the  United  States  have  been  decreasing.  The  re- 
ceipts in  1905  were  83.301  tons,  worth  Sl.522.005 ;  in  1906.  72.404 
tons,  worth  $1,282,873:  and  in  1907,  20.290  tons,  worth  $3.56.739. 
American  exports  of  suli)hur  have,  in  the  meantime,  increased 
from  nothing  in  1905  to  14.437  tons,  valued  at  S289,474,  in  1906, 
and  to  35,925  tons,  valued  at  ?734,749,  in  1907."     As  most,  if  not 
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all,  of  this  sulphur  for  export  comes  froui  Louisiana,  it  will  he 
readily  seen  that  the  sulphur  mine  is  one  of  the  paying  industries 
of  the  state. 

Sulphur,  a  village  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  Soutiiern  Pacific  R.  K.,  10  miles  west  of  Lake 
Charles.  ]t  is  near  the  large  sulphur  mine  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  has  an  international  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph 
and  express  offices,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  102. 

Summerfield,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Claiborne  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Bernice  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  about  15 
miles  northeast  of  Homer,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  the  lumbering 
district,  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in 
1900  reported  a  population  of  127. 

Sun,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Tammany  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Bogue  Chitto.  about  3  miles 
east  of  Bush,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  18  miles  northeast 
of  Covington,  the  parish  seat. 

Sunnyhill,  a  money  order  postoffice  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Washington  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  R.  R., 
8  miles  east  of  Kentwood  and  12  miles  northwest  of  Frani<linton, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  shipping  town  for  a  fruit  and  lumber  dis- 
trict, and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  45. 

Sunrise,  a  post  station  in  the  southern  part  of  Plaquemines  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle  R.  R.,  about  20  miles 
below  Pointe  a  la  Ilache,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing  on  the 
river,  has  a  telegraph  station,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population 
of  72. 

Sunset,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is  a 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  8  miles  south  of  Opelousas. 
the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraiih 
and  express  offices,  and  is  the  trading  point  for  a  considerable  dis- 
trict.    Its  population  in  1900  was  175. 

Sunshine,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Iberville  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  5  miles  east  of 
Plaquemine.  the  parish  seat,  and  3  miles  west  of  Iberville,  the 
nearest  railroard  station.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  and  in 
1''00  had  a  population  of  90. 

Superior  Council. — This  boily  was  called  into  existence  at  the 
time  Louisiana  was  granted  to  Crozat  in  1712.  Originally  it  had 
but  two  members,  of  whom  the  governor  was  one,  but  was  subse- 
(pienlly  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  the  conditions  of  the  grow- 
ing colony  demanded.  It  acted  as  a  tribunal  and  adjuinistered  the 
attairs  of  the  colony  according  to  "the  laws,  edicts  and  ordinances 
of  France  and  the  customs  of  Paris."  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
council  was  that  it  had  the  power  to  call  in  at  any  time  citizens 
to  serve  as  members  pro  tem.,  in  order  that  a  quorum  might  be 
obtained.  It  was  this  council  that  in  1722  flirectcd  tiie  removal 
of  the  scat  of  government  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  the  next-  vear  began 
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to  exorcise  the  powers  of  ]x>lice.  In  \724  it  enacted  the  black  cude 
and  t\v<j  years  later  became  su  denidcratic  in  its  tendencies  that 
it  was  reprinianiled  by  the  I-Yench  go\ernnient.  However,  it  was 
given  a  snpervisory  power  over  lantl  titles  by  the  king,  who  also 
at  the  same  time  authorized  it  to  remove  and  appoint  at  will  an 
inferior  court  of  its  own  members.  l!y  1748  it  had  acquired  a  dis- 
cretionary authority  over  land  litles.  and  in  1763  issued  the  decree 
dispossessing  the  Jesuits  of  their  plantations.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  d'Abbadie  wrote  to  France,  complaining  of  the  sedition 
and  insubordination  of  the  council,  and  asking  that  members  be 
sent  from  France  to  occupy  seats.  The  last  act  of  any  importance 
of  the  superior  council  was  the  enactment  of  the  decree  expelling 
Gov.  Ulloa  from  the  colony.  It  was  abolished  by  Gov.  O'Reilly, 
who  established  the  cabildo  in  its  place. 

Supreme  Court. —  (See  Courts.) 

Supreme  Court  Justices. — The  judges  of  the  superior  court  of 
the  Territory  of  C)rleans  were  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1804  and  served  until  the  territory  was  admitted 
as  a  state  in  1812.  They  were  George  Mathews,  Joshua  Lewis  and 
John  Thompson,  who  died  in  office  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Franqois  Xavier  Martin.  Chief  justices  of  the  state  of  Louisiana: 
George  Mathews,  1813-3?:  Franqois  X.  Martin,  1836-46:  George 
Eustis,  1846-53:  Thomas  Slidell,  1853-55:  Edwin  Merrick,  1855-6o: 
William  H.  Hvman,  1865-68:  John  T.  Ludeling,  1868-77:  Thomas 
C.  Manning,  1877-80:  Edward  E.  Bermudez,  1881-92:  Francis  T. 
Nicholls,  1892-1904;  Joseph  A.  Breaux,  1904 — .  Associate  justices: 
Peter  E.  Bonford  (appointed  bv  the  governor),  1863-64:  Joseph  A. 
Breau.x,  1890-1902:  Ale.xander' M.  Buchanan,  1855-63:  Henrv  A. 
Bullard,  1832-45:  James  Campbell,  1854:  Henrv  Carleton,  1835-39: 
Joseph  L.  Cole,  1855-59:  Alcibiades  DeBlanc,  1877-80:  Pierre  Der- 
bignv,  1813-30:  Albert  Duffel.  1860-64;  William  Dunbar.  1852-53: 
Will'iam  B.  Egan,  1877-80;  George  Eustis.  1838-39;  Charles  E. 
Fenncr,  1880-96;  Alexander  Foster,  Jr..  1821-35;  Rice  Garfand. 
1846-52;  Dominick  Hall.  1812-15;  Wifliam  Howe,  1868-72;  Rufus 
K.  Howell,  1865-76;  R.  B.  [ones,  1865;  George  Rogers  King,  1846- 
52;  Zenon  Labauve,  1865-68;  Thomas  T.  Land.  1858-62:  John  X. 
Lea,  1855-62;  Joseph  E.  Leonard.  1872:  William  M.  Lew.  1880-86; 
Samuel  D.  McKnery  (to  succeed  R.  B.  Todd).  1888-1900 :  Thomas  C. 
Manning,  1863-64  (a])pointed  bv  the  governor),  and  again,  1882-86; 
Robert 'H.  Marr.  1877-80;  Francois  X.  Martin,  1816-36;  Philip  H. 
Morgan.  1873-76;  H.  C.  Miller  (vice  Charles  Parlange),  1884-96.  and 
again  1896-1'«8:  Alonzo  Morphy.  1838-45;  Abner  X.  Ogden. 
1853-55;  Charles  Parlange  (to  fill  vacancy  of  C.  E.  Fenner), 
1884-96;  Felix  P.  Poche.  1880-90;  Isaac  T.  Preston.  1850-52;  Pierre 
A.  Rost.  1838-39.  and  1846-52;  Edward  Simon,  1840-45;  Thomas 
Slidell.  1846-52;  William  B.  Spencer,  1877-79;  Henrv  M.  Spotiford. 
18.=;3-55  ;  (icorge  Strawbridge.  1837-39;  lames  T.  Taliaferro.  1868-76; 
Robert  v..  Todd.  1880-88:  Albert  X'oorhies,  18.^9-62:  Cornelius  Voor- 
hies,  1853-.=;');  Lvman  1'..  Watkins.  1886-98;  William  |.  Wilev, 
18/)8-76;  Edward' 1).  White,  187')-80. 
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Surgeres,  Chevalier  de,  also  called  "M.  !o  Comtc  do  Surgeres," 
was  a  I'Vench  nobleman  who  coniinanded  the  ^larin,  one  of  the 
vessels  composing  Iberville's  fleet  when  he  came  to  Louisiana  in 
I6W  to  establish  a  colony.  Penicaiit,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
tlition,  sa}s :  "The  first  land  we  discovered  were  two  islands,  to 
one  of  which  M.  de  Surgeres  gave  his  name."  The  name  of  this 
island  was  changed  by  Iberville  in  March,  1702,  to  Ship  island, 
which  it  still  bears.  Surgeres  was  a  trusted  counselor  of  Iberville 
and  ijienville,  and  assisted  them  in  various  ways  in  their  explora- 
tions. On  May  4,  1699,  he  sailed  from  Biloxi  with  Iberville  for 
France,  but  on  Jan.  6,  1700,  he  returned  again  to  Louisiana  in 
command  of  the  Gironde,  a  vessel  of  46  guns.  Aiter  that  his  name 
does  not  figure  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

Swartz,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ouachita  parish,  is 
on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  10  miles  north- 
east of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district  of  which  it  is  the  trading  center.  It  has  a  money  order 
postofifice,  telegraph  and  express  ofifices,  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  167. 

Sycamore,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  Rapides  parisli, 
is  situated  near  the  Calcasieu  river,  5  miles  southeast  of  Nelsonville, 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  20  miles  southwest  of  Alexandria, 
the  parish  seat.     The  population  in  1900  was  50. 

Sypher,  Jay  Hale,  soldier  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  July  22,  1837.  He  received  a  classical  education; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  a  private,  and  rose 
by  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  Jan.,  1866, 
he  moved  to  Louisiana :  soon  entered  politics ;  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana  to  the  40th  Congress  as  a  Republican  in 
1866,  and  reelected  to  the  41st,  42nd  and  43rd  Congresses.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago,  which 
nominated  Grant  and  Colfax  in  1868. 


Taft,  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Charles  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  2  miles  northwest  of  Halmville, 
the  parish  seat  and  most  convenient  railroad  station. 

Talisheek,  a  post-station  in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Tannnany  par- 
ish, is  on  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R..  about  15  miles 
northeast  of  Covington,  the  parish  seat. 

Talla  Bena,  a  post-village  of  Madison  jjarish.  is  on  tlie  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R..  about  5  miles  north  of  Tallulah, 
the  parish  scat. 

Tallien  (R.  R.  name  Georgia),  a  post-village  in  tlie  eastern  part 
of  Assumption  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R., 
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6  miles  soiitli  of  Xajjolcuiu  illc.  tlie  ]>arisli  scat.  It  has  an  express 
office,  a  good  retail  trade,  ami  does  some  shi])piiig. 

Tallulah,  the  parish  seat  of  .Madison  parish,  is  located  in  the 
central  part,  at  the  crossing-  of  the  \'icksl)urg,  Shreveport  iK:  i'acitic 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  .Mountain  &  Southern  railways.  It  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice  in  1883,  and  the  courthouse,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  appointed  in  northern  Louisiana,  was  com- 
pleted in  1887.  The  census  of  lyOO  gave  Tallulah  a  population  of 
225,  but  Young's  Louisiana  Director}-  for  1909  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  900.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  with  rural  free  de- 
livery, e.xpress  and  telegraph  service,  a  bank,  a  cotton  compress. 
two  cottonseed  oil  mills,  an  ice  factory,  large  lumbering  interests, 
a  newspaper,  good  public  schools,  churches  of  the  principal  tlenonii- 
nations,  and  a  number  of  pretty  residences.  Tallulah  is  the  largest 
town  and  principal  commercial  center  of  the  parish. 

Tangipahoa,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  was  incorporated  March  13,  1866,  when  the  territory  was 
included  in  St.  Helena  parish..  It  is  located  on  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.,  about  10  miles  north  of  .\mite,  the  parish  seat.  The  town 
has  a  bank,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  .\mite  banking  &  trust  com- 
pany, a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  station,  express  office, 
good  mercantile  establishments,  sawmills,  etc.,  and  is  the  supply 
town  and  shipping  depot  for  the  surrounding  country.  .All  around 
the  town  are  large  fruit  farms,  and  hundreds  of  cars  of  strawberries 
are  shipped  from  Tangipahoa  each  vear.  The  population  in  1''00 
was  297. 

Tangipahoa  Parish,  established  in  1869  during  the  reconstruction 
period  while  Henr\  Clay  W'armoth  was  governor,  received  its 
name  in  memory  of  the  Tangipahoa  Indians,  who  lived  in  this 
part  of  Louisiana  when  it  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
French.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  "Florida  parishes,"  St.  Helena. 
St.  Tammany.  Livingston  and  Washington  parishes  all  contribut- 
ing to  its  territory.  It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  heart  of  the  long  leaf  pine  district,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Mississippi;  on  the  east  by  Washing- 
ton and  St.  Tammany  parishes:  on  the  south  by  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  St.  John  the  Baptist  parish  and  Lake  Maurepas.  and  on 
the  west  by  Livingston  and  St.  Helena  parishes.  It  is  watered 
b)'  the  Tangipahoa  river  through  the  central  and  southeastern 
parts,  the  Tchefuncte  river  on  the  eastern  boundary,  the  Xatalbany 
river  along  the  western  boundary.  Chappepcela  creek  and  some 
smaller  streams  in  the  other  portions.  Most  of  the  early  settlers 
emigrated  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  18th,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Among  them  were  the  Xixon.  Waller,  Tate,  Ott.  Cntrar.  F.dwards 
and  Bankston  families.  Soon  after  the  Civil  war  many  northern 
settlers  were  attracted  to  the  parish  by  the  mild  climate  and  rich, 
new  pine  lands,  and  settled  in  considerable  numbers.  .After  the 
erection  of  the  parish  Gov.  Warmoth  appointed  the  following  offi- 
cials to  serve  until  the  next  election  in  1870:     F.  P.  Fllis,  judge  of 
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the  court;  L.  J.  Soiicr,  clerk  ;  II.  11.  Llankston,  sheriff;  A.  G.  Tucker, 
recorder;  N.  F.  Hyer,  surveyor;  and  Jolui  Evans,  assessor.  Amite. 
which  sprang  into  existence  after  the  railroad  was  built,  became 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  hrst  court  was  held  in  a  business  block. 
'i'he  present  courthouse  was  built  in  1884.  Lying,  as  it  does,  in 
the  heavily  timbered  pine  region,  Tangipahoa  was  not  settled 
rapidly  until  after  the  railroads  opened  it  up,  and  its  population 
increased  more  tlian  one-third  during  the  decade  from  18'JO  to  1900. 
Amite  and  Hammond  are  the  most  important  towns.  Some  of 
the  other  towns  and  villages  are  Akers.  Areola,  Bailey,  Fluker, 
Holton,  Husser,  Independence,  Lewiston.  Xatalbany.  Kentwood, 
Ponchatoula,  Roseland,  Tangipahoa  and  Tickfaw.  The  parish  has 
an  area  of  711  square  miles.  Its  formation  is  pine  flats  in  the  south 
and  southwest  portions,  which  break  into  pine  hills  in  the  north 
and  northeastern  portions.  The  creek  and  river  bottoms  are  all 
of  alluvial  deposit  and  quite  an  extensive  area  of  alluvial  and 
wooded  swamp  lies  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  parish  along 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurcpas.  The  flats  and 
uplands  are  heavily  timbered  witli  pine,  and  oak,  gum,  elm,  hickor\-, 
beech,  sycamore,  etc.,  are  all  found  along  the  water  courses  and 
the  lakes  in  the  southern  portion.  Within  the  last  few-  years  lum- 
bering has  become  a  most  important  industry.  Miles  of  logging 
road  and  a  number  of  sawmills  have  been  built  in  the  parish"  and 
millions  of  feet  of  the  finest  luml;)er  are  cut  each  year  and  exported 
to  the  northern  states  and  to  Europe.  Cotton  is  the  principal 
agricultural  product,  but  diversified  farming  is  practiced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  corn,  hay,  oats,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  sorghum 
and  potatoes  are  being  grown.  The  fruits  and  nuts  adapted  to  this 
section  of  the  country  do  exceedingly  well,  and  extensive  truck 
farms  are  in  operation  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
and  its  branches,  where  such  vegetables  as  radishes,  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  are  grown  for  the  northern 
markets  early  in  the  spring.  This  section  also  furnishes  enormous 
quantities  of  strawberries.  Thousands  of  cases  are  harvested 
annually,  and  shipments  of  car  load  lots  are  sent  from  nearly  every 
railroad  station  in  the  parish.  Japanese  plums  were  introduced 
into  the  parish  some  years  ago  and  have  proved  so  successful  that 
they  are  being  raised  and  exported  in  greater  quantities  each  year. 
As  tile  land  has  been  cleared  of  timber  the  farmers  of  Tangipahoa 
have  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  dairying  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant industry.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided. 
The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  which  traverses  the  entire  western  part 
of  the  parish  from  north  to  south  :  the  Kentwood,  Grecnsburg  & 
Southeastern  R.  R.  runs  southwest  from  Kentwood  to  Greensburg. 
in  St.  Helena  parish  :  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  R.  R.  runs  east  from 
Kentwood.  across  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  and  the  Baton 
Rouge.  Hammond  &  Eastern  R.  R.  crosses  the  southern  part  of 
the  parish,  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  at  Hammond. 
By  means  of  these  lines  an  outlet  is  provided  in  every  direction 
for  tlie  products  of  the  parish,  bringing  the  farmers  in  closer  touch 
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with  their  markets.  Tlie  following;  statistics  concerning  the  parish 
arc  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  for  IVOO:  number  of  farms,  l.<)15; 
acreage,  163,686;  acres  improved,  38,146;  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements exclusive  of  buildings,  S1,0J7.700;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, $545,970;  value  of  live  stock.  $393,123;  total  value  nf  all 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  S684,254 ;  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  54;  capital  invested,  $1,322,139;  wages  paid,  $2ol!- 
742;  cost  of  materials  used.  S450.392 ;  total  value  of  "products,  $917, 
825.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  12.248  whites, 
5,375  colored,  a  total  of  17.623,  an  increase  of  4,970  during  the 
preceding  decade.  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over 
20,000. 

Tannehill,  a  village  in  the  central  part  of  Winn  parish,  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  4  miles 
north  of  W'innfield,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  post- 
office,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
a  good  lumber  country. 

Tar.— (See  Xaval  Stores.) 

Taylor  (R.  R.  name  Nelson),  a  village  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Bienville  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  \''icksburg.  Shreveport  & 
Pacific  R.  R.,  4  miles  west  of  Gibsland.  It  has  a  money  order 
postoffice,  telegraph  and  e.xpress  offices,  and  is  the  shipping  point 
and  trading  center  for  a  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish. 
The  populatidn  in  1900  was  75. 

Taylor,  Miles,  a  member  of  Congress,  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  state ;  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  at  Donaldsonville.  La.  He  held  several  local 
offices;  in  1854  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to 
the  34th  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  reelected  to  the  35th  and 
36th  Congresses,  serving  until  Feb.  5.  1861,  when  he  resigned  with 
the  other  Louisiana  Congressmen  on  account  of  the  secession  of 
the  state. 

Taylor,  Richard,  soldier,  was  born  near  Louisville.  Ky.,  Jan.  27, 
1826.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  ( q.  v.)  and 
received  a  liberal  education  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  France,  and 
at  Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  For  some  time 
he  served  as  secretarv  to  his  father,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  During  the  period  of  peace  that  followed. 
he  lived  on  his  estate  in  St.  Charles  parish,  La.,  devoting  his  time 
to  the  management  of  the  plantation  and  to  political  and  scientific 
studies.  He  served  in  the  state  senate  from  1856  to  1861.  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Democratic  national 
conventions  in  1860.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Louisiana  state  senate  in  1861  that  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
calling  a  state  convention,  and  in  the  latter  body  was  chairman  of 
the  military  and  defense  committee.  After  Louisiana  seceded  he 
visited  Gen.  Bragg  at  Pensacola.  until  called  to  Louisiana  to  take 
conmiand  of  the  9th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  go  with  it  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  did  not  reach  Manassas  until  after  the  battle  and 
was  assigned  to  Walker's  brigade;  when  Walker  was  transferred  to 
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another  commaiul,  Taylor  was  persuaded  by  the  senior  colonel  and 
President  Davis  to  accept  the  command  of  the  brigade,  with  the 
rank  of  Ijrigadier-general.  With  this  Ijrigade,  in  Ewell's  division, 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  I'ront  Royal.  Cross  Keys,  Winchester 
and  Port  Republic.  Soon  after  the  Seven  Days'  battles,  Taylor 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  Stonewall  Jackson's 
recommendation,  anil  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  which  included  all  the  state  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  After  the  fall  of  Xew  Orleans,  Confederate  authority  had 
ceased  in  Louisiana  and  the  fortifications  at  Barataria.  Berwick 
bay  and  other  points  had  been  abandoned.  Taylor  set  about  the 
task  of  restoring  confidence  and  raising  an  arnn-.  L'nder  his  direc- 
tion the  aspect  of  the  state  soon  changed.  Regiments  were  formed  ; 
shops  and  depots  of  supplies  were  established  :  ordnance  gathered  ; 
river  boats  transformed  into  an  armed  navy :  the  Federal  post  at 
Bayou  Des  Allemaiuls  was  captured  ;  \\'eitzers  advance  down  the 
Lafourche  was  stopjied,  and  at  Berwick  bay  the  Federals  were 
forced  to  turn  over  1,700  prisoners,  12  guns  and  vast  military  stores 
to  Gen.  Taylor.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Gen.  Taylor  was  called 
upon  to  encounter  the  forces  that  invaded  the  Red  River  countr_\-, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Alansfield.  where  he  had  a  force  of  8,800  men, 
he  won  a  great  victory,  capturing  2,500  prisoners  and  20  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  defeated  the  Federals  a  second  time,  and  a  month- 
later  forced  them  to  retire  across  the  Atchafalaya,  leaving  him  in 
possession  of  the  Red  River  country.  He  sought  relief  from  duty, 
but  was  soon  assigned  to  command  the  department  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  until  Gen.  Johnston  capitulated,  when  he  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Canby  at  Citronelle,  May  8,  1865.  During  all  the  years  of 
reconstruction  he  was  active  in  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  Gen.  Sheridan  relieved  by  Gen.  Hancock 
at  Xew  Orleans.  In  1873  he  visited  Europe.  His  principal  literary 
works  were:  ".\  Statesman  of  the  Colonial  Era,"  and  "Destruction 
and  Reconstruction,"  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  died  at 
New  York,  .April  17,  1879. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  soldier  and  12th  president  of  the  United  States. 
was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Sept.  24.  1784.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Richard  Taylor,  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Bred  among  the  Indian  fighters  and  soldiers  of  the  frontier, 
Zachary  naturally  turned  to  the  army.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  was  in 
command  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash,  where  he  repulsed  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  major.  In  1814 
he  attained  that  rank  by  commission,  but  in  1815,  when  the  army 
was  reduced  to  a  peace  footing,  he  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  resigned.  He  was  soon  reinstated  by  the  president,  and 
again  entered  the  army  to  remain  until  he  became  president.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1819:  had  command  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing.  Minn.:  built  Fort  Jcsup,  La.,  in  1822:  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1832;  took  part  in  the  second  Black  Hawk  cam- 
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paign,  and  received  the  siirreiulcr  of  that  chief.  In  1836  he  was 
ordered  to  Florida  to  lake  part  in  the  Seminole  war,  where  lie 
gained  a  victory  for  wiiich  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and 
the  next  year  was  given  chief  command  of  Florida.  In  184U  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  sonthern  division  of  the  western 
department  and  moved  his  home  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.  When  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  anticipated  in  1845  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  moved  to  Corpus  Christi 
(See  War  with  ^Mexico).  After  Texas  was  annexed,  he  led  his 
forces  to  the  Rio  Grande,  built  Fort  Brown  on  the  left  bank,  ami 
established  a  depot  of  supplies  30  miles  farther  east,  at  I'oint 
Isabel.  Gen.  Ampudia.  of  Mexico,  demanded  his  withdrawal,  but 
Taylor  replied  that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  his  government  and 
he  proposed  to  stay.  His  fort  was  bombarded,  but  he  advanced 
upon  the  Mexican  forces,  who  were  driven  off  at  the  actions  ot 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  in  May,  1846,  and  led  his  men  at  Monterey,  which  place 
surrendered  after  a  3  days'  battle,  and  commanded  the  American 
forces  at  the  successful  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  in  1847  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country,  and  when  the  W  hig  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  uu 
June  8,  1848,  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated  for  president  on  the  4th 
ballot.  Knowing  little  of  politics  himself,  he  chose  experienced 
men  for  his  cabinet  and  pursued  a  conservative  course  during  his 
administration.  He  died  July  9,  1850.  The  state  legislature  of 
Louisiana  passed  a  resolution  on  July  5,  1886,  appointing  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  act  with  the  governor  and  the  general  com- 
manding the  8th  militar\-  district,  to  act  with  the  Louisiana  associa- 
tion of  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  the  soldiers  who  won  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

Taylortown,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Bossier 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Red  river  and  the  line 
of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  company,  about  12  miles 
southeast  of  Shreveport.  It  has  a  telegraph  station  and  express 
office,  is  a  shipping  point  of  some  importance,  and  in  1900  had  a 
population  of  51. 

Teachers'  Association,  State. — The  first  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Alexandria  in  1892,  when  W.  J.  Calvert  was  elected 
president  and  Miss  Zoe  Garig,  secretary.  Although  the  attendance 
was  limited  the  founilcrs  of  the  association  began  to  do  missionary 
work  among  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  constant  growth  in  membership.  Annual  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  since  1S92.  with  the  exception  of  1897,  when 
no  regular  session  was  held,  though  a  special  meeting  was  called 
at  Ruston  in  Julv.  The  regular  annual  meetings  have  been  held 
as  follows:  1893,  Xcw  Iberia:  18')4,  Monroe:  1895,  Baton  Rouge; 
1896,  Lake  Charles:  1898,  New  Orleans:  1899.  Shreveport:  1900, 
Alexandria:  1901.  Franklin:  1902.  Baton  Rouge:  1903,  Ruston: 
19(M,  Lafavctte:  1905,  Alexandria:  1O06.  Baton  Rouge:  1"'07.  Shreve- 
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port;  1908,  New  Orleans;  VjW,  Alexandria.  Mr.  Calvert  served  as 
president  nntil  the  Monroe  meeting  in  1894,  when  he  was  sncceeded 
by  J.  \'.  Calhoun.  Since  then  the  presidents  of  the  association 
have  been  as  follows:  C.  E.  Byrd,  1895;  R.  L.  Hines.  18' '0-7; 
D.  U.  Showalter,  1898;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Williams,  1899;  J.  E.  Keenev, 
lyOO;  J.  U.  Aswell,  19U1 ;  Aliss  Lulu  Soape,  1902;  E.  L.  Stephen's, 
1903;  T.  H.  Harris,  1904;  E.  F.  Gayle,  1905;  B.  C.  Caldwell,  1900; 
C.  A.  Ives,  1907;  J.  L.  AUeman,  1908;  Warren  Easton,  1909. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  secretaries  since  the  first  organization: 
Miss  Zoe  Garig,  1892;  C.  A.  Byrd,  1893-4;  W.  J.  Gahan,  1895; 
Miss  Julia  Dale,  1896-7;  :\liss  Lulu  Soape,  1898;  Miss  Sallie  Spen- 
cer, 1899;  Miss  Amanda  Flowell,  1900;  Miss  Irma  McCord,  1901; 
Miss  E.  E.  Riggs,  1902;  Nicholas  Bauer,  from  1903  to  1909. 

In  his  report  for  1909  th.e  secretary  says:  "It  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  record  the  growth  of  this  association.  Year  by  year 
the  membership  has  increased,  growing  from  153  at  the  Franklin 
meeting  in  1901  to  the  thousand  mark  at  Alexandria  in  1905,  and 
reaching  last  year  at  New  Orleans  the  record  enrollment  of  1,863. 
In  this  connection  I  would  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Louisiana  occupies  a  proud  position  among  her  sister  states  in 
the  percentage  of  teachers  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  In  a  recent  compilation  showing  the  rank 
of  the  states,  Louisiana  stands  eighth  in  the  list  of  39  states,  with 
a  percentage  of  38.7.  *  ■■'  ''■'  While  we  may  feel  proud  of  our 
showing,  we  must  not  remain  content.  The  upbuilding  of  this 
association  means  more  than  merely  heading  a  list ;  it  means  that 
^here  will  be  in  existence  an  organized  body  with  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  conununity  back  of  it  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  interests  of  education  in  the  state;  it  means  the  gradual 
assumption  of  power  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  repre- 
senting the  teaching  profession,  will  influence  and  direct  all  matters 
educational  in  Louisiana." 

Teche,  a  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Mary  parish, 
is  a  station  on  the  East  &  \Vest  Franklin  R.  R.,  a  short  line  run- 
ning from  Franklin  to  Irish  Bend.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  sugar  district,  about  3  miles  north  of  I'ranklin,  the  parish  seat, 
and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  43. 

Teddy,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  East  Feliciana  par- 
ish, is  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Alississippi  state  boundary  and  7 
miles  northeast  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Tenmile,  a  little  post-village  in  the  northern  part  of  Calcasieu 
parish,  is  one  of  the  new  places  that  have  grown  up  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  industries  in  this  section  of  the  state,  as  it  is 
the  terminus  of  a  short  line  of  railroad  operated  by  the  Industrial 
Lumber  company,  which  conects  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  ;\Iountam 
&  Southern  at  Oakdale. 

Tensas  Parish  was  establi.-hed  in  1842,  during  the  administration 
of  Gov.  .Andre  Bicnvenu  Roman,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
Tensas  Indians,  who  lixed  in  this  section  when  it  was  first  settled 
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bv  the  Frcncli.  I'enicaut,  who  was  with  Iberville  un  his  trip 
iij)  the  Mississippi  in   17(X\  writes:     -On  the  12th  of  April  we  leit 

Natchez  and  coasted  along  to  the  right for  a  distance  i)t 

12  leagues we   landed  to  visit  a  village  situated  4  leagues 

in  the  interior.  These  Indians  are  called  the  Tensas."  At  this 
time  Iberville  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  did 
camp  and  locate  on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  they  proniised  to 
do,  but  for  a  number  of  years  they  wandered  over  a  considerable 
district  west  of  the  river,  making  war  on  some  of  the  less  fierce 
and  warlike  tribes.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Madison  parish  ;  the 
Mississippi  river  forms  its  entire  irregular  eastern  boundary,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Mississippi;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Con- 
cordia parish,  and  on  the  west  by  Catahoula  and  Franklin  parishes. 
Tensas  was  created  wholly  from  the  northern  part  of  Concordia 
parish,  and  consituted  a  part  of  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Spanish 
commandants  from  their  old  seat  of  government  at  Concordia, 
now  X'idaha.  (q.  v.)  Large  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the 
French  at  Pointe  Coupee  and  Xatchez,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  post  established  at  \'idalia.  during  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Ulloa,  neither  the  French  or  Spanish  made  any  efforts  to  settle 
or  colonize  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  from  Pointe 
Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  as  the  lands  on  that 
side  are  all  low  and  were  then  subject  to  inundation  by  the  Missis- 
sippi. Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  any  permanent  settlement 
was  made  there,  but  during  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  and 
opening  years  of  the  19th  century  the  following  men  took  up  land 
in  what  it  now  Tensas  parish:  William  Bantz.  George  Weast, 
Zenos  Preston,  Elam  Bowman,  James  Bullen.  Col.  Isaac  Harrison, 
Scott  and  Jeremiah  Watson,  J.  W.  Briscoe,  John  Densmore,  Gen. 
C.  G.  Dahlgren,  Rodney  King  and  Joshua  James.  Gen.  CofTee  had 
a  place  opposite  Grand  Bluti  :  Dr.  Hollingsworth  located  on  Lake 
St.  Joseph  ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hayes,  A.  E.  Bass,  Judge  x\lonzo 
Snyder  and  a  few  cithers  settled  above  Waterproof.  The  first 
plantation  on  Lake  Bruin  was  opened  by  Scott  Watson;  James 
McGill  established  himself  at  "Sunnyside,"  on  Lake  Bruin  island. 
"Panola"  plantation  was  opened,  north  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Jerry 
Watson,  and  A.  J.  Watson  took  up  land  on  Lake  St.  Peter,  .\fter 
the  organization  of  the  parish  the  first  police  jury  met  at  Water- 
proof. May  3,  !8-r3.  St.  Joseph  became  the  seat  of  justice  and  a 
courthouse  was  built.  The  town  grew  very  slowly  for  a  time,  as 
there  were  no  railroads  in  the  parish.  A  few  miles  north  of  St. 
Joseph  is  Lake  Bruin,  one  of  the  principal  pleasure  resorts  of  the 
lower  valley.  Waterproof,  Flard  Times  Landing  and  Ashwood 
are  old  river  towns:  Newellton,  Somerset,  Balmoral.  Listonia  and 
Notnac  have  grown  rapidly  since  the  advent  of  the  railroad  :  otlier 
towns  and  villages  are  Afton,  L'Argent,  Goldman,  Highland  and 
Point  Pleasant.  Tensas  has  an  area  of  Cyf)?  scpiare  miles,  consisting 
of  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamp.  The  cultivable  land  may  be 
divided    into   two   classes — sandv    loam    and   black   or    "buckshot." 
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I'xitli  are  exceedingly  ricli.  and  Teii>as  has  the  reputation  cI  being 
one  of  the  banner  cotton  parishes  i)ecause  "f  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  parish  is  drained  l)y  the  Mississippi  river  along 
its  eastern  boundary,  by  the  Tensas  ri\er  on  the  west,  and  b_\- 
liayous  V'idal.  Mountl.  Choctaw  antl  Clark.  Cotton  is  the  great 
e.Kport  staple,  but  corn,  hay,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas, 
and  all  the  garden  vegetables  are  grown.  Truck  farming  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  increased  demand  from  Alemphis,  Little  Rock 
and  other  markets.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  are  grown 
in  the  family  orchards,  but  are  not  cultivated  to  any  e.xtent  for 
commercial  purposes.  Figs  and  Japanese  plums  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years  and  are  being  cultivated  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  for  e.xport.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns 
dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  increasing  rapidly.  Since  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  its  successful  cultivation  along  the  ^ilissis- 
sippi,  hundreds  of  acres  of  "buckshot"  land,  with  its  clay  sub-soil, 
have  been  turned  to  rice  culture.  The  farms  are  protected  by 
levees  and  irrigated  from  the  adjacent  rivers.  Since  the  rotation 
of  crops  has  been  introduced  by  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture,  hogs  and  cattle  ha\e  proved  paying  side  lines  for  the 
farmers,  as  the  pasture  season  is  long  and  by-products  can  be  fed 
all  the  year.  This  section  of  the  country  was  once  heavily  wooded 
with  oak,  elm,  gum,  pecan,  magnolia  and  sycamore,  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  cypress  swamps,  and  both  forests  and  swamps  have 
furnished  thousands  of  feet  of  fine  marketable  lumber  for  years. 
Cheap  transportation  is  alTorded  by  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.,  which 
runs  south  from  the  northern  boundary  to  St.  Joseph  and  thence 
southwest  into  Concordia  parish.  The  markets  of  the  north  and 
south  are  thus  brought  close  to  the  Tensas  farmers.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  are  taken  from  the  C  S.  census  for  1900:  number 
of  farms,  2.391;  acreage,  181,398:  acres  under  cultivation,  89,694; 
value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings.  52,039,600; 
value  of  farm  buildings,  $697,570;  value  of  live  stock,  8515,946; 
total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $1,479,380;  nundjer 
of  manufactories.  50;  capital  in\-ested,  574,590;  wages  paid,  57,265; 
cost  of  materials  used,  5L5,828:  total  value  of  products,  548,811. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  was  1.231  whites,  17,839 
colored,  a  total  of  19,070.  an  increase  of  2,423  during  the  preceding 
decade.    The  estimated  popidation  for  1908  was  over  21,000. 

Terrebonne  Parish,  one  of  the  most  southern  in  the  state,  was 
established  March  22,  1822,  from  the  southern  part  of  Lafourche 
parish,  and  derives  its  name  from  Dayou  Terrebonne.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  1.790  square  miles  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Lafourche  parish  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  and  b\-  St.  Mary  and  Assumption 
parishes.  The  early  history  of  the  parish  is  that  of  the  mother 
parish,  Lafourche,  and  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Those  who  first  settled  in  the  country  n(~iw  known  as  Terrebonne 
were    Koval    Marsh,   on    IJlack    ba\'ou;    the    IVuidreaus    hjcated    on 
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Little  Caillou  aiul  the  Terrcbunhe ;  the  Belaiigor  family  took  ui) 
land  along  the  lower  Terrebonne.  A  number  of  the  descendants 
of  these  pioneers  resitle  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  today,  anil 
many  of  them  have  taken  prominent  part  in  tlie  affairs  of  the 
parish  and  state.  Prevost  started  a  plantation  on  Grand  Caillou  ; 
the  Shuvin  famil}-  on  Little  Caillou:  the  Alarlbroughs  went  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish;  settlers  in  other  sections  were  Curtis 
Rockwood,  the  D'Arbonnes,  Le  Boeufs,  Trahans,  Bergerons.  R.  H. 
and  James  B.  Grinage  located  near  the  site  of  Houma.  \\hen 
Terrebonne  parish  was  organized  in  1822  the  seat  of  government 
was  located  at  Bayou  Cane,  3  miles  from  the  present  town  of 
Houma.  An  old  wooden  building  was  used  for  the  first  court- 
house. R.  H.  Grinage  owned  the  land  where  Houma  now  stands. 
He  platted  it,  donated  the  grountl  for  the  courthouse,  and  in  1834 
the  parish  seat  was  moved  to  tlouma.  I'rancis  AL  Guyol  presided 
over  the  first  parish  court,  and  Caleb  Watkins  was  the  first  sheriff. 
At  the  time  of  its  creation  the  population  was  slightly  over  2,000, 
including  the  slaves.  The  parish  is  well  drained  by  Bayous  Terre- 
bonne, Pdack,  DeLargc,  Grand  and  Little  Caillou,  Chene,  Penchant 
and  Decade.  The  formation  is  largely  coast  marsh,  with  a  con- 
siderable area  of  alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamp.  The  land  along 
the  gulf  is  sea  marsh,  subject  to  tidal  overflow  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, but  in  the  northern  part  the  land  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
several  feet  and  the  soil  is  a  very  superior  quality  of  alluvial 
deposit,  wonderfully  fertile,  and  is  highly  cultivated.  Sugar  and 
rice  are  the  great  crop  productions,  though  hay,  jute,  potatoes  and 
peas  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Rice  is  the  most  rapidly 
increasing  crop  in  the  south,  and  hundreds  of  acres  in  Terrebonne 
are  planted  with  it.  The  farmers  protect  their  fields  with  dikes, 
and  flood  them  when  desired  with  water  from  the  bayous.  Rota- 
tion of  crops  has  been  introduced  in  almost  all  of  the  rice  section, 
which  makes  the  returns  sure,  while  hogs  are  raised  as  a  side  line, 
eating  many  of  the  by-products  that  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
commercial  value.  In  the  mild  climate  and  rich  soil  of  this  favored 
region,  fruits  grow  well.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  hardy  species 
of  orange  has  lieen  introduced  and  the  orange  industry  is  becoming 
more  important.  Other  fruits  are  lemons,  mandarins,  olives,  bana- 
nas, prunes,  pomegranates,  guavas.  plums  and  figs.  There  is  some 
oak,  willow,  elm  and  gum  on  the  higher  lands,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cypress  in  the  swamps,  all  supplying  valuable  commercial 
lumber.  \\'ild  game  of  all  kinds  abounds,  and  salt  water  fish  of 
fine  quality,  such  as  sheepshead,  pompano.  sea  trout.  Sjjanish 
mackerel,  pike  and  crabs  are  taken  in  the  many  bays  and  inlets 
along  the  coast.  A  thriving  business  is  conducted  in  terrapin, 
shrimp  and  oysters,  which  are  obtained  in  great  abundance,  large 
quantities  being  shii^pcd  to  the  markets  of  Xew  Orleans.  I'.aton 
Rouge  ami  Mcm])his.  and  a  number  of  canning  establishments 
exist  which  export  their  jiroducts  to  the  northern  and  eastern  mar- 
kets. There  are  few  large  tiiwns  in  Terrcljunne.  Houma,  the 
parish   seat,    is   the   most    imi")ortant,   and    some   of  the   others   are 
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liourg,  Chacahoula,  Chau\in,  Dulac,  Dnniier,  Ellendale,  Schricver, 
Gibson,  Gray,  .Mincr\a,  Moineg;itt.  Orniond  and  Theriot.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  the  Soutliern  Pacitic  R.  R.,  which  crosses 
tiie  northern  part  of  the  parish,  and  a  branch  Hne  runs  southeast 
from  Schrievcr  to  Hounia.  Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  on  the  arable 
land  are  thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  railroad.  The  following 
statistics  concerning  the  parish  were  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census 
for  1900:  number  of  farms,  748;  acreage,  168,379;  acres  improved, 
52,780;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,- 
$3,477,260;  value  of  farnr  buildings,  $921,320;  value  of  live  stock, 
!?457,806;  total  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  52,036,- 
887;  number  of  manufactories;  36;  capital  invested,  $3,147,574; 
wages  paid,  $236,982;  cost  of  materials  used,  $1,587,517;  total  value 
of  products,  $2,223,005.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  con- 
sisted of  14,142  whites,  10.312  colored,  a  total  of  24,454,  an  increase 
of  4,297  over  the  vear  1890.  The  estimated  population  for  1908 
was  over  27,000. 

Territory  of  Orleans. —  (See  Orleans,  Territory  of.) 
Texas  Revolution. — The  insurrection  of  Aranjuez  in  Spain  in 
1808  and  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV  in  March  of  that  year,  en- 
couraged the  Spanish  provinces  in  America  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  motlier  country.  Their  chances  of  success  were 
enhanced  by  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Xapoleon.  and  in  1810  the 
Mexicans  broke  into  open  rebellion,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priest,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo.  On  Jan.  5,  1811,  Gov.  Claiborne 
wrote  to  Gen.  Wade  Hampton :  "A  terrible  civil  war  rages  in 
Mexico.  I  have  seen  official  reports  from  which  it  seems  that  the 
horrors  of  the  time  of  Cortez  are  to  be  revived.  The  contest  is 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  Creoles  of  the  country.  The 
Creoles  have  brought  into  the  field  immense  armies,  and  in  one 
engagement  it  is  said  10,000  Creoles  were  killed.  Hitherto  the 
Europeans  have  met  with  great  success,  but  private  letters  state 
that  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  Creole  standard,  and  that  tiiey  are 
in  possession  of  immense  treasure.  At  one  town  thev  possessed 
themselves  of  .SI 5,000,000.  The  object  of  the  Creoles  is  said  to 
be  independence." 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  was  not  suppressed  until  1817,  and 
when,  two  years  later,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Texas  was  fixed  at  the  Sabine,  the  Spanish  government  established 
tiic  proxince  of  Texas,  extending  from  that  river  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
inidcr  the  viceroyalty  of  ^ilexico.  Prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
bt)un(lary  there  was  a  strip  of  debatable  ground  between  Xatclii- 
tochcs  and  the  Sabine,  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
venturers, fugitives  from  justice,  etc..  had  established  themselves, 
giving  to  the  region  a  reputation  for  "robberies,  murders,  and  other 
crimes  of  an  infamous  and  astounding  character."  While  the 
Mexican  revolution  was  in  progress.  Louisiana  was  admitted  into 
the  l^'nion  as  a  state.  Almost  immediately  after  such  admission 
Gov.  Claiborne  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  outlaws,  and  a 
detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  was  sent  into  the  ""border  land."  under 
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the  cominancl  of  Lieut.  Masce.  a  iiati\-e  of  Massacliusetts.  This 
brought  Magce  in  touch  with  the  revohitionary  nio\enient,  with 
the  result  that  in  June  he  resigne(l_  his  commission  in  tlie  arm  v. 
organizetl  the  outlaws  and  others  into  a  little  army  of  300  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  the  S[)aiiish  town  of  Xacog- 
doches,  though  a  Spaniard  named  IJernardo  was  the  nominal  leader 
of  the  movement.  Xacogdoches  capitulated  to  the  revolutionists, 
and  to  that  place  Hocked  many  adventurers  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, among  theiu  Reuben  Kemper,  who  had  led  the  insurrection 
in  the  liaton  Rouge  district  in  1804.  Alagee's  forces,  recruited  to 
about  500,  marched  toward  San  Antonio,  which  place  was  occu[)ied 
in  the  spring  of  1813.  In  the  meantime  Magee  had  died  and  Reuben 
Kemper  commanded  the  forces  from  the  states  until  he  became 
disgusted  with  Bernardo's  cruelty  in  causing  the  massacre  of  a 
number  of  Spaniards,  when  he  and  several  of  his  comijanions 
returned  to  their  homes.  Reinforcements  arrived  soon  after  Kem- 
per left;  among  them  were  Gen.  Toledo,  Col.  Perry  and  Judge 
JJuUard,  and  these  three  men  practically  reorganized  the  arm\', 
though  Bernardo  was  still  regarded  as  the  commander-in-chief. 
In  August  the  Spanish  officers  Elisandro  and  Aredondo  arrived 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  and  drove  the  revolutionists 
from  San  Antonio.  In  a  series  of  engagements  along  the  Trinity 
and  Medina  rivers  the  "Republican  army"  was  almost  annihilated, 
several  of  the  Louisianians  being  among  the  killed. 

In  the  subsequent  revolutionary  movement  in  Te.xas  the  adven- 
turous sons  of  Louisiana,  particularly  those  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  took  a  deep  interest.  They  were  with  Long's  expedition 
(q.  V.)  in  1819;  they  were  at  Zacatecas,  Goliad,  Gonzalez,  Concep- 
cion  and  the  Alamo,  and  none  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  they 
when  the  independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  L'nited 
States. 

Thaxton,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  western  part  of  L'nion  parish,  is 
about  3  miles  west  of  Bennett,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Theriot,  a  post-hamlet  of  Terrebonne  jiarish,  is  located  on  the 
Bayou  De  Large,  about  12  miles  south  of  Hounia,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  town.     Its  population  was  56  in   1900. 

Thibodaux,  the  parish  seat  of  Lafourche  parish,  was  first  laid 
out  about  1820  by  Henry  S.  Thibodaux,  who  donated  two  squares 
of  land  for  a  courthouse  and  jail  and  a  site  for  a  market  house. 
The  first  house  on  the  site  of  the  tcnvn  was  built  by  James  Carr 
in  1819.  The  town  was  incorporatetl  b}-  the  act  of  March  6,  1830, 
under  the  name  of  "Thibodeauxville."  and  the  first  mayor  was 
James  McAllister.  By  the  act  of  March  10.  1838,  the  name  was 
changetl  to  the  present  form.  Thibodaux  is  located  in  the  northern 
])art  of  the  parish,  at  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  railroads,  wliich  lines  connect  with  Xew  Orleans 
and  otlier  important  trade  centers  and  afTord  ample  transportation 
and  shi])ping  facilities,  .\mong  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments  are  an  ice  factory,  a  wholesale  commission  house, 
saw  and  i)laning  mills,  foundry,  boiler  factory,  cooper  shops,  a  large 
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brick  iiiamifactory,  a  mimlicr  t,{  first  class  mercantile  houses,  and 
the  city  is  well  provided  with  hanking  facilities.  The  city  has  two 
newspapers,  an  electric  light  plant,  a  good  system  of  waterworks, 
and  claims  to  have  the  best  sidewalks  of  any  citv  in  the  state. 
The  public  school  system  is  thorough  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  city  of  similar  size  in  Louisiana.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools,  there  are  the  ^^lount  Carmel  convent,  the  Thibo- 
daux  college,  and  several  other  private  educational  institutions. 
Thibodaux  is  provided  with  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
churches.  The  population  in  1900  was  3,253,  but  the  next  census 
will  show  a  marked  increase  over  these  figures,  as  Thibodaux  is 
one  of  the  growing  cities  of  the  state. 

Thibodaux,  Bannorv  G.,  member  of  Congress,  was  a  nati\e  of 
Louisiana.  He  received  but  a  limited  education,  became  a  sugar 
planter,  entered  local  politics  and  at  different  times  held  local 
offices.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Louisiana 
to  the  29th  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the  30th  Congress.  He 
died  March  11,  1866. 

Thibodaux,  Henry  Schuyler,  acting  governor  of  Louisiana  for  a 
short  time  in  1824,  was  born  at  Albany.  X.  Y..  in  1769,  a  son  of 
Alexis  Thibodaux.  a  French-Canadian.  Henry  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age  and  was  reared  by  his  mother's  family,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  from  there  came  to  Louisiana  in  1794,  set- 
tling first  in  that  part  of  Acadia  parish  now  constituting  the  parish 
of  St.  James.  From  there  he  removed  to  Lafourche  parish  and 
founded  the  town  that  is  now  the  parish  seat  and  which  still  bears 
his  name.  Here  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  planter,  but  entered 
the  political  arena  as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  1808  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1812.  and  after  the  admission  of 
the  state  was  chosen  to  represent  his  parish  in  the  state  senate. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Robertson  in  Xov.,  1824,  he  became 
acting  governor  and  served  about  a  month,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gov.  Johnson,  nothitig  of  moment  having  occurred  during  his 
short  incumbency.  Mr.  Thibodaux  was  twice  married:  first  to  a 
Miss  Lejeune,  and  after  her  death  to  Brigette  Bellanger.  a 
descendant  of  the  French  explorer,  lacques  Cartier.  He  died  on 
Oct.  24,  1827. 

Thirteenth  Amendment. — The  first  step  toward  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  L'nited  States  was  the  president's  emancipation 
proclamation,  which  I)ecame  effective  on  Jan.  1.  1863.  but  no  legis- 
lative sanction  was  offered  to  that  proclamation  until  in  the  first 
session  of  the  38th  Congress.  On  March  28.  1864.  there  was  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  of  the  L'nited  States  a  joint  resolution  relative 
to  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  forever  prohibiting 
slavery.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  passed  and  sent  to 
the  house,  where  it  was  rejected  in  June  following.  In  Jan.,  1865, 
the  amendment  was  again  brought  up  in  the  house  and  finally 
passed  bv  a  vote  of  119  to  56.  This  13th  amendment  was  formally 
submitted  to  the  letjislatures  of  the  several  states  on  Feb.  1.     The 
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state  constitution  of  Louisiana,  adoiitcd  in  1864,  containeil  a  pro- 
,  vision  proliibitint^  slavery,  but,  "as  due  to  President  Johnson  and 
in  unison  witli  his  policy,"  the  proposed  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  general  assembly  on  Dec.  6,  18o5,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
{ollowing  resolution:  "That  tlie  aforesaid  proposed  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified  and  adopted,  -with  the  express  understanding  that  in  the 
sense  of  the  general  assembly,  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  second  section  of  the  foregoing  amendment,  is  strictly  limited 
to  legislation  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate  otherwise  upon  the 
political  status  or  civil  relations  of  former  slaves  within  any  state, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
it  now  is,  or  as  it  will  be,  altered  by  the  proposed  amendment." 

By  Dec.  18.  1865.  the  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  states  to  render  it  effective,  and  on  that  date  it  was 
declared  part  of  the  Federal  constitution  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Thomas,  Allen,  soldier,  received  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the 
28th  La.  infantry,  May  3.  1862.  His  regiment  served  at  Vicks- 
burg  under  Gen.  ^L  L.  Smith,  and  during  the  long  bombardment 
and  siege  in  the  summer  of  1862,  it  was  one  of  the  trusted  ones 
on  guard  duty.  The  following  December,  when  the  attack  on  the 
city  was  renewed.  Col.  Thomas,  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  was  in 
command  of  a  brigade  and  took  active  part  against  the  Federals 
in  the  assaults  of  the  following  days.  He  remained  at  Vicksburg 
with  his  regiment  during  the  siege  of  May  and  June,  1863,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  city  he  was  for  some  time  under  parole.  On 
Feb.  4,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
and  assigned  to  Gen.  Taylor's  department,  where  he  commanded 
a  brigade  of  Louisiana  troops.  The  exchange  was  not  made  in 
time  for  the  brigade  to  take  part  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1864. 
When  the  regiment  was  assembled  it  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Polig- 
nac's  division  and  Thomas  was  in  charge  after  Polignac  went  to 
Europe. 

Thomas,  Philemon,  soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1764.  He  received  a  limited  education:  fought  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  at  Guilford  Church  and  Eutaw  Springs ; 
and  when  peace  was  declared  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  From  Kentucky  he  moved 
to  the  lower  Mississipjii  river,  and  in  1810  became  the  leader  of 
an  uprising  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  controlled  what 
is  now  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
fought  with  Gen.  Jackson  from  1814  to  1815;  then  settled  at  Baton 
Rouge;  served  his  state  in  the  legislature;  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana  to  the  22nd  Congress  in  1830.  and  re- 
elected to  the  23rd  Contrress.  He  died  at  Baton  Rouge.  Nov.  18. 
1847.  On  July  5.  1884.  the  Louisiana  legislature  appropriated  $100 
for  the  erection  of  a  taldet  to  his  memory  in  the  state  capitol. 
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Thomastown,  a  Nillag-e  of  Madisr)ii  paiisli,  is  situated  on  the 
V'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  10  miles  west  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  ami  8  miles  east  of  Talluiaii,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  center  of 
trade  for,  a  rich  farming  country,  that  supplies  the  market  of  \'icks- 
burg  with  vegetables  and  dairy  products.  The  population  in  1900 
was  51. 

Thomasville,  one  of  the  new  lumbering  towns  that  has  grown 
up  along  the  line  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  is  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  about  1.5  miles  north- 
east of  Covington,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station, 
express  office,  sawmills,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  is  the  shipping 
depot  for  a  considerable  lumbering  countrv.  The  population  in 
1900  was  40. 

Thornwell,  a  post-hamlet  and  station  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Calcasieu  parisii,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  8  miles  west  of 
Lake  Arthur,  and  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the 
parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  rice  district  of  southwestern  Loui- 
siana and  has  a  rice  mill,  telegraph  station  and  express  office. 

Tickfaw,  is  a  money  order  post-station  of  Tangipahoa  parisli,  is 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R..  8  miles  north  of  Hammond.  It  has 
a  telegraph  station  and  express  office  and  is  the  trading  center  for 
a  good  fruit  and  truck  farming  country.  Its  population  in  1900 
was  73. 

Tide,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Grant  parish,  is  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  company,  about 
5  miles  from  where  that  line  crosses  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
R.  R.,  and  15  miles  north  of  Colfax,  the  parish  seat. 

Tiger,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Caddo  parish, 
is  about  4  miles  west  of  Bayou  Lachute,  which  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station. 

Tilden,  a  postoffice  in  the  eastern  part  of  Avoyelles  parish,  situ- 
ated on  P>ayou  dc  Glaize,  about  3  miles  north  of  Wayside,  the 
nearest  railroad  station. 

Tillou,  a  post-station  in  the  northern  part  of  Morehouse  parish.. 
is  about  6  miles  northwest  of  Jones,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and 
about   17  miles  north  of  I'astrop,  the  parish  seat. 

Timon,  a  post-village  and  station  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Natchitoches  parish,  is  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  15  miles  north- 
west of  Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station 
and  express  office,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Timothey,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  nortliwestern  part  of  Webster 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  P.odcau  bayou,  4  miles  west  of  Spring- 
hill,  the  nearest  railroad  town  and  about  30  miles  northwest  of 
Minden,  the  parisli  seat. 

Tinus,  a  postoffice  of  St.  Helena  parish,  is  located  about  4  miles 
northeast  of  Darlington,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
7  miles  northwest  of  Greensl)urg,  the  parish  seat. 

Tioga,  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  Rapides 
parish,  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  about 
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5  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  railroad  center 
of  some  importance,  as  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Na\igation  com- 
pany, the   Louisiana  Southern,  and  the  St.   Louis.   Iron   Mountain 

6  Southern  all  pass  through  the  place,  and  it  is  also  the  western 
terminus  of  a  short  line  of  railroad  called  the  Tioga  &  South- 
eastern, the  eastern  terminus  of  which  is  at  Kees.  Tioga  has  a 
money  order  postoffice,  a  large  retail  trade,  two  express  offices. 
some  manufacturing  concerns,  is  an  important  shipping  point,  and 
in  1900  reported  a  population  of  250. 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
spliere  and  its  use  among  civilized  peoples  was  unknown  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Its  introduction  into 
Europe  is  generally  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  early  cultivated  by  the  colonists 
of  Virginia  and  Alaryland,  and  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  about 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans.  In  1752  the  French 
government  ofTered  to  purchase  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  Louisiana, 
at  a  price  equal  to  7  cents  a  pound  in  the  currency  of  the  present 
day.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  received  a  great  stimulus  in  1793-4, 
on  account  of  the  damage  done  by  insects  to  the  indigo  plant, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of  the  staple  crops.  In  1802 
there  were  200  hogsheads  of  tobacco  exported  from  Xew  Orleans. 
and  its  cultivation  had  been  extended  up  the  ]\Iississippi  river  as 
far  north  as  the  present  parish  of  Concordia. 

In  all  of  the  upland  region  of  northern  and  western  Louisiana 
the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  yellow  leaf 
tobacco,  suitalile  for  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  wrappers,  while 
the  alluvial  lands  are  eminently  suited  to  the  production  of  Perique. 
for  which  St.  James  parish  is  especially  famous.  This  tobacco 
owes  its  reputation  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is 
cured  and  prepared  for  the  market,  being  practically  cured  under 
pressure  in  its  own  juice — a  method  introduced  bv  the  Acadians 
in  1824.  The  U.  S.  Census  Report  for  1900  says:'  "The  Perique 
tobacco  of  Louisiana,  while  very  strong,  is  quite  acceptable  to 
pipe  and  cigarette  smokers,  when  mixed  in  small  proportions  with 
otlier  tobaccos.  On  account  of  the  long  and  laborious  method  of 
curing,  the  cultivation  has  never  extended  beyond  two  or  three 
parishes  in  southern  Louisiana,  nor  has  it  been  placed  upon  a 
successful  commercial  basis,  except  among  the  Acadians.  The 
greatest  yield  of  this  tobacco  in  any  one  year  has  not  exceeded 
100.000  pounds,  and  until  recentlv  the  average  vield  was  about 
50,000  pounds." 

The  progress  lately  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the 
upland  sections  of  the  state  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  ■^ome 
of  the  finest  grades  of  cigar  leaf  and  smoking  tobacco.  Through 
the  medium  of  practical  demonstrations,  conducted  by  tobacco  ex- 
perts in  the  employ  of  the  state  and  national  governments,  the 
growers  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  tobacco 
culture,  and  the  acreage  of  the  crop  is  annuall\-  increasing.  .\  re- 
port of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  and  immigration  says:     "In 
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north  Louisiana  as  much  as  1,600  pounds  per  acre  of  yellow  leaf 
liave  been  produced.  In  south  Louisiana,  with  cigar  types  of  to- 
bacco, the  yield  has  readied  over  J.OOO  pounds.  Two  crops  a  year 
can  be  obtained  from  the  same  planting.  This  is  accomplished  by 
leaving  a  sucker  in  the  axil  of  the  crown  leaf  in  topping  the  plant. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  first  crop  are  gathered  the  old  stali<  is  re- 
moved and  the  young  sucker  soon  takes  its  place,  and  witli  a  fa\-or- 
able  season  makes  nearly  as  large  and  fine  a  crop  as  the  first  one." 

The  U.  S.  census  of  I'JOO  shows  reports  from  76  tobacco  farms 
in  Louisiana,  with  2.451  acres  of  improved  land,  the  value  of  the 
crop  being  $42,420.  or  about  $17  an  acre.  Three  years  before  this 
census  was  taken  the  north  Louisiana  experiment  station  sold  its 
crop  to  an  eastern  manufacturer  for  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  sta- 
tion at  Baton  Rouge  sold  its  entire  crop  for  15  cents  a  pound  in  the 
station  barn.  Samples  of  Louisiana  tobacco  sent  to  manufacturers 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  country  have  received  favorable  notice, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  future  production  of  tobacco  in  the 
state  will  far  exceed  that  of  the  past.  The  Perique  tobacco  grown 
and  prepared  in  St.  James  parish  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Togo,  a  postoffice  of  Tensas  parish,  is  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  20  miles  above  St.  Joseph,  the  parish  seat,  and  10  miles  east 
of  Somerset,  which  is  the  most  convenient  railroad  station. 

Tonti,  Henri  de,  soldier  and  explorer,  was  the  son  of  Lorenzo 
Tonti,  an  Italian  banker,  who  originated  tontines,  or  loans  upon 
life  annuities,  a  principle  applied  in  later  years  to  a  form  of  life 
insurance.  In  1678  Henri  de  Tonti  came  to  America  with  La  Salle, 
shared  the  fortunes  of  that  daring  explorer  in  the  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi,  and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  document  claim- 
ing all  the  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  in  the  name  of  France. 
La  Salle  sailed  from  I-'rance  in  July,  1684,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^Mississippi.  At  that 
time  Tonti  was  in  command  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  Starved  Rock  on 
the  Illinois  river,  and  did  not  learn  of  La  Salle"s  movements  until 
the  winter  of  1685.  He  immediately  fitted  out,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, an  expedition  of  30  Frenchmen  and  5  Indians,  left  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  Feb.  16,  1686.  and  went  down  the  river  to  meet  La  Salle, 
but  failed  to  find  him  for  the  reason  that  he  had  missed  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  sailed  on  westward  to  Matagorda  bay.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  left  l)ut  to  return  to  I-'ort  St.  Louis.  In  1693  Tonti 
sent  to  France  a  "Memoir"  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  says,  regarding  this  return  voyage:  "When  we  were  at 
Arkansas  ten  of  tlie  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  me  asked  for  a 
settlement  on  the  river  Arkan.sas,  on  a  seignory  that  M.  dc  la  Salle 
had  given  tue  on  our  first  voyage.  I  granted  the  request  to  some 
of  them.  They  remained  there  to  build  a  house  surrounded  by 
stakes.  The  rest  accompanied  me  to  Illinois,  in  order  to  get  what 
they  wanted.  I  arrived  there  on  St.  John's  day."  Later  in  his 
memoir  he  says:  "On  the  7th  of  April.  1688.  one  named  Contoure 
brought  me  two  Akansas,  wlio  danced  the  calumet.  They  informed 
me  of  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  with  all  the  circumstances  wln'ch 
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they  had  heard  from  the  lips  o[  M.  Cavelier,  who  had  fortiniatelv 
tliscovered  the  liuuse  I  had  Ijuilt  on  the  Arkansas,  where  the  >:iu\ 
Coiitoure  stayed  with  three  other  Frenchmen."  Subsequently  Tonii 
was  engaged  under  Denonville  in  the  war  with  the  Iroquois  In- 
dians, and  in  1689  went  in  search  of  La  Salle's  colony  in  Texas. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  he  arrived  at  the  nation  of  the  Cadn- 
daquis  on  the  Red  river,  where  his  men  refused  to  proceed  further. 
Consequently  he  failed  to  find  the  remnants  of  this  colony,  but  his 
expedition  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  countrv. 
Early  in  1700  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  pirogue,  accom- 
panied by  some  Canadian  traders,  to  ascertain  whether  any  settle- 
ment had  been  made,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  asscj- 
ciated  with  Iberville  and  Bienville.  In  his  early  life,  while  serving 
in  Sicily,  lie  lost  a  hand,  for  which  he  substituted  one  made  of  cop- 
per. During  the  long  period  he  spent  among  the  Illinois  Indians 
he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  them  by  his  wise  and  humane  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and  was  known  by  them  as  "The  Man  of 
the  Copper  Hand."  He  was  La  Salle's  most  trusted  lieutenant. 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  "house  surrounded  by  stakes"  was 
the  first  attempt  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Claiborne  says  of  Tonti:  "Xo  character  in  the  romantic  history 
of  French  exploration  in  North  America  is  so  uniformly  perfect 
and  admirable  as  Henri  de  Tonti.  His  coolness  and  constancy,  dis- 
cretion, courage,  fertility  of  resource  and  devotion  to  duty  ne\er 
failed.  His  influence  over  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  northwest,  which 
he  retained  in  his  remote  and  isolated  post,  even  when  the  govern- 
ment at  Quebec  had  lost  its  control  over  them,  exhibits  an 
extraordinary  faculty  for  command,  aided  by  great  moral  and  per- 
sonal qualities."     He  died  at  Mobile  in  Sept.,  1704. 

Tooleys,  a  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Catahoula 
parish,  is  on  the  Black  river,  about  14  miles  west  of  Bougere.  the 
nearest  railroad  town,  and  some  23  miles  south  of  Harrisonburg, 
the  parish  seat. 

Topsy,  a  post  station  in  the  central  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  Old  Town,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
and  10  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat. 

Toro,  a  post-hamlet  of  Sabine  parish,  is  located  on  a  bayou  of  the 
same  name  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  parish,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  Louisiana  Central  R.  R.,  about  20  miles-  south  of  Many, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  new  settlements  that  ha\-e  sprung 
up  in  that  section  of  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
lumbering  industry. 

Torras  is  a  money  order-post  station  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish,  is  situatet!  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  25  miles  northwest 
of  Xew  Roads,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station  and  ex- 
press office,  is  a  landing  on  the  river  and  the  shipping  point  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  parish.     Its  i)opulation  in  1900  was  48. 

Toups,  a  village  of  Lafourche  parish,  is  the  first  station  north  of 
Lockjjort  on  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  that  connects 
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with  the  main  line  at  Raceland  Junction.  It  has  a  monev  order 
pustoftice,  an  express  office,  a  good  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  had  a 
poi)ulalion"  of  86. 

Touro,  Judah,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was  born  on  June  16, 
1775,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  wheje  his  father,  Isaac  Touro,  became  min- 
ister of  the  synagogue  in  1/62.  After  receiving  his  education  and 
spending  some  years  in  Eoston,  Judah  Touro  came  to  Xew  Orleans 
in  1802.  He  embarked  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  by  his  thrift 
and  industry  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  Although  physically  dis- 
qualified for  military  service,  he  carried  ammunition' to  the  bat- 
teries at  Chalmette  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  distinguished  for  two  traits  of  character — eccentricity  and 
charity.  After  becoming  a  resident  of  New  Orleans  he  never  left 
the  city  limits  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  above  mentioned, 
and  he  would  never  ride  in  a  carriage  because  one  of  his  brothers 
had  been  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  Boston  and  killed.  He  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which  he 
gave  away  in  furthering  charitable  enterprises.  While  he  remained 
steadfast  in  the  Jewish  faith,  his  charity  was  not  confined  to  Jewish 
institutions.  For  the  Hebrews  he  built  a  synagogue,  and  alms- 
house and  an  infirmary  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  gave  S40.000  to  the 
cemetery  at  Newport  during  his  lifetime.  He  built  a  church  for  a 
Christian  minister  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  strong  likine:;  gave 
$20,000  to  the  Bunker  Hill  monument:  .$5,000  to  the  sufiferers  for 
the  great  fire  at  JNIobile ;  and  erected  a  building  for  the  Touro  Free 
Library  at  New  Orleans.  He  died  at  New  Orleans  on  Jan.  18, 
1854.  Every  Hebrew  congregation  in  the  country  was  remembered 
in  his  will,  a.nd  a  legacy  was  left  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel. 

Touro  Library. —  (See  Libraries.) 

Townsend,  Mary  Ashley  (Van  Voorhis),  poet,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  When  she  was  quite  young  her 
family  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  grew  up  and  received 
her  education.  While  in  school  she  began  to  write  stories  and 
verses,  which  appeared  in  the  southern  press  under  the  name  of 
"Xarift'a."  These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  humorous  articles 
entitled  "Ouillotypes,"  which  received  praise  from  the  local  critics. 
This  encouraged  ^tlie  young  authoress  to  greater  etiforts,  and  in 
1859  she  published  a  novel,  "The  Brother  Cierks :  A  Tale  of  New 
Orleans."  She  is  best  known,  however,  from  her  poetical  works, 
which  appeared  in  the  following  order:  "A  Georgia  \'olunteer," 
"Xarififa's  Poems."  "The  Captain's  Story,"  "Down  the  Bayou,  and 
Other  Poems,"  "Distaff  and  Spindle."  John  Saxe  pronounced  her 
poem,  '"Creed,"  one  of  the  finest  in  the  English  language.  She  also 
received  high  praise  from  the  Critic.  She  read  original  poems  on 
several  occasions,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  in  1884: 
at  the  unveiling  of  Johnston's  monument,  etc.  She  became  greatly 
interested  in  Mexico  and  IMexican  life  and  spent  considerable  time 
there;  was  a  member  of  the  Liceo  Hidalgo,  the  leading  literary 
sncictv  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  result  of  her  observations 
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while  there  wrote  a  Ijook  i.ni  that  country.  Iler  husljand,  (Silicon 
T.  Towiiseiid,  was  a  banker  and  i^rominent  business  man  of  W-w 
Orleans.     Mrs.  Townsend  died  in  1901. 

Transfer  of  Louisiana. — Three  times,  since  La  Salle,  in  April, 
1682,  first  claimed  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  Louis  XI\',  has  the 
territory  been  transferred  from  the  dominion  of  one  power  to  that 
of  another.  For  86  years  after  La  Salle  the  province  remained  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  France.  It  was  ceded  by  that  kini^- 
dom  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (1762),  but  the  trans- 
fer was  not  effected  until  some  five  years  later,  and  then  only  by 
force  of  arms.     (See  Revolution  of  1768.) 

On  Oct.  1,  18(30,  Louisiana  was  ceded  back  to  France.  Again  the 
transfer  was  delayed  for  some  time,  though  this  time  it  was  a  blood- 
less one.  On  Oct.  15,  1802,  the  king  of  Spain  issued  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  the  colony  to  France,  and  named  Gov.  Salcedo  and 
Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  as  the  Spanish  commissioners  to  carry  the 
orders  into  effect.  Pierre  Clement  de  Laussat,  the  French  colonial 
prefect,  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans  on  March  24.  1803,  and  on  June  6 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  receive  possession  of  the  colony 
and  deliver  it  to  the  United  States  commissioners  as  soon  as  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  of  April  30.  1803,  between  France  and  the 
United  States  were  exchanged.  On  the  last  day  of  October  Presi- 
dent Jeft'erson  approved  a  bill  giving  him  authority  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana.  Soon  after  that  M.  Landais  left  Washington 
with  the  commission  to  Laussat  empowering  him  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  of  the  previous  June.  Landais  arrived  in  Xew  Orleans 
on  Xov.  23,  and  preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  colony  to  France,  as  that  government  must  have  actual 
possession  before  the  territory  could  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  purchase  above  mentioned. 
On  Wednesday,  Xov.  30,  1803,  the  Spanish  regiment  of  Louisiana 
was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  with  a  company  of  ^Mexican 
dragoons  on  the  right  and  the  city  militia  on  the  left,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Xew  Orleans  were  assembled  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings that  were  to  change  their  nationality.  Promptly  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  the  Spanish  conunissioners  proceeded  to  the  city  hall,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  Laussat.  Three  chairs  were  placed  for 
the  commissioners.  Gov.  Salcedo  occupying  the  one  on  the  middle. 
Laussat  produced  a  copy  of  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  15,  1802,  and 
at  the  same  time  presented  his  power  from  Xapoleon  to  receive  the 
colony.  When  these  documents  were  read  and  pronounced  satis- 
factory, Gov.  Salcedo  left  his  chair  and  handed  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  Laussat.  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  announced  that  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  as  desired  to  become  citizens  or  subjects 
of  F^rance  were  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  Spain.  A  record  of 
the  proceedings  was  then  made,  after  which  the  commissioners 
repaired  to  the  balcony.  Their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the 
lowering  of  the  Spanish  colors  from  the  tall  staff  in  tlie  center  of 
the  public  square.     As  the  flag  came  down  it  was  saluted  by  artil- 
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lery,  and  the  tri-color  of  France  was  saluted  in  like  manner  as  it 
went  up.     l"'rance  was  again  in  possessiiMi. 

Laussat  issued  a  proclamation  informing  the  inhabitants  that  the 
French  domination  was  only  momentary,  as  he  had  already  received 
instructions  to  deliver  the  colony  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  whenever  they  were  ready  to  receive  it.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  president  to  take  pos- 
session, William  C.  C.  ClaibiDrne,  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, and  Gen.  James  \\'ilkinson  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
receive  the  province.  In  anticipation  of  forcible  opposition  from 
Spain  they  took  with  them  "such  regular  troops  as  had  been  assem- 
bled at  Fort  Adams  from  the  nearest  posts  and  some  militia  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory."  In  addition  to  this,  500  mounted  militia 
from  Tennessee  were  ordered  to  Xatchez,  "to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency."  On  Dec.  18  Gen.  \\"ilkinson  established  his  camp  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  about  half  a  league  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  whence  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Laussat  to  notify 
him  that  the  American  commissioners  were  ready  to  take  posses- 
sion. On  the  20th.  upon  the  invitation  of  Laussat,  Wilkinson  en- 
tered the  city  with  his  troops,  and  at  noon  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  received  by  Laussat  in  the  sala  capitular  of  the  cabildo. 
In  the  square  in  front  of  the  cabildo  the  French  and  American  sol- 
diers were  drawn  up  in  line  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  assem- 
bled to  witness  tlie  ceremonies.  The  treaty  of  April  30.  1803,  and 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  read  and  approved,  the  keys 
of  the  city  were  turned  over  to  the  Americans,  and  Laussat  said: 
"In  conformity  with  the  treaty,  I  put  the  United  States  in  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana  and  its  dependencies.  The  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants who  wish  to  remain  here  and  obey  the  laws  are  from  this 
moment  exonerated  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic." '  The  proces  verbal  was  then  signed  by  the  commissioners  and 
countersigned  by  the  American  and  French  secretaries,  Wadsworth 
and  Daugerot.  This  proces  verbal  set  forth  that  "the  present  de- 
livery of  the  country  is  made  to  them  (the  American  commission- 
ers) and  that  in  conformity  with  the  object  of  the  said  treaty  th.e 
sovereignty  and  property  of  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana 
may  pass  to  the  L'nited  States  under  the  same  clauses  and  condi- 
tions as  it  had  been  ceded  bv  Spain  to  France  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  St.  lldefonso,  Oct.  1,  1800." 

After  signing  the  proces  verbal  Claiborne  addressed  the  asscmlily 
in  the  hall,  accepting  the  province  on  Ijehalf  of  the  government  he 
represented.  Tlie  commissioners  then  appeared  on  the  balcony; 
the  French  (lag  was  lowered  from  the  tall  stafT  where  it  had  been 
hoisted  twenty  days  before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  raised  to  its  ])lace.  As  the  two  flags  met  iialfwny 
they  halted  for  a  moment,  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  the  land  bat- 
teries opened  and  were  responded  to  by  the  guns  on  the  vessels 
lying  in  the  river.  Martin  says:  "A  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  stood  on  a  corner  of  the  square,  waved  their  hats  in 
token  of  respect  for  their  country's  flag,  and  a  few  of  them  greeted 
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it  with  their  voices.  Xo  emotion  was  manifested  by  any  otiier  part 
of  the  crowd."  There  can  he  no  cjuestion.  hiMwe\er,  that  deep  emo- 
tion was  felt  by  the  people  there  assembled,  even  though  it  was  not 
manifested.  They  realized  that  the  act  of  three  plenipotentiaries 
beyond  the  sea  had  placed  them,  without  their  being  consultetl, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  another  nation,  and  who  can  measure  the 
joys  and  griefs  that  tilled  their  hearts  as  they  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony that  made  them  citizens  of  the  American  Republic.  After 
the  flag  was  raised  Claiborne  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
government  of  the  United  States  established  in  Louisiana:  promis- 
ing the  people  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  soon 
as  possible:  that  in  the  meantime  they  should  be  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  property  and  their  religion: 
and  enjoining  them  to  be  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  L'nited 
States.  The  lOOth  anni\  ersar_\-  of  this  transfer  was  obser\ed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  Xew  L^rlcans.  (See  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion, 1903.) 

Although  the  proceedings  at  Xew  Orleans  were  intended  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  province  of  L-ouisiana  to  the  United  States,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  observe  the  formalities  -of  transfer  in  the 
northern  part  of  tiie  ceded  territory.  Accordingl}-,  the  French  min- 
ister at  \Vashington  conferred  on  Maj.  Amos  Stoddard  the  neces- 
sary power  to  receive  on  behalf  of  France  upper  Louisiana  from  a 
representative  of  Spain,  which  transfer  was  formally  made  on 
March  9.  1804.  dnd  on  the  following  day  Stoddard  turned  it  over 
to  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  United  States.  The  fate 
of  Louisiana  was  settled. 

Transportation. —  (See  Railroads  and  Xavigable  Streams.) 

Transylvania,  a  village  of  East  Carroll  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  and  is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  R.  R.,  9  miles  south  of  Lake  Providence,  the  parish 
seat.  It  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  large  area  of  cotton 
land_.  has  a  money  order  postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  offices, 
and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  40. 

Treaties.— C)n  April  9,  1682,  La  Salle  claimed  for  France  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  gave  to 
the  region  the  name  of  Louisiana.  From  that  time  until  the  entire 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Louisiana  was 
the  subject  of.  or  was  aiifected  by,  important  diplomatic  treaties, 
which  sometimes  changed  the  ownership  and  at  others  exerted  an 
influence  upon  the  welfare  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  through 
negotiations  bearing  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Tiie  first  of  these  treaties  was  the 

Treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  was  made  on  Sept.  20.  1697.  and  closed 
the  \\"ar  of  the  Augsburg  League.  While  this  treaty  did  not  di- 
rectly affect  Louisiana,  "the  country  granted  to  tiie  Hudson's  Bay 
company  by  Charles  II  was  definitely  and  unreservedly  made  over 
to  France,"  thus  securing  to  that  country  her  Canadian  possessions, 
which  were  used  as  a  base  from  which  to  prosecute  the  exi>loration 
and  settlement  of  her  territorv  farther  to  the  west  and  south.     The 
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■■  Peace  of  Ryswick"  lasted  Init  fi\c  \ears.  but  during  that  time 
I'raiice  was  iairl_\-  acti\e  in  lier  etturts  to  tuund  settlements  in 
Louisiana,  one  of  which  was  the  colony  established  on  JJiloxi  bay 
by  Iberville  in  1699.  In  1698  France,  England  and  Holland  entered 
into  a  treaty,  or  agreement,  by  which  these  powers  (without  con- 
sulting Spain)  undertook  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarcln-, 
"in  the  interests  of  the  European  Balance  of  Power."  Charles  II, 
the  last  of  the  Spani^h-Hapsburg  kings,  died  in  Nov.,  1700,  leav- 
ing no  heir  to  the  throne.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  however, 
he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  his  royal  power  and  prerogatives  to 
I'hilip  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XI\',  on  condition  that  he 
renounce  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  This  caused  consider- 
able indignation  in  England,  which  indignation  was  increased 
when  James  II,  formerly  king  of  England,  died  in  exile  at  St.  Ger- 
main, France,  in  Sept.,  1701,  and  Louis  acknowledged  James*  son, 
"the  pretender,"  as  king  of  England.  \\'illiam  of  Orange,  king  of 
England,  formed  an  alliance  with  Austria.  Holland  and  most  of  the 
German  states  and  brought  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which  was  begun  in  170J,  anil  was  brought  to  an  end  on  April  11, 
1713,  by  the 

Treaty  of  Utrecht. — This  treaty  left  Philip,  the  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain,  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  but  it  also  bound  him  by 
fresh  renimciation  not  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  P" ranee.  In 
America  the  elYect  of  the  treaty  was  to  transfer  from  France  to 
England  the  ownership  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  Newfound- 
land and  Xova  Scotia,  and  Article  X  provided:  "But  it  is  agreed 
on  both  sides  to  determine  within  a  year  by  commissaries  to  be 
forthwith  named  by  each  party,  the  limits  which  are  to  be  fixed  be- 
tween the  said  bay  of  Hudson  and  the  places  appertaining  to  the 
P'rench  ;  which  limits  both  the  British  and  French  subjects  shall 
be  wholly  forbid  to  pass  over  or  thereby  to  go  to  each  other  by 
sea  or  land.  The  same  commissaries  shall  also  have  orders  to  de- 
scribe and  settle  m  like  manner  the  boundaries  between  the  other 
British  and  French  colonies  in  those  parts."  The  English  acquisi- 
tion of  Xova  Scotia  by  this  treaty  culminated  in  1755  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Acadians  (q.  \-.),  many  of  the  exiles  finding  homes  in 
Louisiana. 

In  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  L'trecht, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine  the  boundaries  between 
the  I'rench  and  English  possessions  in  America.  As  a  starting 
point  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  fixed  upon  a  promontory  in  lati- 
tude 58"  30'  north,  from  which  they  proceeded  in  a  direction  almost 
due  southwest  to  Lake  Mistassini,  about  JOO  miles  east  of  the  most 
southern  point  of  James"  bay,  thence  in  a  more  westerly  direction 
until  the  i)arallcl  of  49^  was  intersected,  and  tlience  along  that  line 
westward  indefinitely.  This  parallel  afterward  became  the  subject 
of  some  controversy  in  settling  the  boundary  between  the  L'nited 
States  and  the  British  possessions  after  the  former  hatl  accjuired 
title  to  Louisiana. 

Having  surreiulercd  her   northern   possessions    (except   Canada) 
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by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  I'raiice  streiij^thened  her  hold  upon  the 
country  west  of  the  Alletjhany  ni<  uintains,  and  bv  extentliui;  her 
trading  posts  and  settlements  tlown  the  Mississippi  valles  to  ilie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  checked  the  progress  of  the  English  colonies  to  the 
westward.  The  settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and  on  the  Illinois  ri\er 
had  been  established  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  made.  A 
trading  post  had  been  opened  at  \"incennes.  on  the  Wabash  river. 
in  1710,  and  in  1735  a  settlement  was  founded  there.  In  the  location 
of  settlements  France  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  upper  Ohio 
valley.  There  is  no  question  that  the  title  of  France  to  the  region 
between  the  Allegliany  mountains  and  the  Wabash  river  was  bet- 
ter than  that  of  England,  but  Louis  Xl\'  died  in  1715  and  under 
the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.  France  was  slow  to  a>sert 
her  rights.  This  gave  England  an  opportunity  of  which  she  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and  a  few  years  later  she  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley  by  establishing  settlements  there 
that  the  French  afterward  tried  to  dislodge. 

In  1740  Charles  \'l.  emperor  of  Germany,  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Alaria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary.  This  brought  on  the  \\'ar 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  1741,  between  the  allied  forces  of 
I'-rance,  Spain  and  Prussia  on  one  side  and  the  armies  of  the  new 
queen,  aided  by  those  of  England,  on  the  other.  By  the  treaty  of 
Dresden,  Dec.  25,  1745,  Frederick  of  Prussia  withdrew,  but  the 
war  was  continued  by  France  and  Spain  until  1748,  when  it  was 
concluded  by  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Neither  of  these 
treaties  had  any  effect  on  American  territory.  This  war,  known 
in  America  as  King  George's  war,  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
French  government,  and  dissensions  among  the  French  officials  in 
Louisiana  contributed  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  settlements  in 
that  province.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  England  began 
pushing  her  settlements  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
In  1748  the  Ohio  company  w^as  formed  and  it  received  a  grant  of 
some  600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Ohio  valley.  George  Washing- 
ton, then  a  young  man,  was  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany, and  with  a  company  of  Englisli  he  crossed  the  mountains  in 
the  spring  of  1754,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Pittsburg.  An  advance  party  began  the  erection 
of  a  fort,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  French,  who  completed  the  fort 
and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne.  ^^'ashington  then  constructed  a  fort 
(Fort  Necessity)  at  Great  Meadows,  but  he  was  also  driven  from 
tliis  position  on  July  4.  and  the  French  remained  masters  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley.  The  following  year  Gen.  Braddock  leil 
an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  but  the  French  had  sent 
reinforcements  and  he  was  ingloriously  defeated.  These  operations 
were  the  preliminaries  to  the  "Seven  Years'  War,"  which  Larneil 
says  "raged,  first  and  last,  in  all  cpiarters  of  the  globe." 

The  Seven  Years'  war.  sometimes  called  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  began  in  1756.  and  for  two  vears  the  French  lield  their  mas- 
tery in  America.    Then  William  Pitt  becatne  a  power  in  the  l-"ngli-h 
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ministry,  the  colonial  army  was  strengthened  and  encouraged,  and 
the  Hritish  assumed  the  oft'ensive.  Louisburg,  which  had  been 
captured  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  but  which  had 
been  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
again  taken  ;  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
was  destroyed;  F^ort  Duquesnc.  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Ticon- 
deroga  were  captured:  Ouebec,  the  Canadian  citadel,  capitulated 
on  Sept.  13,  1759,  and  a  year  later  the  surrender  of  ^lontreal  com- 
pleted the  disaster  to  the  French  arms. 

On  Aug.  15,  1761,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  concluded  the  "Family 
Compact,"  which  was  intended  to  unite  all  branches  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  in  opposition  to  England's  growing  maritime  power. 
By  this  compact  Spain  promised  to  declare  war  against  England 
on  May  1,  1762,  if  the  war  was  not  ended  by  that  time.  England, 
however,  continued  the  war  beyond  that  date  and  several  of  the 
West  India  islands  were  captured.  The  Seven  Years'  war  was 
finally  brought  to  a  close  by  tiie 

Treaty  of  Fontainebleau. — Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  F^ontaineljleau  on  Nov.  3,  1762,  between  France  and  Spain  on 
one  side  and  England  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  On  the  same 
day  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  acting  for  France,  and  the  JNlarquis  de 
Grimaldi,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  "the 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  Xew  Orleans 
and  the  island  in  which  that  city  is  situated,"  was  presented  by 
Louis  XV  of  France,  "by  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  of  his 
heart,  and  on  account  of  the  aiifection  and  friendship,"  etc..  to 
Charles  III  of  Spain,  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  to  bring  about  peace,  and  as  "a 
proof  of  the  great  interest  he  took  in  his  satisfaction  and  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  crown."  This  treaty  of  Choiseul  and  Grimaldi  was 
ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain  on  Nov.  13,  1762,  and  by  Louis  X\' 
ten  days  later,  and  was  kept  secret.  While  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  may  have  known  of  its  nature,  it  was  not 
printed  in  the  United  States  until  1834,  when  an  official  copy  was 
obtained  by  Congress  from  the  French  archives  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  controversies  over  the  titles  to  Florida  lands.  Its 
provisions  were  not  carried  out  until  April  21,  1764,  when  Choiseul 
notified  the  Conde  de  Fuentes  that:  "The  king  has  caused  the 
necessary  orders  to  be  issued  for  the  surrender  of  Louisiana,  with 
New  Orleans  and  the  island  in  which  that  city  stands,  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner  whom  His  Catholic  Majesty  may  ap- 
point to  receive  them."  The  people  of  Louisiana  were  not  offi- 
cially notified  of  the  transfer  until  the  following  October.  (See 
Revolution  of  1768.) 

Treaty  of  Paris. — .As  abo\e  stated,  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  arranged  at  Fontainebleau  on  Nov.  3,  1762,  and  the  peace 
was  concluded  by  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763.  By  this  treaty 
the  king  of  France  ceded  and  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain,  X'ova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  with  all  tlieir  deiicnilcncics :  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  "all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the  river  and  gulf 
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of  St.  Lawrence."  Mawina  was  returiieil  to  Spain,  and  the  islamic 
of  (juadeloupe  and  .Martini(jue  to  France.  Article  VII,  the  nm^t 
important  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  Louisiana  was  concerned,  was  a> 
follows:  "In  order  t'")  reestablish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  foun- 
dations, and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent 
of  America,  that  for  the  future  the  confines  between  the  dominion,- 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  tixed 
irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  Mississip])i 
river  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence  bv  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea:  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  Chris- 
tian King  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  river  and  port  of  Alobile.  and  everything  which  he 
possesses,  or  ought  to  possess  on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  town  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the  island  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, which  shall  remain  to  France:  provided  that  the  river  Missis- 
sippi shall  be  equally  free  as  well  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  those  of  France  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  and  expressly  that  part  which  is  between  the  said 
island  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as 
the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  mouth.  It  is  further  stipulated 
that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  not 
be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  what- 
soever." 

The  king  of  England  agreed  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  give  orders  to  that  effect.  He  further  agreed  to  allow  the 
said  inhabitants  18  months  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  property  to 
British  subjects  and  withdraw  from  the  country  if  they  preferred 
to  do  so.  The  king  of  Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  province 
of  Florida,  as  well  as  all  the  country  he  possessed  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Mississippi.  .As 
the. French  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  previously 
ceded  to  Spain  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  the  treaty  of 
Paris  left  France  without  "one  inch  of  ground  in  North  America." 
Treaty  of  Alliance. — Great  Britain  did  not  long  retain  peaceable 
possession  of  her  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  \\'ith  the  accession  of  George  III  to  the  throne 
in  1760  a  colonial  policy  was  adopted  that  culminated  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4,  1776.  and  on  Sept.  17  a  treaty 
was  prepared  for  submission  to  France,  in  which  was  the  follow- 
ing clause:  "Should  Spain  be  disinclined  to  our  cause  from  any 
apprehension  of  danger  to  his  dominions  in  South  America,  you  are 
empowered  to  give  the  strongest  assurances  that  that  crown  will 
receive  no  molestation  from  the  L'nited  States  in  the  possession  ni 
these  territories."  On  Dec.  30  the  Continental  Congress  submitted 
the  following  proposition  tlirough  the  French  ambassador  to  t!ic 
court  of  Spain:     "That  if  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  join  with  the 
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United  States  in  war  against  Great  Britain,  they  will  assist  in  re- 
ducing to  the  possession  of  Spain  the  town  and  harbor  of  Pensa- 
cola';  provided  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  free  and  nninterrnpted  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  use  of  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  ;  and  will,  provided  it  be 
true  that  his  Portuguese  Majesty  has  insultingly  expelled  the  ves- 
sels of  these  states  from  his  ports,  or  hath  confiscated  any  such  ves- 
sels, declare  war  against  said  king,  if  that  measure  will  be  agree- 
able to,  and  supported  by,  the  courts  of  P"rance  and  Spain."  A  copy 
of  this  act,  with  a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  Spain,  was  sent  to  the 
American  commissioners  in  Europe.  Franklin,  Deane  and  Lee,  who 
were  also  instructed  to  exhaust  all  their  efforts  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  that  nation. 

On  Feb.  6,  1778,  France  signed  a  treaty  of  open  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  Article  \'III  of  this  treaty  was  as  follows:  "Neither 
of  the  two  parties  shall  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great 
Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained:  and 
they  mutually  engage  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally  or  tacitly 
assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that  shall  terminate  the  war."  On 
the  same  date  the  following  separate  and  secret  understanding  be- 
tween F'rance  and  the  United  States  was  entered  into :  "The  Most 
Christian  King  (of  France)  declares,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  him  and  the  king  of  Spain,  that  in 
concluding  with  the  United  States  of  America  this  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  and  that  of  eventual  and  defensive  alliance,  his 
Majesty  hath  intended,  and  intends,  to  reserve  expressly,  as  he  re- 
serves by  this  present  separate  and  secret  act,  to  his  said  Catholic 
Majesty  (the  king  of  Spain)  the  power  of  acceding  to  the  said 
treaties,  and  to  participate  in  their  stipulations  at  such  times  as  he 
shall  judge  proper.  It  being  well  understood,  nevertheless,  that  if 
any  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaties  are  not  agreeable  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  his  Catholic  r\Iajesty  may  propose  other  conditions 
analagous  to  the  principal  aim  of  the  alliance  and  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  equity,  reciprocity  and  friendship." 

Two  days  later  the  commissioners  wrote :  "We  have  now  the 
great  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you  and  Congress  that  the  treaties 
with  France  are  at  length  completed  and  signed.  *  *  *  Spain 
being  slow,  there  is  a  separate  and  secret  clause,  by  which  she  is  to 
be  received  into  the  alliance  upon  requisition,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  event."  But  Spain  was  loath  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  open 
alliance'.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  she  recognized  that 
it  was  to  her  interest,  as  a  protection  to  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
to  encourage  the  disaft'ection  of  the  colonies,  and  accordingly  gave 
her  moral  support  to  the  revolt,  as  well  as  1,000.000  francs  to  the 
American  commissioners.  Subsequently,  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  issue  was  independence  and  wide  claims  of  territory,  she  re- 
gretted her  previous  action,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  sides 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778,  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  by  the  expectation  of  gaining  the  Flori- 
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das.  Late  in  tlie  year  1778  Count  ilc  Florida  Blaiica,  acting  fur 
Spain,  proposed  to  Li>rd  Graiithani.  the  British  prniie  minister,  tiie 
'following  terms  of  a  settlement  of  the  American  situation:  1 — 
The  absolute  independence  of  the  colonies.  2 — The  preservation  of 
Canada  and  Acadia  to  England.  3 — The  cession  of  all  of  Florida 
to  the  colonies  except  what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Spanish  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  These  propositions  were 
rejected  and  Spain's  efforts  as  a  mediator  failed.  France  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  failure  to  secure  the  active  assistance  of  Spain 
against  England  and  hence  resulted  the  secret  treaty  between 
France  and  Spain,  rendered  possible  only  by  the  "Family  Com- 
pact." This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  early  part  of  1779,  and  on 
May  8  Charles  III  of  Spain  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Up  to  this  time  the  province  of  Louisiana 
had  not  been  directly  affected  by  the  Revolution,  but  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  Spain's  declaration  of  war  reached  Xew  Orleans  Go\ . 
Galvez  began  the  organization  of  a  force  for  the  reduction  of  the 
British  posts  in  West  F"lorida  (See  Spanish  Concjuest),  and  on 
July  8,  1779,  the  Spanish  colonists  in  America  were  granted  leave 
to  take  part  in  the  hostilities. 

Treaty  of  1783.— It  was  this  treaty  that  established  peace  be- 
tween the  L'nited  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris 
on  Nov.  30,  1782,  but  under  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  a 
definitive  treaty  could  not  be  concluded  until  "terms  of  a  peace 
shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  F^rance  and  his 
Britannic  [Majesty  siiall  be  ready  to  conclude  such  treaty  accord- 
ingly." Terms  of  a  peace  between  these  two  nations  were  agreed 
upon  at  Versailles  on  Jan.  20,  1783,  and  on  Sept.  3  the  definitive 
treaty  between  England  and  the  L'nited  States  was  concluded  at 
Paris  by  David  Hartley  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  John 
Atlams,  Benjamin  F'ranklin  and  John  Jay  as  the  American  commis- 
sioners. By  this  treaty  the  independence  of  the  L'nited  States  was 
assured  and  the  western  boundary  fixed  at  the  Mississippi  river. 
Article  \'III  provided  that  "The  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free  and  open 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  L'nited 
States." 

On  the  same  date  a  treat}-  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  which  "His  r.ritannic  Majesty  likewise  cedes  and 
guarantees,  in  full  right,  to  His  Catholic  ]\lajesty  East  Florida  a^■ 
also  West  Florida,"  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  [Mississippi.  As  that  stream  south  of  the  parallel  of  31' 
north  latitude  ran  through  Spanisii  territory,  some  controversy  en- 
sued over  its  free  navigation  by  other  jwwers.  (See  Spanish  Domi- 
nation.) 

Concerning  the  treaty  of  Sept.  3.  1783.  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  Count  de  Aranda,  the  Spanish  minister,  addressed 
a  private  memoir  to  the  king,  in  which  lie  said:  "This  Federal  Re- 
public is  born  a  pigmy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself. 
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It  has  rcciuirod  the  support  of  two  such  powerful  states  as  France 
and  Spain  to  obtain  its  in(le])endence.  The  day  will  come  when 
she  will  be  a  giant,  a  colossus,  formidable  e\en  in  these  countries. 
She  will  forget  the  services  she  has  received  from  the  two  powers 
and  will  think  only  of  her  own  aggrandizement.  *  *  *  Xhe 
first  step  of  this  nation  after  it  has  become  powerful  will  be  to 
take  possession  of  the  Moridas  in  order  to  have  command  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  after  having  rendered  difficult  our  commerce 
with  Xew  Spain  she  will  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  that  vast  empire, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  defend  against  a  formidable 
power  established  on  the  same  continent  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. These  fears  are  well  founded:  they  must  be  realized  in  a 
few  years  if  some  greater  re\olution  even  more  fatal  does  not  sooner 
take  place  in  our  Americas." 

In  the  light  of  sitbsequent  events  these  words  seem  prophetic. 
The  pigmy  republic  has  grown  into  a  colossus  that  now  exercises 
dominion  over  most  of  the  territory  in  North  America  that  was 
then  held  by  Spain.  Aranda  suggested,  as  the  best  means  of  a\'ert- 
ing  the  danger  he  pointed  out.  that  Spain  should  surrender  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  Mississippi  valley,  retain  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
establish  three  of  the  infantas — one  as  king  of  Mexico,  one  of  Costa 
Firnie,  and  the  other  of  Peru. 

Jay-Grenville  Treaty. — This  treaty,  concluded  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Jay  and  Baron  Grenville  on  Xov.  19,  1794,  was  one  of  "amity, 
commerce  and  navigation"  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
With  regard  to  Louisiana  history,  the  treaty  is  of  interest  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  because  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  western  country  en- 
couraged the  Spanish  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  secession 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  .Article  III,  however,  has  some  direct 
bearing  upon  Louisiana,  as  it  provided  that  "The  river  Mississippi 
shall,  however,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  be  entirely  open 
to  both  parties ;  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  ports  and 
places  on  its  eastern  side,  to  whichsoever  of  the  parties  belonging. 
may  freely  be  resorted  to  and  used  by  both  parties."  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  L'.  S.  senate  on  June  24.  1795,  and  was  signed 
by  Washington  on  .Aug.  15,  following. 

Treaty  of  Madrid. — The  disagreement  that  arose  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  1783  regarding  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  continued  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  e.xtensive  diplomatic  negotiation  and  correspondence.  .As 
early  as  June  3,  1784,  the  Congress  of  the  L'nited  States  passed  the 
following  resolution  :  "That  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  for  negotiating  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  in  any  negotiations  they 
may  enter  upon  with  the  court  of  Spain,  not  to  relinquish  or  cede, 
in  any  event  whatsoever,  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  to  tiie  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its 
.source  to  the  ocean." 

Several  times  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  settled,  when 
something  woulil  intervene  to  cause  further  tlelay.     Finally,  early 
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in  Aug.,  17'.'5,  tlie  Spanish  minister  iKitified  the  American  commis- 
sioners that  tlieir  business  "'shall  be  very  speedily  settled  to  their 
satisfaction,  as  His  Majesty  is  determined  to  sacrifice  sometiiinij 
of  what  he  considers  his  right  to  testify  his  good  will  to  the  United 
States."  The  long  delayed  treaty  was  eventually  concluded  at 
Madrid  on  Oct.  17 ,  1795.  It  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundar}-  between  the  United  States  and  the  Floridas  on  the  line 
of  31°  north  latitude  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  and 
surveyors  to  run  and  mark  the  line;  fixed  the  western  boundary 
of  the  United  States  as  "the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  said  states 
to  the  completion  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  equa- 
tor ;"  guaranteed  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  subjects,  unless  the  king  of  Spain 
■"should  extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by 
special  convention":  and  gave  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for  the  space  of  three  years 
without  payment  of  duty.  Or,  in  the  event  the  Spanish  authorities 
found  that  this  right  of  deposit  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
Spain,  another  depot  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
designated.  This  treaty,  also  called  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el 
Real,  was  executed  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  United  States  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  Manuel  de  Godoy,  the  Spanish  secretarv  of 
state.  The  concessions  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  to  the  rights  of 
navigation  and  deposit  did  much  to  quiet  the  western  people  and 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Louisiana. 

Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso. — This  treaty,  sometimes  called  "The 
Treaty  of  Retrocession."  was  concluded  on  Oct.  1,  1800.  As  early 
as  1794  Citizen  Perignon,  the  ambassador  of  the  newly  established 
French  republic  at  the  court  of  Spain,  was  instructed  to  open  ne- 
gotiations for  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France  by  Spain, 
proposing  as  an  inducement  therefor  the  enlargement  of  tiie  Duke 
of  Parma's  estates  in  Italy.  But  France  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  deliver  the  desired  territory  in  Italy  and  the  negotiations  were 
delayed.  Two  years  later  Delacroix,  the  French  minister  on  for- 
eign relations,  wrote  to  Napoleon :  "This  treaty  ought  to  have  as  a 
basis  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  of  West  Florida  to  the  republic, 
upon  the  supposition  that  e\'ents  permit  the  French  government  to  ' 
procure  for  the  Duke  of  Parma  an  augmentation  of  territory,  such 
as  Romagna  or  any  other  part."  Perignon  was  then  directed  to 
conclude  the  treaty  on  this  basis,  but  Spain  was  not  yet  satisfied 
that  France  could  deli\er  the  territory  in  Italy,  and  a  further  delay 
ensued.  In  1800  France  sent  Alexander  Berthier  as  an  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  resume  negotiations 
and  to  secure  if  possible  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  On  Aug.  2.i, 
1800,  he  wrote:  ""The  answer  of  the  king  '^  *  *  was.  that  he 
would  perform  the  promise  whicli  he  had  given  for  the  rctrocossi'm 
of  Louisiana,  as  it  had  been  ceded  by  the  treatv  of  1763:  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  cede  tlie  ["liiridas,  and  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that,  after  having  yielded  that  which  was  so  long  solicited, 
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new  cleniaiuls  shnuld  he  made  upnn  him."  I'ratice  tlicn  abandoned 
the  reciuest  fur  the  cessinn  of  tlic  l-'Ioridas,  and  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ])y  M.  i'.criliier  and  L'ri|uij(">.  the  Si:)anish  secretary  of  state, 
as  above  stated.     The  full  text  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows: 

"PREI.IMIX.\RY  .\ND  SECRKT  TKK.\TV  ISETWEEX  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 
.\ND  HIS  C.VTHOLIC  .M.\JESTV.  THE  KIN'G  OF  SPAIN,  RELATING  TO 
THE  AGGRANDIZEMENT  OF  HIS  KOVAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  INFANT  DUKE 
OF  PARMA  IN  ITALY,  AND  TO  THE  RETROCESSION  OF  LOUISIAN.\. 

"His  Catholic  Majesty  having  always  manifested  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  procure  for  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  an  aggrandizement  which  might  place  him  on  a  footing 
corresponding  with  his  dignity  :  and  the  French  Republic  having 
long  since  given  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
understand  the  desire  which  they  feel  to  recover  possession  of  the 
colony  of  Louisiana,  both  governments  having  interchanged  their 
views  upon  these  two  subjects  of  common  interest  and  circum- 
stances permitting  them  to  enter  into  engagements  in  this  particu- 
lar which,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  them,  may  assure  reciprocal  satis- 
faction. ha\e  authorized  for  this  purpose,  that  is  to  say.  the  French 
Republic,  the  citizen  Alexander  Berthier,  general-in-chief :  and  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  Don  ^Mariano  Luis  de  L'rquijo,  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  Charles  HI  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  counselor  of 
state,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  near  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  and  his  provisional  first  secretary  of  state;  who 
after  having  exchanged  their  powers  have  agreed,  saving  the  rati- 
fication, upon  the  following  articles: 

"Article  L  The  French  Republic  engages  to  procure  for  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma,  an  augmentation  of 
territor\-  which  shall  raise  the  population  of  his  estates  to  one 
million  of  inhabitants,  with  the  title  of  king  and  all  the  rights  an- 
nexed to  his  royal  dignity:  and  to  this  effect  the  French  Republic 
engages  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and 
King,  and  of  the  other  states  interested,  so  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Infant  Duke  of  Parma,  may.  without  opposition,  enter 
into  possession  of  said  territories  at  the  time  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and  his  Imperial 
]\'Iajesty. 

"Article  2.  The  augmentation  to  be  givcri  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Parma,  maj-  consist  of  Tuscany,  in  case  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  of  the  French  government  with  His  Imperial 
Majesty  shall  permit  them  to  dispose  of  that  country,  or  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  provinces,  or  any  other  continental  provinces 
of  Italv  that  mav  form  a  rounded  estate. 

".Article  ,3.  His  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  on  his 
part  to  rctroccde  to  the  French  Republic,  six  months  after  the  f\dl 
and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  herein  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  His  Roval  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma: 
the  cohinv  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  had  while  in  the  possession  of 
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France,  ami  ^-uch  as  it  ouslu  in  be  in  conformity  with  the  treaties 
subse(iuentl)-  concluded  between  Spain  ami  other  states. 

"Article  4.  His  Catholic  -Majesty  will  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  France  the  moment  the  estates 
designed  for  his  aggrandizement  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  French  Republic 
may  according  to  its  convenience  defer  the  taking  possession;  and 
when  this  is  done  the  states  directly  or  indirectly  interested  shall 
agree  upon  the  ulterior  conditions  which  their  common  interests 
and  that  of  their  inhabitants  may  demantl. 

"Article  5.  His  Catholic  Alajesty  engages  to  deliver  to  the 
French  Republic  in  the  ports  of  Spain  in  Europe,  one  month  after 
the  execution  of  the  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
six  ships  of  war  in  good  condition,  of  seventy-four  guns,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  in  a  state  to  receive  the  French  crews  and  supplies. 

"Article  6.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  having  no 
prejudicial  object,  but  on  the  contrary  preserving  untouched  tlie 
rights  of  every  one.  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  can  excite  the 
suspicions  of  any  power.  But  if  the  contrary  should  happen  and 
the  result  of  their  execution  should  be  that  the  two  estates  are 
attacked  or  threatened,  both  powers  to  engage  to  make  common 
cause  as  to  repel  aggression  as  also  to  take  those  conciliatory 
measures  proper  to  maintain  peace  with  all  their  neighbors. 

"Article  7.  The  obligations  contained  in  the  present  treaty  in 
nothing  annul  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
signed  at  St.  lldefonso  on  the  second  Fructidor,  year  4  (Aug.  18, 
17%)  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  unite  with  new  lies  the  interests  of 
the  two  powers,  and  confirm  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance in  all  cases  in  which  they  can  be  applied. 

"Article  8.  The  ratifications  of  the  present  preliminary  articles 
shall  be  completed  and  exchanged  in  the  period  of  one  month,  or 
sooner  if  possible,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
present  treaty. 

"In  faith  of  which  we,  the  undersigned  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  the  I'rench  Republic  and  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  by  virtue  of 
our  respective  powers  have  signed  the  present  preliminar\-  articles 
and  have  affixed  our  seals. 

"Done  at  St.  Ildefiinso  the  9th  Vendimaire,  9th  vear  of  the 
French  Republic  (Oct.  1,  1800). 

"AlEXAXDKR    r.ICRTIIIER. 
"M.\RI.\\0   Luis   DK    Ckoi'iJ"" 

This  treaty  was  ratified  by  Xapoleon,  Talleyrand  and  Maret  on 
the  part  of  France.  Oct.  19,  1800,  but  the  document  itself  does  not 
bear  evidence  that  it  was  ever  ratified  bv  the  king  of  Sj^ain.  It  was 
not  until  Oct.  13.  1802.  that  the  king  of  Sjiain  issued  the  orders  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  4  of  the  treaty,  and  the  actual  transfer  of  tint 
colony  did  not  take  place  until  Xov.  30.  1803.  (See  Transfer  of 
Louisiana.) 

Treaty  of  Amiens. — This  was  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  entered 
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into  on  March  J5,  180J,  by  (Ireat  I'.ritriin  on  tlie  one  side  and  France, 
Spain  and  tiic  liatavian  rcpnblic  on  tiic  other.  Great  liritain  recog- 
nized the  changes  made  by  France  in  tlie  map  of  the  world  and 
gave  np  most  of  her  recent  conc[uests.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  peace  was  broken  by  the  vaulting  ambition  of  Xapoleon  Uona- 
partc,  who  was  made  first  consul  of  the  I'rench  republic  in  Nov., 
l/yj,  and  in  1802  secured  the  consulate  for  life.  Flowever,  in  his 
dream  of  power  he  became  embarrassed  in  his  colonial  schemes  and  • 
was  forced  b\-  circumstances  to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
by  the 

•  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  concluded  on  April  30,  1803,  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  James  Alonroe  acting  for  the  L'nited  States  and 
Barbe  Marbois  for  France.  (Under  the  title  "Louisiana  Purchase" 
will  be  found  the  text  of  this  treaty  and  an  account  of  its  negotia- 
tion.) 

Treaty  of  Ghent. — This  treaty  brought  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at  the  clobe  of  the  War  of  1812.  It 
was  concluded  on  Dec.  24,  1814,  bj-  James  (Lord)  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulburn  and  \\'illiam  Adams  on  the  part  of  England,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell 
and  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  question  of  boundaries  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Indian  tribes  that  had  supported  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  Its 
chief  interest  to  Louisianians  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  concluded 
nearly  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans — the  most  san- 
guinary conflict  of  the  war — was  fought. 

Tremont,  a  money  order  post-station  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Lincoln  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tremont  &  (julf 
and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  railroads.  9  miles  east  of 
Ruston,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  express  office  and  telegraph 
station,  and  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a  good  farming  country. 

Trenton,  a  post-hamlet  of  De  Soto  parish,  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  tlie  Kansas  Citv  Southern  R.  R.,  5  miles  south  of  Mansfield, 
the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  shippmg  and  supply  towns  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  parish. 

Trenton,  a  town  of  Ouachita  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ouachita  river,  about  2  miles  above  Monroe,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  an  old  town,  incorporated  Feb. 
28,  1870,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100.  There  is  rural  free 
deliver)-  from  Monroe. 

Trichell,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  Natchitoches  par- 
ish, is  about  2  miles  east  of  Grand  Ecorc,  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  8  miles  northeast  of  Xatchitochcs.  the  parish  seat.  The 
population  in  19(X)  was  40. 

Trinidad,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Madison  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  BiDundawa>'  liayou,  5  miles  east  of  .Afton,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  10  miles  southeast  of  Tallulah.  the 
parish  seat. 

Trinity,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Catahoula  parish,  was  settled 
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in  1804,  laid  oft"  in  tmvn  lots  in  1837  and  incorporated  in  1850.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  tlie  triple  conliuence  of  tlie  Ouachita,  Ulack 
and  Tensas  rivers  at  this  point.  The  town  is  located  1  miles  we>t 
of  Black  River,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Before  the  Civil  war 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  trading  towns  on  the  river,  and 
attained  a  population  of  l,oOO  inhabitants.  The  first  newspaper  of 
the  parish  was  published  here  in  1847,  called  the  "Southern  Advo- 
cate." After  the  war  the  town  waned  and  today  it  has  3  general 
stores,  2  churches  and  a  school.  Its  population  has  dwmdled  to 
about  120  inhabitants,  and  it  has  free  rural  mail  service  from  Jone>- 
ville. 

Triumph,  a  post-station  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Plaquemines 
parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  4  miles 
southeast  of  Buras,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  lb  miles 
below  Pointe  a  la  Hache.  the  parish  seat,  it  is  a  landing  on  the 
river,  a  shipping  point  for  a  fruit  district,  and  in  1900  had  a  popu- 
lation of  30. 

Trout,  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  southwest 
of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice, 
telegraph  and  e.xpress  offices,  and  is  one  of  the  shipping  ami  trad- 
ing towns  of  the  western  part  of  the  parish. 

Troy,  a  post-hamlet  of  East  I-'eliciana  parish,  is  situated  on  Beaver 
creek  near  the  Mississippi  state  boundar\-,  12  miles  nortlieast  of 
Clinton,  the  parish  seat. 

Troy  Parish. — By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  July  10, 
1890,  provisions  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  parish,  to  be 
known  as  "Troy  parish,"  from  the  southern  part  of  tlie  parish  of 
Catahoula,  with  Jonesville  (or  Troyville)  as  the  parish  seat.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  parish  ofificers  and  order  an 
election  for  permanent  officers.  The  records  and  public  debt  were 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  new  parish,  etc.,  but  as  certain  provi-:.ions 
of  the  act  were  not  complied  with  the  parish  of  Troy  was  never 
organized  and  the  act  became  inett'ective. 

Trusts. — The  first  antitrust  legislation  in  Louisiana  is  found  in 
the  act  of  July  5,  1890.  making  illegal  "every  contract,  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  trust,  or  conspiracy,  in  the  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce,  or  to  fi.x  or  limit  the  amount  or  quantity  of  any  article, 
commodity  or  merchandise  to  be  manufactured,  mined,  produced  or 
sold  in  this  state."  and  providing  penalties  of  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  Any  one 
making  the  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  state  was  made  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  whether 
successful  in  his  etYorls  or  not.  The  act  of  July  7.  1892,  reenacted 
the  law  of  1890,  and  further  strengthened  it  by  providing  that  any 
chartered  corporation  violating  the  law  should  forfeit  its  franchise 
right,  while  foreign  corporations — those  chartered  bv  the  legisla- 
tures of  other  states — convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  should  be  prohibited  transacting  business  in  the  state, 
and   the   state   was   given   certain    advantages    in    litigation.      It    is 
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easier,  however,  to  enact  laws  than  to  insure  their  enforcement, 
and  corporations  liave  found  niealis  to  evade  punisiiment,  but  under 
the  operation  of  the  above  mentioned  statutes  Louisiana  lias  been 
coi'nparatively  free  from  extortionate  prices  and  the  kindred  evil 
effects  of  combinations  in  restraint  of  production  or  trade'. 

Truxno,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  Union  parish.  5 
miles  northeast  of  Cherry  Ridge,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  15 
miles  north  of   l-'armerville.  the  parish  seat. 

Tucker,  a  postoffice  of  Union  parish,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
Pierre  creek,  3  miles  west  of  Cecil,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
17  miles  northeast  of  Farmerville.  the  parish  seat. 

Tulane,  Paul,  whose  name  is  atTectionately  spoken  wherever  the 
graduates  of  the  university  which  bears  his  name  are  scattered, 
was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  the  best 
years  of  his  life  were  passed.  He  was  born  May  10.  1801,  at  Cherry 
Valley,  near  Princeton,  X.  ]..  where  his  parents  had  made  their 
home  since  1792,  when  they  were  driven  from  San  Domingo  during 
the  revolt  and  uprising  of  the  negro  population.  The  descendant 
of  a  French  family  of  Tours,  Louis  Tulane.  father  of  Paul,  offered 
to  his  sons  such  educational  opportunities  as  befitted  their  station, 
but  Paul  was  strongly  attracted  to  commercial  pursuits  and  at 
the  age  of  15  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to  become  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  Thomas  White  at  Princeton.  Two  years  later,  in 
the  company  of  his  cousin  Louis  Tulane,  probate  judge  of  Tours. 
France,  who  was  traveling  for  his  health,  the  young  Paul  journeyed 
through  the  South.  The  tourists  were  most  hospitably  received  in 
a  number  of  delightful  southern  homes,  among  them  those  of  Gen. 
Jackson  and  Henry  Clay.  These  travels  were  a  liberal  education  to 
the  observing  boy,  and  among  other  things  he  speaks  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of  some  gentlemen  from 
New  Orleans  bringing  their  sons  to  Kentucky  to  enter  college.  He 
said,  "It  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  me,  and  I  remembered  it ;  and  I 
had  not  li\;ed  long  in  Louisiana  before  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
see  a  good  college  built  there  where  the  boys  could  be  educated 
at  home."  ' 

When  Mr.  Tulane  first  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  Nov..  1822. 
the  city  was  in  the  throes  of  a  yellow  fever  epidemic.  Instead  of 
joining  the  frantic  exodus  of  frightened  citizens  he  considered  that 
an  exceptionally  good  time  to  find  a  position  when  so  man}-  had 
been  vacated.  A  little  later  he  opened  a  general  store  and  soon 
built  up  a  thriving  trade  with  planters,  country  merchants  and  In- 
dians. This  was  succeeded  by  the  mercantile  house  on  Canal  street 
known  as  Paul  Tulane  &  Co..  with  a  branch  (Tulane.  Baldwin  & 
Co.)  in  New  York.  Unusual  energy,  integrity  and  business  acumen 
enabled  Mr.  Tulane  to  found  and  manage  successfully  a  large  and 
prosperous  business.  New  Orleans  remained  the  center  of  his  ac- 
tivities, although  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  frequent  trips  to 
the  branch  house  in  New  York.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  remained  his 
summer  home,  but  he  was  proud  of  having  eaten  51  Fourth  of  July 
dinners  in   New  Orleans.     He   accumulated   great  wealth   and   ac- 
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quired  large  real  estate  holdings  in  Xew  Orleans.  These  s;ib-e- 
queiitly  beeanie  the  property  ot  Tulane  iini\eisity.  A  man  gener- 
ous in  the  extreme,  .Mr.  Tulane's  modesty  was  such  that  his  num- 
berless charities  and  benefactions,  bestowed  without  reference  to 
creed  or  denomination,  were  but  little  known  to  the  public.  He 
took  especial  delight  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  his 
final  splendid  gift  to  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans  of  a  great  university 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  his  trend  of  thought  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Tulane's  foresight  in  business  matters  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  transfer  some  years  before  the  Civil  war  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  fortune  to  Xew  Jersey,  where  he  purchased  at  Princeton  the 
Stockton  estate,  which  became  his  home  during  the  last  14  years 
of  his  life.  There  he  died  on  .March  23,  1887,  and  was  buried  at 
Princeton.  Xew  Orleans  was  always  the  home  of  his  affections 
and  his  sympathies  were  always  with  her  people.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  remained  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause.  Gen.  Gibson  charac- 
terizes him  as  'the  best  friend  that  Louisiana  ever  had,"  and  to  his 
memory  people  of  his  beloved  city  and  state  paid  every  possible 
honor. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. — The  Tulane  university  of  Louis- 
iana as  now  organized  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
white  youth  of  Louisiana,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  depart- 
ments: the  graduate,  college  of  letters  and  science,  college  of  tech- 
nology, the  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  memorial  college  for  young 
women,  the  law  department,  the  medical  department,  and  the  gradu- 
ate medical  department. 

P>y  Act  Xo.  43  of  the  legislature  of  1884  the  administrators  of  the 
Tulane  university  of  Louisiana  were  clothed  with  the  power  to 
take  under  their  perpetual  care  all  of  the  property,  powers,  pri\i- 
leges,  immunities  and  franchises  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
and  with  such  other  powers  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  "foster,  maintain  and  develop  a  great  university  in  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans."  By  the  same  Act  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  "The  Tulane  L'niversity  of  Louisiana." 

The  University  of  Louisiana  had  its  origin  in  the  organization 
of  The  ]\Iedical  College  of  Louisiana  in  Sept.,  1834.  by  7  resident 
physicians  of  Xew  Orleans.  This  institution  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  April  2,  1835,  and  the  first  degrees  in  medicine  or  science 
ever  conferred  in  Louisiana  or  the  southwest  were  conferred  by  it 
in  March,  1836.  On  Oct.  20.  1838,  a  pharmacy  department  was 
added,  and  in  ^March.  1839.  the  first  pharmacy  degrees  were  con- 
ferred. The  founders  and  first  faculty  of  the  medical  college  were 
Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  Dr.  John  Harrison,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Luzenberg. 
Dr.  J.  Monroe  Mackie,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Ligalls,  Dr,  August  H. 
Cenas  and  Dr.  Edwin  r>.  Smith.  Dr.  Edward  EL  Darton  succeeded 
Dr.  E.  B.  Smith  before  the  opening  of  the  college.  The  numlier  of 
students  increased  rapidly  from  11  in  1835  to  404  in  1861.  The  col- 
lege was  compelled  to  suspend  its  activities  for  a  period  during  the 
civil  war.  In  1843  the  legislature  granted  the  faculty  a  10-year 
lease  of  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Common  and  Drvades  streets  on  the 
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condition  of  10  years'  free  scr\ice  on  the  part  of  its  nienil^ers  at  the 
charity  hospital,  antl  the  acceptance  free  of  charge  oi  1  .student 
from  each  parish  in  the  state.  A  furtlier  condition  was  the  rever- 
sion of  lot  and  building  to  the  state  at  the  expiration  of  the  10  year 
period.  The  building  erected  on  this  site  was  occupied  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  medical  college  and  subsequently  by  the  law 
department  of  the  university. 

The  state  constitution  of  1843  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana  at  Xew  Orleans,  to  be  composed  of  4 
faculties,  one  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  one  of  letters,  the  medical  college  as  then  organized  to  consti- 
tute the  medical  facult}-.  These  provisions  were  executed  by  the 
legislature  of  1847.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  medical  department  to  have  "at  all  times  free  ac- 
cess to  the  charity  hospital  of  Xew  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording their  students  practical  illustration  of  the  subjects  they 
teach."  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  medical  college,  the  generous 
aid  provided  by  the  state  was  substantialh^  augmented  by  most  lib- 
eral donations  of  money  and  professional  services  by  the  devoted 
faculty. 

The  medical  department  now  occupies  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious building  on  Canal  street,  built  and  equipped  through  the 
munificence  of  ^Irs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  for  many  years  dean  of  the 
medical  department.  The  postgraduate  medical  department  is  lo- 
cated on  Tulane  avenue,  and  occupies  a  modern  building  especially 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  During  the  academic  year  of  1907-8 
there  were  535  students  in  the  medical  department  and  122  in  the 
postgraduate  medical  department.  The  ample  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  facilities  and  the  unexcelled  opportunity  for  observation 
at  the  charity  hospital  offer  unusual  advantages  for  advanced  medi- 
cal research.  Xearly  one-half  of  the  registered  medical  graduates 
of  New  Orleans,  and  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  Louisiana  out- 
side of  Xew  Orleans,  are  graduates  of  the  Tulane  medical  depart- 
ment, 5s  are  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  reputable  piiysicians  of 
Texas  and  Mississippi.  Its  alumni  fill  important  offices  in  colleges, 
hospitals  and  other  allied  institutions  in  many  states. 

The  law  department  of  the  university  was  organized  on  May  4, 
1847,  and  its  first  facultv  was  composed  of  4  members — Tndge 
Henry  A.  Bullard,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  Judge  Theo.  H.  McCaleb  and 
Randell  Hunt.  The  first  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  l'.  S.  dis- 
trict court  room,  and  in  1867,  the  department  occupied  the  building 
vacated  by  the  medical  department,  which  was  adapted  to  meet  its 
requirements.  At  present  it  is  iioused  on  St.  Charles  avenue,  oppo- 
site Audubon  park.  As  was  the  case  with  other  departments,  the 
Civil  war  closed  the  doors  of  the  law  school,  and  in  1884.  when  the 
universitv  was  reorganized,  there  were  but  12  law  students.  In  the 
academic  year  l''i07-8  there  were  59. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1847  bv  the  administrators  to  organize 
an  academic  department,  and  funds  were  solicited  for  tliat  purpose 
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as  none  liad  been  provided  h_\-  the  legislature.  Glcndy  lUirkc  and 
Jiidah  Tuuro  contributed  S5Ui3  eacli,  and  with  a  small  appruprialu  m 
obtained  from  the  state  an  academic  building  was  erected.  The 
department  was  closed  in  I85y,  but  was  reopened  in  1878,  with 
R.  H.  Jesse  as  dean  and  3  other  professors,  J.  L.  Cross,  M.  P. 
Julian  and  R.  li.  Alontgoniery.  There  was  a  student  enrollment 
of  C-O  during  this  year.  For  the  5  years  preceding  1884,  the  aca- 
demic department  received  $10,000  annually  from  the  state  and 
made  marked  progress.  In  addition  to  support  from  the  legislature, 
$1,000  was  bestowed  by  Charles  T.  Howard  of  New  Orleans  for 
equipment  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  $20,000  by  Paul  Tulane 
for  the  purchase  of  Tulane  Hall,  the  first  home  of  the  academic 
department,  which  was  erected  some  time  before  as  a  ^Mechanics' 
Institute  at  an  original  cost  of  $83,000. 

In  1882,  through  the  broad-minded  philanthropy  of  Paul  Tulane, 
an  educational  fund  was  created  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
white  persons  in  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans.  This  fund  was  placed 
by  Mr.  T  ulane  in  the  hands  of  a  boartl  of  trustees,  incorporated  as 
"The  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  fund,"  to  whom 
he  transferred  his  Xew^  Orleans  property,  the  basis  of  the  fund. 
It  was  Mr.  Tulane's  desire  that  his  donation  of  Xew  Orleans  real 
estate,  amounting  in  all  to  $1,050,000,  should  not  be  sold,  mort- 
gaged or  encumbered  within  50  years,  and  he  expressed  the  inten- 
tion to  add  largely  to  this  sum,  but  as  he  died  without  a  will,  these 
intentions  were  never  carried  out. 

j\lr.  Tulane's  own  education  had  been  gained  principally  in  the 
world  of  alifairs,  owing  to  a  lack  of  fondness  for  books  in  his  youth, 
and  on  this  account  he  did  not  consider  himself  capable  of  choosing 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  his  gift  should  be  ex- 
pressed. He  however  emphasized  as  conditions  of  his  donation  that 
the  new  institution  should  be  for  higher  education,  of  practical 
tendency,  and  Christian  but  non-sectarian  in  its  influence  and  teach- 
ing. His  wide  experience  with  men,  and  his'  keen  judgment  of 
their  characters,  enabled  him  to  choose  his  administrators  with  re- 
markable wisdom,  and  to  their  discretion  he  left  the  details  of  his 
plan.  His  New  Orleans  property  was  transferred  to  them,  and 
in  its  management  their  hands  were  practically  unfettered.  Mr. 
Tulane  refused  at  first  even  to  have  the  institution  bear  his  name, 
others  being  suggested  by  him  as  more  appropriate.  E\-ery  eft'ort. 
however,  was  made  by  the  administrators  to  execute  what  they 
believed  to  be  Air.  Tulane's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  university  and 
all  the  work  undertaken  and  outlined  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tulane  in  1887  met  with  his  entire  approval. 

The  Hon.  Randall  L.  Gibson,  first  president  of  the  board  of  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Tulane  educational  fund,  wrote  as  follows:  "On 
March  3,  1881,  Mr.  George  O.  \'anderbilt.  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Tulane,  accompanied  by  Senator  Randolph  of  X'ew  Jersey,  who 
was  formerly  a  resident  of  Vicksburg.  called  upon  me  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  said  that  he  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tulane  to  bear  an  invitation  to  me  to  visit 
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him  at  Princeton.  He  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Tiilane 
desired  to  hold  the  interview,  but  imagined  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  education  in  Louisiana.  It  was  not  until  April  18  that 
engagements  in  W'asliington  and  Louisiana  permitted  me  to  \isit 
Princeton.  Upon  presenting  myself  Mr.  Tulane  observed  that  my 
father  had  been  his  esteemed  friend  in  early  times  in  Louisiana, 
and  that  my  father-in-law,  Air.  R.  \V.  Montgomery,  had  been  the 
best  friend  he  had  ever  had.  He  invited  me  into  the  library  and 
told  me  he  desired  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Louisiana.  Taking  from  his  drawer  a  list  of  properties  in  Xew 
Orleans,  he  said :  T  desire  to  leave  this  property  to  you,  to  be  de- 
voted to  education  in  Louisiana.'  I  replied  that  I  could  not  consent 
to  accept  a  bequest,  as  the  relations  between  us  did  not  justif}-  such 
a  trust,  and  it  might  be  embarrassing,  especially  as  I  was  in  public 
life.  Air.  Tulane  observed  that  he  would  as  willingly  give  me  the 
property  as  to  will  it  for  this  purpose.  Thereupon  1  said  that  I 
would  accept  the  trust.  The  next  day  I  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
while  at  Carlsbad.  Germany,  projected  a  plan  by  which  the  dona- 
tion was  to  be  put  into  ett'ect.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Tulane,  and  met  with  his  approval.  Accompanying  this  plan  was 
a  letter,  which,  with  some  additions,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Tulane. 
It  was  not  until  Xov.  30,  1881,  that  the  plan  and  paper  were  sent 
to  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call  into 
consultation  Judge  Charles  E.  Fenner,  Judge  E.  D.  White,  and 
Mr.  James  McConnell,  who  had  been  designated  as  administrators 
by  Mr.  Tulane,  and  put  the  whole  matter  into  shape  according  to 
the  laws  of  Louisiana.  Their  advice  was  also  desired  in  the  selec- 
tion of  additional  administrators  and  for  the  e.xecution  of  the 
trust." 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  importance  taken  by  the  administrators 
was  the  selection  of  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  at  that  time 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Louisiana  state  university  and 
Agricultural  and  Alechanical  college  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  new  university.  .\.  man  of  more  distinguished  attain- 
ments than  Mr.  Johnston,  soldier,  poet,  scholar  and  sympathetic 
friend  to  his  students,  would  have  been  hard  to  find,  and  to  his 
noble  and  inspiring  personality,  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  the  rapid  growth  and  advancement  of 
Tulane  university  in  the  world  of  letters  bear  undisputed  testimony. 
President  Johnston  entered  upon  his  duties  early  in  1883  and  he 
speaks  of  the  work  before  him  as  follows :  "The  problem  before 
the  .administrators  of  Tulane  university  was  to  hold  fast  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  university  and  yet  adapted  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  society  in  Louisiana.  The  line  between  university  work  and 
collegiate  or  academic  work  was  sharply  drawn.  The  former  was 
made  elective  and  of  the  most  advanced  character.  The  latter  is 
embraced  in  a  series  of  equivalent  curricula,  extending,  after  three 
years'  prcjiaratory  course,  through  four  years  in  the  college,  all 
leading  up  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  or  without  dis- 
tinction, accortliiig  to  attainment."    At  the  time  of  its  organization. 
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the  dcpartmoiUs  of  the  university  were  as  follows:  Tulane  collci.',o, 
the  uiiiver.-ity  (lepartmenl  of  philosophy,  the  law  departinent  ami 
the  medical  department.  Later  were  add'ed  the  H.  Sophie  Xcwcomb 
memorial  colletje  for  yoimg  women,  and  temporaril}-.  as  an  adjnnel, 
the  Tulane  high  school,  abolislietl  in  18'J5.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  board  of  administrators,  with  the  cooperaticin  of  state 
and  city  authorities,  whose  chief  executives  are  e.x-officio  members 
of  the  board,  to  encourage  a  large  attendance  of  the  worthy  youth 
of  the  state.  To  that  end  each  member  of  the  state  legislature  is 
given  the  right  to  keep  one  well  prepared  student  in  the  academic 
department  of  the  university  without  payment  of  tuition  fees,  and 
20  scholarships  are  open  to  appointees  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 
More  than  50  other  scholarships  are  given  by  the  board  of  adminis- 
trators to  well  qualified  applicants. 

In  1884,  the  board  of  administrators  of  the  Tulane  educational 
fund  were  given  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  complete  and  per- 
petual control  of  the  L'niversity  of  Louisiana  and  exemption  from 
ta.xation  of  income  producing  property  that  might  be  acquired  bv 
the  administrators  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  This  act  was 
ratified  at  a  general  election  in  1888,  and  has  been  later  ratified 
in  the  constitution  of  1898.  The  status  of  the  university  as  a  state 
institution  has  thus  been  fully  maintained.  In  1886,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Louise  Xewcomb,  of  Xew  York  city,  wliose  husband.  Warren  Xcw- 
comb, was  former!}-  a  liighl}-  esteemed  sugar  merchant  of  Xew 
Orleans,  donated  to  the  Tulane  educational  fund  "the  sum  of  SIOO.- 
000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  memorial 
college  in  the  Tulane  university  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  white  girls  and  young  women."  In  thus  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Xewcomb  enabled  the  Tulane  atl- 
ministrators  to  round  out  the  idea  of  a  university  by  the  creation 
of  an-  institution  that  would  give  to  women  all  the  educational  ad- 
vantages which  had  before  been  offered  only  to  men.  Mrs,  Xew- 
comb's  letter  of  gift,  dated  Xew  York  City.'Oct.  11,  1886,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Tulane  administrators,  said:  "In  pursuance  of  a 
long  cherished  design  to  establish  an  appropriate  n-iemorial  of  my 
beloved  daughter,  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb,  deceased.  I  have  deter- 
mined, at  the  instance  of  my  friend.  Col.  Williani  Preston  Johnston, 
to  intrust  to  your  board  the  execution  of  my  tlesign.  Feeling  a  dec]-) 
personal  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans  and  a  strong 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  female  education  in  Louisiana,  anil 
believing  also  that  I  shall  find  in  the  board  selected  by  the  bcne\-o- 
lent  Paul  Tulane  the  wisest  and  safest  custodian  of  the  fund  I  pro- 
pose to  give.  I  hcreb\-  donate  to  your  board  the  sum  of  SIOO.OOO, 
to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  memorial  col- 
lege, in  tlie  Tulane  university  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher  educatinn 
of  white  girls  and  voung  women.  I  request  that  you  will  see  that 
the  tendency  of  tlie  institution  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  tliat  end  that  \-ou 
will  liave  a  chapel  or  assemblv-  room  in  which  Christian  worshiji 
mav  be  oljserved  dail\-  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.     r>ut  I  desire 
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that  worship  and  iii>tructi<  )n  shall  nut  be  of  a  sectarian  or  dencjiiii- 
national  character.  1  further  request  that  the  education  given  shall 
look  to  the  practical  side  of  life  as  well  as  to  literary  excellence. 
Hut  1  do  not  mean  in  this  my  act  of  donation  to  impose  upon  you 
restrictions  which  will  allow  the  intervention  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  control,  regulate,  or  interfere  with  your  disposition  of  this 
fund,  which  is  committed  fully  and  solely  to  your  care  and  dis- 
cretion, with  entire  confidence  in  your  fidelity  and  wisdom.  In- 
voking the  favor  of  Divine  Provitlcnce  for  your  guidance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund,  and  for  your  persinial  welfare,  I  am.  \ery 
respectfully,  \our  obedient  ser\ant. 

"Josephine  Louise  Xewconib." 

The  H.  Sophie  Xewcomb  memorial  college  was  organized  b\"  the 
administrators  as  a  department  of  the  uni\ersity,  and  from  time  to 
time  until  her  death  Mrs.  Xewcomb  made  other  donations  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  college  as  they  arose.  By  her  will  the  uni- 
versity is  made  her  residuary  legatee  and  a  large  addition  to  the 
college  endowment  is  derived  from  her  estate.  The  first  faculty 
numbered  13  members,  of  whom  Prof.  Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  an 
educator  of  great  ability,  was  elected  president  and  also  professor 
of  psycliology  of  Tulane  university.  The  original  site  of  the  col- 
lege was  a  residence  at  the  corner  of  Camp  street  and  Howard 
avenue,  but  a  larger  and  more  beautifully  located  property  was 
donated  by  Mrs.  Xewcomb  on  Washington  avenue.  Sixth,  Camp 
and  Chestnut  streets.  There  stood  the  mansion  of  the  late  James 
Kobb  wdiich  enlarged  and  improved,  became  the  center  of  the  group 
of  college  buildings.  Xear  it  have  been  erected  the  academy  build- 
ing, art  building  and  college  chapel.  The  last  named  is  a  handsome 
stone  building  seating  500  persons.  Its  memorial  windows,  by  Louis 
Tiffany,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States.  The  stu- 
dents live  in  dormitories,  each  in  charge  of  a  directress.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Josephine  House,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Xewcomb.  is  lo- 
cated on  Washington  avenue,  opposite  the  college,  and  near  it  are 
others,  The  Gables,  Xewcomb  House.  Warren  House,  and  Morris 
House.  Both  preparatory  and  college  courses  are  offered,  the  latter 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  Graduates  from  the  college 
are  admitted  to  the  university  courses  of  study  in  Tulane  univer-  " 
sity  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  }-oung  men  graduating  from  the 
college  of  arts  and  science  or  the  college  of  technology.  Special 
advantages  are  oft'ered  for  the  study  of  art;  physical  training  is 
re([uire(l  of  all  students,  and  a  normal  course  is  also  oft'cred.  .\t 
the  present  time  the  young  women  students  number  more  than  400. 
The  university  has  received  many  other  liberal  benefactions:  The 
Richardson  memorial  building  already  mentioned,  erected  in  18')1  ; 
the  I'.  \\'.  Tilton  memorial  library,  erected  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Tilton 
in  1900  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  at  an  original  cost  of  S.sO.OOO, 
and  since  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  S28. 000 ;  S700,000  received  in  1002. 
by  the  will  of  .Mexander  C.  Hutchinson  for  improvements  in  the 
laboratory   and    clinical    facilities   of   the   medical   department:   the 
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buildings  and  property  of  the  New  Orleans  polyclinic  in  1''06. 
which  now  constitutes  the  postgraihiate  niecHcal  department  of  the 
university:  S2.500  from  Miss  lietty  Beirne  Miles,  and  Sl,0(30  from 
Miss  Margaret  Linda  Miles,  in  memory  of  William  Porcher  Miles, 
for  the  purchase  of  works  in  history  and  English  and  American 
literature  for  the  library;  scholarships  established  by  Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Richardson.  B.  C.  W'etmore,  F.  Walter  Callender,  Simon  Hern- 
sheim,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Baker,  the  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  asso- 
ciation, and  J.  C.  r^Iorris;  fellowship  established  by  George  Foster 
Peabody  and  the  university  alumni  association ;  $500  from  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Bryan  for  the  assistance  of  some  worthy  young  woman 
pursuing  graduate  studies ;  funds  for  the  endowment  of  medals 
from  Glendy  Burke.  Judah  Touro,  Louis  Bush,  yi.  le  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  Rev.  Beverly  E.  Warner,  and  the  Mary  L.  S.  Xeil  book 
club. 

The  departments  of  the  university  occupy  21  distinct  buildings, 
modern  in  design  and  equipment.  The  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  technolog}-,  the  graduate  department,  the  first  two  years  of  the 
medical  department,  and  the  law  department  are  on  St.  Charles 
avenue,  opposite  Audubon  park,  in  a  delightful  quarter  of  the 
city.  Eighteen  acres  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  technology  have  been  set  apart  as  a  campus,  and 
upon  this  the  following  buildings  have  been  erected:  Gibson  hall, 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  senator  and  first 
president  of  the  board  of  administrators :  the  physical  laboratory : 
the  chemical  laboratory:  the  experimental  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  mechanic  arts  laboratories,  and  drawing  rooms:  the 
dormitory  building:  the  dining  hall:  and  the  F.  W.  Tilton  memorial 
library.  The  athletic  grounds,  about  6  acres  in  extent,  lie  immedi- 
ately back  of  the  college  campus. 

The  splendid  growth  of  the  Tulane  university  is  well  attestcrl 
by  the  present  enrollment  at  the  institution  which  is  ra]5idh'  near- 
ing  the  2.000  mark.  The  desire  of  Paul  Tulane  to  advance  the 
educational  interests  of  his  belo\-ed  city  and  state  has  been  realizerl 
in  the  creation  of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  which  occupies  a 
premier  position  in  the  South,  and  which  ranks  high  among  the 
foremost  imiversities  of  the  land. 

Col.  \\'illiam  Preston  Johnston  died  on  July  6,  1899.  and  was 
succeeded  as  acting  president  by  William  C).  Rogers,  secretary  of 
the  university,  and  for  many  years  before  this  superintendent  of 
the  Xcw  Orleans  public  schools.  Dr.  Edwin  Anderson  .Vlderman 
was  elected  president  of  the  university  in  1900,  and  resigned  that 
position  in  1904  to  become  president  of  the  L'nivcrsity  of  \'irginia. 
His  successor  was  Dr.  Edwin  Boone  Craighead  of  Missouri,  muler 
whose  administration  the  university  has  continued  to  prosper. 

TuUos,  a  post-village  in  the  nortJiwestern  part  of  Catahoula  |i:ir- 
ish,  is  situated  on  Little  river,  which  forms  the  western  Ixmndary 
of  the  parish,  and  is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  il' 
Southern   R.   R.     It  has  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the 
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trading  center  fur  tlie  rich  tannine;  lands  of  the  vallcv.  The  popn- 
lation  in  1900  was  1"0.      ■ 

Tunica,  a  iiost-hanilct  in  the  central  part  of  Winn  parish,  is  ahdut 
5  miles  southeast  of  W'inntield,  the  parish  scat. 

Turkey  Creek,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Landry  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  and 
sliipping  town  for  a  large  area  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
parish,  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices, 
and  in  VJOO  reported  a  population  of  250. 

Turpentine. — (See   Xaval   Stores.) 

Tyler,  a  post-hamlet  of  Bossier  parish,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern corner,  near  the  Arkansas  state  boundary,  5  miles  west  of 
Springhill.  the  nearest  railroad  town  and  25  miles  northeast  of 
Benton,  the  parish  seat. 

Tyne,  a  postofticc  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sabine  parish,  situated 
on  a  confluent  of  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  about  14  miles  southeast  ot 
Many,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town. 
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Ulloa,  Antonio  de,  first  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  born 
at  Seville,  Spain,  Jan.  12,  1716.  He  descended  from  a  family  illus- 
trious in  the  maritime  annals  of  Spain,  entered  the  navy  himself  at 
an  early  age,  and  about  1748  was  commissioned  captain.  When 
Charles  III  ascended  the  throne.  L'lloa  was  given  command  of  a 
fleet  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Louisiana,  but  remained  at  Havana  until  the  following  spring. 
arriving  at  Xew  Orleans  March  5,  1766.  He  had  been  instructed 
by  the  king  to  make  no  changes  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
province,  and  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  French 
inhabitants,  who  were  very  much  displeased  at  the  action  of  the 
French  ministry  in  ceding  Louisiana  to  Spain.  Ulloa  promised  to  keep 
at  a  fixed  rate  the  7,600.000  livres  of  depreciated  paper  currency  and 
otherwise  treated  the  colonists  kindly,  but  when  he  issued  his  com- 
mercial regulation  confining  the  trade  of  the  province  to  the  six 
Spanish  ports  of  Seville,  Alicant,  Cartagena,  ^lalaga.  Barcelona 
and  Coruna,  the  indignation  of  the  people  broke  into  o]5en  revolt. 
(See  Revolution  of  1768).  In  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  superior 
council,  L'lloa  embarked  on  Nov.  1.  1768,  and  sailed  for  Ha\ana, 
thence  to  Catliz.  where  he  wrote  a  full  account  of  his  administration 
to  the  Marquis  Grimaldi.  He  was  then  made  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  royal  na\ies  of  Spain,  and  died  on  the  island  of  Leon,  July  3, 
1795.  Champigny  describes  him  as  "a  man  to  whom  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  ascribed,  but  had  not  the  proper  talents  for 
managing  men.  *  *  *  Obstinate,  nothing  was  better  than  his 
own  plans:  violent,  he  confounded  in  his  rage  all  those  he  dealt 
with:  imperious,  his  will  was  law:  minute  in  his  projects,  vexatious 
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in  their  execution,  arrogant  wlien  yielded  to.  timid  and  supi)Ie  when 
resisted,  inconsiderate  in  his  phms,  destitute  of  dignity,  of  generos- 
ity, shut  up  in  his  cabinet,  appearing  only  to  disoblige.  Such  was  the 
man  in  soul.  In  body  it  would  be  hard  to  be  thinner  and  smaller  than 
UUoa;  a  sharjj.  weak  voice  announced  his  disposition.  His  features, 
though  regular,  had  something  false  withal ;  large  eyes,  always 
bent  on  the  ground,  darted  only  stealthy  glances,  seeking  to  see 
and  be  unseen;. a  mouth  whose  forced  laugh  announced  knaverv, 
duplicity,  hypocrisy,  completes  the  picture  of  Antonio  de   L'lloaV' 

Union,  a  village  of  St.  James  parish,  is  situated  near  the  northern 
boundary,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi  river,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \'alley  R.  R.  It  is  the  shipping  point, 
by  both  rail  and  water  for  the  rich  farming  country  in  which  it 
is  located,  has  a  money  ortler  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  100. 

Union  League. — Shortly  after  the  ^\■ar  between  the  states  some 
of  the  shameless  political  ad\-entures.  by  which  the  South  was  then 
overrun,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  the  recently  emancipated 
negroes  into  a  secret  society  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining political  power.  By  honeyed  words  and  extravagant  prom- 
ises they  won  over  the  freedmen,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts 
was  the  "Union  League,"  which  rapidly  extended  to  all  the  South- 
ern-states and  during  the  entire  reconstruction  period  wielded  con- 
siderable influence  in  political  affairs.  The  character  of  the  "League" 
■was  about  the  same  in  all  portions  of  the  South,  the  principal  object 
having  been  the  perpetuation  in  office  of  men  often  devoid  of 
political  conscience  and  too  frequently  without  even  common  hon- 
esty. Avery,  in  his  History  of  Georgia,  says:  "'It  united  its  mem- 
bers in  a  compact  oath-bound  organization  of  wonderful  cohesive- 
ness  and  discipline.  Its  hidden  partisan  efficiency  was  remarkable, 
and  it  ruled  consummately  its  unlettered  legionaries  from  Africa. 
Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  damage  done  by  this  order  was  the 
utter  loathsome  disrepute  into  which  it  brought  the  sacred  idea  of 
loyalty  to  government.  All  dissent  from  the  sanctity  of  oppression 
and  the  virtue  of  tyranny  was  'disloyal :'  all  abject  approval  of  every 
hideous  abortion  of  relentless  despotism  was  'loyal.'  The  line  of 
loyalty  was  ignominious  subservience  to  power."' 

To  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  since  the  war.  this  arraign- 
ment may  appear  unnecessarily  severe,  but  old  men,  who  were 
living  durhig  tlie  dark  days  of  reconstruction,  will  doubtless  endorse 
every  word  of  Mr.  Avery's  statement.  One  of  the  greatest  exils 
wrought  by  the  "League"  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  tauo^ht  the  blacks 
they  had  a  certain  power  as  voters,  without  teaching  them  any  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  though  the  or- 
ganization passed  out  of  existence  at  the  close  of  the  reconstruction 
era,  its  influence  in  this  respect  has  not  yet  been  wholly  eradicated 
from  the  negro  mind.     (See  Ku  Klux  Klan.l 

Union  Parish,  established  in  1830.  was  created  out  of  the  north- 
ern jiart  of  Ouachita  iiarish.  It  has  aii  area  of  910  square  miles. 
is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  l)ounded  on 
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the  north  by  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  on  the  east  by  Morehouse 
I)ari^h  ;  on  the  south  by  Ouachita  and  Lincohi  parishes,  and  on  the 
west  by  Claibcirne  parish.  It  is  one  of  the  "good  upland"  parishes. 
The  priiicii)al  uater  courses  are  the  Ouachita  river,  whicli  Hows 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Bayous  D'Arbonne,  L'Outre, 
liachelor,  Pierre  and  Corney  and  their  tributary  streams.  As  Union 
parish  formed  a  part  of  L'uachita  during  the  years  of  French  ex- 
ploration and  French  and  Spanish  occupancy  of  Louisiana,  its  early 
history  is  that  of  the  mother  parish.  (See  Ouachita  parish).  One 
of  the  first  settlements  was  at  Ouachita  City,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  parish,  on  the  Ouachita  ri\-er.  It  was  only  a  trading 
post  at  first,  but  a  few  houses  were  built  around  the  post,  and  a 
store  opened  by  a  man  named  Jones,  where  the  scattered  settlers 
of  the  neighborhood  traded.  Dr.  Sam  Larkins,  Col.  John  Hill, 
James  Powell  and  Elias  George  located  in  the  vicinity  "of  Marion 
about  1835.  Dr.  John  Taylor  was  one  of  the  first  physicians,  and 
Sam  Taylor  and  a  man  named  Livingston  opened  a  store  at  Marion 
in  the  early  40's.  The  Spearsville  settlement  was  started  in  1842 
or  1843,  when  Mr.  Spears  and  his  oldest  son  started  a  store  and 
later  platted  a  town.  Some  of  the  first  to  reside  there  were  the 
Braziels,  Henry  Barnes,  Col.  Morgan  and  a  man  named  Pounce. 
Joe  Goyen  opened  the  second  store  at  Spearsville  a  few  years  later. 
Shiloh  was  settled  by  the  Hurd  and  Fuller  families.  '  Tribbs  & 
Wade  opened  the  first  store  there,  and  a  merchant  named  Clark 
soon  followed  them.  When  Union  parish  was  organized  in  1839, 
a  town  called  F"armer\ille  was  laid  out  for  the  parish  seat.  At  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  the  parish  contained  a  population  of  about 
1,800.  The  formation  of  the  parish  is  good  timbered  upland,  with 
a  red  sandy  clay  soil  and  alluvial  land  along  the  Ouachita  river  and 
Bayou  D'Arbonne.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  rich  and  fertile, 
varying  in  color  and  tenacity  in  different  localities. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  D'Arbonne  and  Ouachita  have  some  of 
the  greatest  cotton  proilucing  soil  in  the  world,  and  large  quantities 
of  this  staple  are  shipped  from  this  region  each  year.  Diversified 
farming  is  also  carried  on  in  the  parish  and  corn,  oats,  hay,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  sorglnmi,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  sugar-cane  are  raised. 
The  choicest  fruits  common  to  this  latitude,  such  as  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  quinces  and  all  the  small  varieties  all  grow  in  abun- 
dance. Live  stock  and  dairying  are  proving  so  successful  that  these 
industries  are  increasing  each  year.  It  has  been  discovered  within 
the  last  few  \ears  that  the  upland  country  has  a  soil  and  climate 
very  favorable  for  growing  tobacco  and  the  progress  made  in  its 
cultivation  has  led  to  the  introduction  and  culture  of  the  finest 
grades  of  cigar  and  leaf  wrapping  tobacco,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand.  I'armerville,  the  parish  seat,  is  the  most  important 
town.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Bernice.  Conway,  Cherrv 
Ridge,  Downsville.  Holmesville,  Lillie,  Lockhart,  Moseley's  BlufT, 
Randolph,  Marion,  Spearsville.  Oakland.  Ouachita.  \\'alnut!ane  and 
W'illhite.  Transportation  and  shijiping  facilities  are  good.  The  St. 
Louis,    Iron    Mountain    &    Southern    R.    R.    crosses    the    northern 
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boundary  a  few  miles  west  of  tlie  Ouachita  river  and  runs  to  Farni- 
erville  ;  the  L'iiica,i;>.i.  Rock  Island  iS;  I'acitic  K.  R.  traverses  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  parish  north  and  south,  connecting  with  the  Arkan- 
sas Southeastern  R.  R.  at  Randolph,  and  the  Arkansas  Southeast- 
ern R.  R.  runs  southeast  from  Randolph  through  Farmer\-ille  to 
Ouachita  City.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
census  for  1900:  number  of  farms,  2,703;  acreage,  356,918;  acres 
improved,  129,045 ;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of 
buildings,  $919,910;  value  of  farm  buildings.  S319.550;  value  of 
live  stock,  S421.474:  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock, 
$911,824;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  57;  capital  in- 
vested, .'?148,517;  wages  paid.  S-^6,342 ;  cost  of  materials  used,  S106.- 
298;  total  value  of  products,  S203.417.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1900  was  11.553  whites.  6.967  colored,  a  total  of  18.520.  an  in- 
crease of  1,216  since  the  \ear  1890.  The  estimated  population  for 
1908  was  aljout  20.000. 

United  Confederate  Veterans. — The  idea  of  a  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  veterans  of  the  Confederate  army  originated  in  Louisi- 
ana. Soon  after  the  war  organizations  of  regiments,  etc.,  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  friendships  formed  in 
camp  and  on  the  field,  and  other  societies  were  organized  for  benev- 
olent and  charitable  purposes,  these  organizations  taking  the  name 
of  the  army  in  which  the  members  served,  as  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Confederate  States 
Cavalry  Association.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1889  a  committee  of 
21  members,  consisting  of  7  from  each  of  the  above  named  organiza- 
tions in  Louisiana,  sent  out  a  circular  setting  forth  that,  "In  view 
of  the  ideas  which  permeate  our  minds,  that  we  of  the  South  should. 
in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  friendship  in  the  interest  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  wiiole  republic,  form  a  federation  of  associations,  and 
that  all  e.\-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors,  now  surviving,  who 
were  in  good  standing,  be  invited  to  join  with  us  for  that  purpose, 
we  beg  to  suggest :  The  formation  of  an  association  for  such 
benevolent,  historical  and  social  purposes  as  will  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  our  common  country,  care  for  our  needy  and  disabled 
comrades  in  their  declining  years,  and  assist  the  needy  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  comrades,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship,  fraternity 
and  good  will." 

All  local  and  state  associations  were  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  a  convention  in  Xew  Orleans  on  June  10,  1889.  Pursuant  to  this 
call  the  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  after  a  harmoni- 
ous and  enthusiastic  session  launched  the  society  known  as  tiic 
"United  Confederate  \'eterans,"  uniting  all  previous  societies  into 
one,  though  without  interfering  with  the  local  work  of  the  regi- 
mental or  state  organizations.  At  the  head  of  the  national  order  is 
an  officer  known  as  the  "General."  Any  state  having  five  or  more 
camps,  bi|VOuacs  or  associations,  and  every  five  or  more  camps, 
bivouacs  or  associations  in  contiguous  states,  shall  constitute  a 
division,  the  commanding  officer  of  which  shall  have  the  title  of 
"Major-General."      L'nder    this    pro\ision    Louisiana    constitutes    a 
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division.  The  first  two  camps  of  the  association  were  organized 
ill  New  Orleans  soon  after  the  convention  adjourned,  and  Camp 
Xo.  3  is  at  Shreveport.  Hence  Louisiana  was  a  pioneer  in  liie  mo\  e- 
ment,  both  in  originating  the  plan  and  effecting  the  first  l(3cal 
(_)rganizations  after  the  jjlan  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  declared  to  be  "to  unite  in  one 
general  federation  all  associaticms  of  Confederate  veterans  now  or 
hereafter  formed;  to  gather  authentic  data  for  an  impartial  history 
of  the  war  between  the  states:  to  preserve  relics  and  mementos; 
to  cherish  ties  of  friendship  formed  during  the  war;  to  aid  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  dead."  Since  the  association  was  organized  in  1889  there  haxe 
been  three  generals  at  its  head,  viz.:  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  and  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans.  The  first  two  are 
deceased  and  the  last  named  is  the  present  commander.  At  the 
begiiming  of  the  year  1909  there  were  over  L600  camps,  of  which 
62  were  located  in  Louisiana.  The  total  membership  at  that  time 
was  about  72,000.  Of  the  5.000  Confederate  veterans  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  about  3,000  belong  to  the  order.  The  major-generals 
or  commanders  of  the  Louisiana  division  since  1889  have  been  as 
follows,  in  the  order  named:  W.  J.  Behan,  John  Glynn,  Jr.,  George 
O.  Watts  (deceased).  B.  F.  Eshleman,  W.  G.  Vincent,  John  M'c- 
Grath,  E.  H.  Lombard  (deceased),  W.  H.  Tunnard,  J.  Y.  Gilmore 
(deceased),  J.  A.  Chalaron  (appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Gen.  Gilmore),  George  H.  Packwood,  Leon  Jastremski  (deceased), 
J.  B.  Levert,  O.  A.  Bullion  (deceased),  A.  B.  Booth,  J.  A.  Prud- 
homme  and  T.  W.  Castleman. 

Although  the  United  Confederate  \'eterans  are  what  the  name 
implies — united — there  are  three  departments  of  the  association. 
to-wit :  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department.  The  emblem  or  button  of  the  order  is  square. 
representing  a  miniature  Confctlerate  flag,  and  the  "Confederate 
Veteran."  published  at  Xashville,  Tenn.,  is  the  ofificial  organ- 
Reunions  are  hehl   annually. 

United  States  Courts. — (See  Courts.) 

University  cf  Louisiana. — (See  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.) 

Unzaga,  Luis  de,  third  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  came  to 
the  pro\ince  with  Gov.  O'Reilly  in  1769  as  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Havana.  The  Spanish  government  had  ordered  the  formation 
of  a  regiment  to  be  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and 
to  be  known  as  the  regiment  of  Louisiana.  The  work  of  organizing" 
this  regiment  was  undertaken  by  L'nzaga,  who  commanded  it  until 
the  arrival  of  the  colonel  assigned  to  its  command.  Immediately 
upon  the  organization  of  the  cabildo,  O'Reilly  called  L'nzaga  to 
the  governorship,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office  by  royal 
schedule  on  Aug.  17,  1772,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000.  One  of 
his  first  official  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  3,  1770, 
that  no  transfer  of  property  of  any  kind  should  be  made  in  Louisi- 
ana, e.xcept  by  deed  e.xecuteil  before  a  notary  public.    If  the  admin- 
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istration  of  O'Reilly  had  been  severe,  that  of  L'nzaga  was  marked 
by  mildness  and  a  proi)er  cunsideratiun  for  the  rights  of  the  peojile 
over  whom  he  had  been  called  to  rule.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
placate  the  people,  who  became  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  Spanish 
dominion,  and  L'nzaga  won  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  still 
further  by  his  marriage  to  a  Miss  Maxent,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
leading  colonial  families.  He  was  a  friend  to  education  and  tried 
to  get  the  people  interested  in  sending  their  children  to  the  Spanish 
schools,  but  without  very  great  success.  During  .his  administra- 
tion the  merchants  of  Louisiana  enjoyed  considerable  freedom  in 
their  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  at  the  close  the  English 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana  trade.  On  June  22,  1770. 
Unzaga  asked  to  be  relieved  on  account  of  his  age,  impaired  health 
and  failing  sight,  but  the  Spanish  government  paid  no  heed  to  his 
request,  which  was  repeated  in  August  following.  Finally  he  was 
relieved,  but  not  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  as  he  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  Caracas.  Some  years  after  he  left  the 
colony  his  official  acts  were  investigated  by  Gov.  Miro  as  a  Juez 
de  Residencia,  or  judge  of  residence,  whose  report  was  all  that 
Unzaga's  friends  and  admirers  could  desire. 

Urania,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Catahoula  parish,  is  situ- 
ated on  Chickasaw  creek  at  the  junction  of  the  Natchez,  Urania  & 
Ruston  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railroads, 
about  28  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  shipping  and  supply  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
parish,  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  express  service,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  94. 

Ursulines. — In  1726  Father  Beaubois  suggested  to  Bienville  the 
advisability  of  bringing  over  from  France  some  Ursuline  nuns  to 
care  for  the  hospital  and  conduct  a  school  for  girls.  Accordingly 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  them  and  on  Sept.  13.  1726,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  L'rsulines  of  Rouen  and  the  Company  of 
the  Indies,  whereby  the  company  was  to  transport  6  nuns  and  4 
servants  free  of  charge  to  Louisiana,  and  to  care  for  and  maintain 
them  during  the  voyage.  Fay  says  that  on  Jan.  12,  1727,  those 
selected  to  come  to  America  assembled  in  the  infirmar)-  of  the  con- 
vent at  Rouen,  where  they  met  for  the  first  time  their  mother 
superii)r — Marie  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustin — who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  Accompanied  by  leathers 
Tartarin  and  Doutrebleu,  they  left  Port  L'Orient  on  the  Gironde. 
Feb.  23,  and  after  a  stormy  and  tedious  voyage  arrived  at  the  Balize 
early  in  August.  The  mother  superior,  with  Madeleine  Hacliard 
and  four  others,  ascended  the  river  in  a  pirogue,  reaching  New 
Orleans  on  Aug.  6.  and  the  others  came  up  in  a  chaloupe  the  next 
day.  They  were  at  first  quartered  in  the  house  formerly  occupied 
by  Bienville,  where  the  mother  superior  died  on  Xov.  11,  1733. 
The  following  year  their  con\ent  on  Chartres  street,  between  L'rsu- 
line  and  Hospital  streets,  was  completed  and  they  removed  to  their 
new  habitation.  Here  they  remained  for  VO  years,  or  until  1824, 
when  thev  removed  to  a  new  convent  about '3  miles  farther  soutli. 
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Among  tlie  first  charges  of  the  L'rsulines  were  the  orphans  of  th.e 
Frenchmen  who  were  massacred  at  Natchez  ami  the  casket  girls. 
The  nuns  were  treated  kindly,  both  by  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
coimtry,  and  in  1770  they  were  relieved  by  papal  dispensation  from 
duty  at  the  hospital,  which  ga\"e  them  more  time  to  devote  to  their 
school  for  girls,  or  in  the  ilispensation  of  charity.  Bishop  Penalvert, 
writing  in  1795,  said  excellent  results  had  been  obtained  by  their 
schools,  but  their  inclinations  are  so  decidedly  French  that  they 
have  even  refused  to  admit  among  them  Spanish  women  who 
wished  to  become  nuns  so  long  as  these  applicants  should  remain 
ignorant  of  the  French  idiom."' 

During  the  British  invasion  of  Louisiana  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Ursulines  pra}-ed  earnestly  and  devoutly  for  the  victory  of  the 
American  arms,  for  which  they  were  publicly  thanked  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  again  visited  them  in  their  new  convent  in  1828. 
After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  the  following  reference  was 
made  to  the  L'rsulines:  "The  L'rsuline  nuns  are  also  entitled  to  a 
particular  notice.  They  gave  admittance  within  the  walls  of  their 
monastery  to  as  many  of  the  sick  as  could  be  conveniently  lodged 
therein,  and  afforded  them  every  aid,  conformably  to  the  dictates 
of  true  charity." 

On  Jan.  28,  1818,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  pro\-iding 
that  "The  Ursuline  nuns  shall  not  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  in  any  civil  suit,  but  if  any  of  the  order  are  ac- 
quainted with  facts  useful  as  evidence,  the  depositions  of  such 
members  shall  be  taken  in  the  convent."  This  act  showed  the 
esteem  in  which  the  L'rsulines  were  held  in  the  state  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  proper  to  say  that  such  esteem  still  prevails.  For  nearly 
200  years  the  Ursulines  have  labored  in  Louisiana  according  to 
the  tenets  and  traditions  of  their  order,  and  during  that  time  many 
unfortunate  people  have  received  relief  through  their  efforts,  home- 
less orphans  innumerable  have  been  cared  for,  and  hundreds  of 
young  women  have  been  given  such  an  education  as  would  fit  them 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Utility,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  Catahoula  parish, 
is  situated  on  Little  river.  5  miles  west  of  lilack  River,  the  nearest 
railroad  town,  and  12  miles  southwest  of  Harrisonburg,  the  parish 
seat. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of. — (See  Treaties.) 


V 


Vaca,  Cabeca  de. — (See  Xuncz,  .\lvarez.~) 

Vacherie,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  St.  James  parish,  is  situated 
near  the  southeastern  boundary  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Te.xas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  7  miles  cast  of  Convent,  the 
parish   seat.      It   is  one  of  the  richest   truck   farming  and   tobacco 
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districts  in  the  state  and  as  it  is  a  laiidin;^:  on  tlic  river,  is  tiie  ^iiip- 
ping  point,  by  rail  and  water  I(jr  tliis  productive  agricultural  cnmi 
try.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  exjires^  offices. 
and  in  I'^OO  had  a  population  of  260. 

Valverda  is  a  post-handet  of   Fointe  Coupee  parish. 

Varnardo,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Washington  i>ar- 
ish.  is  one  of  the  new  towns  that  have  grown  up  along  the  New 
Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R.  in  the  long  leaf  pine  belt  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  has  sawmills,  a  money  order  postotticc.  an 
express  oftice,  and  is  a  trading  point  of  some  importance. 

Vatican,  a  post-handet  of  Lafayette  parish,  situated  near  the 
northwestern  boundary,  5  miles  southwest  of  Carencro,  the  nearest 
railroad  town,  and  8  ndles  northwest  of  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat. 

Vaudreuil,  Pierre  Rigaud.  Marquis  de  (lb78-1760).  whose  father 
was  the  governor-general  of  Canada  from  1703-25.  arrived  in  Lou- 
isiana on  May  10,  1743.  to  succeetl  the  veteran  Bienville  as  governor 
of  the  province.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  courtier  who  brought 
with  him  to  the  Xew  \\'orld  more  of  fashion  and  ceremony  than 
had  yet  been  seen  at  Xew  Orleans.  History  has  termed  him  the 
Grand  Marquis,  but  he  was.  withal,  an  able  administrator,  vigilant 
and  energetic.  The  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  conducted  by 
Bienville  against  the  Chickasaws  had  considerably  injured  the  pres- 
tige of  the  French  among  the  Indians,  and  the  new^  governor,  like 
his  predecessor,  was  forced  to  contend  with  several  Indian  upris- 
ings.    (See  Indian  Wars.) 

In  Oct.,  1743,  \'audreuil  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  all  plant- 
ers along  the  Mississippi  to  put  their  levees  in  safe  condition  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands  to  the  crown. 
He  also  early  devoted  his  attention  to  an  improvement  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  colony.  In  173.5.  to  provide  a  larger  volume 
of  circulation  as  a  stimulus  to  commerce,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  depreciated  money  of  the  old  India  company,  a  card  currency 
was  issued  to  the  amount  of  540,000.  This  card  issue  bore  the  sig- 
natures of  the  local  officials,  the  intendant,  comptroller  and  treas- 
urer, and  was  a  legal  tender  for  all  obligations.  A  portion  of  this 
paper  money  was  retired  every  year  in  return  for  drafts  on  the 
royal  treasury  in  France,  thus  establishing  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween the  colony  and  mother  country,  as  well  as  facilitating  sales 
and  exchanges.  L'nfortunatel}-.  this  card  currency  gradually  <le- 
preciated,  until  metallic  money  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in 
1744  a  Spanish  dollar  cc[ualled  in  value  three  paper  dollars.  This 
condition  of  affairs  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  multii)lied 
expenses  incident  to  the  war  with  England  growing  out  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  in  Europe.  .\t  the  very  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration. \'audreuil  was  compelled  to  make  great  preparations 
to  resist  a  possible  invasion  by  the  British.  In  the  month  of  .April. 
1744.  the  redundant  card  money  of  the  province  was  called  in  and 
redeemed  on  the  l)asis  of  two  and  a  half  to  one  of  coin,  being  jiaid 
for  in  treasury  drafts.  To  take  the  place  of  the  card  currency, 
treasurv  notes  were  issued  \vhicli   were  receixable   in   discharge  of 
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all  claims  of  the  treasury,  and  therefore  obtained  a  readv  circula- 
tion. Ihese  !iotes,  like  all  other  forms  of  credit  nionev  foisted  ujKjn 
the  colony,  became  in  time  much  depreciated,  and  it  may  be  here 
stated  that  the  matter  of  a  stable  circulating^  medium  was  badly 
handled  throughout  the  French  domination,  greatly  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  the  colony.  During  the  years  following  the 
peace  of  Ai-\  la  Chajjelle.  in  L'ct..  1748.  an  extensive  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and  Havana  sprang  up,  which 
had  the  beneficial  effect  of  bringing  a  large  amount  of  Spanish 
dollars  into  the  province.  This  trade  lasted  until  Kerlerec  suc- 
ceeded \'audreuil  in  1753,  when  it  was  largely  suppressed. 

The  population  of  the  colony  during  X'audreuil's  administration 
remained  practically  stationary.  In  1732  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  had  reported  a  population  of  5,000  whites  and  2,000  negroes ; 
in  1744  there  were  4,180  whites  and  2,030  blacks,  an  actual  decrease  ; 
in  1746  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  6,020  people,  of  whom 
4,000  were  white.  The  number  of  troops  for  service  in  the  province, 
on  a  peace  establishment,  was  fixed  at  850  in  1750,  and  the  last 
quota  of  200  recruits  arrived  from  France  in  April,  1751. 

Despite  the  repeated  efforts  to  promote  both  commerce  and 
agriculture,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  fiourished 
under  the  French.  The  colonists  on  the  Lower  ^lississippi  were 
still  unable  to  support  themselves  on  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the 
world,  while  their  brethren  in  the  Illinois  district  raised  an  abun- 
dance of  everything  and  had  a  surplus  for  export.  As  late  as  the 
year  1746  the  colonists  of  Louisiana  were  appealing  to  France  for 
relief  from  threatened  starvation.  Gov.  Vaudreuil  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  the  colonies:  "We  receive  from  the  Illinois  flour,  corn, 
.  bacon,  hams,  both  of  bear  and  hog,  corned  pork  and  wild  beef, 
myrtle  and  beeswax,  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead,  copper, 
buffalo,  wool,  venison,  poultry,  bear's  grease,  oil.  skins,  fowls  and 
hides.  Their  boats  come  down  annually  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember and  return  in  February."  Though  the  colony  was  not  yet 
self-supporting  the  numerous  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  both 
above  and  below  Xew  Orleans,  were  now  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
vegetables,  etc..  were  produced.  The  government  continued  to 
hamper  agriculture  by  unwise  measures,  and  the  price  of  tobacco 
was  arbitrarily  fixed  at  S5.50  per  hundred  weight  in  1750,  when  it 
also  agreed  to  purchase  all  that  was  produced  at  that  price. 

Commerce  had  for  some  years  been  in  a  comparatively  flourish- 
ing condition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  revive  com- 
merce, which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  monopoly  held  by 
the  India  Company,  the  king  in  1731  exempted  from  duty  for  10 
years  all  merchandise  exported  from  France  to  Louisiana  and  the 
produce  of  Louisiana  imported  into  France.  Moreover,  as  an 
added  measure  nf  relief,  tlie  l-Tench  government  in  1737  issued  an 
ordinance  exempting  from  certain  duties  for  a  period  of  10  years 
all  exports  and  imports  between  Louisiana  and  the  French  West 
Indies.     The  former  exemption  was  extended  in   1/41   for  another 
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10  years,  and  was  further  prolonn:ed  in  1751  for  a  similar  period. 
Much  the  same  pcilicy  was  pursued  with  the  trade  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  province  and  the  French  West  Indies,  the  period 
of  exemption  from  duties  being  twice  extended.  These  were  sound 
administrative  measures  and  by  1850  the  commerce  on  the  Missis- 
sippi had  grown  to  considerable  proportions.  Father  \'ivier  wrote: 
"In  former  years  when  8  or  10  ships  entered  the  Mississippi,  that 
was  considered  a  great  number;  this  year  over  40  entered,  mostly 
from  Martinique  and  San  Domingo." 

At  this  time  tiie  largest  settlements  on  the  Alississippi  above 
New  Orleans  were  on  the  German  coast  and  at  Pointe  Coupee, 
where  there  were  more  than  60  residences  protected  by  a  palisaded 
fort.  A  fort  and  garrison  continued  to  be  maintained  at  the 
Natchez,  but  the  district  there  remained  almost  depopulated  since 
the  massacre  of  1729.  There  were  also  a  fort  and  garrison  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  which  served  as  a  recruiting  station 
for  the  convoys  descending  the  river  from  the  Illinois,  as  well  as 
a  protection  against  the  marauding  Chickasaws  east  of  the  river. 

The  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  approaching, 
which  was  to  terminate  French  rule  in  North  America.  Both  Eng- 
land and  P'rance  were  claiming  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
when  the  Ohio  Company  was  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  the  whole  colony  of  Louisiana  was  filled  with 
forebodings  of  coming  trouble.  Unfortunately,  the  old  jealousy 
between  the  governor  and  his  commissaire-ordinnateur  continued 
in  full  force.  Michel  de  la  Rouvilliere  succeeded  Salmon  as  intend- 
ant  in  1749,  and  the  good  understanding  which  prevailed  for  a  time 
between  \"audreuil  and  La  Rouvilliere  soon  gave  way  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  intendant  forwarded  to  France  serious  com- 
plaints against  the  corruption  existing  in  the  province  under 
\'audreuil,  and  the  latter  was  openly  accused  of  dishonorable  con- 
duct, but  without  disturbing  the  governor's  good  standing  at  court. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  administration  in- 
creased rapidlv.  The  current  expenses  of  Louisiana  for  the  year 
1741  amounted  to  319.411  livres.  or  $59,091.  In  1742  the  bu<lget 
amounted  to  $59,686;  in  1747,  $92,582,  and  in  1752,  the  last  year  of 
Vaudreuil's  administration,  to  $172,191.  In  1753  Vaudreuil  was 
transferred  to  the  govenmient  of  New  France,  succeeding  Du- 
quesnc,  and  on  Feb.  3,  1753.  Capt.  Kerlerec  (q.  v.)  of  the  royal 
navy  arrived  at  New  Orleans  to  succeed  \''audreuil. 

Vaughn,  a  post-hamlet  of  Morehouse  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  4  miles  south  of  the  Arkansas 
state  line  and  12  miles  northwest  of  Bastrop,  tlie  parish  seat.  It  is 
one  of  the  shipping  to\vns  for  the  rich  farming  land  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  parish. 

Veneer  (R.  R.  name  Lake  Lafourche),  a  post-hamlet  of  More- 
house parish,  is  situated  on  the  Boeuf  ri\-cr.  about  15  miles  south- 
east of  P.astrop,  the  parish  seat,  and  is  a  station  on  the  New  Orleans 
>l'  Northwestern  R.  R. 

Venice,  a  village  of  Plaeiuemines  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Mississippi  ri\cr  at  tlie  head  of  Red  and  Grand  passes, 
two  of  the  outlets  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  10  miles  northwest 
of  Pilot  Town  and  about  40  miles  below  Pointe  a  la  Ilaehe,  the 
parish  scat.  It  is  a  landing  place  on  the  river,  the  trading  center 
for  a  considerable  district,  has  a  monev  order  postoffice,  and  in 
1900  had  a  population  of  400. 

Ventress,  a  post-village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pointe  Coupee 
parish,  is  about  2  miles  soutiieast  of  New  Roads,  the  parish  seat 
and  nearest  railroad  town. 

Verda,  a  little  village  of  Grant  parish,  is  situated  near  the  north- 
ern boundary  and  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  company,  about  14  miles  northwest  of  Colfax,  the 
parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  station  and 
express  ofifice,  and  is  a  trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Vermilion  Parish,  established  in  1844.  during  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Alexandre  Mouton,  was  created  out  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  Lafayette  parish  and  has  an  area  of  l,2-k5  square  miles.  It 
lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  what  was  known  as 
the  "Attakapas  District"  (see  St.  Martin  parish).  It  is  one  of  the 
gulf  parishes  and  is  bounded  as  follows:  on  the  north  by  Acadia 
and  Lafayette  parishes;  on  the  east  by  Iberia  parish  and  Ver- 
milion bay;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west 
by  Cameron  parish.  Calcasieu  parish  forms  a  small  part  of  the 
boundary  on  the  northwest.  The  earliest  histor}'  of  Vermilion  is 
that  of  the  old  Attakapas  district  and  Lafayette  parish,  of  which 
it  long  formed  a  part.  The  Moutons  originally  settled  in  Lafayette 
parish,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside,  though  others 
became  residents  of  Vermilion  when  that  parish  was  established. 
The  Campbell  family  settled  on  \'ermiIion  bayou,  Charles  Har- 
rington located  near  Cow  island,  and  John  Mermion  came  from 
England  at  an  early  day.  Emigrants  from  the  older  parishes  can:e 
in  rapidly.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  were  Marin  Mouton,  G. 
Mouton,  Levi  Campbell,  Cartlett  Campbell,  Samuel  Rice,  Auguste, 
ISroussard.  Louis  Laugemais,  Oliver  Blanchett,  Robert  Perry, 
Joseph  and  Jean  Le  P.lanc,  John  Lahan,  F.  G.  Borgue,  Pierre 
Desroneaux  and  Pierre  Laponte.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
parish  in  1844.  it  was  a  hard  question  to  decide  upon  the  location 
of  the  parish  seat,  the  towns  of  Abbeville  and  Perry's  Bridge,  3 
miles  apart,  being  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  contest.  For 
several  years  the  seat  was  changed  with  great  frequency  from  one 
to  the  otlier,  much  doubt  existing  as  to  its  exact  location.  This 
went  on  until  1852.  election  after  election  beinij  held,  and  the  seat 
of  justice  being  changed  from  Abbeville  to  Perry's  Bridge  and 
back  again.  I'inally  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  the 
seat  of  parochial  government  at  Abbeville.  While  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  at  Perry's  I'ridge.  court  was  held  in  an  old  store  house, 
but  after  the  act  above  mentioned  a  court  house  was  built  at  Abbe- 
ville and  uscil  until  1887.  when  it  burned  and  a  new  one  was 
erected,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equi])i)ed  in  all  south- 
western   Louisiana.      The    first   jail    was    a    log   structure   and   tlie 
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prisoners  were  cliained  to  the  rioor  to  prevent  their  escape.  This 
was  done  away  with  over  JO  }-ears  aijo  and  a  fine  brick  buikliiii^ 
erected  in  its  place.  \'ermilion  is  one  of  the  richest  parishes  in 
southwestern  Louisiana.  Its  formation  is  coast  marsh,  prairie, 
alluvial  land  and  wooded  swamps.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  a 
dark  vegetable  mould,  rich  and  productive,  and  the  prairies  have 
a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  rice  culture.  The  principal  streams 
are  the  \'erniilion  river,  which  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  parish,  and  Bayous  Queue  de  Tortue  and  Fresh  \N'ater.  About 
one-third  of  the  tillable  land  lies  east  of  the  Vermilion  river,  and 
most  of  the  timber  is  found  along  the  banks  of  that  streain,  while 
cypress  swamps  exist  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  marsh.  Rice  is 
the  principal  crop,  but  corn,  hay,  oats  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  all 
garden  vegetables,  do  exceedingly  well.  Large  quantities  of  eggs 
and  poultry  are  shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market  from  this  sec- 
tion. The  soil  along  the  river  and  bayous  and  much  of  the  prairies 
is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  as  the  growing  season 
is  long  and  frosts  practically  unknown,  lemons,  mandarins,  pome- 
granates and  grapes  do  well  and  are  an  increasing  source  of  in- 
come. Stock  raising  has  been  an  important  industry  in  this  sec- 
tion for  many  years.  Wild  game  of  all  kinds  abounds,  while 
oysters,  crabs,  terrapin  and  fish  of  all  kinds  are  taken  in  large 
quantities  along  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  i<)T  export  to  northern  and  eastern  markets.  Abbe- 
ville, the  parish  seat,  is  the  largest  town.  Others  are  Bancker, 
Cossinade,  Erath,  Esther,  Gueydan,  Henry,  Kaplan,  Leroy,  Maur- 
ice, Nunez,  Perry,   Riceville  and  \Vright. 

Transportation  and  shipping  facilities  are  provided  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  which  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  par- 
ish, and  the  proposed  line  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.  will 
also 'cross  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  will  then  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census 
for  1900:  number  of  farms.  2.62^;  acreage,  295,044;  acres  under 
cultivation,  136.875  ;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of 
buildings,  S3, 134,470;  value  of  farm  buildings,  $578,790;  value  of 
live  stock.  $973,065  ;  value  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live  stock, 
$1,277,480;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  42;  capital 
invested,  $204,225;  wages  paid,  $31,549;  cost  of  materials  used, 
$251,247;  total  value  of  products,  $324,805.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1900  consisted  of  16,957  whites.  3,747  colored,  a  total  of 
20,704,  an  increase  of  6,471  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  esti- 
mated population  for  1908  was  28.500. 

Vermilionville. — (  See  Lafayette.) 

Vernon,  the  capital  of  Jackson  parish,  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  175.  The  nearest  rail- 
road station  is  Alger,  about  5  miles  north,  which  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Tremont  &  Gulf  R.  R.  Jackson  parish  was  cre- 
ated in  1845  and  in  1850  \'crnt)n  was  incorporated  and  designated 
as  the  parish  seat.    The  first  courthouse  was  a  log  structure,  which 
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in  time  gave  way  to  a  t\vo-<t(>r\-  frame,  and  the  present  courthouse 
was  erected  in  1883.  l.leiny  without  railroad  facilities.  \'ernon  is 
without  manufacturing-  enterprises  of  any  kind.  It  has  a  money 
order  postoffice  and  some  general  stores  that  supply  the  surround- 
ing territory  with  the  staple  articles  of  existence. 

Vernon  Parish  was  established  in  1871.  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  while  Henry  "Clay  A\"armoth  was  governor.  Rapides. 
Sabine  and  Xatchitoches  parishes  contributed  to  its  territory.  The 
act  of  creation  located  the  parish  seat,  "on  or  near  Bayou  Castor. 
Section  23.  township  2  north,  range  9  west."  where  it  has  remained. 
and  Leesville,  the  town  which  has  grown  up  at  this  point,  is  the 
parish  seat.  \'ernon  lies  in  the  heart  of  tlie  western  long  leaf  pine 
district  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sabine  and  Xatchitoches 
parishes:  on  the  east  by  Rapides  parish;  on  the  south  by  Calcasieu 
parish,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sabine  river  which  separates  it  from 
Texas.  The  parish  is  watered  by  the  Sabine  river  along  the  west- 
ern boundary,  by  the  Calcasieu  river  in  the  southern  portion,  bayous 
Ouelqueshoe.  Castor.  Lanacoco.  and  many  other  small  streams. 
Springs  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  parish,  so  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  water.  The  formation  is  chiefly  pine  hills. 
with  a  little  prairie,  and  some  alluvial  land  along  the  water  courses. 
The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  thin  and  sandy,  but  with  reasonable  cul- 
tivation and  the  use  of  fertilizers  it  will  produce  good  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton.  The  unimproved  lands  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
.growth  of  yellow  pine,  which  with  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation will  form  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  years.  The 
principal  varieties  besides  pine  are  elm.  guiii.  sycamore,  hickory, 
willow  and  cottonwood.  Cotton  is  raised  on  the  alluvial  land  along 
the  Sabine  and  bayous,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  uplands.  Diver- 
sified farming  is  carried  on  and  corn.  hay.  oats,  potatoes,  and  sor- 
ghum are  raised.  All  the  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been 
found  to  do  well  in  this  section.  As  the  pine  forests  are  cut  farm- 
ers are  buying  the  stump  land  to  raise  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
winters  are  mild,  pasture  is  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  live  stock  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  Leesville  and 
Pickering  are  the  largest  and  most  important  towns.  Other  towns 
and  villages  are  Almadane.  .Aubrey.  Caney.  Cooper.  Barham,  Burr 
Ferry,  Cora.  Cravens.  Eddy.  Hornbeck.  Cottonwood.  Elmwood, 
Hawthorn,  Hicks.  Schley.  Xeame.  Orange.  Rosepine.  Simpson. 
Slabtown  and  Walnut  Hill.  Two  lines  of  railroad  furnish  trans- 
portation and  shipping  facilities :  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.. 
which  crosses  the  northern  boundary  near  Hornbeck  and  runs 
south  through  the  parish,  and  the  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  which 
taps  the  southeastern  portion.  The  following  statistics  are  from 
the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  numljer  of  farms.  1.057;  acreage.  130.871 : 
acres  improved.  26.203;  value  of  land  and  improvements  exclusive 
of  l)uildings.  $3''!. ''30;  value  of  farm  buildings.  5147.630;  value  of 
live  stock.  S269.7.^0 :  total  \alue  of  all  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock.  $2(11.30.^  :  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  8;  capital 
invented.  S72(). 1''4:   wages   paid.  $ir'.200;   cost   of   materials   u>ed. 
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$261,969;  total  value  of  all  products,  $336,021.  The  populatiou  of 
the  parish  in  1''00  was  ^'.048  whites,  1.279  colored,  a  total  of  10,327, 
an  increase  of  4,424  over  the  vear  1890.  The  estimated  population 
for  1908  was  10.300. 

Vick,  a  post-hanilet  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Avoyelles  par- 
ish, is  situated  on  the  Red  river  8  miles  northwest  of  Marksville. 
the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  to^-n. 

Victor,  Claude  Perrin,  a  celebrated  French  general,  was  born  at 
La  Marchc,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  Dec.  7.  1764.  At  the 
age  of  17  years  he  entered  the  army  as  drummer  in  a  regiment  of 
artillery  and  after  8  years  of  service  was  honorably  discharged. 
In  1792  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  for  his  gallantry  during  the 
siege  of  Toulon  the  ne.vt  year  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by 
order  of  Napoleon.  He  led  the  vanguard  at  Marengo,  being  at  the 
time  in  command  of  a  division.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  Louisiana  by  Napoleon  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony,  in  which  he  said:  'T  come  in  the  name 
of  your  go\-ernment,  to  offer  the  means  that  are  to  multiply  your 
happiness.  .  I  bring  you  laws  that  have  caused  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation,  as  they  have  also  assured  its  tranquillity  and  its 
happiness.  Surrounded  by  honest  and  enlightened  magistrates. 
we  shall  rival  with  yours  in  establishing  in  your  midst  an  incor- 
ruptible justice."  But  Gen.  \'ictor  was  never  permitted  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  his  office,  nor  never  saw  the  people  to  whom  his 
proclamation  was  addressed.  Before  he  could  come  to  Louisiana 
the  province  had  been  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States.  In  1806  he 
commanded  a  corps  d'armee  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  cam- 
paigns; was  captured  in  1807,  but  was  exchanged  for  Blucher  in 
time  to  win  fresh  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  For  his  dis- 
tinguished ser\-ices  in  this  action  Napoleon  rewarded  him  with 
the  title  of  jNIarshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Belluno.  and  appointed 
him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  1808  he  commanded  a  corps  d'armee 
in  Spain,  where  he  gained  several  victories,  but  was  recalled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  When  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated in  1814,  Gen.  Victor  entered  the  service  of  Louis  N\'III. 
Upon  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  Victor  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  emperor,  and  was  made  president  of  a  military  commission 
to  try  such  of  his  old  comrades  as  had  deserted  to  the  Corsican 
during'  the  "hundred  days."  Me  was  afterwards  minister  of  war; 
second  in  command  in  the  Peninsula  in  1823;  was  then  appointed 
ambassador  to  \'ienna.  but  the  Austrian  court  refused  to  accept 
him  unless  he  would  agree  to  lay  aside  his  ducal  title.  Victor 
retired  to  private  life  and  died  in  Paris  on  March  1.  1841. 

Victoria,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  western  part  of  Natchi- 
toches parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  13  miles 
southwest  of  Natchitoches,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  in  the  lumbering 
district  and  since  the  X'ietoria.  Fisher  &  Western  R.  R.  was  built 
from  Victoria  to  Fisher,  has  become  one  of  the  important  shipping 
towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish.  Its  population  in  I'M) 
was  110. 
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Vidal,  Michael,  mcml>cr  of  Congress,  was  born  in  France,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education,  and  while  still  a  comparatively 
young  man  immigrated  to  the  republic  of  Texas.  Later  he  removed 
to  Louisiana  and  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  L^nited  States. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  40th  Con- 
gress, and  the  next  year  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Louisiana 
constitutional  convention.  At  the  close  of  the  reconstruction  period 
he  dropped  out  of  public  life. 

Vidalia,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Concordia  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  parish  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Natchez,  ]vliss.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Panmure,  the  oldest  post  in  Louisiana  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  New  Orleans.  About  the  time  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  civil  commandant  at  Fort  Panmure  was 
Don  Jose  \'idal,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  post  to  Fort  Con- 
cord. When  the  parish  was  created  it  took  the  name  of  the  fort, 
and  the  village  was  given  the  name  of  \"idalia  in  honor  of  the  com- 
mandant. The  present  charter  of  incorporation  was  received  from 
the  legislature  in  1870.  \'idalia  has  three  lines  of  railroad,  viz: 
the  Natchez  &  Western,  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  These  lines,  with  the 
advantages  of  river  traffic,  make  the  town  a  good  shipping  point, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
It  has  a  bank,  a  large  oil  mill,  several  wholesale  houses,  a  number 
of  general  stores  to  supply  the  retail  trade,  a  newspaper,  good 
hotels,  public  schools  of  a  high  standard,  several  churches,  a  money 
order  postoffice.  express  and  telegraph  service,  telephone  connec- 
tion with  the  surrounding  towns,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of 
1,022. 

Vienna,  the  first  seat  of  justice  of  Lincoln  parish,  is  situated  on 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  4  miles  north  of 
Ruston.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state,  having  been  settled  at  an  early  day  by 
a  family  named  Colvin.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  on  March 
16,  1848.  and  reincorporated  in  1866,  directly  after  the  war.  At 
this  time  Vienna  was  in  Jackson  parish,  but  after  the  parish  of 
Lincoln  was  created  it  became  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  new  par- 
ish. When  the  X'icksburg.  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  was  built, 
the  merchants  of  \'ienna  moved  to  the  new  town  of  Ruston.  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  in  order  to  have  better  shipping  facilities. 
The  people  followed  the  stores,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  before 
the  parish  seat  was  also  moved  there.  This  was  \'ienna's  death 
blow,  and  though  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  has 
since  bsen  Iniilt  through  the  town  it  has  never  recovered  its  early 
importance,  and  today  is  a  town  of  abmit  100  inhabitants,  with  a 
money  order  postoffice.  telegraph  station  and  express  ofifice.  and 
some  local  retail  trade. 

Vignaud,  Henry,  author  and  diplomat,  was  born  at  New  Orleans. 
La..  Nov.  27 .  1830.  of  an  old  creole  family,  and  was  educatcfl  in  his 
native  citv.      I'rom    1852   to    18.^6  he   taught   in    the   public    schools 
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and  at  the  same  time  wrote  for  the  Courier  ami  other  Xew  Orleans 
papers.  He  was  then  editor  of  L'L'nion  de  Lafourche,  Thibodaux, 
until  1860,  when  he  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  a  weekly 
publication  calleil  La  Renaissance  Louisianaise,  which  he  conducted 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  captain  in  the  6th  Louisiana  regiment,  with  which  he  was 
captured  when  Gen.  lUitler  occupied  Xew  Orleans  in  May,  1862. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Confederate 
diplomatic  commission  at  Paris;  was  made  secretary  of  the  Rou- 
manian legation  in  Paris  in  1869;  was  connected  with  the  Alabama 
claiius  commission  which  met  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  in  1872;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  International  diplomatic  metric  conference  in 
1873;  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  the  American  legation  in 
Paris  in  1875,  and  first  secretary  in  1882.  Since  then  he  has  several 
times  acted  as  charge  d'affaires  with  distinguished  ability  and 
fidelity.  His  historical  works  are:  "Critical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices  of  All  \'oyages  which  Preceded  and  Prepared  the  Discov- 
ery of  the  Route  to  the  Indies  by  Diaz  and  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus," the  "Letter  and  Map  of  Toscanelli,"  and  "Critical  Studies  in 
the  Life  of  Columbus  before  his  Discoveries,"  which  have  been 
favorably  commented  upon  by  Columbian  scholars. 

Ville  Platte,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Landry  parish, 
is  located  on  the  Louisiana  East  &  West  R.  R.,  about  1.^  miles 
northwest  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  an  old  town,  having 
been  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  March  16.  1858, 
and  is  one  of  the  busiest  towns  of  its  size  in  the  state.  It  has  a 
bank,  a  money  order  postotfice,  an  express  office,  telephone  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  towns,  and  being  located  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  is  a  shipping  and  trading  point  of  considerable 
importance.     The  population  in  1900  was  163. 

Villere,  Gabriel,  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Jacques  \'illere,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  British  invasion  in  1814  he  held  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Louisiana  militia.  On  the  morning  of  Dec.  23.  1814.  while  in 
command  of  a  detachment  of  militia  at  his  father's  plantation,  he 
and  his  command  were  surprised  and  captured  by  the  British  ad- 
vance guard.  With  rare  courage  and  presence  of  mind  the  major 
leaped  through  a  window  and  started  for  a  strip  of  woods  near  by. 
followed  by  a  nund)er  of  bullets,  though  he  escaped  unhurt.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  \'illere  family  that  he  concealed  himself  for  a 
time  in  the  foliage  of  a  live  oak  tree,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to 
kill  a  favorite  dog  that  had  followed  him.  lest  it  might  have  be- 
trayed the  place  of  his  concealment.  Finding  the  pursuit  aban- 
doned in  a  short  time,  he  went  to  De  La  Ronde's  plantation,  where 
he  procured  a  horse,  and  with  De  La  Ronde  and  another  planter 
made  his  way  to  Xew  Orleans,  where  it  is  believed  he  was  the 
first  to  give  notice  to  Gen.  Jackson  of  the  enemy's  approach.  On 
March  15.  1815.  Maj.  \'illere  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  allow- 
ing his  command  to  be  surprised  and  captured,  but  he  was  unan- 
imoush-  acquitted,  though  he  declined  to  introduce  any  evidence  in 
his  defense.    Gayarre  speaks  of  him  as  a  "high-minded  and  patriotic 
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gentleman,"  and  after  his  capture  anil  escape  he  rendered  important 
aid  in  the  defense  of  the  city — aitl  which  wiped  out  any  stain  upon 
his  good  name  that  miclit  have  attached  t<j  it  on  account  of  his 
failure  or  neglect   to  guard  against  a  surprise. 

Villere,  Jacques  Philippe,  second  governor  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  a  native  of  the  state,  having  been  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  April  28,  1761.  The  family  name  was  Roy, 
or  Koucr,  de  Villere.  Joseph  Roy  Villere,  the  father  of  the  gov- 
ernor, served  as  naval  secretary  of  Louisiana  under  Louis  X\',  and 
married  Louise  Marguerite  de  la  Chaise,  whose  grandfather  was 
treasurer  of  the  colony  during  the  French  domination.  Jacques 
was  but  eight  years  old  when  his  father  died  a  prisoner  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Revolution  of  1768.  He  was  educated 
in  France  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XVI.  and  in  1780  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  of  artillery  and  sent  with  his  command  to  St. 
Domingo.  After  a  short  military  career  there  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  returned  to  Louisiana,  where  he  married  Jeanne  Hen- 
riette  Fazende  in  1784.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Gabriel  Faz- 
ende,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  colonial  council.  After  his 
marriage  Gov.  Villere  turnetl  his  attention  to  sugar  planting  and  in 
a  few  years  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
people,  and  on  several  occasions  was  called  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1812 
and  the  same  year  was  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  major-general  of  the  Loiusiana 
militia  and  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  Jackson's  report  as  having  "merited 
the  approbation  of  the  general  by  his  unwearied  attention  since  he 
took  the  field."  It  was  upon  his  plantation — in  his  residence  in  fact 
— that  the  British  established  their  headquarters  just  before  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  1816  he  was  elected  governor  by  a 
majority  of  169  over  Joshua  Lewis,  and  served  until  1820,  when 
he  retired  from  political  affairs  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  his  plantation.     He  died  on  March  7,  1830. 

Villere's  Administration. — The  election  of  Gov.  \'illere  was  re- 
garded as  a  victory  for  the  crcole  element,  or  the  "ancient  Louisi- 
anians,"  though  he  received  quite  a  number  of  "modern"  or  Amer- 
ican votes.  His  administration  was  uneventful,  but  it  has  been 
described  as  "quiet,  prosperous  and  healing."  A  correspondent  of 
the  Louisiana  Courier,  in  an  article  published  in  that  paper  on  July 
19,  1822,  said  that  it  "drew  together  the  American  and  French 
populations  and  by  making  them  better  acquainted,  threw  down 
the  barriers  whicii  a  difference  of  language  and  heated  prejudices 
had  raised  betw-een  them.  By  this  union  those  evil  and  and^itious 
spirits  who  fattened  on  our  differences  which  their  artful  calunuiies 
had  alone  e.xcited,  were  banished  from  political  influence." 

In  the  years  1817-18  a  number  of  important  and  salutary  laws 
were  passed  by  tiie  legislature.  The  honest  debtor  could  escape 
imprisonment  by  turning  his  projicrty  over  to  his  creditors,  but  the 
dishonest  bankrupt  was  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  jjosition 
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of  honor  or  profit.  It  was  declared  a  capital  offense  to  kill  a  man 
in  a  duel,  but  the  death  penalty  was  never  enforced  in  such  case>. 
The  black  cmle  was  amended,  and  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment might  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  upon  any  one 
seeking  to  corrupt  or  bribe  a  judge.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  6,  1818. 
after  congratulating  the  people  of  Louisiana  on  the  victories  won 
by  the  American  arms  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  governor  announcetl 
that  the  entire  debt  of  the  state  would  soon  be  liquidated  and  the 
taxes  considerably  reduced  in  consequence.  He  recommended 
more  stringent  laws  against  dueling;  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  lazaretto  or  hospital  for  yellow  fever  patients,  and  i)aid  a  tribute 
to  the  virtues,  talents  and  patriotism  of  Gov.  Claiborne.  Henry 
Johnson  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  vacanc\-  caused  by  the 
death  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne.  Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of 
the  session,  from  a  political  point  of  view  at  least,  was  the  one 
apportioning  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  the  different  parishes. 

On  March  5,  1818,  the  governor  sent  a  second  message  to  the 
general  assembly,  calling  attention  to  the  disorderly  occurrences 
in  New  Orleans  in  February,  clue  to  inordinate  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  provision  that  would 
"protect  the  state  against  the  immigration  of  unprincipled  foreign- 
ers." This  message  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  criminal  court  of 
the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  in  his  message  to  the  first  session  nf 
the  fourth  legislature,  which  assembled  on  Jan.  5,  1819,  the  gov- 
ernor reported  that,  owing  to  the  creation  of  the  court,  "there  has 
been  perfect  security  in  the  city." 

From  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  L'nited  States 
in  1803  there  had  been  some  conflict  over  land  claims  granted  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  authorities  during  the  colonial  epoch.  The 
legislature  of  1819  memorialized  Congress  to  settle  these  claims 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  requested  the  governor  to  procure  copies 
of  the  ordinances  relating  to  land  grants  under  the  Spanish  dom- 
ination, especially  those  of  O'Reilly  of  Feb.  18.  1770;  the  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  Galvez  after  the  conquest  of  ^^'est  Florida;  the  orili- 
nances  of  Gov.  Gayoso  dated  Jan.  1,  1798:  and  the  regulations  "i 
the  intendant  Morales  of  July  17,  1799.  (See  Land  Grants.)  .\t 
this  session  an  act  was  passed  to  relieve  the  widow  and  heirs  nf  tin- 
late  Gov.  Claiborne.  Another  act  provided  for  pensioning  certain 
persons  injured  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  lazaretto  established  for  yellow  fever  patients  was  kept  in 
operation  but  one  year,  and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  "u 
Jan.  5,  1820.  the  governor  expressed  his  regret  that  it  had  nnt  been 
made  a  permanent  institution,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  state  would 
have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  visitations  of  the 
dread  malady.  In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  this  sc-si"ii 
\'illere  annotmced  that  the  state  debt  was  almost  extinguished  ;uid 
that  there  were  S40.000  in  the  treasury  for  current  expcn<e<.  He 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  code  of  procedure  and  the  re\i^i"M 
of  the  criminal  laws,  "which  arc  so  anticiuatcd  that  trial  bv  battle 
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is  still  allowed  as  in  Eiiglaiul,  although  rarely  resorted  to  in  that 
country." 

During  his  entire  administration  Gow  \'illerc  used  his  inlluence 
for  better  educational  facilities,  and  in  one  of  his  messages  sug- 
gested that  the  science  of  public  law  be  taught  to  the  young  people 
of  the  state,  that  they  might  be  the  better  qualified  "to  contribute 
to  the  common  good,  to  make  exertions  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  to  shun  whatever  may  disconcert  its  harmony,  in- 
terrupt good  order,  or  disturb  tranquillity."  In  his  last  message, 
Xov.  22,  1820,  he  said  :  "It  is  especially  to  be  wished,  that  means 
might  be  discovered  of  educating  our  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  children  of  all  our  citizens,  of  various  origins,  if  not  the 
same  moral  features,  at  least  a  distinctive  national  character." 

The  candidates  for  governor  in  1820  were  Thomas  B.  Robertson, 
Pierre  Derbigny,  A.  L.  Duncan  and  Jean  Xoel  Destrehan.  On  Xov. 
20  the  returns  of  the  election  were  read  to  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  in  joint  session,  and  were  as  follows:  Robertson,  1,903 
votes;  Derbigny,  1.187;  Duncan,  1,031;  Destrehan,  627.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  Robertson  and  Derbigny  were  the  only  can- 
didates to  be  voted  for  by  the  general  assembly,  but  before  the 
ballot  was  taken  Moreau  Lislet,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Derbigny,  an- 
nounced that  tlie  latter  desired  to  respect  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
asked  his  friends  to  vote  for  Air.  Robertson,  who  was  thereupon 
elected.  On  motion  of  Edward  Livingston  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  retiring  governor,  exj)ressing 
the  approbation  of  the  house  of  representatives,  "particularly  of 
the  impartiality  and  moderation  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  party  and  promote  union  among  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  Speaker  Beauvais  appointed  Mr.  Livingston, 
Piiilemon  Thomas  and  Moreau  Lislet,  and  on  X\)\'.  24  they  pre- 
sented an  address  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  house  and 
presented  to  Gov.  \'illere. 

As  an  echo  of  Gov.  V'illere's  administration  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  campaign  of  1824.  when  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, that  in  the  matter  of  ai^pointments  he  had  not  been  fair  to 
the  Creoles.  Out  of  199  offices  in  the  state  115  had  been  filled  by 
Americans,  whose  combined  salaries  amounted  to  $207,300;  50 
ofTices  had  been  given  to  Frenchmen,  their  salaries  aggregating 
$102,200,  and  only  34  Creoles  had  been  appointed,  the  salaries  of 
this  class  being  $75,050.  But  if  the  governor  had  appointed  a 
majority  of  Americans,  the  Creoles  held  the  offices  commanding  the 
best  returns,  as  their  average  salary  was  a  little  more  than  $2,200, 
that  of  the  Frenchmen  about  S2.000.  while  the  salary  of  the  Amer- 
ican appointees  averaged  only  1.800.  By  this  recognition  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  the  governor  broke  down  the  barriers  between 
the  "ancients"  and  "moderns"  and  won  the  api)robation  of  the  leg- 
islature as  expressed  in  the  address  above  referred  to.  He  retired 
from  the  office  with  the  general  good  will  of  the  people,  and  the 
campaign  charge  in  1824  that  he  had  not  treatetl  the  Creoles  properly 
detracted  nothing  from  his  popularity. 
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Villere,  Joseph,  .mc  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  of  1768,  was  a 
nati\e  of  Canada,  a  ])laiiter  on  the  German  Coast,  a  man  of  high 
patriotic  impidses.  and  one  who  was  universally  respected.  So(jn 
after  the  arri\al  of  Gov.  U'Reilly  he  began  making  his  preparations 
to  go  to  the  English  settlements,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Aubry,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  O'Reill}-,  and 
inviting  \iilere  to  come  to  Xew  Orleans.  Bossu  says:  "M.  de 
Villere,  confiding  in  this  assurance,  descended  the  river  to  go  to 
New  Orleans.  What  was  his  surprise  when,  on  presenting  himself 
at  the  barriers  he  found  himself  arrested.  Sensitive  to  this  outrage 
he  could  not  moderate  his  indignation.  In  a  first  transport,  he 
struck  the  Spanish  officer  w^ho  commanded  the  post.  The  latter's 
soldiers  threw  themselves  upon  him  and  pierced  him  with  bayonets. 
He  was  carried  on  board  a  frigate  that  was  in  the  port,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  afterward." 

Another  version  of  his  death  is  that  \\hile  he  was  confined  on  the 
frigate  as  a  prisoner  his  wife  went  out  to  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat 
and  asked  permission  to  visit  him,  which  was  refused.  \'illere, 
hearing  his  wife's  voice,  tried  to  go  to  her,  and  in  the  struggle  that 
resulted  he  was  killed,  after  whicli  his  bloody  shirt  was  thrown  to 
Madame  \'illere  as  an  assurance  that  her  husband  was  no  more. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  account  of  Bossu,  who  wrote  at 
the  time  of  the  tragedy,  is  the  true  one.  \'illere's  memory  was 
declared  infamous  by  O'Reilly.     (See  Revolution  of  1768.) 

Villiers,  Pierre  Joseph  Neyon,  Sieur  De,  for  some  years  com- 
mandant at  the  Illinois,  was  born  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  of 
Lorraine,  entered  the  army  in  1735,  and  served  on  the  continent 
during  King  George's  war  (1744-48).  He  was  ordered  to  Louisiana 
in  1749,  where  he  married  in  1754  the  sister-in-law  of  Gov*  Ker- 
lerec.  The  following  year  he  was  made  major  commandant  at  the 
Illinois,  second  in  command  to  Maj.  Macarty.  and  relieved  the  latter 
in  the  chief  command  in  June,  1760.  The  years  that  followed  were 
troublous  ones,  involving  as  they  did  the  change  from  French  to 
English  allegiance,  and  the  period  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  In  1764 
Maj.  dc  \'illiers.  tired  of  the  long  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  British 
garrison,  retired  down  the  river  to  Xew  Orleans,  leaving  St.  Ange 
in  comiuand  at  Fort  Chartres.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1765.  wdiere 
he  lived  until  1773.  Being  then  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  a 
regiment,  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  rose  to  be  brigadier-general 
and  governor  of  a  small  colony,  and  finally  died  at  sea  in  1779 
after  capture  by  an  English  vessel. 

Vincent,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southern  part  of  Calcasieu  parish, 
is  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Calcasieu  river,  about  8 
miles  south  of  Sulphur,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  11  miles 
southwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  fishing  indus- 
tries and  in  1^00  re]5orted  a  popidation  of  82. 

Vining  Mills,  a  little  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln  jiar- 
ish,  is  situated  on  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  about  5  miles  west  of  Dubacli. 
the  nearest  railroad  town.  It  has  a  money  order  postofifice  and  is 
a  trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 
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Vinton,  a  iiiuiiey  orilcr  post-station  in  t!io  southwestern  part  of 
Calcasieu  parisii,  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  K.  R.,  10  miles  east  of 
the  Sabine  river  and  24  miles  west  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parisli  seat. 
Oil  and  gas  have  been  found  near  the  town  and  it  is  the  terminus 
of  a  short  line  ot  railroad  that  taps  the  lumber  country  to  the 
north.  It  has  telegraph  and  express  otfices  and  is  the  shipping  and 
suppl\-  point  fur  the  pine  district  to  the  north  and  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  6J. 

Violet,  a  post-\illage  in  the  western  \ian  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  is 
a  station  on  the  Louisiana  Southern  R.  R.  and  a  landing  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  12  miles  below  the  city  of  New  (Jrleans. 
The  ample  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  railroad  and 
several  lines  of  steamers  make  the  village  a  good  shipping  point  for 
a  rich  fruit  growing  and  truck  farming  district. 

Violin,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Tammany  parish, 
is  about  3  miles  northeast  of  W'ortham,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  about  L^  miles  east  of  Covington,  the  parish  seat. 

Viva,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  central  part  of  Pointe 
Coupee  parish,  is  about  3  miles  northwest  of  Morganza,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  about  14  miles  northwest  of  Xew  Roads,  the 
parish  seat.     It  had  a  population  of  66  in  1900. 

Vivian,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Caddo  parish,  is  situated  on 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  4  miles  east  of  the  Texas  boundary 
and  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Shreveport,  the  parish  seat.  It 
has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is 
the  center  of  trade  for  the  western  part  of  the  parish  above  Caddo 
lake.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  from  the  town  each 
year  and  it  has  cotton  gins  and  other  industries.  Its  population  in 
1900  was  252. 

Vixen,  a  postoffice  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Caldwell  parish, 
is  about  9  miles  northwest  of  Corey,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  15  miles  northwest  of  Columbia,  the  parish  seat. 

Vowells  Mill,  a  post-hamlet  near  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
Natchitoches  parish,  is  about  2  miles  southeast  of  Ingram,  the  near- 
est railroad  town,  and  15  miles  southwest  of  Xatchitoches,  the 
parish  seat. 
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Waddill,  a  post-Iiamlet  hi  the  central  jiart  of  East  Carroll  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  conthicnt  of  Tensas  I)ayou,  8  miles  southwest  of 
Lake   Pro\idence.  the  iiarish  seat  and  nearest  railroad   town. 

Wadesboro,  a  pcist-village  of  Tangipahoa  parish,  is  situated  on 
the  Xatalbau}-  river,  which  forms  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
the  parish,  aliout  5  miles  west  of  Ponchatoula.  the  most  convenient 
railroad  town. 

Waggaman,  a  postoffice  near  tlie  western  boundary  of  Jefferson 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &   Pacific   R.   R..  about  9  miles 
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west  of  Gretna,  the  parish  scat.  It  has  an  express  office  and  tele- 
graph station  and  is  tiie  shijjpinL;-  point  for  the  western  part  uf 
the  parisii.     Its  population  in  VJOU  was  100. 

Waggaman,  George  A.,  L'.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana,  was  hurn 
in  Somerset  county,  .Md.,  in  1782.  He  received  a  liberal  education; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Xew^  Orlean.s.  After  settlini;  in 
the  South  he  became  interested  in  the  sugar  industry :  entered 
political  life,  and  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana.  When 
Edward  Li\-ingston  resigned  from  the  L^  S.  senate  he  was  elected 
as  a  Whig  in  his  (ilace.  and  ser\ed  in  the  22nd  and  23(1  Congresses. 
He  died  on  .March  22.  1843,  at  New  Orleans. 

Wakefield,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  central  part  of  West 
Feliciana  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Yazoo  &  Alississippi  \'alley 
R.  R.,  about  7  miles  north  of  St.  Francisville,  the  parish  seat.  It 
has  a  telegraph  station  and  express  ofifice  and  is  the  shipping  point 
for  a  cotton  district. 

Walker,  a  postoffice  of  Livingston  parish,  is  located  about  9 
miles  northwest  oi  Siiringville,  the  parish  seat,  and  2  miles  south- 
west of  Corbin,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Walker,  Joseph  Marshall,  11th  governor  of  Louisiana  after  its 
admission  into  the  L'ni^n  as  a  state,  -was  a  native  of  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  born  in  1780.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  of  Eng- 
lish lineage  and  his  mother's  ancestors  came  from  France.  He 
was  educated  in  the  New  Orleans  schools  and  upon  reaching  his 
majority  became  a  cotton  planter  in  Rapides  parish.  .\.s  a  Ijriga- 
dicr-gcneral  of  the  state  militia  he  participated  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  after  the  war  he  served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. In  1845  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  the  following  year  was  elected  treasurer  of  state  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  with  which  party  he  always  affiliated.  He 
was  elected  governor  in  1846.  When  the  constitution  of  1852  went 
into  effect  he  retired  from  the  office  of  governor,  and  also  from 
public  life.     His  death  occurred  on  Jan.  26,  1856. 

Walker's  Administration. — On  Jan.  28,  1850,  Gov.  Walker  took 
the  oath  of  office,  being  the  first  governor  ever  inaugurated  at 
Baton  Rouge.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Jean  B.  Plauche  was  sworn 
in  as  lieutenant-governor.  In  his  inaugural  address  the  governor 
congratulated  the  people  on  the  character  of  the  officers  chosen  in 
the  various  parishes  at  the  recent  election:  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  good  public  schools,  and  deprecated  the  constant  agitation 
of  the  abolitionists,  on  which  subject  he  said:  "Situated  as  we 
are,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  sister  states  of  the 
South,  and  to  our  Northern  brethren,  to  declare  that  if,  unhappily, 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  which  has  so  long  been  allowed  to  insult 
our  feelings  should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  aggression  upon  our 
rights;  if  the  equality  between  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy, 
established  and  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  should  be  destroyed 
or  trenched  on  by  the  action  of  the  general  government,  then  we 
arc  jirepared  to  make  common  cause  with  our  neighbors  of  the 
siaveholding  states,  and  pronoimce  the  Union  at  an  end.     For  my- 
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self,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  look  upon  a  dissolution 
of  the  L'nion  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  us;  but 
that;  great  as  this  calamity  would  be,  1  am  certain  there  is  not  one 
of  our  citizens  who  would  be  willing,  for  a  moment,  to  weigh  it 
in  the  balance  against  the  dishonor  of  submission." 

Licut.-Gov.  Plauche  was  the  presiding  officer  in  the  senate,  and 
the  house  elected  E.  W.  Moise  for  speaker.  (3ne  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  legislature  at  this  session  was  to  appropriate  $300  for  a  daily 
mail  route  between  Xew  Orleans  and  Katon  Rouge  during  the 
session,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  establish  a  permanent  "daily 
mail  service  between  those  two  points.  During  the  session  liberal 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  support  of  the  state  institutions 
and  the  militia.  By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1849, 
the  state  was  granted  all  the  swamp  lands  and  lands  subject  to 
overflow  within  her  limits,  on  the  condition  that  she  would  re- 
claim and  protect  them  by  the  construction  of  such  levees  and 
drains  as  \\'Ould  render  them  fit  for  cultivation.  Gov.  Johnson, 
before  he  retired  from  office,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  this 
grant — a  recommendation  in  which  Gov.  Walker  concurred — and 
the  legislature  accepted  it  under  the  condition  imposed. 

The  constitution  of  1845  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  legislature  met  in  Jan.,  1852,  there  was  a  general  demand 
for  a  convention  to  alter  it.  Gov.  Walker  opposed  such  a  proceed- 
ing, stating  in  his  message  that  he  did  not  see  "any  good  ground 
in  what  had  passed,  or  was  passing  in  state  affairs,  for  another 
change  in  our  organic  law."  He  called  attention  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Jefferson,  "that  forms  of  government  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes,"  and  observed  that  "noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  a  sound  state  of  things  than  stable  laws, 
faithfully  executed,  and  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  they 
will  not  be  changed  until  such  change  is  demanded  by  reasons  of  an 
irresistible  character."  He  further  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  new  convention  would  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people 
any  more  satisfactorily  than  the  one  of  1845.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  executive,  an  act  was  passed  "to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  to  change 
the  constitution,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates,  and  the 
holding  of  the  convention."  The  people  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  such  a  convention,  and  it  met  at  Baton  Rouge  on  July  5, 
1852.  (See  Constitutional  Conventions.)  At  this  session  of  the 
general  assembly  Congress  was  asked  to  donate  to  the  state  the 
military  reservation  at  Fort  Jesup  for  seminary  purposes;  prohib- 
ited persons  from  making  cut-off's  on  the  Mississippi  river;  passed 
an  act  to  encourage  ship  building  at  New  Orleans,  and  appropri- 
ated $10,000  toward  a  statue  of  ("ien.  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  political  campaign  of  1852  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  Three  candidates  for  president  were 
presented,  viz:  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Whig;  Franklin  Pierce,  Demo- 
crat, and  John  P.  Hale,  the  hVee  Soil  candidate.  One  of  the  cam- 
paign documents  used  was  "L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  had  just 
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then  made  its  appearance,  and  it  cut  an  important  tiL^ure  in  show- 
ing the  attitude  of  many  Xortiiern  people  on  the  slavery  question. 
The  election  occurred  on  Xov.  2.  and  on  the  4tli  the  Daily  Delta 
said:  "The  election  excitement  is  passing,  if  it  has  not  alreadv 
passed  away.  The  result  has  astonished  both  parties.  The  Demo- 
crats, it  is  true,  went  to  the  polls  with  a  firm  and  abiding  confi- 
dence of  success,  but  the  most  sanguine  of  them  never  dreamed  of 
so  signal  a  victory.  The  Whigs  felt— there  is  no  doubt  but  thev 
did — that  the  general  result  would  be  against  them  ;  still  they  were 
certain  of  carrying  the  state  and  resolved  to  do  it.  *  *  *  Their 
opponents  in  overpowering  numbers  rushed  on  them,  broke  their 
ranks,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  obtained  a  victory  such  as  is 
seldom  achieved."  The  vote  for  president  was  as  follows :  Pierce 
18,647,  Scott  17,255.  while  Hale  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  in 
the  state.  The  candidates  for  governor  this  year  were  Louis  Bor- 
delon.  Whig,  and  Paul  O.  Hebert,  Democrat.  Hebert's  majority 
was  2,000,  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  Democratic. 
This  legislature  was  convened  on  Jan.  17,  1853,  at  which  time 
Gov.  Walker  delivered  his  farewell  message.  In  it  he  uttered  some 
good  advice  with  regard  to  the  power  conferred  on  the  legislature 
by  the  new  constitution  in  the  matter  of  creating  banking  institu- 
tions ;  agreed  with  the  recommendations  of  Cliarles  Ga_\-arre,  then 
secretary  of  state,  that  the  French  and  Spanish  historical  documents 
belonging  to  state  should  be  published:  and  on  the  subject  of 
education  said:  "Mexico,  a  neighboring  republic,  possesses  a  con- 
stitution and  form  of  government  almost  identically  the  same  as 
ours,  and  yet  she  is  subject  to  an  almost  constant  reign  of  anarchy 
and  despotism,  while  we  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good 
government.  Why  is  this?  Why  this  difterence?  It  is  mainly, 
without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  superior  education  and  in- 
telligence of  our  people.  The  best  form  of  government  is  but  of 
little  avail  to  a  people  unless  the  right  views  and  right  feeling  pre- 
vail among  the  masses,  and  this  can  never  be  the  case  unless  the 
youth  are  blessed  with  a  good  education."  The  day  after  this 
message  was  read  the  general  assembly  counted  the  votes  for  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-goxernor.  with  the  result  that  Hebert  and 
William  W.  Farmer  were  declared  elected.  Immediately  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  vote  the  new  officials  were  sworn  in  and 
Gov.  Walker  retired. 

Wallace,  a  money  order  post-town  near  the  western  boundar}-  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  parish,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  7  miles  west  of  Edgard.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a 
shipping  point  on  the  river  for  the  rich  agricultural  country  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  and  in   lOQO  had  a  population  of  125. 

Wallace,  Nathaniel  Dick,  financier  and  member  of  Congress,  was 
born  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Oct.  27.  1845.  After  receiving  a  prelimi- 
nary education  in  his  native  state  he  was  sent  to  Dulilin.  Ireland, 
where  he  completed  the  four  years'  course  in  Trinity  college  and 
graduated  in  1865,  standing  fourth  in  his  class.  He  remained 
abroad   until    the   conclusion   of   the   war  between    the   states,   but 
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in  1867  he  returned  to  America  and  located  at  New  Orleans,  where 
he  became  interested  in  the  ccimmissicm  business  in  1878.  He  was 
t\vi.ce  elected  president  of  the  New  Orleans  produce  exchange ;  was 
interested  in  several  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  was  otherwise 
identified  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  city.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  to  the  4^^lh  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Michael  Halm,  qualifying  on  June  3  of  that  }ear. 
and  serving  until  the  close  of  the  term. 

Walls,  a  village  of.  West  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is  a  station  on  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  9  miles  northwest  of  Port  Allen,  the  parish 
seat.  It  has  a  money  order  pf)stoffice,  an  express  office,  and  is  a 
trading  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

Walnut  Hill,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of  \'ernon  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  taranch  of  Ouekiueshoe  bayou,  11  miles  northeast 
of  Leesville,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town,  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  75. 

Walnutlane,  a  post-hamlet  rjf  Union  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou 
Choudrant,  near  the  southern  bountlary  of  the  parish,  about  6 
miles  north  of  Calhoun,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  12  miles 
south  of  Farmerville,  the  parish  seat.  The  population  was  100  in 
1900. 

War  of  1812. — For  several  years  after  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
showed  in  various  ways  an  unfriendly  spirit  toward  the  new  repub- 
lic. As  far  back  as  the  French  and  Indian  war.  George  II  of  Eng- 
land had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  neutral  trade  with  any  country 
with  whom  Great  Britain  might  be  at  war.  During  \\'ashington's 
administration  this  "Rule  of  1756."  as  it  was  called,  was  applied 
by  the  English  government,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
American  merchant.  In  June,  1801,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
England  and  Russia,  b\'  which  the  rule  was  modified  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  began  to  increase  immediately,  while 
that  of  England  declined.  Always  jealous  of  her  commercial 
supremacy.  Great  Britain  revived  tlie  rule  in  1805  and  declared  it 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  virtually  driving  American  trade  from 
the  high  seas.  Following  this  came  the  English  claim  to  the  "right 
of  search,"  through  the  operation  of  which  .\merican  vessels  were 
boarded,  and  every  one  suspected  of  being  a  British  subject  was 
impressed  into  the  ser\ice  of  that  nation. 

On  June  22,  1807,  the  .American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  over- 
hauled by  the  British  man-of-war  Leopard  near  Fortress  Monroe. 
British  officers  came  on  board  to  "search  for  deserters."  but  their 
demand  was  refused  and  the  ship  cleared  for  action.  Before  the 
Chesapeake's  guns  could  be  loaded  the  Leopard  poured  in  a  broad- 
side which  compelled  the  American  vessel  to  surrender,  and  4  men 
were  impressed,  3  of  whom  were  afterward  proved  to  be  American 
citizens.  As  a  retaliation  for  this  outrage.  President  Jetterson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  English  vessels  to  enter  any  of  the 
harbors  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  on  Dec.  21  Congress  passed  the 
famous  Emljargo  act,  which  detained  all  American  ships  in  home 
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ports.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  cut  off  commercial  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  but  the  act  fell  so  heavily  on  American  com- 
merce that  after  fourteen  months  it  was  repealed  and  American 
ships  were  permitted  to  go  abroad,  but  were  forbidden  to  trade  with 
England. 

In  Nov.,  1808,  the  British  government  published  an  "Order  in 
Council,"  forbidding  all  trade  with  I-Vance  and  her  allies.  Napoleon 
responded  with  his  celebrated  'Wlilan  Decree,"  prohibiting  all  trade 
with  England  and  her  colonies.  Thus,  while  England  and  France 
played  the  part  of  battledores,  American  commerce  was  the  shut- 
tlecock— a  condition  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  adopted  the  motto  of  "Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights,"  and  the  elections  showed  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  fight,  rather  than  to  endure  longer  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  their  trade  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more.  Bet- 
ter feeling  was  restored,  however,  in  March,  1809,  shortly  after 
President  ^Madison's  inauguration,  when  Air.  Erskine,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  presi- 
dent that  the  orders  in  council,  on  one  side,  and  the  non-intercourse 
act,  on  the  other,  should  be  annulled.  The  joy  that  resulted  was 
of  short  duration,  for  England  refused  to  sanction  the  act  of  the 
minister,  and  the  situation  grew  worse  than  ever. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  May  16,  1811,  when  the  affair  between 
the  American  frigate  President  and  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little 
Belt,  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  caused  a  new  awakening  of  the  war- 
like spirit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  much  reluctance  Presi- 
dent Madison  yielded  to  the  demand  for  redress,  and  recommended 
to  Congress  a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  Con- 
gress adopted  on  June  18.  1812.  Subsequently  news  was  received 
that  the  British  government  had  actually  revoked  the  opprobrious 
orders  in  council  one  day  before  the  declaration  of  war  was  signed 
by  the  president,  but  had  made  no  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
searching  American  ships  and  impressing  seamen.  The  War  of 
1812  was  therefore  a  conflict  for  the  vindication  of  "sailors'  rights." 

The  early  movements  of  the  war  were  confined  to  the  North 
and  East,  where  the  Americans  were  generally  successful,  but  in 
the  summer  of  1814  the  theater  of  operations  was  transferred  to 
the  South.  It  was  generally  known  that  Spain  was  inclined  to 
favor  England — especially  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida — and 
when  on  Aug.  9,  1814,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Creek  Indians, 
one  of  the  stipulations  was  that  they  should  not  give  aid  to  nor 
hold  any  intercourse  with  any  Spanish  or  English  post  or  military 
force.  A  few  days  after  this  treaty  was  concluded,  a  small  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  landed  at 
Apalachicola  bay.  and,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  above  men- 
tioned, they  succeeded  in  inducing  a  number  of  the  Creeks  to  join 
theni  in  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  Mobile  bay.  Soon  after  this  Col.  Nicholls  arrived  at 
Pensacola  and  the  Spanish  commandant  there  allowed  him  to  use 
that  port  while  completing  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  to 
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Fort  Bowver.  Cicn.  Andrew  Jackson,  cominandiiiL^  the  American 
farces  in  the  South,  protested  ay;ainst  this  breach  of  neiitralit}-,  but 
received  no  satisfaction.  Fort  Bowver  was  attacked  on  Sept.  15, 
but  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  by  a  small  American  force  under  Maj.  Lawrence.  The  de- 
feated Britons  returned  to  Pensacola,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  garrison  the  forts.  In  addition  to  this  violation  of  neutrality 
the  Spanish  officials  there  ordered  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
several  American  citizens  suspected  of  being  inimical  to  the  Eng- 
lish government.  Under  these  circumstances  Jackson  felt  that  he 
was  authorized  to  proceed  against  Pensacola,  and  on  Xov.  6,  he 
encamped  with  an  army  of  4,000  men  within  3  miles  of  the  place. 
Maj.  Peire  was  sent  to  the  commandant  \\ith  a  demand  that  an 
American  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  occup\-  Forts  St.  Michael 
and  Barrancas  until  the  Spanish  government  could  send  a  sufficient 
force  to  the  post  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  neutrality.  This  prop- 
osition was  rejected  and  the  next  day  Jackson  made  his  attack. 
Pensacola  was  taken  without  much  difficulty  and  with  slight  loss. 
Fort  Michael  surrendered.  Fort  Barrancas  was  partially  blown  up 
and  evacuated,  the  Spaniards  embarked  on  board  the  English  ves- 
sels in  the  iiarbor,  which  then  left  the  bay,  and  Jackson  returned  to 
Mobile. 

In  the  meantime  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  defense  of  Louisi- 
ana. About  Sept.  1  Jackson  had  written  to  Gov.  Claiborne  to  hold 
the  militia  in  readiness  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  on  the  5th  Clai- 
borne issued  a  proclamation  directing  Gen.  Villere  to  organize  the 
militia  of  New  Orleans,  and  Gen.  Philemon  Thomas  that  of  Baton 
Rouge.  On  Oct.  14  President  Madison  wrote  to  Jackson,  advising 
him  that  he  might  expect  reinforcements,  and  that  "not  less  than 
12,500  men  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  are  already 
subject  to  your  orders."  Jackson  arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  on  Dec. 
2,  and  immediately  began  active  preparations  for  defense.  On  the 
4th  he  visited  Fort  St.  Philip  at  the  Plaquemines.  Believing  that 
the  enemy  would  approach  by  the  Mississippi  river,  he  ordered 
Maj.  Latour  to  prepare  plans  for  two  batteries — one  opposite  Fort 
St.  Philip  and  the  other  above  the  fort  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river — and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  governor  to  have  obstruc- 
tions placed  in  all  the  bayous  leading  from  the  gulf. 

When  the  British  were  driven  from  Pensacola  they  at  once  began 
concentrating  for  an  invasion  of  Louisiana.  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane's  fleet  left  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  troops  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Brooks,  and  at  Xegril  bay,  Jamaica,  met  Adm.  Mal- 
colm's squadron,  bearing  reinforcements  under  Gen.  Keane  from 
England.  The  combined  fleets,  consisting  of  some  50  vessels  and 
carrying  an  army  of  about  7,500  men,  left  Negril  bay  on  Xov.  26, 
and  on  Dec.  10  dropped  anchor  between  Cat  and  Ship  islands. 
Four  days  later  tlie  .American  fleet  on  Lake  Borgne  (q.  v.)  was 
captured'  and  the  Britisli  Ijegan  their  advance  upon  Xew  Orleans 
via  Bayou  r.ien\enu,  in  which  the  militia  under  Gen.  Villere  had 
not  yet  planted  olistructions^ 
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At  the  time  the  fleet  on  Lake  IJorgne  was  captured,  Jackson  was 
at  Chef  Mentcur  pass  and  forthwith  set  about  fortifying  every 
point  where  an  assault  was  likely  to  be  made.  Maj.  Lacoste's  bat- 
talion and  the  Feliciana  dragoons  were  ordered  to  Chef  Menteur; 
Maj.  Plauche  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  a  small  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  there  with  his  battalion  :  the  Ilaratarians  (See  Smug- 
glers) were  sent  to  Forts  St.  Philip,  Petitcs  Coquilles,  and  on  the 
Bayou  St.  John;  Gen.  David  Morgan  was  stationed  at  the  English 
Turn  with  350  militia,  and  the  other  forces  at  Jackson's  command 
were  placed  so  as  to  guard  against  a  surprise,  or  to  reinforce  any 
point  the  enemy  might  attack.  On  making  this  disposition  of 
his  men,  Jackson  issued  the  following  instructions  to  the  officers 
in  command  of  the  several  detachments:  "On  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  remove  out  of  his  reach  every  kind  of  stock,  horses,  pro- 
visions, etc. ;  oppose  the  invaders  at  every  point ;  harass  them  by 
all  possible  means."  ' 

On  the  19th  Gen.  Carroll  arrived  with  a  brigade  of  2,500  Tennes- 
seans,  and  the  next  day  Gen.  Coffee  reported  with  1,200  riflemen 
from  the  same  state.  The  timely  arrival  of  these  intrepid  fron- 
tiersmen inspired  general  confidence  and  tmder  the  influence  of 
Jackson's  energy  and  zeal  the  inhabitants  took  on  fresh  courage. 
Concerning  the  situation  at  this  time,  ]\Iartin  says:  "The  forces 
at  New  Orleans  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men. 
Every  individual  exempted  from  militia  duty,  on  accoimt  of  age, 
had  joined  one  of  the  companies  of  veterans,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  order.  Every  class  of  society  was 
animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal ;  the  young,  the  old,  women, 
children,  all  breathed  defiance  to  the  enemy,  firmly  disposed  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  the  threatened  invasion.  There  were  in  the 
city  a  very  great  number  of  French  subjects,  who,  from  their 
national  character,  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  perform  mili- 
tary- duty;  these  men.  however,  with  hardly  any  exception,  volun- 
teered their  services.  The  Chevalier  de  Tousac,  consul  of  France, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  and  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  lamenting  that 
the  neutrality  of  his  nation  did  not  allow  him  to  lead  his  country- 
men in  New  Orleans  to  the  field,  encouraged  them  to  flock  to 
Jackson's  standard." 

On  r.ayou  Bienvenu,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth, 
was  a  village  of  Spanish  fishermen.  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Borgne,  Gen.  Keane  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  way  of  the  bayou  and  ordered  it  to  be  reconnoitered. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  employed  as  guides,  and  on 
the  night  of  Dec.  20  two  officers,  disguised  as  fishermen,  passed  up 
the  bayou  and  \'illere's  canal  and  finally  reached  the  JNIississippi 
only  8  miles  from  New  Orleans.  Two  days  later  some  1.600  men, 
commanded  by  Keane  in  person,  left  Pea  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
Pearl  river,  in  barges  and  reached  the  fishermen's  village,  where 
thev  surprised   and   captured   an   American   picket,   only  one   man 
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escapinj;.  The  prisoners  were  questioned  as  to  the  strength  of 
Jackson's  arni\-,  and  led  l^y  a  planter  named  Ducros,  thev  all  re- 
ported that  there  were  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  in  the  citv  and 
from  3,000  to  4.000  more  at  the  English  Turn.  This  did  no't  cor- 
respond to  the  report  of  the  Spanish  fishermen,  who  had  told  the 
British  officers  that  the  American  force  did  not  e.xceed  5,000,  but 
it  served  to  render  Keane  more  cautious  and  in  the  end  redounded 
to  Jackson's  advantage.  About  11:30  a.  m.  on  the  23d  a  detach- 
ment of  the  British  under  Col.  Thornton  surrounded  the  residence 
of  Gen.  \'il!ere  and  captured  a  company  of  militia,  with  Ma].  Vil- 
lere  and  another  of  the  general's  sons,  but  the  major  leaped  through 
a  window  and  escaped  to  the  adjacent  woods,  though  a  number 
of  shots  were  fired  at  him  as  he  tied.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
De  La  Ronde's  plantation  and  a  little  while  after  noon  reached 
Jackson's  headquarters.  Col.  Thornton  urged  Keane  to  attack  Xew 
Orleans  at  once,  but  the  latter,  reflecting  no  doubt  on  the  state- 
ments of  Ducros  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  decided  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. 

As  soon  as  Jackson  learned  that  the  British  were  in  possession 
of  Villere's  plantation,  he  determined  to  attack  before  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive.  Maj.  Peire,  with  the  7th  regiment  and  2  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  was  tlirown  forward  to  Montreuil's  plantation ; 
Gen.  Coffee,  who  was  encamped  4  miles  above  the  city,  was  ordered 
forward  with  his  mounted  riflemen,  and  with  Hinds'  Mississippi 
dragoons  took  position  on  the  Rodriguez  canal ;  Carroll's  brigade 
and  Gov,  Claiborne,  with  the  1st,  2nd  and  4th  regiments  of  militia 
and  a  company  of  \olunteer  ca\-alry.  took  position  on  the  plain  of 
Gentilly  to  guard  against  an  attack  from  Chef  ]\Ienteur;  Plauche's 
battalion  came  up  from  Bayou  St.  John  on  the  double-quick,  and 
with  Baker's  44th  regiment.  Daquin's  battalion  of  free  colored  men, 
Beale's  Orleans  rifle  company  and  some  Choctaw  Indians  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  for  the  assault.  The  schooner  Carolina, 
Capt.  Henley,  with  Commodore  Patterson  on  board,  was  ordered 
to  drop  down  from  Ba}OU  St.  John  and  take  position  opposite  the 
enemy,  ready  to  open  fire  at  the  moment  Jackson  made  his  attack 
on  the  land.  As  the  army  advanced  a  negro  was  arrested  while 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  following  proclamati<3n,  printed 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages:  "Louisianians,  remain  quiet 
in  your  homes;  your  slaves  shall  be  preserved  to  you,  and  your 
property  respected.  We  make  war  only  against  Americans."  This 
proclamation  was  signed  by  Keane  and  Cochrane  and  copies  of  it 
were  found  posted  on  the  fences  along  the  road. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  land  forces  should  attack  as  soon  as 
the  Carolina  opened  fire.  By  7  o'clock  Jackson's  main  body  was 
close  to  the  British  camp  and  soon  after  the  guns  of  the  Carolina 
were  heard.  Coft'ee,  with  600  men,  was  sent  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right,  while  Jaclcsi^n,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  attacked  in 
front  and  on  the  left  near  the  river.  In  the  darkness  Plauche's  men 
mistook  the  44th  regiment  for  the  enemy  and  fired  into  it.  but  the 
confusion  was  soon  righted  and  the  whole  line  advanced,  the  Brit- 
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ish  falliny;  back  to  tlicir  camp.  Tlie  men  wanted  to  char-e  with 
the  bayonet  and  I'lauclie  ;,^ave  an  order  to  tliat  eti'ect,  but  it  was 
countermanded  by  Col.  Ross.  Latour,  in  his  memoir,  says  that  if 
this  chary:e  had  been  made  the  enemy  would  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  tight  continued  until  nearly  10  o'clock,  when 
Jackson,  seeing  it  was  too  dark  to  carry  on  the  attack  with  cer- 
tainty, fell  back  to  De  La  Ronde's  plantation.  The  British  loss 
in  this  engagement  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  303  men — 
that  of  the  Americans  213.  When  the  militia  under  Gen.  Morgan 
at  the  English  Turn  heard  that  the  British  had  reached  \^illcre's 
plantation,  they  asked  their  commander  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  Morgan  at  first  refused,  but  when  the  firing  commenced 
the  impatience  of  the  men  could  not  be  restrained  and  he  ordered 
an  advance.  .\  slight  skirmish  occurred  on  Jumonville's  planta- 
tion, but  the  position  of  Jackson's  men  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
the  darkness  and,  fearing  an  ambush,  Morgan  halted  his  men  in  a 
field  until  about  3  a.  m.  of  the  24th,  when  they  marched  back  to 
the  English  Turn.  At  daylight  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
passed  the  night  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  some  600  British, 
who,  probably  believing  the  Americans  to  outnumber  them,  had 
refrained  from  making  an  attack. 

After  this  action  Jackson  decided  to  act  on  the  defensive.  lie 
fell  back  about  2  miles  and  fortified  a  position  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rodriguez  canal — an  old  mill-race  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  Rodriguez  and  Chalmette  plantations— where  a  line  of  breast- 
works was  thrown  up  and  artillery  planted.  Jackson  ordered  the 
levee  to  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  overtlowing  the  ground  in  his 
front.  The  levee  was  also  cut  at  Jumonville's  plantation  below 
the  enemy,  in  the  hope  of  making  an  island  out  of  his  camp,  but 
in  the  end' this  proved  an  advantage  to  the  British.  The  antici- 
pated rise  of  the  river  failed  to  come,  but  enough  water  flowed 
through  the  opening  at  Jumonville's  to  fill  up_tlie  canals  and  bayous 
leading  to  Lake  Borgne,  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  bring  up  his 
heavy  artillery.  In  the  meantime  the  two  American  boats,  the 
Carolina  and  the  Louisiana,  harassed  the  British  constanth-  from 
the  river.  Sir  Edward  ]\I.  Pakenham  arrived  on  Dec.  25,  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  British  forces,  wdiich  were  divided  into 
three  divisions  with  Gen.  Gibbs  commanding  the  1st,  Gen.  Lam- 
bert the  2nd,  and  Gen.  Keane  the  3d.  Pakenham's  first  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  two  vessels,  and  at  daylight  of  the  27th  he  con- 
centrated the  fire  of  5  guns  on  the  Carolina,  throwing  hot  shot, 
the  second  of  which  lodged  in  the  hold  and  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
The  aim  of  the  English  gunners  was  remarkably  accurate,  and  fear- 
ing an  explosion  of  the  powder  on  board,  Capt.  Henley  ordered 
the  men  to  the  shore.  Soon  after  being  abandoned  the  Carolina 
blew  up,  and  the  British  then  directed  their  fire  to  the  Louisiana, 
which  was  fortunately  tnw-ed  l)eyond  the  range  of  the  guns.  Late 
that  evening  Pakenham  occupied  I]ienvenu  and  Chalmette  planta- 
tions and  the  ne.Nt  morning  he  advanced  against  Jackson's  lines, 
but  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  .\merican  batteries,  aided  I)y  the 
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guns  of  the  Louisiana,  compelled  him  to  fall  back  with  some  loss. 
The  British  afterward  claimed  that  the  movement  was  intended 
merely  as  a  demonstration  to  feel  the  American  position. 
.  On  the  30th  about  300  men  from  the  Acadian  coast  joined  Jack- 
son; Gen.  riiilenion  Thomas  arrived  on  Jan.  1,  1813,  with  500  militia 
from  llaton  Rouge,  and  on  the  4th  Gen.  John  Thomas  reached  Xew 
Orleans  with  2,-!30  Kentuckians.  Of  these  only  550  were  armed, 
and  under  command  of  Gen.  John  Adair  they  marched  to  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  To  procure  more  arms  Jackson  directed  the  mayor  of 
New  Orleans  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  citizens  and  find  out  what 
arms  they  possessed.  During  the  night  of  Dec.  31  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  two  batteries  on  the  Chalmette  plantation,  one 
of  which  commanded  the  house  in  which  Jackson  had  his  head- 
quarters. About  10  a.  m.  on  Xew  Year's  day  these  batteries — 
28  guns  in  all — opened  fire.  In  less  than  10  minutes  over  100  shots 
struck  the  house,  though  not  a  man  was  hurt.  Of  the  American 
batteries  only  10  guns  could  reply,  but  these  did  so  with  animation 
and  for  some  time  the  artillery  duel  was  kept  up,  the  British  in- 
fantry being  drawn  up  ready  to  ad\-ance  as  soon  as  the  American 
guns  were  silenced.  .A.  detachment  of  sharpshooters  was  sent  into 
the  woods  to  see  if  Jackson's  left  could  be  turned,  but  Coffee's 
"squirrel  hunters"  soon  convinced  them  that  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished in  that  direction.  Some  of  Jackson's  cotton  bale  de- 
fenses were  knocked  down  and  set  on  fire.  3  guns  were  slightly 
disabled  and  2  caissons  exploded,  but  the  Americans  stood  man- 
fulh-  to  their  work  and  by  2  p.  m.  the  enemy  ceased  firing  and 
returned  to  his  camp. 

Reinforcements  came  to  the  British  a  few  days  after  this  engage- 
ment and  a  general  attack  was  planned  for  Jan.  8.  Pakenham's 
army  now  numbered  o\er  14.000  men,  most  of  them  well-seasoned 
veterans,  well  equipped  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Opposed 
to  this  force  Jackson  had  3.200  men,  800  having  been  detached  to 
guard  camp  and  for  other  purposes.  Thompson,  in  his  Story  of 
Louisiana,  says:  "It  was  a  motley  line  that  lay  behind  those  rude 
earthworks  on  the  8th  of  Jan..  1815,  and  such  weapons  of  war  as 
the  men  had  would  make  a  soldier  of  toda\-  laugh  to  see.  Old  fire- 
lock fowling-pieces,  bell-muzzled  blunderbusses,  long  backwoods 
rirtes,  rusty  muskets,  old  horse-pistols — anything  that  could  be 
made  to  fire  either  liall  or  shot  was  clutched  by  a  resolute  hand 
and  held  to  be  aimed  by  a  steady  eye." 

The  American  line  was  defended  by  13  pieces  of  artillery  divided 
into  eight  batteries.  Xo.  1.  near  the  river,  was  under  command 
of  Capt.  Humphrevs  of  the  regidar  L".  S.  artillery,  and  was  served 
by  regular  artillerymen  and  Maj.  St.  Genie's  dragoons.  Xos.  2 
and  4.  were  commanded  by  Lieuts.  Xorris  and  Crawley  of  the  navy, 
and  were  manned  by  the  old  crew  of  the  Carolina.  Xo.  3  was  com- 
manded by  Capts.  You  and  Beluche  of  the  Baratarians  and  was 
mannctl  by  French  marines.  X'^os.  5  and  7.  commanded  Ijy  Col. 
Perry,  Lieuts.  Kerr.  Chauveau  and  Spotts.  were  served  by  gun- 
ners from  the  regular  artillery.     Xo.  6,  Gen.  de  Flaujac  comniaml- 
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ing,  was  handled  by  the  company  of  Francs.  Xo.  8,  conimandcil 
by  a  corporal  of  artillery  anil  manned  by  volunteers  from  Carroll's 
brigade,  did  but  little  service  as  the  guns  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion. Gen.  .Morgan  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  English  Turn 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  Maj.  Latour  had  begun  an 
intrenchment,  but  had  not  completed  it.  During  the  night  of  the 
7th  Commodore  Patterson  observed  a  line  of  British  soldiers  tm 
the  levee  opposite  Morgan  and  sent  word  to  Jackson,  who  ordered 
Gen.  Adair  to  send  500  Kentuckians  to  Morgan's  support. 

Pakenham's  plan  was  for  Col.  Thornton  to  attack  Morgan  with 
600  men  and  4  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  main  assault  was  to  he 
made  against  Jackson's  left  near  the  wood.  Thornton  was  dela_\ed 
in  crossing  the  river  and  did  not  begin  his  attack  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  Packenhani  did  not  wait.  A  little  while  before  daybreak 
he  began  his  advance,  the  American  pickets  falling  back  without 
noise  and  reporting  that  the  enemy  was  coming.  Just  at  daybreak  a 
Congreve  rocket  was  sent  up  near  the  wood.  This  was  the  signal 
for  attack.  The  first  column,  commanded  by  Gen.  Gibbs,  mo\eil 
toward  the  wood,  but  were  met  by  a  withering  lire  from  Batteries 
No.  6  and  7  and  the  unerring  markmanship  of  the  Tenncsseeans 
and  Kentuckians,  "who  shot  at  will  with  such  rapidity  that  their 
whole  line  seemed  to  be  but  one  sheet  of  fire."  Col.  Alullens.  who 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  work  of  providing  fascines  and  ladders, 
failed  to  carry  out  the  order,  and  his  regiment  was  sent  back  to  get 
them.  This  occasioned  some  confusion  in  the  British  ranks,  but 
they  steadily  advanced  until  an  oblique  movement  became  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  destructive  tire  of  Flaujac's  battery,  when 
again  some  disorder  occurred.  Just  then  a  detachment  of  Mullens' 
regiment,  led  by  Pakenham  in  person,  arrived  with  the  fascines  and 
ladders,  and  a  few  platoons  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch,  only  to 
be  met  by  the  fatal  bullets  of  the  "squirrel  hunters,"  whose  aim 
never  wavered.  After  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  25  minutes  the 
column  broke  and  retired  in  confusion.  Keane  hurried  his  High- 
landers to  the  support  of  Gibbs.  the  men  were  rallietl  after  an 
effort,  and  throwing  aside  their  knapsacks  they  again  advanced,  but 
again  they  were  met  by  that  infallible,  merciless  fire  and  repulsed 
with  hcav}-  loss.  Pakenham,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm 
during  the  first  assault,  was  again  wounded  and  died  on  the  field 
shortly  after.  Gibbs  was  mortally  wounded  and  Keane  sevcrelv 
wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  column'  devolved  ujion  Maj. 
Wilkinson.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  works,  but 
met  his  death  on  the  summit.  Consternation  pre\ailed  among  the 
assailants,  who  again  broke  and  this  time  Hed  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, in  spite  of  the  ett'orts  of  the  officers  to  rally  them.  Ai)peals 
to  honor  and  love  of  country,  threats,  reproaches,  and  even  bliiws 
with  the  flat  of  swords,  were  alike  powerless  to  check  the  fugitives 
who  refused  to  stop  until  they  were  beyonil  the  range  of  the 
American  guns. 

Farther  to  the  right  another  assaidt  was  made  by  a  colunui  under 
Col.  Rennie.     The  outposts  were  ilriven  in  and  so  closely  followed 
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that  the  P.ritish  eiitercil  an  unfinished  redoubt  through  the  em- 
brasures before  more  than  one  or  two  volleys  could  be  fired  uijon 
them.  For  a  brief  time  it  looked  as  if  this  attack  would  be  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  coolness  of  the  7th  infantry  and  Bealc's  Orleans  rilie- 
men,  with  the  steady  fire  of  Batteries  1,  2  and  3,  finally  won  the 
day.  Rennie  and  two  of  his  officers  were  killed  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet  while  cheering  on  their  men,  and  the  column  was  then 
forced  to  retreat  in  ilisorder.  Thornton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  had  luet  with  better  success.  By  a  flank  movement  of  the 
British,  Morgan  was  dislodged,  and  Patterson,  who  had  established 
a  marine  battery  on  that  side  of  the  river,  was  forced  to  spike  and 
abandon  his  guns.  This  victory  of  the  enemy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Thornton  was  wounded  and  Col.  Gubbins,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command,  soon  received  orders  to  recross  the  river  and  join  the 
shattered  and  disheartened  army  on  the  left  bank.  The  order  was 
obeyed  that  night.  Gen.  Lambert,  now  in  command,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Jackson,  asking  permission  to  bury  his  dead  and  care  for 
the  wounded.  Tlie  request  was  granted,  and  the  American  soldiers 
even  assisted  the  British  in  the  work.  The  American  loss  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  was  71  ;  that  of  the  British  was  2,036.  On  the  left 
bank  Jackson's  loss  was  but  7  killed  and  6  wounded,  according  to 
his  report  of  Jan.  13,  181.^. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans — the  bloodiest  and  virtually  the  last 
battle  of  the  War  of  1812 — was  fought  nearly  a  month  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on 
Dec.  24,  1814.  Had  the  magnetic  telegraph  and  the  Atlantic  cal)le 
been  in  existence  then  as  now,  the  slaughter  of  2,000  English  sol- 
diers could  have  been  averted.  A  British  fleet  bombarded  Fort 
St.  Philip  in  a  desultory  way  from  Jan.  9  to  17.  and  on  the  19th  the 
British  camp  was  found  to  have  been  c\-acuated  during  the  preced- 
ing night.  On  Feb.  12  Fort  Bowyer  surrendered  to  Gen.  Lambert, 
but  soon  after  the  news  of  the  treaty  was  recei-\'ed  it  was  restored 
to  the  Americans.  (See  also  the  articles  on  .\ndrew  Jackson.  I-ouis 
Louallier  and  Claiborne's  State  Administration.) 

War  with  Mexico. — In  1835,  after  a  struggle  of  several  years' 
duration,  Texas  became  an  independent  republic.  Her  inrlepen- 
dence  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  1837,  and  bv 
France,  England  and  Belgium  in  1840.  Soon  after  the  latter  date. 
agitation  was  begun  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  L'nited 
States.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  as  the  nearest  state  of  the  I'nion 
to  the  "Lone  Star  Republic,"  as  Texas  was  called,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  question,  and  Gov.  Mouton,  in  his  message  to  the 
general  assend)ly  on  Jan.  6,  1845,  recommended  "such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  as  will  be  expressive  of  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  state  concerning  this  measure."  .\fter 
much  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  "the  desire  of 
the  people  for  the  inunediate  annexation  of  Texas  by  all  lawful  and 
constitutional  means."  On  ]\larch  1,  1845,  three  days  before  he 
retired  from  office.  President  Tyler  approved  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  annexing  the  territory  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  in   Tulv 
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Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  the  "Army  of  Occupation,"  numbering 
about  1,8L)0  men.  took  possession  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  'I'his 
action  was  resented  by  Mexico,  which  nation  had  never  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Texas,  and  as  Gen.  Taylor  had  nr» 
mounted  artillery,  he  called  upon  Gen.  Gaines,  then  connnanding 
at  New  Orleans,  fur  a  bod}-  of  skilled  artillerists.  This  was  the 
first  call  upon  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  troops,  and  it  met  witti 
a  hearty  response.  Every  uniformed  battery  in  New  Orleans  anil 
the  immediate  vicinity  promptly  tendered  its  services  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Taylor's  relief.  From  the  \ol- 
unteers  Gen.  Gaines  selected  two  batteries — one  under  Capt.  Forno 
and  one  under  Capt.  Bercier — and  despatched  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gaily  on  the  steamer  "Alabama'"  to  Corpus  Christi. 
The  timely  arrival  of  the  Louisianians  enabled  Taylor  to  hold  his 
position,  but  about  three  months  later  the  regular  V.  S.  mounted 
batteries  arrived  and  the  \olunteers  from  Xew  Orleans  returiietl 
to  their  homes. 

On  Dec.  29,  1845.  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  and  early 
in  18-k)  Taylor's  orders  carried  him  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he 
became  engaged  with  the  Mexicans,  and  on  April  26  he  maile  a 
requisition  on  Louisiana  for  four  regiments  "to  be  sent  at  the  earli- 
est moment  possible."  The  manner  in  which  this  request  was  an- 
swered is  thus  described  by  Gov.  Johnson,  who  had  succeeded  Gov. 
Mouton  in  February,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  June 
12,  1846:  "The  call  upon  the  patriotism  of  Louisiana  presented  a 
startling  view  of  the  critical  and  perilous  situation  of  the  army  and 
of  Point  Isabel,  and  left  no  time  for  calculating  reflection,  and  none 
for  delay.  An  absorbing,  energetic  sentiment  of  duty  to  the  coun- 
try possessed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  entire  connnunity.  The 
judge  deserted  the  bench,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  physician  his 
patients,  the  merchant  his  counting-house,  the  mechanic  his  work- 
shop, and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  his  pulpit,  to  respond  to  the 
proclamation  for  vohmteers ;  and,  though  we  had  severe  difficulties 
to  encounter,  by  union  and  decision  of  action  they  were  speedily 
overcome.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  several  thousand 
brave  and  devoted  men  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war.  wliere 
they  happily  arrived  in  time  to  enable  Gen.  Taylor  more  confidently 
to  assume  an  ottensive  attitude  against  the  enemy," 

Taylor's  requisition  was  received  by  the  governor  on  May  2.  The 
legislature,  which  happened  to  be  then  in  session,  promptly  in- 
structed him  to  rush  forward  the  regiments  and  ajipropriated  $100,- 
000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  raising  and  equipping  the  troops.  On 
the  12th  the  1st,  or  Washington  regiment,  left  by  steamer  for  the 
Rio  Grande  under  command  of  Col.  James  P..  Walton.  About  this 
time  came  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  .\lto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palnia  and  the  recruiting  went  forward  with  enthusiasm.  Addi- 
tional appropriations,  amounting  to  about  .S200.000.  were  made  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  in  a  short  time  five  more  regiments 
started  for  the  front.'  Thev  were  the  2nd.  Col.  J.  H.  Dakin ;  the  3d, 
Col,  S.  T.  :\larks:  the  4th,' Col.  Horatio  Davis;  the  5th.  Col.  Pailic 
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Pe3-ton;  and  the  6tli,  Col.  Edwanl  Fcathcrstunc.  Upon  reaching 
the  Kio  Grande  they  were  consolidated  into  the  Louisiana  battalion 
under  command  of  i]rig.-Gen.  I'ersifer  F.  Smith.  In  Dec,  1846, 
a  regiment  was  raised  and  despatched  to  Tampico  under  c<jmniaiul 
of  Col.  De  Russy,  and  in  May,  1847,  a  battalion  of  five  companies 
was  added  to  the  Louisiana  troops  in  the  field.  Later  in  the  year 
a  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  under  Lieiit.-Col.  W.  F.  Bi'scoe 
entered  the  service  and  was  engaged  about  \'era  Cruz  and  on  the 
campaign  leading  up  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  AIe.\ico.  Alto- 
gether about  6,000  men  from  Louisiana  participated  in  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  war,  and  probably  as  many  more  were  raised  in  the 
state  that  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  service,  though  they  were 
held  in  readiness  to  answer  any  call  that  might  come.  Several  regi- 
ments of  militia  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  but 
saw  no  duty  outside  of  the  state. 

While  these  brave  sons  of  the  Pelican  State  were  engaged  in 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  those  at  home  were  not 
unmindful  nor  unappreciative  of  their  heroic  services,  nor  of  the 
gallant  commanders  who  led  them  to  victory  after  victory.  On 
June  1,  1846,  the  governor  was  authorized  by  legislative  resolution 
to  procure  a  sword  to  present  to  Gen.  Taylor  for  his  brilliant  suc- 
cesses at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  and  an  appropriation  of 
$500  was  made  to  carry  the  resolution  into  etlect.  Early  in  Jan., 
1847,  two  sums  of  $300  each  were  placed  at  the  governor's  disposal 
to  purchase  stands  of  colors  for  the  Louisiana  regiments,  and  an 
appropriation  of  not  exceeding  S8,000  was  made  for  raising  an- 
other regiment.  On  April  29  the  general  assembly  passed  a  reso- 
lution extending  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Gen.  Taylor,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  skill,  bravery  and  patriotic 
conduct  in  the  capture  of  Monterey.  The  resolution  specially  men- 
tioned Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  Col.  Bailie  Peyton,  Capts.  Illanch- 
ard,  Graham  and  Musson,  Lieut.  Ten  Brook,  the  two  brothers 
Xicholls,  lieutenants  of  the  Phoenix  company,  and  privates  Ken- 
dall, Hays,  Lilly  and  Lewis,  "officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  present  at  the  storming  of  Monterey."  On  the  same 
date  the  governor  was  directed  to  procure  a  sword  for  presentation 
to  I'rig.-Gen.  W.  S.  Worth  in  the  name  of  the  state,  "in  testimony 
of  respect  and  adhiiration  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  for  his  actions 
on  carrying  several  redoubts  and  fortifications  at  the  city  of  Mon- 
terey, on  the  21st  and  22d  days  of  Sept.,  1846.''  To. carry  out  these 
resolutions  the  sum  of  $300  was  placed  in  the  governor's  hands. 
On  May  4,  1847,  an  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  sword  for  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  governor 
was  authorized  to  procure  the  same  and  ha\e  it  engraved  with  the 
inscription:  "Presented  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  for  his  gallantry  and  j^eneralship  at  the 
siege  of  \'era  Cruz  and  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo."  At  the  same 
time  $1,000  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  gold 
medal  struck  for  presentation  to  Gen.  Taylor  for  his  gallant  services 
at  the  battle  of  Ruena  Vista.     On  March  6,   1848,  the  legislature 
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remembered  Goii.  Sniitli  b_\-  ajipropriatinu;-  $500  for  a  swurd.  wliich 
was  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  one  side  with  tiie  arms  of  the  .^tate 
and  on  the  other  with  the  words:  "Presented  to  the  Hero  of  Coii- 
treras  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

After  the  war  was  over  the  general  government  reindnirscd  the 
state  for  its  outlay  in  raising  and  equipping  troops,  though  Go\-. 
Johnson,  in  a  messao^e  to  the  legislature,  says  that  this  was  not 
done  "without  treating  our  volunteers  with  some  illiberality,  and 
rejecting  some  of  their  just  claims  on  the  plea  of  the  absence  of 
certain  formalities,  wnich  hail  not  been  observed,  either  from  ignij- 
rance,  or  from  the  want  of  time,  when  circumstances  were  so  press- 
ing and  dcla%-s  so  full  of  danger." 

War  Between  the  States,  1861-65.— I-larly  in  1861,  when  war  be- 
came imminent.  Gov.  Moore  promptly  seized  the  L'.  S.  forts,  arse- 
nals, etc.,  in  Louisiana,  and  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  enact  measures  of  defense.  Fort  Sumter  fell  on  April  13,  1861, 
and  on  the  15th  the  Crescent  Rifles  left  Xew  Orleans  for  Pensacola. 
The  following  day  the  Louisiana  Guards,  the  Shreveport  Grays,  the 
Grivot  Grays  and  the  Terrebonne  Rifles  were  organized  into  a  bat- 
talion under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  D.  Dreu.x.  who  was 
the  first  Louisiana  officer  to  meet  a  soldier's  tleath  in  battle.  Dim- 
itry  (Confederate  Military  History.  Vol.  X,  p.  29)  says:  "Louisiana 
lost  no  time  in  meeting  the  call  of  the  Confederate  government. 
From  the  departure  of  these  troops  in  April,  New  Orleans  was 
kept  in  a  quiver  of  excitement.  Trains  were  crowded  with  uni- 
formed men.  Whether  out-going  volunteers  or  "regulars,"  the  new 
soldiers  left  full  of  eagerness  for  the  inevitable  fray.  At  the  first, 
whole  battalions  and  regiments  went  rolling  away.  As  the  war  be- 
gan to  rage  outside,  with  news  of  battles  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, fresh  recruits  from  city  and  country  departed  to  stop  gaps 
in  the  ranks  from  death  by  wounds  or  from  disease.  Louisiana's 
quota  was  to  be  filled  on  all  fields  where  her  men  were  already 
doing  duty  for  their  state's  greater  honor." 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1862  was  the  intro- 
duction of  hostilities  within  the  state,  and  from  that  time  until  1865 
Louisiana  was  the  stage  upon  which  were  enacted  many  of  the 
stirring  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  war.  (L'nder  the  head  of 
Battles  will  be  found  a  list  of  engagements  fought  upon  Louisiana 
soil.) 

Outside  the  state,  Louisiana  troo])s  upheld  the  honor  of  their 
native  state  on  many  a  hotly  contested  field.  Hebert's  3d  regiment 
was  at  Wilson's  creek.  Mo.;  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1861,  the 
11th,  12th  and  21st  regiments  and  Watson's  battery  received  their 
baptism  of  fire,  standing  the  shock  like  veterans;  the  1st,  4th.  11th, 
13th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  I'Hli  and  20th  regiments,  the  Crescent  regi- 
ment, Clack's  battalion,  the  Orleans  Guards,  and  Hodgson's  company 
of  the  Washington  artillery  received  the  commendations  of  their  offi- 
cers for  their  gallantry  in  the  two  days'  fighting  at  Shiloh  :  at  luka, 
Corinth  and  l\>rryville  the  sons  of  the  Pelican  State  maintained 
their  reputation   as  soldiers;  at  Murfrecsboro  Scott's  cavalr}-,  the 
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infantry  brigades  of  Fisk  and  Gibson,  and  the  5th  company  of  the 
Washington  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Chalaron,  added  fresh 
laurels  tu  their  already  brilliant  record,  and  Gibson's  charge  at 
Chickamaiiga  was  one  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  war.  Louisiani- 
ans  fought  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  they  were  with  Johnston  and 
Hood  in  all  the  ])rincipal  engagements  of  the  Atlanta  and  Tennessee 
campaigns  of  1S64. 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  X'irgiiiia.  the  Louisianians  under  1 1  ays, 
Taylor,  Stafford  and  Starke,  the  Washington  Artillery,  the  Louisi- 
ana Guard  Artillery,  the  Donaldsonville  Cannoneers,  and  Moody's 
"Madison  Tips"  emulated  the  gallant  deeds  of  their  brethren  in  tlie 
armies  of  the  West.  It  was  Hays'  Louisiana  brigade  that  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  the  last  gun  of 
that  action  was  fired  by  the  Washington  Artillery,  its  shell  follow- 
ing a  routed  and  fleeing  army.  At  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines, 
Mechanicsville.  Gaines'  Mill  and  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  the 
Louisiana  regiments  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  Col.  Eugene 
Waggaman's  10th  Louisiana  distinguished  itself  by  its  charge  upon 
the  Federal  batteries  at  Malvern  Hill.  Some  of  the  heaviest  fighting 
in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  done  by  Hays'  brigade  at  the  Dunker 
church,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Louisiana  artillery  in  this  fight  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill  said :  "The  firing  was  beautiful  and  the  Yankee  columns, 
1,200  jards  distant,  were  routed  by  this  artillery  fire  alone,  un- 
aided by  musketry."  Under  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Taylor's  brigade  distinguished  itself  at  Middletown,  Win- 
chester, Port  Republic  and  Cross  Keys.  In  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg Louisianians  formed  a  part  of  that  invincible  line  behind 
the  stone  wall  on  Marye's  hill — a  line  that  repulsed  with  fearful 
loss  every  attempt  of  the  Federals  to  carry  the  position — and  at 
Chancellorsville  they  were  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  cele- 
brated t1ank  movement  that  routed  the  Federal  right  and  forced' 
Gen.  Hooker  to  retire  with  his  arm}'  to  the  old  camp  at  Falmouth. 

The  charge  of  Pickett's  \'irginians  at  Gettysburg  has  been- 
eulogized  in  song  and  story,  but  it  was  no  more  glorious  than  the 
charge  of  the  "Louisiana  Tigers,"  against  the  Federal  right  at 
Gulp's  hill,  where  of  the  1,750  men  who  went  into  the  fight  only 
150  returned  unscathed.  In  the  final  campaign  in  the  East  the 
Louisiana  trocips  in  the  Army  of  Northern  \'irginia  followefl  the 
fortunes  of  Gen.  Lee.  They  were  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  irr 
the  \N'ilderness,  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  at  Cold  Harbor, 
in  the  trenches  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  at  Five  Forks. 
and  they  were  present  at  Appomattox  when  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy, for  which  they  had  fought  so  valiantly  for  four  long 
years,  was  forever  furled. 

Jutlah  P.  r.enjamin,  who  was  secretary  of  state  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  e.xistence  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Abraham  C.  Myers, 
the  first  quartermaster  general  of  the  Confederate  armies,  were 
both  Louisianians,  and  the  state  furnished  her  share  of  those  illus- 
trious heroes  who  won  imperishable  renown  on  the  field  of  battle 
during  the  conflict.     Pierre   G.   T.    P.eauregard,   a   native   son.   and 
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Braxton  Bragg,  an  adopted  citizen,  botli  rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 
the  higliest  in  the  Confederate  service;  Leonidas  Polk  and  Richard 
Taylor  attained  the  rank  oi  lieutenant-general ;  Franklin  Gardner, 
Camillc  A.  J.  M.  Polignac  were  commissioned  major-generals;  and 
the  following  brigadier-generals  were  accredited  to  Louisiana : 
D.  \V.  (Dan)  Adams,  Henry  W.  Allen.  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  John- 
son K.  Duncan,  Randall  L.  Gibson,  Adley  H.  Gladden,  Henr\- 
Gray,  Harry  T.  Hays,  Louis  Hebert.  Paul  O.  Hebert,  Edward 
Higgins,  St.  John  R.  Liddell.  Alfred  Mouton,  Francis  T.  Xicholls, 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  Thomas  M.  Scott,  Leroy  A.  Stafford,  Allen 
Thomas  and  Zebulon  York.  All  these  served  in  the  provisional 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  names  of  E.  L.  Tracy 
and  Mansfield  Lovell,  wlio  commanded  the  state  troops  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  But  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
general  would  be  useless  without  an  army  to  command.  It  is  the 
"men  behind  the  guns"  who  win  battles,  and  of  these  Louisiana 
furnished   her  due   proportion,  as   will   be   seen   by   the   following : 

KOSTER    OF   THE    LOUISI.\N.\   TROOPS    MUSTERED     IXTO     THE     PR0VISI0N.\L 
ARMY,    CONFEDER.VTE    .ST.\TES. 

(From  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

Note. — The  date  following  title  is  that  of  muster. 

Infantrj'  Regiments. 

First  Regulars— March  L\  1861.  Colonels:  .\dley  H.  Gladden, 
promoted  Sept.  30,  1861;  D.  W.  Adams,  promoted  May  23,  1S6J ; 
John  A.  Jacques,  resigned  1864;  James  Strawbridge,  Lieut. -Col. 
Fred  H.  Farrar  was  killed;  Lieut. -Col.  F.  M.  Kent  died.  Loss  in 
battle,  176;  from  disease,  ^2. 

First  Volunteers— April  28,  1861.  Colonels:  Albert  G.  Blan- 
chard, promoted  Sept.  2L  1861;  \\'illiam  G.  Vincent;  Samuel  R. 
Harrison.  April  to  June.  1862;  W.  R.  Shivers,  retired  by  wounds  in 
1864;  James  Xelligan.  Lieut. -Col.  Michael  Xolan,  killed.  Loss  in 
battle,  162;  from  disease,  74. 

Second  Volunteers — May  11,  1861.  Colonels:  Louis  G.  DeRussy, 
resigned  July.  1861;  William  ^L  Levy,  to  reorganization;  then 
Isaiah  T.  Norwood,  mortallv  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill;  John  M. 
Williams,  killed,  1864;  Ross'E.  Burke.  Loss  in  battle,  218;  by  dis- 
ease, 181.  In  July  to  Sept.,  1862,  13  lieutenants  were  killed  or 
mortallv  wounded. 

Third  Volunteers— May  17,  1861.  Colonels:  Louis  Hebert.  till 
his  promotion;  after  reorganization,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  pro- 
moted Julv  6,  1862;  J.  B.  Gilmore.  to  the  second  reorganization. 
July  23.  1864;  then  S.  D.  Russell.  Tt)tal  enrollment.  1.136;  loss  in 
l)nttle.  123 ;  from  disease.  74. 

I'ourth  \'olunteers— May  25.  1861.  Colonels:  Robert  I.  Bar- 
row; after  reorganization.  Mav.  1862,  Henrv  W.  Allen,  promotcil 
Auix.  19,  1863 ;  S.  E.  Hunter.  Total  enrollment,  1,045  ;  loss  in  battle. 
1.5.^;  frum  disease.  60. 
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Fifth  \'.ilunteers— June  4.  1861,  for  the  war.  Colonels:  Theodore 
G.  Hunt,  re^iJJncd  Aui,^.,  1862:  Henry  Forno.  Lieut.-Col.  Druce 
Meng-er  and  Maj.  Thomas  H.  Briscoe  were  killed.  Total  enroll- 
ment, 1,074;  loss  in  battle.  161:  from  disease,  66. 

Sixth  X'olunteers — June  4,  1861.  for  the  war.  Colonels:  Isaac 
G.  Seymour,  killed  at  (iaines"  Mill:  Henry  B,  Strong,  killed  at 
Sharpsburg:  William  Monaghan,  killed  near  Shepherdstown.  Va., 
August  25.  1864;  Joseph  Hanlon.  Maj,  Arthur  Mc.Arthur,  killed. 
Total  enrollment.  1,146:  loss  in  battle.  219;  from  disease.  104. 

Seventh  \'olunteers  (Pelican  Regiment) — June  5.  1861.  Colonels: 
Harry  T.  Hays,  promoted  July  23.  1862;  Davidson  B.  Penn.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charles  de  Choiseul  and  Maj.  Aaron  Davis  were  killed.  Total 
enrollment.  1,077;  loss  in  battle.  190;  from  disease.  68. 

Eighth  \'olunteers— June  15.  1861.  Colonels:  Henry  B.  Kelly, 
resigned  April,  1863;  Trevanion  D.  Lewis,  killed  at  Gettysburg; 
Alcibiades  Le Blanc.  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  T.  Nicholls  was  promoted 
colonel  of  the  Fifteenth.  Lieut.-Col.  German  A.  Lester  and  Maj. 
John  B.  Prados  were  killed.  Total  enrollment.  1.321  ;  loss  in  battle, 
252;  from  disease,  171. 

Xinth  Volunteers — July  6.  1861.  Colonels:  Richard  Taylor,  pro- 
moted Oct.  21,  1861;  E.  G.  Randolph;  after  reorcfanization.  Mav, 
1862.  Leroy  A.  Stafford,  promoted  Oct.  8.  1863;  William  R.  Peck. 
Maj.  H.  L.  Williams  was  killed.  Total  enrollment,  1,474;  loss  in 
battle,  233 ;  from  disease,  349. 

Tenth  Volunteers — July  22.  1861.  Colonels:  Mandeville  Marigny, 
resigned  July.  1862;  Eugene  Waggaman.  Lieut.-Cols.  W.  H. 
Spencer  and  John  ]\L  Leggett.  and  Maj.  Thoinas  N.  Powell  were 
killed.    Total  enrollment.  845;  loss  in  battle.  142;  from  disease.  58. 

Eleventh  \'olunteers — Aug.  13.  1861.  Disbanded  by  General 
Bragg  June  30.  1862.     Colonel.  Samuel  F.  Marks.     Enrollment.  857. 

Twelfth  Volunteers — Aug.  13.  1861  ;  re-enlisted  Aug..  1862. 
Colonels :  Thomas  M.  Scott,  promoted  INIay  10,  1864 ;  Xoel  L.  Nel- 
son, killed  at  Franklin.  Tenn. ;  J.  W.  Sandiford.  Total  enrollment, 
1,457  (only  Louisiana  regiment  with  twelve  companies)  ;  loss  in 
battle.  304 ;  from  disease,  302. 

Thirteenth  \'oIunteers — Sept.  11.  1861.  830  strong.  L'nited  with 
Twentieth  to  form  the  Consolidated  Thirteenth.  1.075  strong.  Xov.. 
1862;  First  Regulars  added  June.  1864.  The  First  and  Twentieth 
were  withdrawn.  Jan..  1865,  and  their  places  in  the  Consolidated 
Thirteenth  taken  by  the  remnants  of  the  Fourth  and  Thirtieth 
regiments  and  Fourteenth  battalion.  Colonels:  Randall  L.  Gib'^on, 
promoted  Tan.  11.  1864;  Leon  \'on  Zinken,  retired  bv  wounds, 
Nov..  1864":  F.  Lee  Campbell.  Majs.  A.  P.  Avegno  and  Charles 
Guillet  were  killed. 

Fourteenth  X'olunteers — Sept..  1861.  ?klustered  in  June  16.  1861. 
as  First  regiment.  Polish  brigade.  Colonels:  \'.  Sulakowski.  re- 
signed Jan..  I8i'i2:  R.  W'.  Jones,  resigned  .Aug..  1862:  Zcbulon 
York,  promoted  Tune  2,  1864;  David  Zable.  Total  enrollment, 
1.026;  loss  in  battle.  184;  from  disease.  85. 

Fifteenth  \'nlunteers — Mustered  in  June  16.  1861.  as  Second  regi- 
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mciit,  Pc^lish  brisjade.  eight  companies.  After  reaching  Richniond 
designated  as  Third  Louisiana  battalion  until  Aug.,  1862,  when 
two  companies  of  St.  i'aul's  battalion  were  added,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  recognized.  Colonels:  Francis  T.  XichoUs,  promoted 
Oct.  14,  1862;  Kdmund  Pendleton.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  Wilkinson 
was  killed.  Total  enrollment.  901;  loss  in  battle,  143;  from  dis- 
ease, 98. 

Si.xteenth  \'olunteers — .Sept.  29.  1861.  Joined  with  Twenty-fifth 
to  form  the  Consolidated  Sixteenth,  Nov.,  1862;  aggregate,  1,078. 
Jn  Jan..  1865,  the  First  (regulars)  and  Twentieth  regiments  and 
Fourth  battalion  were  added.  Colonels  of  Sixteenth :  Preston 
Pond;  after  reorganization,  Daniel  C.  (Sober;  of  Consolidated  Six- 
teenth; Stuart  W  .  F'isk.  killed  at  Murfree^boro :  Daniel  C.  Gober. 
transferred  Dec,  1863 ;  Joseph  C.  Lewis,  killed  at  Jonesboro ;  Frank 
C.  Zacharie.  Lieutenant-Colonels:  William  E.  Walker;  R.  H.  Lind- 
say.   Majors;  Frank  C.  Zacharie;  Calvin  H.  ]Moore. 

Seventeenth  \'olunteers — Sept.  29.  1861.  Colonels:  S.  S.  Heard; 
after  reorganization,  Sept.,  18o2,  Robert  Richardson.  Total  enroll- 
ment, 832. 

Eighteenth  \'olunteers— Oct.-Dec,  1861,  aggregate  898.  Most 
of  the  Crescent  regiment  was  incorporated  in  this  command,  June, 
1862,  but  re-transferred  when  the  Crescent  regiment  was  reinstated. 
The  Tenth  battalion  was  added  to  the  Eighteenth  in  Oct.,  1863, 
raising  the  aggregate  to  1,180.  Colonels:  Alfred  Mouton,  pro- 
moted April  18,  1862;  Alfred  Roman,  to  reorganization,  Oct.,  1862; 
Leopold  L.  Arniant.  killed  at  Mansfield  ;  Joseph  B.  Collins.  Loss 
in  battle,  97;  from  disease,  61. 

Nineteenth  X'olunteers — Xov.  19,  1861,  aggregate  873.  Colonels: 
B.  L.  Hodge,  resigned  1863:  W.  P.  Winans,  killed  at  Missionary 
Ridge;  Richard  W.  Turner.     Maj.  Loudon  Uutler.  killed. 

Twentieth  X'olunteers — Jan.,  1862,  879  strong.  Colonel :  Augustus 
Reichardt.     Merged  in   Consolidated  Thirteenth.   Xov..   1862. 

Twenty-first  \'olunteers  (McCown  Regiment) — Jan.,  1862,  784 
strong.     Colonel :  J.  B.  G.  Kennedy. 

Twenty-second  \'oluntcers — Jan.,  1862,  961  strong.  Colonels: 
Martin  L.  Smith,  promoted  April  11,  1862:  Edward  Higgins.  (See 
Heavy  Artillery.) 

Tw'enty-third  \'olunteers — Jan..  1862.841  strong.  Colonels:  Paul 
E.  Theard,  capturetl  18t)3  :  Charles  H.  Hcrrick.  Served  principally 
as  heavy  artillery. 

Twenty-fourth  \'oIunteers  (Crescent  Regiment) — March  6.  1862. 
ninety  days.  945  strong,  June  3,  1862.  ottered  to  re-enlist  for  war; 
refused  by  General  Bragg,  regiment  broken  up.  and  men  assigned 
to  Eighteenth  :  overruled  by  war  department,  and  regiment  reorgan- 
ized Oct.  2.  1862.  Xov.  3'.  1863,  united  with  Confederate  Guards 
Response  battalion  and  Eighteenth  battalion  to  form  the  Consoli- 
dated Crescent  regiment.  Colonels:  Marshall  J.  Smith:  after  re- 
organization, George  P.  McPhceters.  killed  at  Labadieville :  A.  W. 
P.osworth  ;  of  Consolidated  regiment:  J.  H.  Beard,  killed  at  Mans- 
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field;  A.  W.  Bosuorth.  Lieut. -Col.  Franklin  H.  Clack  and  Maj. 
Mercer  Canfield  were  also  killed  at  Mansfield. 

Tvventy-fiftli  Volunteers— March,  18()2.  1,018  strong-.  Colonel 
Stuart  W.  I-isk.     Merged  in  Consolidated  Sixteenth,  Nov.,  1802. 

Twenty-sixth  Volunteers — April,  1862.  805  strong.  Colonels: 
Alexandre  De  Clouet,  resigned  Dec,  1862:  Winchester  Hall.  Maj. 
W.  Whitnel  .Martin  was  killed. 

Twenty-seventh  \'olunteers — April,  1862,  973  strong.  Colonels: 
Leon  R.  Marks,  killed  at  V'icksburg;  L.  L.  McLaurin,  mortallv 
wounded  at  \'icksburg;  A.  S.  Norwood. 

Twenty-eighth  \'olunteers — April,  1862,  798  strong.  Colonels: 
Allen  Thomas,  promoted  l'"eb.  17,  1864;  J.  O.  Landry. 

Twenty-ninth  \'o!unteers — April,  1862,  902  strong.  Colonel: 
Henry  Gray. 

Thirtieth  X'olunteers  (Sumter  Regiment) — May.  1862,804  strong. 
Colonel :  Gustave  A.  Breaux. 

Thirty-first  X'oluntecrs — May,  1862,  970  strong.  Colonel :  Charles 
H.  Morrison. 

Thirty-second  Volunteers — Aug.,  1862,  being  the  infantry  of 
Miles'  legion,  824  strong.  Commander  of  legion,  Col.  William  R. 
Miles;  infantry  commander,  Lieut. -Col.  Fred  A.  Brand. 

Thirty-third  \'olunteers — Formed  in  Sept..  1862,  by  consolidation 
of  the  Guards  Response  and  Tenth  battalions,  with  Franklin  H. 
Clack,  colonel :  Valsin  A.  Fournet,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  G.  A. 
Fournet,  major.  Xov.  21,  1862,  the  regiment  was  broken  up  and 
the  two  battalions  resumed  ir.dependciit  organization. 

Infantry  Battalions. 

First  Special  Battalion  (Louisiana  Tigers) — June  9,  1861.  416 
strong.  Disbanded  August  21,  1862.  Maj.  Robert  C.  Wheat,  killed 
at  Gaines'  Mill. 

First  Battalion  \'olunteers — June,  1861.  six  companies.  Mus- 
tered out  April.  1862.  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Dreux.  killed  :  Maj.  X.  M. 
Rightor.     (See  F'enner's  battery.) 

First  Battalion  Zouaves — April.  1861,  six  companies,  for  the  war. 
Lieut.-Col.  Gaston  Coppens.  killed  at  Sharpsburg;  Maj.  Alfred 
Coppens.     Loss,  52  killed :  26  died. 

Second  Battalion  Zoua\-es — April,  1862,  two  companies.  Maj. 
St.   Laurent   Dupeirc. 

Third  Battalion  \'ohniteers — June  16,  1861.  Originally  intended 
for  Second  regiment,  Tochman's  Polish  brigade,  eight  companies. 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  M.  Bradford:  Maj.  E(lmund  Bendleton.  Merged 
in  I'ifteenth  regiment.  Aug.,  1862. 

Fourth  Battalion  Wilunteers — Julv  10.  1861.  six  companies. 
Lieutenant-Colonels:  Geogre  C.  W'addill.  resigned  Jan.,  18t)2 :  John 
McEnery. 

Fifth  (Jackson)  Battalion  Wilunteers — .\ug..  1861,  six  companies. 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  G.  Kennetlv.  Merged  in  Twcnt\-first  regiment, 
Jan.,  1862. 
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Sixth  (LovcU)  P.attalion  \'iihintccrs — Sept.,  1861,  four  companies. 
Maj.  Augustus  Reichanlt.  Merged  in  Twentieth  regiment,  Jan., 
1862. 

Seventh     Battalion     X'ohuitecrs     (Louisiana     Defenders) — Nov., 

1861,  three  couipanies.  Maj.  Juan  Miangolara.  Alerged  in  Thir- 
tieth regiment.  May,  1S6J. 

Eighth  BattaHon  \ohuiteers — Feb.,  1862,  five  companies.  Lieut. - 
Col.  W'ilhani  E.  Pinkney.  Reduced  to  three  companies  and 
assigned  to  heavy  artillery.  May,  1862,  Maj.  Fred  X.  Ogden. 

Ninth  Battalion  \'olunteers — I-"eb.,  1862.  four  companies.  Lieut. - 
Col.  Samuel  Boyd;  Maj.  Tom  Bynum.  Broken  up  Jan.,  1864,  two 
companies  going  into  Gober's  cavalry  regiment,  and  the  remainder 
into  heavy  artillery  duty  at  Mobile. 

Tenth  (Yellow  'jacket)  Battalion  \'olunteers — Feb..  1862,  five 
companies.  Lieut. -Col.  \'alsin  A.  Fournet.  Merged  in  Eighteenth 
regiment,  Oct.,  1863. 

Eleventh  Battalion  Volunteers — May,  1862,  six  companies. 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Beard.  Merged  iu  Crescent  regiment.  Xov.  3, 
1863. 

Twelfth  (Confetlerate  Guards  Response)  Battalion  \'olunteers — 
March  6,  1862,  reenlisted  June  2,  1862,  two  companies.  Maj.  Frank- 
lin H.  Clack.     Merged  in  Crescent  regiment,  Nov.  3,  1863. 

Thirteenth    Battalion    \'olunteers    (Orleans    Guards) — March    6, 

1862,  four  companies,  for  ninety  days.  Maj.  Leon  Queyrouze.  Dis- 
banded June  6,  1862,  and  one  company  formed  under  Capt.  Louis 
Fortin  for  Thirtieth  regiment.  Lost  17  killed,  55  wounded,  and  18 
missing  at  Shiloh. 

Fourteenth  Battalion  \'olunteers  (Sharpshooters) — June  30,  1862, 
two  companies  from  disljanded  Eleventh  regiment.  Maj.  J.  E. 
Austin. 

Fifteenth  Battalion  Wilunteers  (Sharpshooters) — July,  1862,  four 
companies.     Maj.  J.    B.   W'eatherly. 

Washington  Battalion  (St.  Paul's  Foot  Rifles) — Aug.,  1861,  three 
companies.  ^laj.  Henry  St.  Paul.  In  .-Vugust,  1862.  two  companies 
merged  in  Fifteenth  regiment  and  one  in  Coppens'  battalion. 

Three  Independent  Companies:  McCullough  Rangers  (Company 
A,  p-ifty-ninth  \'irginia).  Capt.  \V.  F.  McLean;  Paragond  \'olun- 
teers  (Company  li.  First  Missouri),  Capt.  Alfred  A.  Lipscomb,  and 
Marion  Infantry. 

Heavy  Artillery. 

First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery  (Regulars)— March  13.  1861, 
744  strong.  Colonels;  Paul  O.  Hebert,  jjrouioted  Aug.  14,  1861; 
C.  A.  Fuller,  resigned  Scjtt..  1862;   Daniel   Beltzhoover. 

I'lrst  Special  Heavy  Artillery  P.attalion — Xo\-..  1861.  fcnir  com- 
panies. Capt.  F.  Gomez,  acting  major.  .Merged  in  Twenty-third 
regiment.  Jan..  1862. 

Twelfth  Heavv  Artillerv  P.attalion — Organized  in  Virginia,  Mav. 
1862.  Maj.  P.  F.  DeGournay  ;  Capts. :  W.'  B.  Scawell,  W.  N.  Coffin 
and  John  M.  Kean.     Consolidated  with   First  Tennessee  battalion. 
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at  Port  Iluilson  in  18f(,i.  with  DcGournay  as  licutenantculoncl. 
Captain   Kean  died  at  Johnson's  island. 

'rvventy-sccond  Heavy  Artillcr\- — Formed  from  the  paroled  pris- 
oners of  \'icksburg.  when  exchanged,  at  Enteri)rise,  Miss.,  Dec.  3, 
1863,  including  the  remnants  of  the  Third,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-second.  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Thirty-first  Louisiana  regiments,  the  Twenty-second 
furnishing  the  largest  number  ami  the  name  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Isaac  W.  Patton,  colonel;  J.  O.  Landry,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Washington  Marks,  major.  The  regiment  served  with  great  credit 
at  Spanish  Fort.  Blakelv,  and  Batteries  Huger  and  Tracv,  about 
Mobile. 

Miles'  Legion  Artillery,  two  sections,  under  Lieuts.  Rodriguez 
and  Kearney,  served  at  Port  Hudson. 

Company  C  of  a  projected  Confederate  heavy  artillery  regiment, 
Lieut.  J.  K.  Dixon,  was  surrendered  with  Fort  St.  Philip,  April, 
1862. 

Field  Artillery. 
Washington  Artillery  Battalion — May  21,  1861,  four  companies, 
for  the  war.  Maj.  J.  B.  Walton  commanded  till  Nov.,  1862;  then 
Maj.  B.  Y.  Eshlciuan,  who  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
April,  1864,  Capt.  William  M.  Owen  becoming  major.  The  latter 
was  succeeded  in  Jan.,  1865,  by  Capt.  Merritt  B.  Miller.  First 
Company:  Captains:  Harry  AI.  Isaacson,  resigned  Aug.,  1861; 
Charles  W.  Squires,  promoted  and  transferred,  Jan.,  1861 ;  Ed. 
Owen.  Second  Company  :  Captains :  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  transferred 
June,  1862;  J.  B.  Richardson.     Third  Company:  Captains:  Merritt 

B.  Miller,  promoted  Feb..  1864;  .Andrew  Hero,  Jr.  Fourth  Com- 
pany: Captains:  B.  F.  Eshlcman,  promoted  Nov.,  1862;  Joseph 
Norcum. 

Pointe  Coupee  .-Vrtiller\-  Battalion — Maj.  Richard  A.  Stewart. 
First  Company,  mustered  in  Aug..  1861;  Capt.  R.  A.  Stewart,  pro- 
moted major  Jan..  1862,  succeeded  by  .-\lcide  Bouanchaud.  Second 
Company,  mustered  in  Jan.,  1862:  Captains:  William  A.  Davidson, 

C.  E.  Legendre,  T.  Jett  Thompson.  Third  Companv,  mustered  in 
Aug.,  1862;  Capt.  .\.  Chust. 

Madison  Artillery — June,  1861.  Capt.  Geo.  V.  Moody,  promoted 
major,  1864,  succeeded  by  John  Sillers.  Loss  in  battle,  V).  including 
Lieuts.  D.  W.  Merwin  and  J.  B.  Gorey. 

Louisiana  Guard  Artillery — Aug..  1861.  Captains:  Camille  E. 
Girardey,  resigned  Dec,  1861  ;  Louis  E.  D'Aquin,  killed  at 
F'redericksburg;  Charles  W.  Thompson,  killed  at  Winchester,  June, 
1863;  Charles  A.  Greene.     Loss  in  battle,  2i. 

Donaldsonville  .\rtillcry — -Aug.,  1861.  Captains:  \'ictor  Maurin. 
promoted  major  in   1864;  R.  Prosper  Landry.     Loss  in  battle.   16. 

Holmes'  Mountain  Howitzers — Sept.,  1861.  Captains:  William 
H.   Holmes,  transferred   1863;  Winslow  Robinson. 

Watson  .Artillery — Sept.,   1861.     Captains:    Daniel   Beltzhoover, 
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resigned  April,  1862:  A.  A.  Bursley,  promoted  1863;  E.  A.  Tolcclauo. 
Loss  in  battle,  13. 

St.  Marv's  Cannoneers — Dec.,  18(')1.  Captain.s;  F.  O.  Cornav, 
killed;  M.  T.  Gordy.  Became  First  Louisiana  field  Artillery  in 
Aug.,  1864,  and  Company  B.  Thirtl  artillery  battalion,  army  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi. 

Miles'  Artillery— Jan.,  1862.  Merged  in  C.uibor's  Missouri  bat- 
tery, June  30,  1862.  Captains:  Claude  U.  Gibson,  resigned  .\pril, 
18o2;  M.  Brown. 

Crescent  Artillery— March  1,  1862.  Capt.  T.  H.  Hutton.  Became 
Seventh  Louisiana  field  artillery,  Aug.,  18()4,  and  Company  F, 
siege  train,  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi. 

tifth  Company.  Washington  Artillery — March  6,  1862.  Captains: 
W.  I.  Hodgson,  resigned  June  6,  1862:  Cuthbert  H.  Slocomb. 

Orleans  Guard  Artillery— March  6,  1862.  Captains:  H.  Ducatel, 
resigned  1863:  Gustave  Le  Gardeur. 

Boone  Artillery — April.  1862.  Artillery  company,  Miles'  legion. 
Aug.,  1862.  Second  Louisiana  artillery.  Aug.,  18t>4.  and  Company 
A,  siege  train,  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi.  Captains:  Richaril 
M.  Boone,  killed  at  Port  Hudson  :  Milton  A.  Thomas. 

Bell  Artillery— April.  1862.  Third  Louisiana  field  artillery,  Aug., 
1864,  and  Compan\-  C,  Third  battalion,  army  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi.    Capt.  Thomas  O.  Benton. 

Fenner's  Battery — April,  1862.  Organized  from  members  of 
Dreux's  battalion.     Capt.  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

Cameron  Artillery — Aug.,  1862.  Capt.  O.  D.  Cameron.  In  Aug., 
1864,  became  P'ourth  Louisiana  field  artillery  and  Company  C, 
reserve  artillery  battalion,  army  of  the  Trans- Alississippi. 

Pelican  Artillery — Oct.,  1862.  Fifth  Louisiana  field  artillery. 
Aug.,  1864,  and  Company  D,  Third  artillery  battalion,  army  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi.  Captains:  Thomas  A.  Faries.  promoted  to 
major,  1864;  B.  F.  Winchester. 

Sixth  Louisiana  Field  Artillery — Aug.,  1864.  Organized  from 
paroled  and  exchanged  prisoners,  half  of  the  men  being  from  the 
Pointe  Coupee  artillery.  Captains:  J.  A.  A.  W'est,  promoted  to 
major;  John  Yost.  Company  D.  first  artillery  battalion,  army  of 
the  1  Vans-Mississippi. 

Eighth  Louisiana  I~ield  Artillery — Aug.,  1864.  Organized  from 
paroled  and  exchanged  prisoners.  Capt.  T.  X.  McCrory.  Company 
D,  siege  train,  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi. 

Cavalry. 

First  Regiment  Cavalrv— Sept.  11,  1861.     Col.  John  S.  Scott. 
Second  Reciment  Cavalrv— Julv,  1S62.     Col.  William  G.  Vincent. 
Third    Regiment  Cavalry— .\ov.,    1862.   Colonels:  J.   Frank    Par- 
gond,  Samuel  L.  Chambliss. 

Fourth  Recjiment  Cavalrv — Xov..  1862.     Col.  Richard  L.  Capers. 
Fifth  Reiriment  Cavalrv-^Feb.,  1863.     Col.  Lsaac  F.  Harrison. 
Sixth   Regiment  Cavalfv— Mav,   1863.     Col.  W.  W.  Johnson. 
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Seventh  Regiment  Ca\alry — June,  1S63.     Col.  Louis  Bush. 

Eighth  Regunent  Cavalry — April,  1804.     Col.  Hen  W.  Clark. 

Xinrii  Regunent  Cavalry — (See  Miles'  legion.) 

First  Regiment  Partisan  Rangers — Oct.,  1862.  Formed  by  add- 
ing three  companies  East  Louisiana  cavalr_\-  to  Wingfield's  bat- 
talioTi.     Col.  James  H.  Wingtield. 

Gober"s  Regiment  East  Louisiana  Cavalry — Jan.,  1864.  Formed 
by  adding  two  companies  of  Xinth  battalion  infantry  to  the  Eight- 
eenth battalion  Confederate  cavalry  (si.x  companies  Louisianians 
and  one  Mississippians ),  Hailey  ^L  Carter,  lieutenant-colonel,  com- 
manding.    Col.  Daniel  C.  Gober. 

Battalion  Partisan  Rangers — Julv,  1862,  two  companies.  Capt. 
\V.  H.  B.ayliss. 

Caldwell's  Xorth  Louisiana  Cavalrv — Aug.,  1862,  four  companies. 
Maj.  R.  J.  Caldwell. 

Miles'  Legion  Ca\alry — First  Company  (Plains  Store  Rangers), 
March,  1862.  Cai)tains:  John  W.  Jones,  John  B.  Cage.  Second 
Companv  (Stuart's  cavalrv j,  Dec,  1862.  Captains:  J.  Duncan 
Stuart,  killed  near  Clintot^.  Dec.  26,  1862:  B.  F.  Bryan.  Third 
Comj)any  (Xew  River  Rangers),  Xov.,  1862.  Capt  Joseph  Gon- 
zalez. In  May,  1863,  the  Orleans  Light  Horse  and  the  companies 
of  Captains  Gonzalez  and  Cage  were  joined  to  live  Mississippi 
companies  to  form  the  Fourteenth  Confederate  Cavalry  regiment, 
Felix  De  Monteuil,  colonel :  John  B.  Cage,  lieutenant-colonel ;  P.  C. 
Harrington,  major.  The  regiment  served  under  General  Forrest, 
and  Cage  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Harrisburg,  Miss.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  the  Fourteenth  was  broken  up.  and  the  three  Louisiana 
companies  returned  to  the  State.  In  March,  1864,  they  were  united 
with  Bryan's,  Carter's  and  Bradley's  companies  to  form  a  cavalry 
battalion,  under  F.  X.  Ogden,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  B.  F.  Bryan, 
major.  This  was  known  as  Ogden's  battalion,  also  as  the  Xinth 
cavalry  regiment,  because  of  the  intention  to  make  it  a  regiment 
under  Col.  Duncan  S.  Cage,  but  this  was  never  done. 

Ogden's  Cavalry  Battalion — (See  Miles'  legion.) 

Orleans  Light  Horse — March  6,  1862.  Assigned  to  Fourteenth 
Confederate  regiment,  ^lay,  1863,  and  to  Ogden's  battalion,  ^larch, 
18(>+.     Captains :  1*.   L.   Leeds,  promoted :    Leeds   Greenleaf. 

JetYerson  Mounted  Guards — ^iarch  6,  1862.  Gu\-  Dreu.x,  captain. 
Became  General  Beauregard's  bodyguard. 

St.  Martin  Rangers— June,  1862.  "  Capt.  E.  W.  Fuller. 

St.  Bernard  Mounted  Riries — Capt.  Jules  Delery. 

The  Prairie  Rangers — Capt.  S.  M.  Todd. 

The  Teche  Guerrillas — Capt.   Bailey  \'inson. 

West  I'^eliciana  Home  Scouts — Capt.  Dan  B.  Gorham. 

Carroll  Dragoons — On  duty  in  Mobile  district. 

There  were  two  Louisiana  companies  in  Col.  Wirt  .Adams'  Missis- 
sippi regiment;  the  Tensas  Rangers,  Capt.  J.  F.  Harrison,  anil  the 
Ouachita  cavalry.  Capt.  C.  W.  Phillips.  Two  Louisiana  companies 
in  Col.  I-Tank  Powers'  Confederate  cavalry :  those  of  Capt.  John 
McKewen,  of  East  Feliciana,  and  Capt.  H.  L.  Daigre,  of  Ascension. 
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McKewen  became  major.  (  )iTe  Louisiana  company  in  Col.  R.  II. 
Brewer's  Alabama  battalion,  Capt.  J.  Warren  Cole.  One  Louisiana 
company  in  Armstrcmgs  cavalry  brigade,  the  Eossier  cavalry,  Cai)t. 
Thomas  W.  Fuller.  Une  Louisiana  company  in  the  Eighteenth 
Tennessee  cavalry,  from  Claiborne  parish,  Capt.  Junius  T.  Webb. 
Two  Louisiana  companies  in  Garland's  Texas  brigade:  Capt.  L.  ^L 
Nutt's,  of  Caddo,  and  Capt.  W.  B.  Densoii's.  of  De  Soto;  bi^>th 
captured  at  Arkansas  Post.  When  exchanged,  Xutt's  company 
became  headcjuarters  guard  for  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  and  Denson's 
part  of  Lagan's  Arkansas  brigade. 

Other  Troops. 

Sappers  and  Miners — First  Company,  Capt.  J.  Gallinard  ;  Second 
Company.  Capt.  E.  Surgi ;  Third  Company.  John  Ryan. 

Signal  Corps — One  company,  Capt.  J.  W.  Youngblood. 

Marines— Two  of  the  eight  companies  of  the  only  regiment  of 
Confederate  (regular)  marines,  under  Capts.  R.  T.  Thom  and  A.  C. 
Benthu}sen. 

State  Guard. 

On  :March  L  1862,  General  Luvell  mustered  in  three  brigades  of 
Louisiana  State  Guards,  and  two  unattached  companies,  for  ninety 
days,  as  follows : 

First  Brigade,  Brig. -Gen.  Benjamin  Buisson ;  nominal  strengtii, 
2,815;  actual,  1,780.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  L.  Tracv ; 
nominal  strength,  3,318;  actual,  1,848.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Ge'n. 
S.  M.  Westmore ;  nominal  strength,  2,480;  actual,  1,104.  One  com- 
pany Swamp  Rangers,  Capt.  .\rmand  Lartigue.  One  company 
scouts,  Capt.  W.  G.  Mullen.  The  brigades  were  disbanded  by 
General  Tracy,  .\pril  2.\  1862. 

Total  Original  Enrollment. 

Infantry,  36.243;  artillery,  4,024;  cavalry.  10.0.=;6;  sappers  and 
miners,  276;  marines,  212;  signal  corps,  76;  state  guard,  4,933. 
Grand  total.  .^=5,820. 

Throughout  the  war  the  women  of  Louisiana  ga\-e  their  moral 
support  to  the  cause  of  their  beloved  Southland,  enduring  without 
a  murmur  of  complaint  all  the  hardshi]is  resulting  from  a  blockade 
of  the  Louisiana  ports  and  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  by  an  invading 
army.  Dimitry  says ;  "Our  women  were  the  unmustered  militia 
of  the  state.  On  no  roster  did  eyes  see  their  names  for  war  service; 
yet  never  did  war's  roster  contain  names  of  those  who  woidd  ha\e 
done  more  for  the  cause  and  its  demands.  Brave  as  their  brothers. 
they  stood  forward,  cheering  them,  and  in  a  hundred  sweet  wa\s 
keeping  their  enthusiasm  at  boiling  point.  They  did  not  'go  out 
to  the  war."  but  without  them  the  army  would  surely  ha\e  been 
without  many  of  its  heroes.  Coidd  it  have  become  necessar\-  that 
upon  one  man  ile]icndeil  the  performance  of  Confederate  dut\-,  he 
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sure  that  a  Flora  Mchor  would  not  ha\e  Ijecu  found  wanting 
in  Louisiana.  Dred  in  luxury,  reared  in  refinement,  eircunistanees 
as  a  rule  ealled  out  the  more  womanly  forms  uf  eourage.  Vet  in 
many  of  our  Louisiana  girls,  city-bred  and  country-bred  alike,  lay 
undetected,  under  their  charm,  the  strong,  patriotic  purpose  of  a 
Helen  McGregor. 

"When  war  raised  a  loutl  cry  for  need,  Beauregard  was  calling 
upon  his  sisters  who  spoke  French,  and  his  other  sisters  who 
spoke  English,  to  send  him  metal  for  his  guns.  Quick  to 
the  smelter  and  blacksmith's  forge!  Are  these  your  fretted 
brass  candelabra,  madanie?  Brought  across  the  seas  and  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  you  say?  What  of  that? 
Beauregard  calls,  his  need  will  not  brook  delay.  The  tall,  slender, 
lily-cupped  candlestick,  too,  in  the  young  girl's  chamber,  let  it  be 
brought  out !  And  those  massive  polished  andirons  Dorcas  has 
been  so  proud  of.  From  the  house  to  the  cjuarters — one  very  short 
step.  Take  down  the  metal  bell  that  rings  the  plantation  signals! 
Look  well  around  now :  perhaps  you  have  some  sonorous  ram's 
or  cow's  horn  to  echo  through  the  quarters?  That  might  do  duty 
instead. 

"And  how  those  women  prayed!  Just  Heaven!  The  churches 
might  open  earl}-,  but  our  women  were  earlier.  In  the  dawn,  see 
the  anxious  souls.  Anxious — yes,  their  hearts  outstrip  the  hour  to 
claim  Heaven's  protection  for  the  soldier  son.  husband  or  father. 
Before  the  altars  the  candles  used  to  burn  brightly  and  steadily  as 
the  faith  that  placed  them  there,  and  the  burden  of  prayer  that 
rose  from  the  heart  of  the  kneeling  worshiper,  and  went  up  with 
the  burning  incense,  \\as  evermore  the  same:  'Ay  de  mi!  ay  de 
mi!  God  guard  our  beloved  ones  and  bless  our  cause!'  " 

Act  No.  L^6,  of  the  legislative  session  of  1908,  approved  by  Gov. 
Sanders  on  July  2.  provitles :  1 — That  there  be  collected  and  pre- 
served all  muster  rolls,  records  and  other  facts  and  materials, 
showing  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  several  companies, 
battalions,  regiments  and  other  organizations  from  Louisiana  in 
the  military,  marine  or  naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  the  names  of  all  Louisianians  of  whatever  rank  in 
the  military,  marine  or  naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  whether  regulars,  volunteers,  conscripts,  militia,  reserves, 
home  guards,  or  local  troops.  2 — The  governor  is  authorizefl  to 
appoint  a  Confederate  veteran  from  a  list  of  names  submitted  In- 
the  Louisiana  division  of  the  L'nited  Confederate  Veterans,  to  be 
known  as  the  commissioners  of  Louisiana  military  records,  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  muster  rolls,  etc..  and  prepare  a  short  history  of 
each  organization,  the  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  collect  pictures  of  officers  and  soldiers  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, compile  a  list  of  battles  and  actions  in  Louisiana,  and  mark 
the  location  of  these  engagements  on  a  map  of  the  state.  3-^\\\>rk- 
on  the  collection  of  records,  muster  rolls,  etc..  to  begin  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sioner, and  to  cease  upon  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  elected 
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in  1912,  unless  otiierwise  directed  by  the  general  assendiK. 
4 — An  appropriation  of  SlJOU  was  made  for  the  work  in  l''US, 
and  a  similar  amount  fur  the  year  1909. 

War  with  Spain. —  (Sec  Spanish-American  War.) 
Ward,   a   money   order   post-village   in   the   northeastern    [)art   '>i 
Calcasieu    parish,    is    about    2    miles    southwest    of    Sinnnons,    ilic 
nearest   railroad    station,   and    nearly    50   miles   northeasc   of    L;ike 
Charles,  the  parish  seat. 

Wannoth,  Henry  Clay,  elected  governor  of  Louisiana  in  ISoS, 
wfis  born  at  McLeansboro,  111..  .May  9.  1842.  His  great-grand- 
father was  a  \'irginia  planter  and  a  soldier  in  the  Re\(ilulionar\ 
war.  His  father  removed  from  \'irginia  to  Sunnier  county,  Tenn.. 
about  the  begiiming  of  the  19th  century,  thence  to  Kentucky,  ami 
finally  to  Illinois.  Henry  was  educated  in  the  public  and  ])rivate 
schools,  worked  in  a  newspaper  office  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  a> 
opportunity  oiYered  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Lebanon,  ^lo.,  in  1861,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  di>- 
trict  attorney,  but  soon  resigned  to  accept  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  32nd  Mo.  infantry.  He  took  part  in  the 
engagements  at  Chickasaw  blufifs  (where  he  was  slightly  wounded  i, 
and  Arkansas  Post,  after  which  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Gen.  J.  -A.  McClernand,  and  served  in  the  campaign  about  \'icks- 
burg,  Miss.  When  Gen.  McClernand  was  relieved.  Wannoth  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ord  for  a  short  time  and  then 
took  command  of  his  regiment.  He  was  at  the  battles  about 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  joined  the  army 
under  Gen.  Banks,  who  appointed  him  judge  of  the  provost  court 
for  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  His  first  appearance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  was  in  Nov.,  1865,  when  the  Radical  Republicans 
claimed  his  election  as  delegate  to  Congress  from  Louisiana,  the 
claim  being  based  upon  negro  votes.  In  1866  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and  in  1868  was  elected  governor. 
as  aboN-e  stated.  His  administration  was  somewhat  stormy,  anrl  he 
was  finally  impeached  and  suspended  from  office.  He  then  took 
up  his  residence  on  a  sugar  plantation  which  he  had  bought  m 
Plaquemines  parish,  but  in  1876  again  entered  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  Louisiana  legislature.  In  1879  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  soon  after  President  Harrison's 
inauguration  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  i^f 
New  Orleans,  which  position  he  held  until  the  beginning  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  second  aflministration.  In  1896  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention,  and  supported  Mr.  McKinle\ 
for  the  presidential  nomination.  In  1890  he  built  the  Xew  ()rlean^. 
Fort  Jacks(Dn  &  Grand  Isle  railroad,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  company. 

Warmoth's  Administration. — Gov.  Warmoth  was  the  first  ci\il 
governor  of  Louisiana  under  the  constitution  of  186S.  He  was 
elected  in  .\pril  of  that  year,  and  on  Tune  27,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Grant,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gov.  Baker.  The  term  for 
which   he   was   elected   began   on  July   13.  on   which   date   he   was 
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inaugurated.  In  his  address  he  declared  that  tlie  le^jislature  had 
not  met  to  brcjod  over  the  past,  but  to  provide  a  better  order  of 
affairs  for  the  future.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  ])ersons  were 
politically  equal  before  the  law,  he  recommended  immediate  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  riot,  disorder,  lawlessness,  violence,  out- 
rage and  murder.  "We  have  been  cursed  for  our  sins  with  war," 
said  he,  "scourged  with  epidemic,  our  crops  blighted  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  our  fair  state  overflowed  by  torrents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, commerce  paral}zed.  the  people  impoverished — the  event  of 
my  inauguration  is  welcomed  by  the  full  restoration  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  readmission  into  the  Union,  the  fairest  prospect  for 
crops,  receding  floods,  and  improving  credit.  Let  us  vie  with  each 
other  in  seeing  who  of  us  shall  receive  most  blessings  for  good 
and  faithful  service  rendered  the  state." 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration  the  governor  notified  Gen. 
Buchanan,  military  commander  of  the  district,  that  the  legislature 
had  ratified  the  14th  anfendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  and 
the  same  day  Buchanan  issued  an  order  turning  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  state  to  the  duly  elected  state 
officials.  "Military  authority,"  said  he.  "will  no  longer  be  e.xer- 
cised  under  the  reconstruction  acts  in  said  state,  and  all  officers 
commanding  posts  or  detachments  are  forbidden  to  interfere  in 
civil  aft'airs,  unless  upon  a  proper  application  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties to  preserve  the  peace,  or  under  instructions  duly  received  from 
the  commanding  general  of  the  district.  Military  law  no  longer 
exists,   civil   law   is   supreme." 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1868  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constabulary  system  throughout  the  state.  It  did  not 
become  a  law,  but  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  board  of  five  police  commissioners  for  the  parishes  of 
Orleans,  Jefferson  and  St.  Bernard,  the  board  to  have  full  power 
over  the  police  regulations  within  that  district.  This  was  known 
as  the  Metropolitan  Police  bill,  and  in  appointing  the  commis- 
sioners the  governor  selected  two  white  men  and  three  negroes. 
This  measure  subsequently  caused  much  trouble  in  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  matters.  General  interest  was  aroused  over  a  bill 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  civil  and  public 
rights."  The  opponents  of  the  measure  called  it  the  "social  equal- 
ity bill,"  which  provided  that  all  ])ersons.  "without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  previous  condition,  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges 
in  their  tra\-eling  and  being  entertained  upon  any  conveyance  of  a 
public  character,  or  place  of  public  resort,  or  any  place  of  busi- 
ness where  a  license  is  required  of  the  state."  The  bill  passed 
both  houses  early  in  the  session,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
In  September  it  again  passed,  with  some  modifications,  but  again 
it  was  vetoed,  .•\nother  bill  that  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  general  assembly  and  in  the  public  mind  was 
an  act  providing  for  the  registration  of  voters,  the  object  being 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  .-\rticle  99  of  the  new  constitution,   .\fter 
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considerable  discussion  the  bill  was  passed  on  Sept.  8.  (See  Re- 
construction.) 

In  July  some  disorder  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  the  people  of  that  section  sent  a  petition  to  the  governor. 
calling  upon  him  for  protection.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
general  assembly,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  that  body  and 
was  sent  by  special  messenger  to  Washington  with  a  letter  from 
the  governor,  in  which  he  said:  "From  the  very  best  information. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that  150  men  have  been  murdered 
in  Louisiana  in  the  last  month  and  a  half."  He  also  referred  to 
"a  sect  organizing  throughout  the  state  as  the  "K.  W.  C..'  the  full 
details  of  which,  the  questions,  oaths,  etc..  Col.  Dean  will  explain 
to  you.  It  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  keeping  the 
colored  people  in  a  condition  of  inferiority,  and  with  a  view  to  this 
end  it  contemplates  and  designs  the  precipitation  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  races."  ^Vhen  the  contents  of  this  letter  were  made 
public,  the  governor's  statements  were  attacked  by  members  of  the 
legislature  and  the  press.  The  New  Orleans  Times  said:  "It  is 
true  that  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
terior parishes,  but  such  a  fact  is  by  no  means  surprising,  for  in 
staid  communities  of  the  Xorth.  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  any  of  the  extraordinary  convulsions  which  have  affected  our 
people,  disturbances  quite  as  violent  and  quite  as  bloody  have 
occurred.  *  *  *  As  to  the  bloody  revolution  so  glibly  fore- 
told, and  so  religiously  believed  in,  we  can  only  say  that  the  very 
idea  is  ridiculous.  But  if  the  thief  believes  each  bush  an  officer. 
a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  been  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
by  fraud  and  usurpation  ma}-  be  excused  for  believing,  on  slight 
testimony,  that  the  vengeance  of  the  people  had  been  aroused 
against  him  and  his.  Warmoth  is  undoubtedly  frightened  ;  why. 
we  need  not  ask." 

On  Sept.  19  Gov.  Warmoth  issued  a  proclamation  that  an 
election  would  be  held  on  Nov.  3,  for  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors  and  members  of  Congress,  "said  election  to  be  conducted 
and  returns  thereof  made  in  all  respects  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  laws  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided."  A  Democratic  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Xew 
Orleans  on  the  30th  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  electoral  ticket  at 
large,  to  nominate  electors  and  alternates  in  place  of  those  who 
might  be  found  ineligible  under  the  14th  amendment,  and  to 
nominate  candidates  for  Congress.  The  committee  on  resolutions 
presented  a  report  "on  the  state  of  the  country,"  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :  "Our  present  state  government  presents 
a  spectacle  calculated  to  excite  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
shame  and  disgust.  The  ascendency  of  the  negroes  at  the  ballot- 
box  lias  enabled  them  to  elect  the  lieutenant-governor  and  about 
one-half  of  the  legislature  of  their  own  race,  and  a  large  number 
of  reckless  and  unprincipled  adventurers  from  other  states,  who 
have  no  home  or  interest  here,  and  are  strangers  to  our  laws,  man- 
ners and  customs.     *     *     *     These   men   seem   to   labor   for   but 
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two  objects — to  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to  devise  new 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  schemes  for  plundering  the  state.  They 
have  created  about  200  new  offices,  with  enormous  salaries,  and 
have  increased  and,  in  most  instances,  doubled  the  salaries  of  the 
old  ones.  Under  this  proflii,''ate  les^islation  the  public  debt  is 
daily  increased  at  a  fearful  rate ;  the  public  credit  is  utterly  ruined, 
and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  support  the  enormous  taxation 
levied  upon  them,  by  men  who  pay  no  portion  of  it.  constantly 
diminishing.  Xor  is  this  all.  The  white  people  of  the  state, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  groaning  under  an  almost  intol- 
erable load  of  taxation,  seeing  their  money  daily  squandered  to 
enrich  needy  adventurers,  while  they  are  in  the  same  proportion 
impoverished  and  ruined,  are  becoming  hourly  more  restless,  dis- 
contented and  hopeless  of  the  future." 

A  gloomy  picture,  truly,  but  one  that  was  based  upon  absolute 
truth.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  indorsed  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  and  the  nomina- 
tions of  Seymour  and  Blair :  pledged  the  party  to  protect  and 
defend  the  colored  people  of  this  state  in  the  full  and  free  exercise 
of  all  their  legal  rights;  looked  with  indignation  and  alarm  ''upon 
the  attempts  now  being  made  by  the  Republican  party  of  this 
state  to  deny  the  white  people  of  the  state  a  fair  registration  and 
a  fair  election":  and  demanded  that  all  who  were  entitled  to  it 
should  be  registered  and  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion in  November.  The  election  passed  off  without  serious  dis- 
turbance. The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  113,388,  and  the 
Democratic  presidential  electors  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of 
46,962.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  Jan.  4,  1869,  the  gov- 
ernor said:  "In  many  parishes  the  late  election  was  the  occasion 
of  most  disgraceful  acts  of  intimidation,  eventuating  in  several  in- 
stances in  scenes  of  massacre  shocking  to  the  sense  of  civilized 
man."  He  then  gave  a  lot  of  statistics  to  show  how  the  election 
had  been  conducted,  and  how  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  had 
been   given   to   Seymour  and   Blair. 

"Let  us  forget."  said  he  in  the  same  message,  "the  passions  of 
the  great  past,  forgive  those  who  have  done  us  evil,  and  offer  to  all 
the  same  protection  and  encouragement  claimed  for  ourselves. 
In  this  spirit,  I  have  recommended  the  abrogation  of  the  99th 
article  of  our  constitution,  and  believe,  if  an  amendment  should 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election,  it  would 
receive  their  unanimous  approval.  I  regretted  its  insertion  in  the 
constitution,  favored  the  proposition  made  to  abrogate  it  at  the 
last  session,  and  now  officially  recommend  it."  The  article  in  ques- 
tion was  repealed  by  an  amendment  the  following  year.  The 
legislative  session  of  1869  lasted  over  two  months.  A  bill  was 
passed  over  the  governor's  veto,  incorporating  the  Ship  Island 
canal  company,  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Carrollton  to  the  bayous  about  10  miles  distant,  and  on  the  ground 
that  the  drainage  of  the  district  would  be  accomplished  by  this 
canal    the    funds    of    the    old    board    of    drainage    commissioners. 
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amounting  to  ah(TUt  S2.000.000.  were  turned  over  to  the  new  com- 
pany. Some  litii^ation  resulted,  but  the  law  was  finally  held  hy 
the  courts  to  be  constitutional.  The  "'social  ecjuality  bill"  was  also 
passed  and  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution  ratihctl. 

Duringf  the  year  a  warfare  arose  between  the  governor  and  the 
state  auditor,  George  M.  Wickliffe.  The  governor  accused  Mr. 
Wickliffe  of  extortion  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of  his 
office  and  had  him  arrested  on  several  specific  charges.  Fourteen 
indictments  were  returned  by  the  grand  jury,  and  pending  the  trial 
of  the  auditor  he  was  suspended  from  exercising  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Mr.  Wickliffe  \vas  tried  on  two  of  the  charges,  but 
acquitted  in  both.  The  attorney-general  then  dismissed  the  other 
cases,  because  a  constitutional  officer  could  not  be  tried  by  a  jury 
until  after  he  had  been  regularly  impeached.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  in  the  general  assembly  which  met  on  Jan.  3,  1870, 
when  the  governor  sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  in 
which  he  said:  "His  oft'enses  against  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  government  and  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state  l^onds.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  numerous  acts  involving  extortion  against  individ- 
uals, and  against  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state;  also 
involving  fraud  against  the  commonwealth  and  collusion  with  evil- 
disposed  persons  to  defraud  the  same.  He  has  extorted  sums  of 
money  from  the  creditors  of  the  state,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  issuance  to  them  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  warrants  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law."  A  committee  of  the  legislature 
reported  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  governor's  charges,  and  the 
house,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2.  voted  to  prefer  articles  of  impeachment. 
The  senate,  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  found  the  auditor  guilty 
on  March  3,  removed  him  from  office  and  disqualified  him  "from 
holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in  this  state." 

Some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Gov.  W'armoth's  attitude  are  made 
apparent  by  comparing  his  message  of  Jan.  3,  1870,  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  In  the  former  he  spoke  of  "disgraceful  acts 
of  intimidation"  and  "scenes  of  massacre"  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  1868.  In  the  latter  he  said:  "It  has  always  been  my 
sincere  conviction  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  good  sense,  the 
honor,  and  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people.  This  convic- 
tion has  determined  my  course  on  matters  of  state  polic}-,  even 
in  matters  where  I  was  forced  for  a  short  time  to  differ  from  many 
of  my  political  friends.  The  peaceable  character  of  the  late  elec- 
tion, and  the  favorable  condition  of  Louisiana,  as  compared  with 
many  other  Southern  states,  have,  I  think,  convinced  both  friends 
and  foes  that  I  was  right."  It  certainly  requires  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  an  election  of  a  "peace- 
able character,"  with  which  "disgracefid  acts  of  intimidation  and 
scenes  of  massacre"  were  connected. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  session  of  1870  the  governor 
vetoed  21  bills  that  had  i)ecn  passed  by  the  preceding  legislature. 
appropriating  nearl}-  S7,0(X3,00O  in  the  interest  of  various  schemes. 
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the  Mississippi  \'allev  levee  company  heading-  the  list  with  an 
appropriation  of  So.OOO.OOO.  This  extravai^ancc  caused  widespread 
dissatisfaction,  and  when  the  session  of  1870  began  the  considera- 
tion of  similar  l^ills,  a  call  was  issued  for  "all  citizens  opposed  to 
the  financial  schemes  now  pending  before  the  legislature  to  attend 
a  mass  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  Jan.  28."  .\t  that  meeting  the 
state  debt  was  shown  to  be  $28,000",000,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
reduce  it,  if  the  bills  then  before  the  legislature  became  laws,  it 
would  be  increased  to  S54,0OO,000.  Resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
nouncing in  unmeasured  terms  the  extravagance  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  governor  and  enlist  his  aid  in  check- 
ing the  corruption.  In  reply  to  the  committee,  the  governor  com- 
plained that  "the  best  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  crowd- 
ing the  lobbies  of  the  legislature,  continually  whispering  bribes" 
to  secure  the  passage  of  such  measures,  and  that  he  had  been 
offered  a  bribe  of  S50.000  to  sign  the  Nicholson  pavement  bill — 
taking  $200,000  out  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  a  private 
corporation — and  added:  "Some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  city  are  among  the  directors."  Granting  the  truth  of  all  this, 
it  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  integrity  of  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly  to  admit  that  they  were  not  morally 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  lobbyists. 

The  election  laws  were  revised  at  this  session,  and  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  the  Republicans  carried  the  state,  elect- 
ing a  state  auditor  and  treasurer,  five  congressmen,  and  a  majority 
of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Four  amendments  to  the  state 
constitution  were  also  adopted  at  the  election,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  ones  abrogating  the  99th  article,  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  the  state  debt  that  could  be  contracted  up  to  the 
year  1890  to  $25,000,000.     (See  Finances.  State.) 

The  legislature  of  1871  met  on  Jan.  2,  and  immediately  a  fight 
was  commenced  between  two  factions  of  the  Republican  party — 
one  headed  by  Gov.  W'armoth  and  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  a  negro, 
and  the  other  by  Lieut-Gov.  Dunn  and  U.  S.  Marshal  S.  B.  Pack- 
ard. ?^Iortimer  Carr,  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  house  during 
the  pre\ious  session,  was  reelected,  but  soon  resigned,  and  George 
W.  Carter  was  elected,  who  joined  the  Dunn-Packard  forces.  The 
expenses  of  this  legislature  amounted  to  $958,956.50,  or  $113.50  a 
day  for  each  member.  After  the  adjournment  the  governor  applied 
to  Judge  Dibble  of  the  8th  district  court,  whom  he  had  appointed 
the  year  before,  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  auditor  from  pay- 
ing outstanding  warrants  "for  mileage,  per  diem  and  contingent 
expenses,"  on  the  ground  that  fraudulent  warrants  had  been  issued. 
The  injunction  was  granted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  this  committee 
reported  "raised"  warrants  and  other  frauds  amounting  to  nearly 
$300,000.  Referring  to  the  inordinate  expenses  of  this  legislature 
in  his  message  to  the  succeeding  general  assembly,  the  governor 
said:  "A  careful  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  mileage  and  per  diem,   even  at   the  enormous  rate  of 
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20  cents  per  mile,  each  way,  slunvs  that  tlie  total  expenses  of  the 
annual  session,  and  the  legitimate  ci^mtingent  expenses  of  both 
houses  ought  not  to  exceed  SiS.OOO.  Then  what  has  become  of  the 
excess,  $833,956.50?  It  has  been  squandered  by  the  officers  of  the 
assembl}'  in  paying  extra  mileage  and  per  diem  of  members  for 
days'  services  ne\er  rendered ;  for  an  enormous  corps  of  useless 
clerks,  pages,  etc.:  for  publishing  the  journals  of  each  house  in 
15  obscure  newspapers,  some  of  which  have  never  existed,  while 
some  of  those  that  did  exist  never  did  the  work  they  were  em- 
ployed to  do,  although  e\er_\'  one  has  received  the  compensation 
for  it;  in  paying  committees  authorized  by  the  house  to  sit  during 
vacation,  and  to  travel  throughout  the  state  and  into  Texas,  and 
in  a  hundred  other  different  ways.  The  enrollment  committee 
of  the  house  had  over  So  clerks,  most  of  whom  were  under  pay 
during  the  whole  session  at  S8  per  day,  during  which  time  ijnly 
120  bills  were  passed,  which  did  not  require  more  than  8  or  10 
clerks  to  perform  the  whole  labor  of  enrollment." 

In  July,  1871,  S.  B.  Packard,  chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
central  committee,  issued  a  call  for  a  con\ention  to  meet  in  New 
Orleans  on  Aug.  9,  to  elect  a  new  state  committee.  Before  that 
date  it  became  apparent  that  the  Warmoth-Pinchback  faction  had 
obtained  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  on  the  8th,  the  day  before 
the  convention,  I'ackard  announced  that  the  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  room  in  the  custom  house,  the 
object  being  to  exclude  the  governor  and  his  followers.  The  cus- 
tom house  was  guarded  the  next  day  by  three  companies  of  U. 
S.  infantry,  with  two  Catling  guns.  When  the  governor  and  his 
supporters  arrived  they  were  denied  admission.  After  haranguing 
the  crowd  in  front  of  the  building,  Warmoth  suggested  that  the}- 
adjourn  to  Turner  hall  and  there  hold  a  convention,  and  108  dele- 
gates followed  the  governor,  leaving  but  60  to  hold  a  convention 
in  the  court  room.  Lieut.-Gov.  Dunn,  who  presided  at  the  custom 
house  convention,  died  on  Xov.  22,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
governor  called  the  senate  to  meet  in  extra  session,  "to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  death,  by  electing  a  president,  who,  under 
the  constitution,  would  be  ex-officio  lieutenant  governor,  and  for 
other  ])urposes."  The  choice  fell  upon  Pinchback,  who  was  a 
willing  ally  of  the  governor,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  \\'armoth 
faction  in  the  saddle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  legislatixc  session  of  1872  several  rep- 
resentatives belonging  to  the  W'armoth  faction  were  unseated 
through  the  influence  of  Speaker  Carter.  Several  other  members 
and  the  governor  were  arrested  by  Federal  officials,  on  the  charge 
of  interfering  with  the  organization  of  the  house,  and  taken  before 
the  U.  S.  marshal,  who  released  them  on  bail  of  $500  each.  War- 
moth  then  called  an  extra  session  of  the  general  assembly,  to 
meet  at  once.  The  two  houses  met  that  afternoon,  but  there  was 
no  quorum  in  the  senate,  and  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the 
members  of  tiiat  body  \vere  unlawfully  detained  on  board  the 
revenue  cutter  Wilderness.     In  the  house  56  member.s  assembled, 
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adopted  resoluticms  censurinc;-  Carter  and  Iiis  ■■conspiracy,"  unani- 
mously declared  the  speaker's  chair  vacant,  and  elected  O.  H. 
Brewster.  A  request  was  sent  to  the  governor  to  prevent  forcible 
seizure  of  the  assembly  halls  by  the  ■'Carterites,"  and  a  strong- 
guard  of  soldiers  and  police  was  accordingly  placed  at  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Carter  and  his  followers  then  met  in  a  hall  over  the 
Gem  saloon,  and  on  Jan.  6  two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
legal  house  of  representatives,  were  in  session.  Warmoth  obtained 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  Judge  Dibble,  commanding  Carter 
to  produce  in  court  certain  persons — members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly— but  the  writ  was  ignored,  as  was  also  a  proclamation  of 
the  governor,  ordering  all  members  of  the  assembly  to  return  to 
the  places  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  On  the  lOth  a  force  of 
police  took  possession  of  the  Gem  saloon,  and  the  Carter  legisla- 
ture moved  first  to  the  marshal's  office  in  the  custom  house 
and  later  to  the  Cosmopolitan  club.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Carter  on  the  20th.  announcing  his  intention  to  take  possession 
by  force  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  two  days  later  he  ap- 
peared before  the  building  with  a  large  body  of  men  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  Gen.  Emory,  acting  under  orders  from  Washington, 
prevented  a  conflict.  By  this  time  the  senators  who  had  Ijeen  de- 
tained on  the  ^\'ilderness  made  their  appearance  and  the  Warmoth 
legislature  thus  obtained  a  quorum.  The  Carterites  returned  to 
their  seats,  though  Brewster  remained  in  the  speaker's  chair,  and 
the  governor's  victorv  was  complete. 

Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  aft'air.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  matter  was  a  quarrel  between  Republican  factions,  in  which 
many  of  the  Federal  officials  were  prominent  actors,  some  on  one 
side  and  some  on  the  other.  The  Democratic  leaders  also  took  part 
sometimes  in  alliance  with  one  faction,  sometimes  with  the  other, 
according  to  their  interest.  A  minority  report  by  ]Mr.  Spear  and 
Mr.  Archer  stated  that  the  political  rascals  and  adventurers  in 
Louisiana  had  quarreled  among  themselves;  that  the  committee 
was  powerless  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  state:  and  that  they 
would  relieve  themselves  by  a  fair' and  honest  election.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  from  this  minority  report  show  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Louisiana  at  that  time: 

"A  series  of  infamous  laws  had  been  passed,  placing  imperial 
powers  in  the  governor's  hands,  which  he  had  used  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  enriching  himself  and  his  friends,  and  of  perpetuating  his 
control  of  the  state.  *  *  *  L'nder  the  law,  elections  were  a 
farce.  The  governor  appointed  the  registrars,  and  through  them 
returned  his  friends  to  the  legislature  and  defeated  his  enemies. 
In  several  cases  persons  held  seats  in  the  house  from  parishes  in 
whicii  they  had  never  resided  and  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
imknown.  In  one  case  a  friend  of  the  governor  was  elected  in  a 
private  room  in  a  New  Orleans  hotel,  at  midnigiit,  to  represent  a 
parish  100  miles  away.     *     *     *     In  1868  the  debts  and  liabilities 
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of  the  state  were  514.000,000.  and  in  1871,  three  years  later,  they 
^vere  $41,000,000.  Xo  bill  that  the  governor  favors  can  fail,  and 
none  that  he  opposes  can  pass.  *  *  *  The  world  has  rarely 
known  a  legislative  bod_\-  so  rank  with  ignorance  and  corruption. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  governor  ever  received  a  bribe 
for  approving  or  vetoing  a  bill,  and  he  states  with  emphasis  that 
he  has  never  been  corruptly  influenced  in  his  official  acti(3n.  He 
has  been  governor  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  §8,000,  and 
he  testified  that  he  made  far  more  than  SIOO.OOO  tlie  first  year,  and 
he  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $500,000  to  S1,000.0'00." 

The  political  campaign  of  1872  was  full  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment. A  reform  party  was  organized  early  in  the  year,  and  a 
con\-ention  "of  the  people  of  the  whole  state"'  was  called  to  meet 
in  Xew  Orleans  on  June  4.  The  Democratic  state  convention  met 
on  April  18,  but  adjourned  to  June  3,  without  making  any  nomina- 
tions. On  April  30  the  Packard  faction  of  the  Republicans  met 
in  convention,  adopted  resolutions  commending  the  president  and 
his  policy,  and  denounced  W'armoth  as  '"the  corrupt  chief  execu- 
tive, etc."  The  governor  and  some  500  others,  calling  themselves 
"Liberal  Republicans,"  issued  an  address  censuring  President 
Grant's  administration,  and  urging  the  people  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Cincinnati  convention.  This  caused  the  Pinchback  crowd  to 
desert  the  governor's  standard,  and  after  some  friction  a  fusion  was 
formed  with  Packard  and  the  following  ticket  nominated:  For 
governor,  William  Pitt  Kellogg:  lieutenant-governor,  C.  C.  Antoine ; 
secretary  of  state,  P.  G.  Deslondes :  auditor,  Charles  Clinton;  at- 
torney-general, A.  P.  Field :  superintendent  of  education,  W.  G. 
Brown;  congressman  at  large,  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback.  On  this  ticket 
Antoine,  Deslondes,  Brown  and  Pinchback  were  negroes.  In 
August  the  Democrats,  Reformers,  and  Liberal  Republicans  formed 
a  fusion,  and  agreed  on  the  following  nominations:  For  governor, 
John  McEncry :  lieutenant-governor.  Davidson  B.  Penn :  auditor, 
James  Graham:  secretary  of  state.  Samuel  Armistead :  attorney- 
general,  Horatio  X.  Ogden :  superintendent  of  education,  R.  ?iL 
Lusher. 

At  the  election  on  Xov.  4.  the  Greeley  and  Brown  electors  re- 
•ceived  66,467  votes,  and  the  Grant  and  Wilson  ticket,  59,975.  A 
Republican  returning  board  certified  that  the  Grant  electors  re- 
ceived 71,634  and  the  Greeley  electors  57,029.  The  same  board 
declared  Kellogg  elected  by  a  majority  of  18.861.  though  the  returns 
showed  the  election  of  the  entire  ^IcEnery  ticket  by  majorities 
ranging  from  6,000  to  7,000.  fSce  Returning  Boards!)  The  dis- 
pute over  the  counting  of  the  ^■ote  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Gov. 
Warmoth  "for  higli  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  and  pending  his 
trial  he  was  suspended  from  office.  Pinchback,  though  not  the 
legal  lieutenant-governor,  assumed  the  duties  of  governor,  not- 
withstanding an  order  from  Judge  Elmore  of  the  8th  district  court 
forbidding  him  to  do  so.  .\  committee  of  45  citizens  went  to 
Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  president,  but  they  were 
coldlv  received,  and  informed  that  he  had  alreadv  decided  to  recog- 
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nize  the  Pinchback  government.  Warmoth  still  claimed  to  be 
governor,  as  his  term  did  not  expire  until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
Jan.,  1873.  He  denied  the  legality  of  the  legislature  that  suspended 
him,  and  refused  to  appear  before  the  court  to  answer  the  impeach- 
ment charges.  Thus  matters  continued  until  Jan.  14,  1873,  when 
Kellogg  was  inaugurated. 

Warner,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  central  part  of  Washington  parish, 
is  situated  on  a  confluent  of  the  Bogue  Chitto.  5  miles  southeast 
of  Franklinton.  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad  town. 

.Warner,  Beverly  Ellison,  author  and  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Oct.  14,  1855,  a  son  of  James 
and  Anna  (Carscallen)  Warner.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton 
and  Trinity  colleges  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  school,  and  in  1879 
was  ordained  to  the  clergy.  In  1886  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Trinity  college,  and  in  1896  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
the  University  of  the  South.  In  1893  he  became  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  as  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  study  of  history  as  shown 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  which  were  afterward  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "English  History  in  Shakespeare's 
Plays."  Mr.  Warner  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  of  sermons  en- 
titled "The  Facts  and  the  Faith."  and  a  novel  named  "Troubled 
Waters.  A  Problem  of  Today,"  dealing  with  the  labor  question. 
He  has  lectured  for  university  extension,  has  written  on  economic 
and  literary  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  board  of  administrators  of 
Tulane  university.  He  was  prominent  in  1905  in  the  successful 
fight  made  in  New  Orleans  against  yellow  fever,  and  has  been 
a  very  useful  citizen  of  the  city. 

Wamerton,  a  post-station  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington 
parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  and 
the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  railroads,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Franklinton.  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  lumber- 
ing and  fruit  raising  district. 

Wasey,  a  post-station  in  the  western  part  of  Calcasieu  parish,  is 
on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R..  about  20  miles  northwest  of 
Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat,  and  is  the  shipping  point  and  supply- 
town  for  a  lumber  district. 

Washington,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  St.  Landry  parish,  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  on  March  31.  1835. 
It  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  parish,  on  the  Cortableau 
bayou,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  6  miles  north  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  cotton 
and  cottonseed  oil  industries,  a  hank,  an  international  money  order 
postofifice,  telegraph  and  express  ofTices,  good  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  is  the  sliipping  and  commercial  town  for  a  consider- 
able district  of  fine  farming  land,  many  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
being  exported  from  Washington  each  vear.  The  population  in 
1900'  was  1.1<I7. 

Washington  Monument. — This  monument,  located  at  \Vashing- 
ton,  D.  C.  was  erected  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  the 
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hero  of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  idea  of  erecting  such  a  monument  originated  with  the  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  association.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  1848,  and  the  work  was  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  Robert  Mills  having  charge  of  the  actual  construction, 
until  1877,  when  it  stopped.  The  unfinished  monument  was  then 
transferred  to  the  national  government,  which  completed  the  struc- 
ture in  1884,  the  work  being  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.-Col. 
T.  L.  Casey,  of  the  U.  S.  engineers.  The  monument  is  one  of  the 
tallest  in  the  world,  the  total  height  being  555  feet,  5  inches.  It  is 
built  of  [Maryland  marble,  is  70  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  the 
foundation  co\-ers  more  than  16,000  square  feet.  The  monument 
association  expended  about  .<300,000  during  the  time  it  had  control, 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal  government  was  $1,187,710.31. 
Shortly  after  the  corner-stone  was  laid  the  association  invited  the 
several  states  to  contribute  each  a  stone,  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, to  be  placed  in  the  monument  in  such  positions  that  the  in- 
scriptions could  be  easily  read  by  visitors.  On  March  21,  1850, 
the  Louisiana  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  this 
purpose,  and  autliorized  the  governor  to  procure  and  have  trans- 
mitted to  Washington  a  block  of  stone — the  product  of  Louisiana 
— with  the  inscription:  "The  State  of  Louisiana,  ever  faithful  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.''  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
carried  out,  and  this  was  Louisiana's  offering  to  the  olselisk  that 
comniemorates  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  "Father  of  his  Countr_\-." 
Washington  Parish  was  established  in  1819,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Jacques  \'illere,  when  the  large  parish  of  St.  Tam- 
many w^s  divided  and  the  northern  half  erected  as  Washington. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  George  Washington ;  is  one  of  the 
"Florida  parishes"  ;  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  state,  and  as  first  laid  out  embraced  within 
its  limits  a  part  of  Tangipahoa  parish.  As  now  constituted  it  has 
an  area  of  668  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
bj-  the  State  of  Mississippi;  on  the  south  by  St.  Tammany  parish, 
and  on  the  west  by  Tangipahoa  parish,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Tchefuncte  river.  Settlements  were  made  in  the  parish 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century,  while  this  section 
was  still  ruled  by  Spain.  The  greater  part  of  the  settlers  took  up 
their  land  as  '"head  right"  claims,  on  "land  script"  issued  by  the 
Spanish  government.  Some  of  the  first  families  that  located  in 
this  manner  were  Abncr,  Thomas  and  Ilenjamin  Beckham,  who 
came  in  1807:  William  Brumfield  came  2  years  later,  and  in  1810 
was  followed  by  Ezekiel  lirumfield.  Amos.  Benjamin  and  John 
Richardson  also  came  in  1809-10;  Jonathan  McGehee  and  John 
Simmons  took  up  land  under  the  new  government  in  1812.  After 
the  West  Baton  Rouge  revolution  more  Americans  began  to  im- 
migrate to  this  section  from  the  older  and  more  thickly  populated 
states  north  and  east,  being  attracted  by  the  mild  climate  and 
valuable  pine  lands.  A  few  of  these  families  were  the  Blacks. 
Blackwclls.    EUises.    Erwins.    Gormans,    Lawrences,   Jameses,    SIo- 
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cams,  and  Warners.  When  the  new  parish  was  organized  in  1819, 
John  Ueckham  gave  30  aeres  of  land  where  the  town  of  iranklin- 
ton  now  stands  for  the  parish  seat  and  courthouse.  In  1821  tiie 
police  jury  orilered  the  sale  of  all  the  lots  that  had  been  platted, 
except  the  center  square,  which  was  reserved  for  the  courthouse, 
and  the  building  erected  then  was  used  until  1858,  when  a  second 
was  built,  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an  elegant  brick 
structure,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  fittings  and  impro\e- 
ments.  Washington  parish  is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  long 
leaf  pine  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  de\-eloping 
rapidly,  as  the  population  increased  one-third  in  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900.  Of  its  manufactured  products,  lumber  alone  amounts 
to  more  than  SI, 000.000  a  year,  and  the  agricultural  products  are 
steadily  increasing.  Little  of  the  extensive  pine  areas  have  been 
cut  as  yet,  hence  lumbering  will  be  one  of  the  important  industries 
for  years  to  come.  Large  sums  have  been  invested  by  the  ditl'erent 
lumber  companies  in  sawmills  and  railroads,  and  the  ease  with 
which  lumber  can  be  exported  has  made  these  investments  profit- 
able. The  formation  of  the  parish  is  pine  hills,  pine  flats,  and  some 
alluvial  land  along  the  eastern  border.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pearl 
river  on  the  east,  the  Tchefuncte  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Bogue 
Chitto  and  many  small  creeks  through  the  central  portion.  Wash- 
ington parish  has  an  altitude  of  between  100  and  200  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  makes  the  climate  dry,  and  with  its  numerous 
springs,  artesian  wells  and  sandy  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  the  famous  "Ozone  Belt."  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
underlaid  with  clay,  which  responds  quickly  to  fertilizers,  and  as 
it  is  rolling  and  hilly  in  parts,  the  drainage  is  excellent.  Cotton 
is  the  largest  agricultural  product,  but  almost  anything  will  grow, 
and  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  raised.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples, 
quinces  and  pomegranates  and  the  smaller  varieties  of  fruits  have 
proved  perfectly  adapted  to  this  locality.  As  the  timber  is  cleared 
off  stock  raising  and  dairying  are  increasing  and  promise  to  be 
important  influstries.  In  the  north,  along  the  line  of  the  Kent- 
wood  &  Eastern  R.  R.,  truck  farms  are  springing  up.  where  early 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  strawberries,  etc..  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
and  other  northern  markets.  L'p  to  1906,  Washington  parish  had 
no  railroad  except  the  Kcntwood  &  Eastern,  which  crosses  the 
western  boundary  at  Jones  and  runs  east  and  southeast  to  Pope- 
ville,  and  for  many  years  the  farmers  had  to  take  all  their  produce 
to  stations,  often  many  miles  away,  by  team.  In  1906  the  Xew 
Orleans  &  Great  Northern  R.  R.  was  built  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  parish,  and  a  branch  of  the  same  runs  through  the 
southern  and  central  portions  through  Franklinton  to  Tylertown. 
in  Mississippi,  so  that  now  nearly  every  portion  of  the  parish  is 
vvitliin  casv  reach  of  some  railroad  station.  There  are  no  large 
towns  in  the  parish.  Franklinton.  the  parish  seat,  being  the  most 
important.     Other  growing  towns  and  villages  are  Angle.  Babing- 
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ton,  Brockdale,  Dogalusa.  Ghulis,  McDougall,  Mount  Herman, 
Ophelia,  i'asman.  Richardson.  Sheridan,  Sunny  Hill,  V'arnardo. 
Warnerton  and  Zona.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
U.  S.  census  for  UKX):  number  of  farms  in  the  parish.  1.442; 
acreage,  224,540;  acres  improved,  48.775;  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements exclusive  of  buildings.  $570,550;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, ?302,600;  value  of  live  stock,  ?328,768 ;  total  value  of  all 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock.  S579.555 ;  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  11  \  capital  invested,  ^69,729 ;  wages  paid,  S14. 323  ; 
cost  of  materials  used.  S16.3S8;  total  value  of  products.  '^iQiJll. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  6.846  whites. 
2,776  colored,  a  total  of  9.622.  an  increase  of  2.928  during  the 
preceding  decade.  The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  over 
11,000. 

Water  Proof,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  of 
Tensas  parish,  was  incorporated  b}-  an  act  of  the  state  legislature 
on  March  14.  1859.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  10  miles  southwest  of  St.  Joseph,  the  parish  seat,  and 
is  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R. 
It  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express 
offices,  and  is  the  trading  and  shipping  puint  for  a  large  area.  The 
population  in  1900  was  298. 

Water  Valley  (R.  R.  name  Naples),  a  post-village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Avoyelles  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Louisiana 
Railway  &  Navigation  company,  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Marks- 
ville,  the  parish  seat. 

Watkins,  John  Thomas,  representative  in  Congress  from  the  4th 
district  of  Louisiana,  is  a  natixe  of  the  Pelican  State,  having  been 
born  at  Minden.  Webster  parish.  La.,  Jan.  15,  1854.  His  elementary 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
after  which  he  entered  Cumberland  university  at  Lebanon.  Tenn.. 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years,  but  was  prevented 
from  graduating  by  a  serious  illness,  which  came  to  him  only  six 
weeks  before  the  time  he  would  have  received  his  degree.  Although 
he  failed  to  receive  the  coveted  diploma,  the  faculty  of  the  institu- 
tion gave  him  a  certificate  for  faithful  attendance  and  proficiency 
in  his  studies,  and  he  was  elected  valedictorian  of  his  society.  L'pon 
recovering  his  health  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  and  in  July. 
1878,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  won  a  reputation  as 
an  able  and  conscientious  attorney;  was  elected  district  judge  in 
1892;  was  reelected  in  1896  and  again  in  1900;  was  elected  to  the 
59th  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1904.  and  has  been  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  Congress  up  to  1908. 

Watson,  a  post-village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Livingston 
parish,  is  about  18  miles  northwest  of  Springville.  the  parish  scat. 
and  5  miles  north  of  Denham  Springs,  which  is  the  most  con\-enient 
railroad  station.  It  is  a  trading  center  for  an  agricultural  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  32. 

Waverly,  a  post-town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Madison  ]iar- 
ish,   is  a   station   on   the   Vicksburg,   Shrevcport    &    Pacific    R.    R.. 
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about  13  miles  west  of  Tallulah,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  the  shipping 
and  supply  town  for  tliat  section  of  the  parish,  has  a  money  order 
postoftice  and  express  office,  and  in  1900  reported  a  jjopulation  of  50. 

Waxia,  a  i)ostoffice  in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Landry  parish,  is 
about  5  miles  south  of  Palmetto,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and 
12  miles  northeast  of  Opelousas,  the  parish  seat. 

Wayside,  a  post-station  in  the  northeast  corner  of  W'est  Feliciana 
parish,  is  5  miles  west  of  Norwood,  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and 
about  13  miles  northeast  of  St.  Francisville,  the  parish  seat. 

Webster  Parish,  established  in  1871  while  Henry  Clay  Warmoth 
was  governor,  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
created  from  the  three  older  parishes  of  Bossier,  Claiborne  and 
Bienville ;  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arkansas :  on  the  east  by  Claiborne 
and  Bienville  parishes;  on  the  south  by  Bienville  parish,  and  on 
the  west  by  Bossier  parish.  The  first  settlements  in  Webster 
parish  were  made  before  Louisiana  became  a  state.  Isaac  Alden, 
who  settled  8  miles  east  of  Minden  in  1811,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  land.  Richard  Fields,  a  half-breed,  located  near  Ger- 
mantown  about  the  same  time,  and  these  two  men  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness  up  to 
the  spring  of  1818,  when  the  Murrells,  Wards,  and  several  other 
families  arrived.  They  first  took  up  land  along  the  water  courses. 
but  on  account  of  high  water  were  forced  to  remove  to  higher 
ground.  Small  settlements  were  made  during  the  winter  of 
1818-19,  at  Small  Creek  by  the  Allen  family,  and  Dan  Moore  and 
William  Gryder  located  in  the  same  vicinity  soon  after.  This 
locality  became  known  as  the  "x\llen  Settlement."  and  a  postoffice 
was  established  there  as  early  as  1827,  with  John  Murrell  as  post- 
master. Jesse  Sikes  settled  at  Sikes  Ferry  in  1816  and  built  a 
substantial  house  there  in  1820.  A  gunsmith  named  Deck  took  up 
land  near  Minden  in  1822  and  was  followed  by  Adam  L.  Stewart, 
but  the  town  site  remained  practically  wilderness  until  1837,  when 
Charles  H.  V'eeder,  of  Schenectady.  X.  Y.,  opened  a  store  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  white  child  born  north  of  Campti  was  Isaac 
Rlurrell,  and  the  first  school  in  this  section  was  taught  by  James 
A.  Conley.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  a  large  crop  of  cotton  was 
raised  in  the  parish.  In  that  year  J.  McCrady  raised  and  gathered 
one  of  the  largest  cotton  crops  raised  up  to  that  date  on  his 
plantation  at  Flat  Lick.  He  had  a  store  there  and  the  same  year 
he  built  a  gin-house  and  cotton  press.  Russell  Jones  built  the 
second  and  John  Murrell  the  third.  Thus  the  great  cotton  industry 
of  the  parish  was  started.  When  Webster  parish  was  established. 
Feb.  27 .  1871,  Minden  was  chosen  as  the  pari.sh  seat,  and  the  parish 
court  was  organized  there  .\pril  4.  1871.  and  presided  over  bv  S.  G. 
McKenzic:  the  first  district  court  was  held  Xov.  6,  1871.  by  Judge 
L.  B.  Watkins.  The  first  police  jury  was  organized  in  1871  at 
the  town  hall,  which  was  subsequently  burned.  D.  B.  Doyle  and 
Dr.  G.  L.  Wise  were  members  of  this  jury,  and  John  Warren,  clerk. 
All  the  records  of  the  early  period  have  disappeared  and  the  earliest 
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record  preserved  is  dated  Jan.  12,  1874.  The  Mitiden  Iris,  published 
.at  Miudcn  in  1848,  was  the  first  newspaper  issnetl  in  what  is  now- 
known  as  Webster  parish.  The  ne.xt  was  the  Alinden  Herald,  issued 
in  Jan.,  1855,  and  edited  by  Jasper  BIackl)urn.  The  principal  water 
courses  are  the  Dorcheat,  Indian  and  L'.odcau  bayous.  Crow's  and 
Honey  creeks.  Part  of  Lake  Bistineau  lies  within  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  parish.  Webster  has  an  area  of  615  square  miles, 
mostly  "good  upland"'  and  alluvial  land  along  the  bayou  bottoms. 
Between  the  bayous  a  level  tract  extends  north  from  Lake  Bistineau 
to  the  Arkansas  line.  The  soil  is  light  on  the  uplands,  but  produces 
good  crops  with  reasonable  fertilization,  while  the  alluvial  land  is 
exceedingly  productive.  Cotton  is  the  great  export  crop,  l:)ut  corn, 
hay,  oats,  sorghum,  sugar-cane,  potatoes  and  tobacco  are  all  grown. 
Peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  quinces,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  Shreveport  market.  The  live 
stock  industry  is  important,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  all  being  raised 
in  large  numbers  by  the  farmers.  A  large  part  of  the  parish  is 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  such  as  oak.  hickory,  gum,  beech, 
holly,  elm,  poplar,  walnut  and  maple.  Salt  deposits  exist  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  parish  near  Lake  Bistineau,  and  beds  of 
potter's  clay,  fire-clay,  lignite  and  marl  exist,  which  will  become 
valuable  when  opened  up  and  developed.  Minden.  the  parish  scat, 
is  the  most  important  town.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Cotton 
"Valley,  Dorcheat,  Doyline,  Dubberly,  Heflin,  Hortman,  Lanesville, 
Leton,  Ogilvie,  Sarepta,  Shongaloo.  Springhill  and  Yellow  Pine. 
The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.  traverses  the  entire  parish  from 
north  to  south,  connecting  with  the  Shreveport  &  Northeastern  at 
Minden,  and  with  the  \"icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  at  Sibley 
Station,  tlie  northern  terminus  of  the  Sibley.  Lake  Bistineau  & 
Southern.  All  the  products  of  the  parish  are  thus  brought  in  close 
touch  with  the  markets.  The  following  statistics  concerning  the 
parish  are  taken  from  the  L'.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms, 
2-,136;  acreage,  221,210;  acres  improved,  93,829:  value  of  land  and 
improvements  exclusive  of  buildings,  $641,940;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, $294,860:  value  of  live  stock.  $318,650;  total  value  of  all 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $663,749;  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  31  :  capital  invested,  $263,912;  wages  paid.  S64,46'': 
cost  of  materials  used,  $304,156;  total  value  of  products,  S434.613. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  was  6.863  whites,  8.262  colored. 
a  total  of  15.125.  an  increase  of  2,659  over  the  year  1890.  Tiie 
estimated  population  for  1908  was  16.700. 

Weeks,  a  pnst-hamlct  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Iberia  parish. 
the  terminus  of  a  Ijranch  of  the  .Southern  Pacific  R.  R..  that  con- 
nects witli  tlie  main  line  at  Baldwin. 

Weil,  a  post-town  in  the  nortliern  part  of  Rapides  parish,  is 
situated  on  Bayou  Boeuf.  about  5  miles  northwest  of  .Alexandria, 
the  parish  seat,  and  3  miles  south  of  Rapides,  the  nearest  railroad 
Station.     It  liad  a  population  of  70  in  1^00. 

Weiss,  a  post-hamlet  of  Livingston  parish,  is  situated  near  the 
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northern  boundary.  3  miles  cast  of  the  Amite  river  and  7  miles 
east  of  I'ride,  the  nearest  railroatl  station. 

Welchton  (K.  R.  name  Latanier),  a  village  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Rapides  parish,  is  a  station  t^m  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  & 
Navigation  company,  lU  miles  southeast  of  Ale.xandria.  the  parish 
scat.  It  has  a  money  order  postofificc,  telegraph  and  ex[)ress  offices, 
and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  large  area  of  the  rich 
Red  river  valley  farming  lands.    The  population  in  1900  was  02. 

Welcome,  a  money  order  post-town  in  the  northwest  ^rn  part  of 
St.  James  parish,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  5  miles  abox'e  Convent,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  a  landing 
point  on  the  river  from  which  sugar  and  otiier  farm  produce  are 
shiiJi^ed  by  water  to  New  Orleans.  Winchester  is  the  railroad 
station.     The  population  d  Welcome  in   1900  was  640. 

Wells,  James  Madison,  governor  of  Louisiana  1865-67.  was  a 
native  of  that  state,  thougli  he  was  reared  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  at  Washington.  D.  C.  Upon  reaching  his  majority  he 
returned  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  planter.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  his  parish,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  \vith  Michael  Hahn.  When  Gov.  Hahn 
resigned  on  March  4.  1863.  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  governor, 
and  the  following  Xovember  was  elected  for  a  full  term.  He  was 
removed  from  office  in  June,  1867.  by  Gen.  Sheridan,  but  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans  by  President  Grant, 
and  also  held  this  office  under  President  Flayes,  having  been  chair- 
man of  the  returning  board  in  1876.  which  counted  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

Wells'  Administration. — J.  Madison  Wells  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  governor  on  March  4.  1865.  Upon  being  installed  he  made 
a  short  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Gen.  Hurlbut,  commander  of 
the  Federal  forces  in  the  DejSartment  of  the  Gulf,  who  thus  de- 
scribed the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  portion  of  the  state  under 
military  control:  "Plantations  which  used  to  bloom  through  your 
entire  land,  until  the  coast  of  Louisiana  was  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  are  now  dismantled  and  broken  down. 
Trade,  commerce,  everything,  crippled.  *  *  *  W^itli  all  these 
things,  this  newly  organized  State  of  Louisiana  has  to  confront 
difficulties  such  as  never  beset  an}'  community  of  men  before. 
You  have  to  create  almost  out  of  nothing.  Yott  have  to  make 
revenues  where  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  is  reduced  almost 
two-thirds.  You  have  to  hold  the  ajjpliances  and  surroundings  of 
government,  and  maintain  them.  All  this  you  have  to  do  out  of 
a  circumscribed  territory  and  a  broken-down  country.  Hence 
there  is  eminent  practical  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  address  you  have  just  heard  (Gov.  Wells'  speech),  that  the 
most  rigid  and  self-denying  economy  should  be  exercised  in  all 
tliesc  relations  which  you  hold  to  your  fellow  citizens." 

Soon  after  Gov.  \\'ells  came  into  office  the  war  closed  and  large 
numbers  of  paroled  Confederate  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes. 
Many  of  these  were  restored  to  citizenship  by  taking  the  oath  of 
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amnesty  laid  down  by  tlie  president  of  the  United  States.  This 
added  largely  to  tlie  voting  population  of  the  state,  and  on  May 
3  thq  governor  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  old  books  (if 
the  register  of  voters  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  be  cl(i-.e(l 
from  that  date,  and  "all  certificates  issued  by  virtue  of  such  reconU 
to  persons,  conferring  on  them  the  right  to  vote,  to  be  null,  void 
and  of  no  effect  from  and  after  the  present  date."  The  proc- 
lamation also  authorized  the  register  of  voters  "in  and  for  the  citv 
of  New  Orleans,  to  open  a  new  set  of  books,  to  commence  on  the 
1st  day  of  June."  The  registration  annulled  by  this  proclamation 
had  been  made  under  an  order  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  the  governor's 
order  led  to  som.e  conflict  between  Banks  and  Wells.  Alany  of 
the  voters  registered  were  negroes,  and  the  governor  in  his  proc- 
lamation asserted  that  "nearly  5,000  persons  are  registered  as 
voters  who  did  not  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  law." 

President  Andrew  Johnson  recognized  the  civil  eovernment  of 
Louisiana  as  reorganized,  and  on  May  29  issued  a  proclamation 
of  amnesty  to  supplement  the  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln 
issued  on  Dec.  8,  1S63,  and  ]\Iarch  26,  1864.     The  oath  prescribed 

in  Johnson's  proclamation  was  as  follows:     "L , 

do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm),  in  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that 
I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect  and  defend  the  consti- 
tution of  the  L'nited  States  and  the  Union  of  states  thereunder, 
and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  supp(5rt  all 
laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emanci])ation  of  slaves.  So  help 
me  God." 

On  June  2  Gov.  Henry  W.  Allen  (q.  v.),  whose  seat  of  go\-ern- 
ment  had  been  at  Shreveport  after  the  Federal  occupation,  issued 
from  that  place  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  state  declaring 
his  administration  at  an  end.  On  the  10th  Gov.  Wells  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Tammany,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Helena,  Livingston,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Pointe  Coui)ee, 
St.  Martin,  Concordia,  Madison,  Carroll.  Franklin,  St.  IMary,  East 
'Feliciana,  West  Feliciana,  Tensas,  Vermilion,  St.  Landry,  La- 
fayette, Calcasieu,  Avoyelles,  Natchitoches,  Sabine,  Caddo,  Oua- 
chita, De  Soto,  Rapides,  Morehouse,  Union,  Jackson,  Caldwell, 
Catahoula,  Claiborne,  Bossier,  Bienville  and  Winn,  congratulating 
them  on  "being  restored  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  our 
country,  the  symbol  of  law,  order  and  freedom,  and  which  now 
waves  in  majestic  power  over  an  undivided  nation."  In  this  proc- 
lamation, or  address,  the  governor  adopted  a  pacific  tone  and  gave 
to  the  people  of  the  above  named  parishes  much  good  and  whole- 
some advice.  "It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  he,  "to  rake  up  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  by  inquiring  who  has  erred  and  who  has  not  erred 
in  the  fearful  struggle  the  nation  has  just  passed  through.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and  howe\'er  bitter 
may  have  been  the  feelings  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  some,  it  is 
better  that  all  such  matters  be  buried  out  of  sight  forever.  It  is 
not  the  past,  but  the  present  and   future,   we  have  to  deal   with. 
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*  *  *  You  must  t;o  to  work  to  orjii^aiiizc  civil  j^overnmcnt  in 
your  respective  parishes.  Slierilis.  recorders,  clerks  of  courts  and 
police  jurors  will  have  to  be  appointed  provisionally,  until  elec- 
tions can  be  held  to  till  these  offices  as  provided  by  law.  You 
must  confer  among  yourselves,  and  select  men  of  integ-rity  and 
capacity  to  fill  these  positions.  *  *  *  Important  elections  will 
be  held  this  fall.  Members  of  Congress  and  a  legislature  will  have 
to  be  elected ;  and  if  each  parish  is  provided  with  proper  officers 
to  open  the  polls,  an  election  for  governor  and  other  state  officers, 
according  to  the  new  constitution,  will  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  *  *  *  Jn  conclusion,  I  assure  you  that  no  one  is  more 
anxious  to  have  the  whole  state  represented  in  all  general  elec- 
tions, and  particularly  for  the  office  of  governor,  than  "myself." 

By  Sept.  21  the  establishment  of  civil  government  had  progressed 
so  satisfactorily  that  Gov.  Wells  felt  justified  in  issuing  a  procla- 
mation ordering  a  general  election  in  every  parish  of  the  state  on 
Nov.  6.  The  proclamation  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  voter's, 
foremost  among  which  was  that  they  should  take  the  oath  as 
prescribed  by  President  Johnson  in  his  proclamation  of  May  29. 
On  Oct.  2  a  Democratic  convention  met  in  Xew  Orleans  to  nom- 
inate a  state  ticket.  Ex-Gov.  Wicklift'e  was  chosen  chairman,  and 
upon  taking  his  seat  referred  to  the  motto  "Welcome  all"  upon  the 
wall,  by  counseling  the  delegates  to  "forget  all  differences,  all  past 
animosities,  and  assemble  once  more  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Gov.  Wells  was  unanimously  nominated  for  reelec- 
tion and  the  convention  adopted  a  long  series  of  resolutions  which 
breathed  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States ;  approved  the 
plan  of  President  Johnson  for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments in  the  South ;  urged  the  president  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty  to  the  ex-Confederates:  and  recommended  a  convention 
to  frame  a  new  constitution.  On  the  9th  an  organization  known 
as  the  "National  Conservative  Union"  held  a  convention  and  en- 
dorsed the  nomination  of  Gov.  Wells.  About  the  same  time  some 
friends  of  cx-Gov.  Allen  published  the  following:  "For  Governor 
— The  Friends  of  ex-Gov.  Henry  \\'atkins  Allen,  anticipating  his 
immediate  return  home  (he  was  then  in  Mexico),  hereby  announce 
him  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  the 
ensuing  November  election."  Gov.  Wells  received  22.312  votes, 
and  ex-Gov.  Allen.  5,497.  Albert  Voorhies  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  and   the   legislature    was   almost   entirely   Democratic. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  governor,  the  legislature  met  in  extra 
session  on  Nov.  23.  In  his  message  the  governor  confined  his 
attention  chiefly  to  local  matters  that  reciuired  legislation.  Michael 
Hahn  and  R.  King  Cutler,  who  had  been  elected  U.  S.  senators  at 
the  preceding  session,  had  not  been  admitted  to  seats,  and  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature  Henry  Boyce  and  Randell  Hunt  were 
elected  senators  in  their  stead.  On  Dec.  22  the  extra  session  ad- 
journed, and  the  regular  session  began  on  Jan.  22,  1866.  On  the 
25th  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  appoint  a  joint  committee 
of  the  house  and  senate   to  report  any  necessary  changes   in   the 


constitution  of  18(>t-.  A  lively  debate  ensued,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  an  election 
of  municipal  officers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  March  12 — a 
date  earlier  than  that  fixed  by  the  charter — but  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor,  who  urged  that  "the  necessity  of  anticipating  the 
fixed  time  for  the  election  is  not  apparent,"  and  asked  for  proper 
guaranties  tliat  it  would  be  within  his  power  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed  before  holding  a  municipal  election.  Concern- 
ing this  bill,  which  was  passed  over  the  governor's  veto,  Appleton's 
Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1866  says:  "This  developed  still  more 
clearly  the  division  of  sentiment  in  the  legislature,  one  part  repre- 
senting the  disenfranchised  portion  of  the  people  seeking  to  recover 
their  lost  rights :  and  the  other  representing  the  enfranchised 
minority,  who  refused  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  transfer 
the  control  to  those  late  in  arms."  The  veto  of  this  bill  and  some 
other  actions  on  the  part  of  the  governor  caused  him  to  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature requested  Lieut. -Gov.  \'oorhies  to  take  action  in  all  mat- 
ters where  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  concerned. 

After  considerable  discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of  call- 
ing a  constitutional  convention,  the  legislature  sent  Duncan  S. 
Cage  and  James  B.  Eustis  as  commissioners  to  Washington  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  president.  In  the  meantime  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared, naming  the  first  Monday  in  i\Iay  as  the  date  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  such  a  convention,  and  it  had  passed  to  the 
third  reading  when  telegrams  from  the  commissioners  advised  no 
further  action  along  that  line,  as  it  would  "seriously  embarrass 
the  president's  reconstruction  policy."  About  this  time  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  reassemble  the  convention  of  1864,  Promi- 
nent attorneys  declared  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  illegal, 
and  a  number  of  old  delegates  declined  to  take  part  in  any  further 
deliberations  of  that  convention.  This  left  the  convention  without 
a  quorum  and  on  July  27,  over  the  protests  of  Lieut. -Gov.  \'oorhies 
and  the  other  state  officers.  Gov.  \\'ells  issued  a  proclamation  for 
an  election  of  delegates  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Feeling  was  aroused 
and  the  afifair  culminated  in  bloodshed.     (See  Riot  of  1866.) 

On  Dec.  28,  1866,  a  new  session  of  the  legislature  was  convened. 
In  his  message  the  governor  urged  the  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  but  almost  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  message  a  joint  resolution,  refusing  to 
ratify  the  amenclment,  was  introduced  in  the  senate,  and  it  passed 
both  branches  of  the  asseml^ly  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Both 
houses  also  adopted  joint  resolutions  protesting  against  the  en- 
forcement of  the  reconstruction  laws  recently  passed  by  Congress. 
but  the  resolutions  were  vetoed  by  Gov.  Wells,  who  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  acts  of  Congress  already  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  and  that  all  elections  in  the  state  must  be  held  in  con- 
formity therewith,  l^'ortier  says:  "Gov.  \\'clls  had  become  so  dis- 
tasteful to  a  majiirity  of  the  white  iK'oplc  of  the  state  that  memo- 
rials   were    read    in    the    house    praxing    for    his    iniiieachment    on 
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charges  of  havings  been  a  defaulter  as  state  tax  collector  in  1840, 
and   havins^   assumed   unwarranted   authority." 

The  ley;islature  at  this  session  appropriated  $4,000,000  to  be 
raised  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  for  repairing  the  levees  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  governor  disapproved  of  the 
board  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  and  named  a  new  set 
of  commissioners,  directing  them  to  take  possession  of  the  records 
and  funds  on  May  1,  1867.  A  conHict  resulted  and  Gen.  Sheridan 
abolished  both  boards  and  appointed  a  new  one.  Wells  appealed 
to  President  Johnson  for  a  revocation  of  Sheridan's  order,  and  the 
secretary  of  war  ordered  a  suspension  of  proceedings  until  Sheri- 
dan could  be  heard.  In  his  report  the  latter  said:  "After  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  of  the  state  appointed 
a  board  of  his  own,  in  violation  of  this  act,  and  made  the  acknowl- 
edgement to  me  in  person  that  his  object  was  to  disburse  the 
money  in  the  interest  of  his  own  party  b}-  securing  for  it  the 
vote  of  the  employes  at  the  time  of  election.  The  board  con- 
tinued in  office  by  the  legislature  refused  to  turn  over  to  the  gov- 
ernor's board,  and  each  side  appealed  to  me  to  sustain  it,  which  I 
would  not  do.  *  *  *  i  gay  now  unequivocally  that  Gov.  Wells 
is  a  political  trickster  and  a  dishonest  man.  *  *  *  j  have  seen 
him  again,  during  the  July  riot  of  1866,  skulk  away  where  I  could 
not  find  him  to  give  him  a  guard,  instead  of  coming  out  as  a  manly 
representative  of  the  state  and  joining  those  who  were  preserving 
the  peace.  I  have  watched  him  since,  and  his  conduct  has  been 
as  sinuous  as  the  mark  left  in  the  dust  by  the  movements  of  a 
snake." 

On  the  same  da\-  that  this  report  was  made  to  the  secretary  of 
war  (June  3,  bS67)  Gen.  Sheridan  issued  the  following  order: 
"His  Excellency,  the  governor  of  Louisiana.  J.  Madison  Wells,  hav- 
ing made  himself  an  impediment  to  the  faitliful  execution  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  2.  1867,  by  directly  and  indirectly  imjjeding 
the  general  in  command  in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law,  is 
hereby  removed  from  the  office  of  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Durant  appointed  thereto."  Gov.  \Vells  at  first  refused 
to  give  up  the  office,  but  when  threatened  with  forcible  ejection 
he  decided  that  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  yielded 
as  gracefully  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Durant  declined  the  appointment  and  Gen.  Sheridan  then  appointed 
P>.  F.  Flanders,  who  accepted. 

Welsh,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Cal- 
casieu parish,  situated  on  Payou  Lacassine  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific R.  R.,  about  25  miles  east  of  Lake  Charles,  the  parish  seat,  in 
the  rice  district,  has  a  bank,  a  mon&y  order  postoffice,  telegraph 
and  express  offices,  and  is  the  shipping  town  for  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  parish.  The  popidatioft  in  I'^OO  was  320,  Ijut  since  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  the 
census  of  1**10  will  show  a  much  larger  number  of  inhabitants. 

West   Baton   Rouge   Parish,   established   in    1807,   is  one   of  the 
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original  19  parishes  into  which  Orleans  territory  was  divided  hv 
the  first  territorial  legislature.  When  erected  as  a  parish  in  1SU7 
it  was  given  the  name  Baton  Rouge,  but  after  the  West  I'Morida 
revolution  in  1810  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  was  erected  on  tlie 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Baton  Rouge  parish  was 
changed  to  West  Baton  Rouge  to  distinguish  the  two  parishes. 
This  parish  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pointe  Coupee  parish  ;  the  Mississippi  river  forms 
its  entire  eastern  boundary,  separating  it  from  East  Baton  Rouge 
parish  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Bierville  parish. 
The  Bayagoula  Indians  inhabited  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  opposite  Bayou  Manchac,  when-  the  French  tirst 
explored  the  river  from  the  south,  as  La  Harpe  writes  in  his 
Journal:  "On  the  27th  (Feb.,  1699)  M.  de  Iberville  and  Bien- 
ville embarked  in  two  feluccas  *  *  *  to  explore  the  months 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  *  *  *  On  the  14th  (March)  they 
arrived  at  the  Bayagoula  nation."  A  few  days  later  they 
"passed  *  *  *  ^  stream  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the 
hunting  grounds  between  the  Houmas  and  Bayagoulas."  Iber- 
ville, in  his  journal,  noted,  "By  exact  observations  I  found  its 
position  (the  Bayagoula  village)  to  be  64  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river."  Iberville  left  a  French  boy  with  the  Bayagoulas, 
who  had  proved  friendly,  to  learn  the  Indian  language  in  order 
to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  Indians  and  French.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  Iberville  and  Bienville  again  visited  the  Bayagoulas 
to  see  if  they  could  bring  about  a  peace  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Houmas,  who  had  been  waging  war  for  some  months.  A  truce 
was  effected,  but  none  of  the  French  colonists  took  up  land  among 
the  Bayagoulas  for  about  20  years.  The  French  government 
realized  that  the  country  was  settling  very  slowly,  and  in  order  to 
encourage  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  Louisiana  and  estab- 
lish permanent  agricultural  settlements,  large  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  influential  persons,  who  were  to  colonize  their  conces- 
sions. (See  Land  Grants.)  A  few  trappers  and  Canadians  came 
down  the  river  from  the  Illinois  country,  married  Indian  squaws 
and  took  up  land,  but  the  country  was  practically  a  wilderness 
until  the  exiled  Acadians  (q.  v.)  settled  the  "Acadian  Coast"  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  A  number  of  these  refugees  passed 
beyond  the  "coast"  up  as  far  as  West  Baton  Rouge,  which  was 
almost  entirely  settled  up  by  these  industrious  and  simple  peo- 
ple. For  years  the  only  spoken  language  was  French  and  the 
only  religion  Catholic.  The  first  settlers  located  almost  entirely 
along  the  rivers,  but  as  the  desirable  land  grew  scarce,  settlements 
were  made  on  the  back  lands  and  were  called  brusles  by  the  people 
who  lived  there.  .\  brusle  in  Louisiana  is  an  interior  settlement, 
subject  to  intense  heat  and  lack  of  water.  Originally  these  brusles 
had  an  entirely  Acadian  population,  but  as  the  parish  became 
thickly  settled  many  Americans  from  the  older  states  settled  among 
the  French.  L'pon  the  organization  of  the  parish  in  1808,  Judge 
William  Wycoft'  was  appointed  parish  judge  and  remained  in  office 
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until  1819.  West  Baton  Rouge  has  been  flooded  by  the  high 
water  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  various  times  during  its  history. 
One  of  the  most  disastrous  floods  occurred  in  1826,  when  the 
*levees  broke;  another  occurred  in  1849;  during  the  entire  Civil 
war  period  the  levees  were  broken  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish, 
and  as  nothing  could  be  done  to  repair  them,  the  country  was 
hardly  habitable  for  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  A 
large  deposit  of  alluvium  was  left  by  the  successive  floods,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Since  1882  the  levees 
have  been  rebuilt  a  number  of  times  and  the  levee  system  is  now 
very  complete,  protecting  the  land  from  overflow.  The  first  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  parish,  known  as  the  Tirailleurs,  was 
formed  at  Brusle  Landing  in  1840,  and  a  year  later  a  second  com- 
pany, called  the  \'oltigeurs,  was  formed.  Both  these  companies 
offered  their  services  to  the  Confederate  government  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war.  A  third  company,  the  "Delta  Rifles,"  under 
command  of  Capt.  H.  M.  Favrot.  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  defense  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  parish  is 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  along  the  eastern  boundary,  by 
the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  along  part  of  the  western  boundary,  while 
a  number  of  small  streams  drain  the  other  portions.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  parish  consists  entirely  of  alluvial  land  and  wooded 
swamp.  The  soil  is  an  accumulation  of  rich  alluvium  deposited 
by  the  Mississippi  for  ages  past.  Lying  just  out  of  the  cotton 
belt,  \\'est  Baton  Rouge  is  essentially  a  sugar  parish.  Its  lands 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  staple  crop,  the 
yield  is  unusually  large.  In  comparison  with  cane  culture,  cotton 
receives  little  attention.  During  recent  years  rice  has  been  intro- 
duced and  its  culture  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  future.  Diversified  farming  is  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent and  truck  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Fruits  grow  abundantly  in  this  climate,  but  are  not  cultivated  to- 
any  extent  for  export.  Some  live  stock  is  raised  by  the  farmers 
as  a  side  line,  as  the  by-products  of  the  cane  and  rice  can  be  used 
as  feed.  For  many  years  one  of  the  great  industries  has  been  lum- 
bering. Cypress  is  plentiful  and  the  logs  can  be  floated  to  the 
sawmills  on  the  streams  in  every  part  of  the  parish.  The  wooded 
areas,  erroneously  called  swamps,  have  line  timber,  such  as  gum. 
ash,  elm,  oak,  cottonwood  and  cypress.  Port  Allen  is  the  par- 
ish scat  and  most  important  town.  Some  of  the  other  towns 
and  villages  are  Arbroth,  Chamberlain,  Cinclare,  Erwinville.  Hermi- 
tage, Lobdell,  Mark  and  \\'alls.  Excellent  transportation  and  ship- 
ping facilities  are  provided  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  steamboats, 
and  ])y  tlie  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  which  parallels  the  river  and 
has  a  branch  line  running  southwest  from  Port  Allen,  and  by  the 
Colorado  Southern  R.  R.,  which  runs  west  from  Port  Allen  through 
the  center  of  the  parish.  The  following  statistics  concerning  the 
parish  are  taken  from  the  L'.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms, 
769;  acreage,  39,091  ;  acres  improved.  39.7.^0;  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements exclusi\-e  of  buildings,  51,866.120;  value  of  farm  build- 
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ings,  $759,100;  value  of  live  stock.  $323,121;  value  of  all  products 
•not  fed  to  live  stock.  $878,681  ;  iniinber  of  niaiuifactories.  28:  capital 
invested,  $1,654,902;  wa^^jes  paid.  $115,209;  cost  of  materials  used, 
$873,472;  total  value  of  products.  $1,182,308.  The  population  of 
the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  2.351  whites.  7,934  colored,  a  total 
of  10,285,  an  increase  of  1.922  over  the  year  1890.  The  estimated 
population  for  1"08  was  12.000. 

West  Carroll  Parish  was  estajjlished  in  1877.  when  the  old  parish 
■of  Carroll  (q.  v.)  was  abolished  and  the  parishes  of  East  and  West 
Carroll  parishes  erected  from  its  territory.  The  dividing  line  of 
the  new  parishes  is  Bayou  Macon.  West  Carroll  parish  is  situated 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas :  on  the  east  by  East  Carroll  parish ;  on 
the  south  by  Richland  parish,  and  on  the  west  by  Morehouse 
parish.  The  most  important  water  courses  are  Bayou  Macon  on 
the  eastern  border  and  Boeuf  river  on  the  western  border,  while 
many  small  streams  water  the  other  portions.  The  formation  is 
chiefly  blutt,  with  some  wooded  swamp  and  alluvial  land  along 
Bayou  Macon  and  the  Boeuf  river.  The  high  lands  are  gener- 
ally^ known  as  the  Bayou  Macon  hills.  All  the  uplands  were 
originally  heavily  timbered  with  oak  of  different  varieties  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  pine,  beech,  ash,  and  Cottonwood,  while  the  swamp 
was  covered  with  cypress.  Much  of  this  valuable  timber  has 
been  cut,  as  lumbering  has  been  quite  an  important  industry, 
but  a  great  quantity  still  remains.  The  soil  is  varied  in  char- 
acter, light  on  the  hills  and  uplands,  and  extremely  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  alluvial  bottoms.  Cotton  is  the  principal  product,  but 
■corn,  hay,  oats,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Fruits  do  exceedingly  \\ell  in  this  upland  par- 
ish, and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Pasturage  is  good  almost 
the  entire  year  and  the  li\e  stock  industry  is  extensive.  ^Vhen  the 
■new  parish  was  created.  Floyd,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  par- 
ish, on  Bayou  Macon,  was  established  as  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  R.  R.  traverses  the  parish 
from  north  to  south,  furnishing  a  direct  outlet  to  the  markets  of 
Kansas  City  and  Xew  Orleans  for  all  farm  products.  The  U.  S.  cen- 
sus for  1900  gives  the  following  data  concerning  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  population:  number  of  farms  in  the  parish,  733;  total 
acreage  in  farms.  49.001  :  acres  improved.  21.688;  value  of  the  land 
exclusive  of  buildings.  $273,390 :  value  of  farm  buildings.  $102.780 : 
value  of  live  stock.  $151,118:  total  value  of  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock,  $300,047:  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  10:  capi- 
tal invested.  $13,703;  wages  paid,  SI. 475;  value  of  materials  used, 
$4,406;  total  value  of  products.  S12.'^37.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1900  was  1.556  whites.  2.128  colored,  a  total  of  3.685. 

Westdale,  a  jiost-village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Red  River 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R,.  12  miles  north- 
west of  Coushatta,  the  parish  seat. 

Western  Company. — Louis  XH'.  king  of  France,  died  on  Sejit.  1. 
1715,  and   Louis   X\',  at  the  age  of  five   years,   succeeded   to  the 
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throne.  I'rancc  at  that  time  was  in  sore  financial  straits.  The 
recent  wars  and  the  e.xtravai^ances  of  the  late  king  had  left  an 
empt}-  treasury,  which  Philip,  Dnke  of  Orleans,  now  regent  of 
France,  sought  to  replenish.  At  this  crisis  John  Law  appeared  on 
the  scene  w'ith  a  scheme  to  make  I'Vance  the  world's  banker,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  to  himself  the  nation's  foreign  trade. 
Philip  listened  to  him,  and  in  1716  granted  Law  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  bank  with  a  capital  of  0,000.000  livres.  In  Aug.,  1717. 
Antoine  Crozat  voluntarily  gave  up  his  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana 
trade,  his  charter  ha\ing  still  ten  years  to  run,  and  on  Sept.  6,  1717, 
a  charter  was  registered  in  the  I'arliament  of  Paris,  granting  this 
monopoly  to  the  Western  Company  (also  known  as  the  Mississippi 
Company),  for  a  period  of  25  years,  with  Law  as  director-general. 
Everybody  was  permitted  to  take  shares  in  the  new  company,  and 
Section  36  of  the  charter  provided  that  "Whereas,  tlie  profits  and 
losses  in  trading  companies  are  uncertain  and  the  shares  of  the 
said  company  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  merchan- 
dise, we  permit  all  our  subjects  and  all  foreigners,  in  company  or 
for  their  private  account,  to  buy,  sell,  and  trade  in  them  as  they 
shall  think  fit."  The  exchequer  bills  received  in  payment  for  the 
shares  were  to  be  converted  into  a  stock  bearing  four  per  cent 
interest,  to  begin  Jan.  1,  1717,  for  the  payment  of  which  certain 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  pledged,  and  an  annuity  of  40,000  livres 
in  favor  of  the  company  was  created,  but  the  company  was  pro- 
hibited from  anticipating  or  making  use  of  the  interest  in  advance 
of  its  payment.  The  shares  and  effects  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  the  salaries  of  officers,  directors  or  agents,  were  to  be  free  from 
distress,  except  that  creditors  of  an  individual  shareholder  might 
attach  any  profits  or  dividends  due  him,  while  such  profits  or  divi- 
dends remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  Dividends  were  to 
be  declared  annually  and  were  to  be  paid  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  shares. 

The  Western  Company  was  granted  even  greater  privileges  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Crozat.  The  contract  made  with  Aubert, 
Neret  and  Gayot  on  ^lay  10,  1706,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right 
'to  trade  in  beaver  skins,  was  about  to  expire,  and  upon  Law's  com- 
pany was  conferred  "the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  our  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the  privilege  of  receiving. 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  in  our  colony  of  Canada,  from 
the  first  day  of  Jan.,  1718.  until  and  including  the  last  day  of  Dec. 
1742,  all  the  beaver,  fat  and  dry,  which  the  iidiabitants  of  the  said 
colony  sliall  have  traded  for.  whilst  we  shall  regulate,  according  to 
the  accounts  which  shall  be  sent  over  to  us  from  the  said  country, 
the  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of  beaver  that  the  company 
shall  be  bound  to  receive  each  year  from  the  said  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  and  the  prices  they  sliall  be  bound  to  pay."  .Ml  the  lands, 
coasts,  ports,  havens  and  islands  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Louisiana  were  granted  to  the  new  company  in  the  same  way  as 
they  had  been  granted  to  Crozat,  and  in  additimi  was  given  the  use 
of  all  forts,  maagzines.  arms,  anmumition  and  vessels  pertaining  to 
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tlie  province.  It  was  autliorizod  to  make  treaties  with  or  declare 
war  against  the  Indian  tribes;  to  <:rrant  lands  either  by  lease  or  in 
fee,  provided  that  settlers  holding  under  previous  grants  should  imt 
be  disturbed  in  their  possession;  to  construct  forts  and  strnnghdM^ 
and  garrison  them  with  soldiers  raised  in  France  under  the  kin^> 
commission;  to  build  and  ecpiip  ships  of  war;  to  adopt  a  coat  ni 
arms;  to  open  and  work,  without  payment  of  royalty,  all  mints 
which  might  be  discovered;  to  dismiss  or  appoint  any  and  all  -.ub- 
ordinate  officers,  who  were  to  be  commissioned  by  the  king,  and 
who  were  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  France,  "more -par- 
ticularly according  to  the  common  law  of  the  provosty  and  vi■^- 
county  of  Paris,  which  shall  be  followed  in  all  contracts  the  inhalii- 
tants  shall  pass,  and  no  other  law  shall  be  allowed  to  be  introduced 
to  a\oid  variety." 

The  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  any  tax  or  imposition  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  charter.  All  subjects  of  the  French  king  were 
proiiibited  from  trading  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  \essels,  though  the  inhabitants  were 
permitted  to  trade  with  each  other  or  with  the  Indians.  Section 
29  provided  that  "if  the  company  construct  vessels  in  the  lands 
granted  to  her,  we  consent  to  pay  her,  as  a  bounty,  out  of  our  n.yal 
treasury,  the  first  time  the  said  vessels  enter  the  ports  of  our  kiui,'- 
dom,  the  sum  of  six  livres  per  tun,  for  all  vessels  not  below  2U0 
tuns  burthen,  and  of  nine  livres  also  per  tun,  for  those  not  below 
250  tuns,  which  shall  be  paid  on  delivery  of  certificates  of  tUe  di- 
rectors of  the  company  in  the  said  lands,  showing  that  the  ^aid 
vessels  have  been  built  there."  The  company  was  also  given  the 
right  to  draw  from  the  royal  magazines  annually  400  tpiintals  of 
powder  at  actual  cost.  In  return  for  all  these  favors  and  privilei^'cs 
it  was  required  to  employ  onh-  French  vessels  and  crews;  was  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  Guinea  under  penalty  of  having  its  ves- 
sels forfeited,  but  the  company's  vessels  might  take  as  prizes  any 
French  vessels  trading  in  its  territory  contrary  to  the  terms  of  tin- 
patent.  It  was  further  required  to  bring  into  Louisiana  during  tlie 
life  of  its  charter  6,000  white  persons  and  3,000  negroes,  but  h'H 
from  any  other  colony  without  consent  of  the  governor  therei'i. 
All  officers  and  directors  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  ilu- 
king,  who  reserved  the  right  to  appoint  the  directors  at  fir^t.  'i'lie 
letters  patent  stipulated  that  Louisiana  should  constitute  a  jian 
of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  the  company  to  build  churches  auvl  pr. >- 
vide  clergymen. 

L'nder  this  liberal  charter  the  capital  stock  of  the  companv  wa- 
fixed  at  100,000,000  livres.  divided  into  shares  of  500  livres  eacli. 
to  be  paid  for  with  certificates  oi  the  public  debt.  Law  was  a  ■^■""\ 
advertiser.  He  scattered  broadcast  pamphlets  and  other  document- 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  stockholder-  "i 
his  company.  Louisiana  was  pictured  as  a  veritable  F-1  Purado; 
its  mines  were  inexhaustible;  its  soil  and  climate  were  unsur- 
passed; its  fisheries  were  all  that  could  be  desired;  pearl-  w  i  re 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  ami  the  forest  teemed  with  game  and 
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fur-boariiig  animals.  It  is  said  that  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  rep- 
resented as  having  been  taken  from  Louisiana's  mines,  were  placed 
on  exhibition  in  Paris — palpable  evidence  of  the  great  wealth  con- 
stituting the  foundation  of  Law's  system  of  credit,  which  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  in  Dec,  1718.  when  his  bank  became  the  national 
bank  of  France,  with  his  name  at  the  head  as  director-general.  The 
shares  of  the  company  soon  rose  to  several  times  their  par  value  and 
everybody  was  anxious  to  subscribe.  The  board  of  directors  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  200  per  cent  and  the  stock  again  went  up. 
Large  grants  of  land  in  Louisiana  were  sold  to  wealtliy  Frenchmen 
at  almost  fabulous  prices  and  everything  wore  a  rosy  hue.  Con- 
cerning this  stage  of  the  company's  career  Watt  says :  "A  sort  of 
madness  possessed  the  nations.  ^Men  sold  their  all  and  hastened 
to  Paris  to  speculate.  The  population  of  the  capital  was  increased 
by  an  enormous  inHux  of  provincials  antl  foreigners.  Trade  re- 
ceived a  vast  though  unnatural  impetus.  Every  one'  seemed  to  be 
getting  richer,  no  one  poorer." 

The  history  of  Crozat's  failure  was  not  forgotten,  however,  and 
Law  and  his  coadjutors  realized  that  this  flowery  condition  of  af- 
fairs could  not  long  continue  unless  some  tangible  evidence  could 
be  produced  to  show  that  the  resources  of  Louisiana  were  able  to 
sustain  a  great  issue  of  credit.  Therefore,  to  make  a  show  of  a 
prosperous  condition  of  the  colonies  there,  three  ships,  bearing  a: 
number  of  colonists  and  three  comjjanies  of  infantry,  were  sent  to 
Louisiana.  Bienville  was  appointed  governor  and  directed  to  seek 
at  once  for  an  available  site  for  a  town  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  company  was  popularly  known  as  the  Mississippi  Company, 
and  the  directors  believed  that  greater  advantages  would  accrue 
by  locating  a  town  on  the  stream  of  that  name.  This  led  to  the 
founding  of  Xcw  Orleans.  In  the  spring  of  1719  over  300  more 
colonists  came,  among  them  30  persons  brought  over  by  M.  de 
Montplaissir,  who  intended  to  start  a  tobacco  manufactory.  About 
this  time  250  negroes  were  brought  in.  FVom  Oct.  25.  1717,  to  May 
25,  1721,  over  7,000  white  persons  were  l^rought  into  Louisiana  by 
the  company.  On  the  latter  date  5,240  of  these  remained,  the 
others  having  died,  deserted  to  other  colonies,  or  returned  to  France. 
In  May,  1719,  the  East  India  Company  and  the  China  Coiupany,  in 
each  of  which  Law  was  the  moving  spirit,  were  consolidated  with 
the  AN'estern  Company,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Com- 
pany of  the  Indies."  The  war  with  Spain  no  doubt  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  company  to  some  extent,  but  in  1720  the  value 
of  Law's  notes  was  reduced  one-half  by  a  royal  decree,  and  the 
people  began  to  lose  confidence  in  his  system  of  finance.  Law 
endeavored  to  check  the  disaster  and  confusion  that  swept  over 
I*"rance,  and  to  bolster  up  his  tottering  structure,  but  in  vain.  Guizot 
says:  "Tiie  public  wrath  and  indignation  fastened  henceforth  upon 
Law,  the  author  and  director  of  a  system  which  had  given  rise  to 
so  many  hopes  and  had  been  the  cause  of  so  maiiv  woes."  Tlie 
Mississi])pi  Company  now  became  known  as  the  "Mississi]ipi  Pub- 
ble,"  and  the  bubble  had  Inirst.     Law,  ruined  in  fortune,  tleprived 
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of  reputation  ami  Ijrcikcn  in  s[)irit,  left  France.  Yet,  it  is  probable 
that  Law  was  not  dishonest  at  heart,  but  was  himself  deceived  by 
false  notions  of  tinance  and  credit.  A  recent  writer  says:  "The 
mints  of  Mississippi  were  tleclared  l^y  the  French  ministry  to  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  paper  money  emitted  by  the  bank  estab- 
lished by  Law.  ]f  any  deception  was  practiced  upon  the  peojjle  of 
France,  it  was  by  the  regent  and  not  by  Law.  '■■  *  *  The  faith  of 
Law  in  his  s\stem  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  up  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  to  sustain  his  Arkansas  colony  to  the  very  last 
and  was  beggared  by  the  collapse."  The  Arkansas  colony  here 
referred  to  was  one  founded  on  a  land  grant  to  Law  on  the  Arkan- 
sas river.     (See  Land  Grants.) 

Although  the  failure  of  Law's  scheme  checked  the  growth  and 
development  of  Louisiana  somewhat,  they  did  not  altogether  cease. 
Colonists  still  continued  to  come,  most  of  them  drawn  from  the 
poor  and  criminal  classes  and  transported  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  More  attention  had  been  paid  to  agriculture  under  the 
Western  Company  than  had  been  done  under  the  Crozat  regime, 
and  immigrants  found  ready  employment  on  the  plantations.  In 
1724  Bienville  was  superseded  by  Perier.  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  new  governor  became  involved  in  wars  with  the  Indians, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  company.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1730  the  colony  had  cost  the  company  nearly  §4.000,000 
and  the  returns  had  been  very  meager.  On  Jan.  23,  1731,  the 
directors  begged  permission  to  surrender  the  charter.  The  request 
was  granted  and  two  commissioners — Bru  and  Brusle— were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  accounts  between  the  government  and  the 
company.  In  course  of  time  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  wound 
up  and  Louisiana  became  a  dependency  of  the  crown. 

West  Feliciana  Parish,  the  smallest  of  the  "Florida  parishes," 
was  established  in  1824.  near  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Th.omas  Boiling  Robertson.  In  that  year  the  old  parish  of 
Feliciana  was  divided  into  two  parishes,  called  respectively  East 
and  West  Feliciana.  West  Feliciana  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  has  an  area  of  385  square  miles,  and  is  bounded 
as  follows:  On  the  north  by  the  State  of  ^lississippi :  on  the  east 
by  East  Feliciana  parish:  the  Mississippi  river  forms  its  entire 
southern  and  western  boundaries,  separating  it  from  Pointe  Coupee 
and  West  Baton  Rouge  parishes.  Settlement  began  in  Feliciana 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  century.  [Martin  writes  that 
when  Gen.  AX'ilkinson  visited  Xew  Orleans  in  1789,_"Miro  informed 
him  he  was  instructed  to  permit  the  migration  of  settlers  from 
the  western  country:  but  he  was  without  information  of  his  sov- 
ereign's will  as  to  the  grant  of  land  for  colonization,  on  the  large 
scale  proposed.  ^=  =-^  *  .Accordingly,  the  colonial  government 
granted  several  tracts  of  land  to  such  settlers  from  the  western  part 
of  the  L'nited  States  as  presented  themselves.  They  were  favored 
with  an  exemption  from  tluty,  as  to  the  property  they  brought, 
invested  in  the   produce  of  their  country.  *     *     A'  few   only 

remained,  and  they  were  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  least 
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of  the  ininuiiiilics  ulYcrctl  by  tlic  Spanish  L,^ovcriiinoiit.  They  but- 
tled chiefly  ill  the  tUstricts  of  Natchez  aiul  Feliciana,  where  they 
increased  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  was  the  only  article  of  ex- 
portation raised  in  this  part  of  the  province."'  These  early  colonists 
took  up  land  along  the  Mississippi  river,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  l-'rancisville.  Many  of  the  pioneers  were  Anglo-Americans, 
and  some  were  of  French  and  Spanish  descent,  due  to  the  succes- 
sive occupancy  of  this  region  by  France,  Spain  and  England.  After 
the  Revolutionary  war  emigrants  from  \\  est  llorida  were  induced 
to  settle  by  the  otiers  held  out  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
after  the  treaty  of  1795,  people  from  all  the  western  states,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  \irginia,  settled  in  Feliciana  district.  The 
census  of  18J0  showed  Feliciana  to  have  a  population  of  12,732, 
and  by  1830  West  F'eliciana  alone  had  a  population  of  8,247. 
William  Barrow,  who  located  near  St.  Fraiicisville,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  some  of  the  other  families  were  the  Argedines,  Boones, 
Dupres,  Dunbars,  Beauchamps,  McCalebs,  Ratliltes,  Whittakers, 
Valleons,  Percys,  Sterlings,  James  Howell,  Daniel  TurnbuU  and 
George  Johnson.  The  old  parish  of  Feliciana  was  divided  Feb.  12, 
1824,  the  portion  west  of  Thompson's  creek,  becoming  West  Felici- 
ana. St.  Francisville  was  made  the  temporary  and  later  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice.  Thomas  W.  Chinn  presided  over  the  first 
parish  court;  F.  A.  Browder  was  sheriff,  and  Benjamin  Collins  clerk. 
Court  was  held  in  a  two-story  building  for  several  years,  until  the 
courthouse,  a  large  brick  building,  was  erected.  One  of  the  first 
Protestant  churches  in  Louisiana  was  built  at  St.  Francisville  in 
1827. 

Some  of  the  other  towns  in  the  parish  are  Angola,  Bayou  Sara, 
Laurel  Hill,  Ratcliff,  Riddle,  Rogillioville,  Row  Landing,  Star  Hill, 
Wakefield  and  Weyanoke.  Transportation  and  shipping  are  af- 
forded by  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Yazoo  &  ]\lississippi  Valley 
R.  R.,  which  runs  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  parish 
from  Woodville  in  Mississippi  to  St.  Francisville  and  thence  south- 
east to  Slaughter  in  East  Feliciana  parish,  and  by  the  Louisiana 
Railway  &  Navigation  company's  line,  .which  enters  the  parish 
near  Angola  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  St. 
FVancisville  to  Port  Hudson  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish.  The 
general  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven  and  rolling,  a  great  part  is 
bluff  formation  and  upland,  with  some  wooded  swamp  and  alluvial 
land  along  the  Mississippi  and  other  water-courses.  This  alluvial 
land  has  a  plienomenally  rich  soil — black  loam,  many  feet  deep — 
which  is  fertilized  each  year  by  a  natural  cane  growth,  wdiere  it  is 
not  cultivated.  The  parish  is  drained  b\-  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  washes  the  western  and  southern  boundaries,  and  b\'  Bayous 
Tunica  and  Sara  and  Thompson's  creek.  The  natural  timber  growth 
is  cypress,  oak,  bcecii.  gum,  willow,  pine,  cottonwood,  elm,  mag- 
nolia, hickory,  poplar,  sycamore,  walnut  and  persimmon.  Cotton 
is  the  chief  agricultural  product,  but  corn,  hay,  oats,  sorghum, 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco  are  all  raised.  Fruits  native  to  this  latitude 
and  climate  all  do  well,  and  the  Tunica  hills  are  most  suitaijle  for 
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grape  culture,  as  the  soil  is  a  rich  marl-loam.  As  all  kinds  of 
grasses  grow  in  abundance,  the  cattle  industry  is  very  important, 
and  the  i)arish  has  long  been  nt)ted  for  its  superior  breed  of  blooded 
stock.  The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  parish  are  taken 
from  the  U.  S.  census  for  1900:  number  of  farms,  2,325;  acreage 
in  farms,  146.761;  acres  iniproveil,  66,574:  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements exclusive  of  buildings,  SI. 216,080;  value  of  farm  build- 
ings, $516,830;  value  of  live  stock,  §428,080;  value  of  all  products 
not  fed  to  live  stock,  $987,183;  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 25;  capital  invested,  $108,467;  wages  paid.  $21,160;  cost 
of  materials  used.  SI  14.600;  total  value  of  p'roducts,  $203,828.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1900  consisted  of  2.231  whites,  13,781 
colored,  a  total  of  15.994.  an  increase  of  932  since  the  year  1890. 
The  estimated  population  in  1908  was  16,t>00. 

West  Florida. — Strictly  speaking  there  was  no  West  Florida. 
George  III  of  England,  in  a  proclamation  of  Oct.  7.  1763,  first 
applied  that  name  to  the  district  lying  south  of  the  31st  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  east 
to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  and  the  river 
Manchac,  thus  giving  the  British  vessels  a  navigable  route  to  the 
Mississippi  without  having  to  pass  Xew  Orleans.  This  territory 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  on  Aug.  7, 
1763,  Capt.  Wills,  with  a  detachment  of  the  3d  royal  artillery,  took 
possession  of  Pensacola,  which  place  became  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  province.  A  little  later  Capt.  George  Johnstone,  of  the  royal 
navy,  arrived  with  a  commission  as  "captain-general  and  govemor- 
in-chief."  Johnstone  resigned  in  1766,  and  the  affairs  of  the  province 
were  administered  by  Montford  Browne  and  Elias  Durnford  as 
acting  governors  until  the  arrival  of  Peter  Chester,  who  was  com- 
missioned governor  March  2,  1770.  Chester's  commission  defined 
the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida  as  "a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  where  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi,  due 
east  to  the  .-Vpalachicola."  Immigration  was  encouraged,  a  number 
of  small  settlements  were  founded,  and  by  1778  the  population  had 
sufficiently  increased  to  justify  the  division  of  the  province  into 
four  districts,  viz.:  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Manchac  and  Natchez. 

English  domination  in  \\'est  Florida  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Spanish  invasion  under  Gov.  Galvez,  1779-82.  \\'hen  the  conmiis- 
sioners  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  met  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionar)-  war,  there  was  a 
secret  understanding  between  them  that,  if  England  was  not  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  Spanish  conquest,  she  should  continue  to 
hold  West  Florida  up  to  the  Yazoo  line,  but  in  the  treaty  as  finally 
concluded  she  recognized  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Mississi]ipi  to  the  Chattahoochee  as  the  31st  parallel.  Subse- 
quently, when  negotiating  terms  of  peace  with  France  and  Siiain, 
Great  liritain  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  Spanish  con- 
quest of  both  ^^'est  Florida  and  Minorca  as  part  of  the  agreement. 
in  order  to  regain  the  Bahama  islands.     The  Spanish  continued  to 
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occupy  West  Florida  until  the  rcvolutiuii  of  1810.  when  the  province 
came  into  the  ]jossession  of  the  L'nited  States. 

West  Florida  Revolution. — This  revolution  was  the  outgrowth 
of  tile  Kemper  insurrection  of  1804  (q.  v.).  and  wielded  a  j^reat 
deal  of  influence  in  establishing  the  claim  of  the  L'nited  States  to 
the  gulf  coast  eastward  to  the  Perdido  river.  For  some  years  after 
the  Kemper  affair,  the  e.xcitenient  was  kept  alive  by  the  Ilurr  con- 
spiracy, the  Sabine  cxnedition.  the  expulsion  of  Casa  Calvo  and 
Morales  by  Gov.  Claiborne,  and  the  action  of  the  Seville  junta  in 
imprisoning  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  In  Dec,  1808.  Col.  Carlos  de 
Grandpre,  governor  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  some  of  the  military 
officers  there,  were  ordered  to  Havana  to  answer  charges  of  being 
under  French  influence.  When  this  became  known,  a  great  manv 
of  the  inhabitants  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Grandpre  and  asked 
him  to  remain  as  governor  at  their  expense,  but  to  all  their  en- 
treaties he  replied  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  must  obey  orders- 
After  his  departure  Charles  (or  Carlos)  Dehault  de  Lassus  was  the 
highest  authority  in  West  Florida.  Depredations  by  banditti  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  about  Pinckne>-ville  occupied  the  attention  of 
Gov.  Holmes,  of  Mississippi,  and  Col.  Gushing,  commanding  at 
Fort  Adams,  the  greater  part  of  the  }ear  1809  and  the  early  part  of 
1810.  Patrols  were  sent  out,  militia  held  in  readiness  to  aid  the 
civil  ofificers  in  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  courts,  but  in  these  pro- 
ceedings de  Lassus  either  rendered  very  little  assistance  or  de- 
clined to  act  altogether.  The  situation  was  summed  up  in  a  letter 
written  by  Gov.  Holmes  to  Robert  Smith.  President  Madison's 
secretary  of  state,  under  date  of  June  20,  1810.  in  which  he  said: 
"For  some  time  past  the  commandants  have  refused  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  important  cases,  whether  they  related  to  the  general 
policv,  or  existed  between  individuals.  The  power  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  so  much  relaxed  in  e\ery  respect  that  a  sense  of 
common  danger  has  induced  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish 
a  kind  of  neighborhood  police,  which,  having  no  fixed  rule  for  its 
guide,  is  consequently  in  its  operation  inefficient  and  in  many 
instances  unjust.  This  state  of  things  has  become  alarming  to  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  community,  and  they  are  detenuined, 
I  believe,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  change.  L'nfortunately, 
from  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population,  they  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  means  best  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  society. 
There  is  distinctly  marked  an  American  party,  a  British  party, 
a  Spanish  party,  and  until  of  late  there  existed  a  French  party. 
The  wish  of  the  American  party  is  that  the  province  may  become 
a  part  of  the  L'nited  States:  the  most  prudent  of  them,  however, 
are  not  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  effect  this  object. 
lest  by  failing  of  success  they  might  hereafter  be  punished  for  the 
attempt,  yet  it  is  probable  they  would  incur  the  risk  rather  than  to  be 
subjected  to  any  foreign  power,  or  to  encounter  the  perils  of  an- 
arcliy,  and  in  the  prospect  of  either  e\-ent  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
thev  would  solicit  the  protection  of  the  L'nited  States.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the   British  party  to  see  the  country  under  the  power  of 
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Great  Uritaiii,  and  they  wuukl  readily  aid  any  project  to  effect  that 
purpose,  which  iniglit  promise  success.  They  profess,  however,  to 
support  tlie  right  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  generally  act  in  unison 
with  the  Spanish  party.  The  French  have  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  country,  and  most  of  them  have  actually  removed  into  the 
Orleans  territory.  This  measure  has  occasioned  some  ferment ;  the 
French  threaten  to  return  reinforced  and  to  take  satisfaction  for  the 
injury,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  make  the  attempt.  '"  '■'  * 
There  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  nation  except  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  ma}-  be  solicited 
by  a  party  to  extend  protection  to  the  people  thus  left  almost  desti- 
tute of  government." 

About  the  time  this  letter  was  written  the  rumor  gained  cur- 
rency that  LJonaparte  had  laid  claim  to  \\'est  Florida  and  was  about 
to  take  charge  of  its  atlairs.  This  precipitated  matters,  and  on 
July  1  some  500  of  the  inhabitants  met  at  Sterling's  place,  about  15 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  river  and  10  miles  from  the  West  Flor- 
ida line,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  province  and 
to  adopt  some  mode  of  rendering  their  situation  more  secure  against 
both  foreign  invasion  and  internal  disturbances."'  John  Mills,  John 
Rhea,  William  Barrow  and  John  H.  Johnson  were  elected  to  act  as 
representatives  of  the  district  of  Xew  Feliciana,  with  instructions 
to  communicate  with  the  people  of  the  other  districts  of  \\'est  Flor- 
ida and  urge  them  to  elect  one  representative  from  each  district  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  from  Xew  Feliciana  "for  the  good  of 
the  community."  On  tlie  17th  a  much  larger  convention  met  at 
Buhler's  plains  and  organized  by  the  election  of  John  Mills  presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Steele  secietary.  It  met  out  of  doors  and  was  in  ses- 
sion for  two  days.  A  constitution,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and 
thirteen  articles,  was  adopted,  and  John  ]\Iills,  T.  H.  Johnston, 
Philip  Hickey,  John  W.  Leonard,  Joseph  Thomas  and  Dr.  Steele 
were  ap])ointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  memorial  was  promptly  prepared  and  urged  reforms  in 
the  judiciary  system,  "for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  proper 
administration  of  justice."  A  sub-committee  of  three  waited  on 
the  governor  with  the  address,  reported  back  to  the  con\*ention  that 
they  iiad  been  favorably  received  by  the  governor,  and  the  conven- 
tion then  adjourned  to  Aug.  22.  to  give  the  governor  time  to  act 
upon  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  memorial.  When  the 
adjourned  session  met  the  district  of  Xew  Feliciana  was  repre- 
sented by  the  four  representatives  chosen  on  July  1  ;  St.  Helena 
was  represented  by  John  W.  Leonard,  Joseph  Thomas,  William 
Spillcr  and  Benjamin  O.  \\'illiam;  Baton  Rouge  by  Philip  Hickoy, 
Thomas  Lilley.  John  Morgan  and  Edmund  Hawes;  and  St.  I'enli- 
nand  by  William  Cooper.  John  Rhea  was  chosen  president,  and 
after  Ijeing  in  session  for  four  days  a  proclamation  was  issued,  an- 
nouncing that  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adoj^ted  for  the  public 
safetv  and  better  administration  of  justice  are  sanctioned  and  estab- 
lished as  ordinances  u<  have  the  furce  of  law,  etc.     The  proclania- 
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tion  was  signed  by  all  the  iiienibers  of  the  convention  and  by  Gov. 
de   Lassus. 

In  the  distribution  of  offices  several  of  the  goxernor's  imnietliate 
friends  were  appointed  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  except  in  the  case  of  Shepard  IJrown,  to 
whom  there  was  a  marked  antagonism.  By  Sept.  20  it  became 
apparent  that  treacher}-  was  contemplated  by  the  governor  and 
Brown.  Col.  Philemon  Thomas,  commanding  the  militia,  inter- 
cepted letters,  from  which  it  was  learned  that  de  Lassus  was  send- 
ing letters  to  Gov.  \'icente  Folch  at  Pensacola.  asking  for  troops 
to  cpiell  an  insurrection.  Thomas  detained  the  messenger  from 
■whom  he  had  taken  the  letter,  set  spies  to  watch  Brown,  and  called 
a  secret  council  of  Col.  Fulton.  Pulwar  Skipwith.  John  Rhea, 
Philip  Hickey,  Isaac  Johnson,  Gilbert  Leonard  and  Larry  Moore. 
At  this  council  it  was  decided  to  declare  \\'est  Florida  independent, 
and  to  sieze  Baton  Rouge  as  the  first  step.  Messengers  were  hur- 
ried to  Robert  Perc\'.  near  Bayou  Sara,  and  to  Daniel  Raynor  in 
the  district  of  St.  Helena  to  muster  all  the  available  forces  and 
report  to  Col.  Thomas.  The  difiterent  detachments  met  Col.  Thomas 
at  midnight  on  the  ?2nd,  and  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  reached 
the  fort  in  three  columns.  After  a  short  but  sharp  action  the  fort 
surrendered.  The  report  of  "Col.  Philemon  Thomas,  commander 
of  Fort  Baton  Rouge  and  its  dependencies."  which  was  made  on 
Sept.  24,  says :  "Of  the  governor's  troops,  Lieut  Louis  de  Grand- 
pre  was  mortally  wounded,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Metzinger,  commandant 
of  artillery,  was  also  wounded.  1  private  killed  and  4  badly 
wounded.    We  took  20  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Col.  de  Lassus." 

On  Se])t.  26  a  "convention  of  the  people  of  West  Fli~irida"  met 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence.  After 
a  long  preamble,  eulosrizing  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple and  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  governor  "has  endeavored  to 
pervert  into  an  engine  of  destruction  those  measures  which  were 
intended  for  our  preservation  by  encouraging  in  the  most  perfidious 
manner  the  violation  of  ordinances  sanctioned  and  established  by 
himself  as  the  law  of  the  land,"  the  declaration  concludes  with  the 
.following  parasjranh  :  "We.  therefore,  the  representatives  aforesaid. 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  for  the  rectitutle  of 
our  intentions,  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare  the  several  districts 
composing  this  territory  of  West  Florida  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  institute  for  them- 
selves such  form  of  trovernmcnt  as  thev  may  think  conducive  to 
their  safety  and  happiness;  to  form  treaties:  to  establish  commerce; 
to  provide  for  their  common  defence  :  and  to  do  all  acts  which  may 
of  right  be  done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation  :  at  the 
same  time  declaring  all  acts  within  the  said  territory  of  \\'est 
Florida  after  this  date,  by  anv  tribunal  or  authorities  not  deriving 
their  powers  from  the  people,  aggreably  to  the  provisions  estab- 
lished bv  this  convention,  to  he  null  and  void:  and  calling  upon 
all  foreign  nations  to  resnect  this  our  declaration,  acknowledging 
our  independence,  and  giving  us  such  aid  as  may  be  consistent  with 
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the  laws  and  usages  of  nations.  This  declaration,  made  in  conven- 
tion at  the  town  of  Baton  Rous^e  on  the  ioth  day  of  Sept.,  1810.  wc 
the  representatives  in  tlie  name  aforesaid  and  on  behalf  o{  our 
constituents,  do  hereby  soleninh-  pledge  ourselves  to  sui)port  with 
our  li\es  and  fortunes. 

"By  order  of  the  Convention:  John  Rhea,  President, 

Andrew  Steele,  Secretary." 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  a  copy  of  it 
was  forwarded  to  Gov.  liolmes.  with  the  following  communica- 
tion: "We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  this  state,  have  the 
honor  to  enclose  to  you  an  olTicial  copy  of  their  act  of  independence, 
requesting  that  it  may  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  you  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  expression  of  their  most  confi- 
dent and  ardent  hope  that  it  may  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  it  does  with  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  the  present  government  and  people  of 
this  state  under  their  inmiediate  and  special  protection  as  an  inte- 
gral and  inalienable  portion  of  the  United  States." 

On  Oct.  27,  1810,  President  ^iladison  issued  a  proclamation  direct- 
ing Gov.  Claiborne,  of  the  Orleans  territory,  "to  exercise  over  the 
said  territory  the  authorities  and  functions  legally  appertaining  to 
his  office."  Conditions  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  prevented  Clai- 
borne from  acting  at  once,  and  on  Nov.  29  Fulwar  Skipwith  was 
inauguratefl  as  president  of  the  republic  of  West  Florida.  On  the 
same  day  the  state  flag — a  silver  star  on  a  field  of  blue — was  un- 
furled, and  Reuben  Kemper  was  sent  to  Mobile  to  establish  the 
authority  of  the  new  government  at  that  place.  On  Dec.  7,  Clai- 
borne, with  a  detacimient  of  militia,  marched  to  St.  Francisville, 
where  he  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  formally  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
yielded  a  ready  allegiance,  and  the  state  of  West  Florida  passed 
into  history  without  further  trouble.  Gov.  Claiborne  divided  the 
new  district  into  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St. 
Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Biloxi  and  Pascagoula.  The  first  four  are 
still   sometimes   called  the  "Florida   Parishes." 

West,  J.  Rodman,  soldier,  journalist  and  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Sept.  19,  1822.  He  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  during  the  War  with  Mexico 
held  a  connnission  as  captain  in  the  volunteer  army.  In  184'*  he 
joined  the  great  army  of  gold  seekers  and  went  to  California, 
where  he  became  engaged  in  newspaper  work  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  Alter 
the  war  he  located  in  Texas,  but  later  removed  to  New  Orleans. 
and  from  1871  to  1877  was  a  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana  as  a 
Republican.     Pie  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  1.  1898. 

Westlake,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Calcasieti  parish,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Southern 
Pacific   railroads,   3   miles  west  of   Lake   Charles,   the   parish    seat. 
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It  has  rice  mills,  sawmills  and  other  lumber  industries,  an  inter- 
national money  order  postoftice,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities, 
and' in  1900  reported  a  population  of  1,500. 

West  Monroe,  one  uf  the  new  incorporated  towns  of  Ouachita 
parish,  which  sjjrang  up  after  the  \'icksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific 
K.  R.  was  built,  is  a  station  on  that  line  about  2  miles  west  of  Mon- 
roe, the  parish  seat.  It  was  first  laid  out  in  1839  and  called  Cotton- 
port,  but  later  the  name  was  changed  to  West  Monroe.  When  the 
railroad  was  built  it  became  a  center  of  trade.  It  has  a  bank,  a 
money  order  postoftice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  gooil  schools, 
churches  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  77i. 

Westwego,  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Jefferson  parish,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  6  miles  west  of  Gretna,  the  parish 
seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph,  express,  and  tele- 
phone facilities,  and  is  one  of  the  shipping  points  for  the  western 
part  of  the  parish.    The  population  in  1900  was  500. 

Weyanoke,  a  post-village  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  West 
Feliciana  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou  Sara,  6  miles  west  of  Wake- 
field, the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  about  11  miles  northwest 
of  St.  Francisville,  the  parish  seat.     Its  population  in  1900  was  40. 

Wham  (R.  R.  name  Boeuf),  a  post-station  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  Ouachita  parish,  is  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  «& 
Southern  R.  R.,  15  miles  northeast  of  Monroe,  the  parish  seat. 

Wheeling,  a  postofiice  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Winn  parish, 
is  about  5  miles  west  of  Emden,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
17  miles  southwest  of  Winnfield,  the  parish  seat. 

White  Castle,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Iberville  parish,  is 
situated  in  the  southeastern  part  on  the  west  bank  of  the  JNIissis- 
sippi  river  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R..  about  9  miles  southeast 
of  Plaquemine,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  situated  in  a  lumber  and  cane 
region,  has  sugar  refineries,  sawmills  and  wood-working  factories. 
a  bank,  an  international  money  order  postotifice,  telegraph  and 
express  office,  good  schools,  churches,  mercantile  establishments, 
and  is  a  shipping  point  by  rail  and  water  for  the  rich  agricultural 
district  in  which  it  is  located.     Its  population  in  1900  was  1,850. 

White,  Edward  Douglas,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  is  a  nati\e  of  Louisiana,  having  been  born  m  the 
parish  of  Lafourche.  Xov.  3,  1845,  a  son  of  Edward  D.  White,  who 
was  governor  of  the  state  fmm  1835  to  1839,  and  was  but  two  years 
old  when  his  father  died.  He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  ^Mary's, 
near  Emmitsburg.  Md..  the  Jesuit  college  of  Xew  Orleans,  and 
Georgetown  college,  D.  C.  In  the  war  between  the  states  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  Dec,  1868,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate:  served  as  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1878  to  1891  ;  was 
elected  V.  S.  senator  in  1891  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  Feb. 
19,  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

White,  Edward  Douglas,  7th  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
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was  born  in  Maury  county,  Tcnn.,  in  March,  1795.  His  parents, 
James  and -Mary  (Willcox)  White,  removed  to  Louisiana  before 
the  province  was  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States.  When  the  Territorv 
of  Orleans  was  organized,  James  White  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  western  or  Attakapas  district,  and  later  was  judge  of  St.  ^tartin 
parish.  Edward  D.  White  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Xash- 
ville.  After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  with  Alexander  Porter 
and  began  practice  at  Donaldsonville,  La.  In  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  city  court  of  New  Orleans  and  removed  to 
that  city,  but  three  years  later  resigned  the  office  and  retired  to  his 
sugar  plantation  in  the  parish  of  Lafourche.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  21st  Congress, 
and  was  twice  reelected,  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his 
last  term  to  become  governor  of  the  state.  He  succeeded  Gov. 
Roman  on  Feb.  2,  1835,  and  after  serving  for  4  years  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Gov.  Roman  on  Feb.  4.  1839.  Mr.  White  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  governor, 
and  in  1840  was  reelected.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Whig  party  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  Gov.  White 
died  at  New  Orleans  on  April  18,  1847.  A  son,  Edward  D.  White. 
Jr.,  is  now  (1908)  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court. 

White's  Administration. — In  his  inaugural  address  on  Feb.  2, 
1835,  Gov.  White  expressed  his  regret  at  the  "vacillating  legisla- 
tion" of  Congress  with  regard  to  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
interests  of  Louisiana  in  the  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  imports. 
This  measure. he  declared  to  be  a  "conciliatory  measure"  which  had 
been  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  an  "acrimonious  conflict  which  had 
shaken  the  L'nion  to  its  very  foundations,"  and  the  compromise  bill 
of  Henry  Clay  had  been  adopted  "as  a  sheet-anchor  of  safet}"." 
Louisiana  would  suffer  by  the  reduction  on  sugar,  but  he  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  inherent  industry  and  energy  of  her  people  would 
enable  them  to  overcome  "this  precarious  decision  of  Congress." 
Within  the  year  following  his  inauguration  the  revolution  in  Texas, 
where  the  people  were  striving  for  independence,  produced  a  state 
of  warlike  agitation  in  Louisiana,  and  the  governor  was  compelled 
to  issue  a  proclamation  "threatening  with  condign  punishment" 
all  those  who  should  violate  the  laws  of  neutrality,  which  they  were 
bound  to  observe. 

In  his  message  to  the  general  assembly  on  Jan.  4.  1836.  he  an- 
nounced that  in  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  the 
general  government  had  called  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  troops, 
and  that  "her  quota  had  been  filled  with  alacrity  in  ten  days." 
He  warned  the  legislature  against  the  designs  and  schemes  of  the 
abolitionists  of  the  North  and  \\'est,  and  i)redicted  that,  should 
they  ever  succeed  in  their  plans  and  purposes,  they  would  "inund.ite 
the  land  with  human  blood."  To  carry  on  their  work  they  had 
formed  affiliated  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
tiie  press  itself  had  become  their  auxiliary.  "Every  day,"  said  he. 
"books,  pamphlets  and  all  sorts  of  publications,  calculated  to  oper- 
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ate  on  botli  sexes  from  chiKlhood  to  senility,  and  full  of  fantastic 
images,  engravings  and  emblems  destined  to  act  on  the  imagina- 
tion, are  belched  forth  upon  the  public;  and  the  mail,  which  was 
established  for  the  common  benefit,  has  become  an  agent  of  de- 
struction and  hostility  to  the  Southern  States  and  is  now  freely 
used  for  the  propagation  of  these  incendiary  compositions."  He 
•  advised  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  and  a  better  organ- 
ization of  the  militia  of  the  state.  On  the  question  of  public  lands 
he  said:  "Congress  has  been  less  liberal  to  Louisiana  than  to  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  Either  by  accident  or  by  design,  the 
policy  pursued  toward  us  has  been  a  system  of  exclusion.  Immense 
concessions  of  lands  have  been  made  to  all  the  new  states,  whilst 
Louisiana  has  only  been  able  to  obtain  the  petty  donation  of  two 
townships;  and,  although  the  grant  was  made  so  far  back  as  1827, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  locate  the  townships,  on  account  of  the 
captious  difificulties  raised  by  the  land  office." 

The  year  1837  was  marked  by  a  general  business  depression, 
which  affected  the  entire  country.  (See  Panics.)  Xotwithstanding 
the  prevailing  hard  times  the  legislat^ure  voted  to  loan  $500,000  to 
the  New  Orleans  &  Xashville  railroad  company  to  expedite  the 
building  of  the  road,  and  the  board  of  public  works  had  under  con- 
struction several  internal  improvements  of  considerable  magnitude. 
In  his  message  to  the  legislature  this  year,  the  governor  laid  before 
the  general  assembly  resolutions  that  had  been  adopted  by  several 
abolition  societies  in  the  North.  In  presenting  the  resolutions  he 
said:  "In  this  posture  of  things  it  devolves  on  us,  in  common  with 
those  whose  interests  are  identified  with  our  own,  to  protect  our- 
selves and  ours  against  these  pseudo-philanthropists.  Let  us  care- 
fully examine  our  statutes  on  this  head  with  the  view  to  give  them 
all  requisite  efficiency.  Beyond  the  measures  of  legal  precaution, 
for  the  present,  whatever  alternatives  the  progress  of  events  may 
offer,  will  form  a  proper  subject  of  reflection  when  the  necessity  for 
the  consideration  shall  present  itself.  In  the  meantime  we  should 
not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  crisis.  The  agitators, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  boast  of  increasing  consequence  and 
numbers." 

The  legislature  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  governor's 
views  on  this  question,  and  endorsed  the  resolutions  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  legislatures  proposing  a  convention  of  the 
sla\e]iolding  states  "to  inquire  into  and  determine  on  the  best 
possible  means  to  obtain  'peaceably  if  they  can.  forcibly  if  they 
must,'  that  respect  for  their  institutions  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  the  positive  enactments  of  the  Federal  compact  and  by  the 
stronger  law  of  self-|ireservation." 

In  the  [jolitical  campaign  of  1838  all  parties  were  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists:  the  act  of  Congress  in 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  denounced; 
and  the  newsi)apers  gonerallv  severely  criticised  the  acts  of  Xorth- 
ern  men  in  assisting  runaway  sla\-es  to  escape.  The  question  of 
the  annexation   of  Texas   was  an   absorbing  one   during  the   cam- 
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paign.  Andre  B.  Roman  was  elected  governor,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1S3'>, 
Gov.  White  submitted  his  last  message  to  tiie  legislature.  In  it  he 
made  the  announcement  that  the  banks  had  resumed  specie  \in\- 
nient.  that  Louisiana  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  her  difticulin.-->, 
and  that  it  was  consoling  to  him  to  leave  the  state  in  the  enjo\nicni 
of  her  usual  prosperity.  His  administration  terminated  on  i'"eb.  4, 
when  Gov.  Roman  was  inaugurated. 

Whitehall,  a  post-village  in  the  southern  part  of  Livingston  par- 
ish, is  on  a  tributary  of  the  Amite  river,  about  10  miles  soutli  ot 
Springville,  the  parish  seat.  The  Urakenridge  Railway  &  Xavijja- 
,  tion  company  are  extending  their  line  to  Whitehall,  which  is  an 
old  settlement,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  85. 

White  League. — In  the  spring  of  1874  many  of  the  white  people 
of  Louisiana  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  salvation  of  the  state 
depended  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party  and  negrcj 
domination,  and  began  talking  of  organizing  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  White  League  was  organized  at  Opelousas  on  April  27,  Init 
the  organization  did  not  make  much  headway  until  about  a  montli 
later,  when  steamboat  captains  leaving  New  Orleans  for  points  up 
the  Mississippi  ri\-er  reported  that  nearly  every  vessel  carried  arms, 
to  be  delivered  to  certain  designated  parties  above,  and  the  belief 
became  prevalent  that  the  purpose  was  to  arm  the  negroes  for  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  whites.  This  knowledge  stimulated  the 
work  of  organization,  and  on  June  14  the  league  was  organized  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  On  the  26th  Archibald  Mitchell  wrote  U< 
F.  C.  Zacharie  a  letter  favoring  the  movement.  In  this  letter  he 
said:  "If  we  possessed  a  general  armed  organization  in  this  state, 
we  would  obtain  our  rights,  in  great  part  at  least,  without  firing  a 
gun  or  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  *-■■■*  But  the  armed  part 
should  be  secret."  In  1868  a  "Crescent  City  Democratic  Chdi" 
had  been  organized  in  Xew  Orleans  and  had  maintained  its  exist- 
ence as  such  until  June,  1874,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  tlie 
Crescent  City  White  League  of  Xew  Orleans.  On  July  2  it  ])ub- 
lished  its  platform,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  name  and 
stating  the  objects  of  the  organization  to  be  "to  assist  in  restoring 
an  honest  and  intelligent  government  to  the  state  of  Louisiana: 
to  drive  out  incompetent  and  corrupt  men  from  office  and  by  a  union 
with  all  other  good  citizens  the  bettt'r  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  and  of  the  state,  with  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof:  and  to  maintain  and  protect  and  en- 
force our  rights  and  the  rights  of  all  citizens  thereunder."  ihc 
declaration  of  principles  referred  to  the  conflict  that  ajipeared  to  be 
inevitable — "a  conflict  between  enlightenment  anil  thick  ignorance, 
between  civilization  anil  barbarism — a  barbarism  artificially  stinui- 
lated  and  held  uj)  b>'  the  perverted  authority  of  the  most  ci\ilixed 
nation  in  the  world." 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  rights  and  status  of  tiie  negro  the  platform 
said:  "Where  the  white  race  rules,  the  negro  is  peaceful  and  haiiji}' ; 
where  the  black  rules,  the  negro  is  starved  and  oppressed.  Hut  it 
is  worse  than  idle  to  reason  with  those  people.    They  have  become 
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maddened  by  the  hatred  and  conceit  of  race,  and  it  has  become  our 
duty  to  sa\e  them  anil  to  save  ourseKes  from  the  fatal  probabili- 
ties of  their  stupid  extravagance  and  reckless  vanity,  by  arraying 
ourselves  in  the  name  of  white  civilization,  resuming  that  just  and 
legitimate  superiority  in  the  administration  of  our  state  affairs  to 
which  we  are  entitled  by  superior  responsibility,  superior  numbers, 
and  superior  intelligence:  and  while  we  declare  it  our  purpose  and 
fixed  determination  not  to  interfere  in  anv  manner  with  the  legal 
rights  of  the  colored  race,  we  are  determined  to  maintain  our  own 
legal  rights  by  all  the  means  that  may  become  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  preserve  them  at  all  hazards." 

These  were  not  mere  idle  words,  uttered  by  a  lot  of  political 
adventurers  without  a  definite  object  in  view,  but  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  facts  by  men  of  character  and  standing,  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  carry  out  their  ends.  Among  the  organizers  of  the 
White  League  were  such  men  as  Col.  John  B.  Walton,  Benjamin 
R.  Forman,  James  Buckner,  Frank  C.  Zacharie,  Archibald  Mitchell, 
and  many  others  whose  names  were  synonyms  for  honesty  and 
moral  courage.  The  first  officers  of  the  Crescent  City  \\'hite 
League  were  Frederick  X.  Ogden,  president;  William  J.  Behan, 
first  vice-president:  Washington  L  Hodgson,  second  vice-president: 
Donaldson  Jenkins,  corresponding  secretary  ;  Theodore  Shute.  re- 
cording secretar}- ;  \\  illiam  A.  Bell,  treasurer:  William  T.  X'audry, 
first  marshal :  John  Payne,  first  assistant  marshal ;  Harrison  Watts, 
second  assistant  marshal.  All  over  the  state  the  press  and  the  con- 
servative people  generally  gave  support  to  the  league  in  its  ettorts 
"to  put  the  control  of  the  state  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  people  of  the  state,"  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  Opelousas 
Courier  of  July  4,  1874.  This  accord  with  the  movement  was  plainly 
shown  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  "the  white 
people  of  Louisiana,"  which  was  held  at  Baton  Rouge  on  Aug.  24. 
The  platform  adopted  declared  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
people  "to  have  a  free  and  fair  election,  and  to  see  that  the  result 
was  not  changed  by  fraud  or  violence."  William  Pitt  Kellogg, 
governor  dc  facto,  was  denounced  as  a  usurper,  and  his  government 
as  arbitrary,  unjust  and  oppressive.  (See  Kellogg's  Ailminis- 
tration.) 

About  Sept.  12  the  steamer  Mississippi  landed  at  New  Orleans, 
having  on  board  a  large  consignment  of  arms  for  the  league,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  police  would  attempt  to  capture  the  arms.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  a  call  appeared  in  the  Xew  Orleans  papers 
for  the  "citizens  of  Xew  Orleans"  to  meet  at  the  Clay  statue  on 
Canal  street  at  11  a.  m.  the  following  day.  To  assist  the  league 
in  any  movement  that  might  become  necessary.  Acting-Gov.  Penn 
called  out  the  militia  and  appointed  Gen.  Ogden  "provisional  gen- 
eral of  the  Louisiana  state  militia."  An  account  of  the  conflict  that 
occurred  on  that  memorable  Sc])t.  14.  and  which  resulted  in  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  Kellogg  regime,  is  best  told  b\-  the 
report  of  Gen.  Frederick  X.  Ogden.  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts: 
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"On  Monday,  Sept.  14,  at  1  p.  ni.,  upon  the  uprising  of  the  citi- 
zens en  masse,  and  ininicdiatcly  ujjon  receipt  of  commission  from 
Lieut. -Gov.  D.  Ll.  I'enn,  acting  governor  chiring  the  temporary 
absence  of  Gov.  McEnery,  appointing  me  major-general,  comniantl- 
ing  the  state  militia,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  orders  to  assemble  my 
troops,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  form  a  defensive  line  of  battle  on 
Poydras  street,  my  right  resting  on  the  levee,  my  left  on  Carondelet 
street,  with  tlie  intention  of  throwing  the  city  into  a  military 
camp,  for  tlie  purpose  of  thoroughly  organizing  the  state  forces. 
With  commendable  alacrity  the  tollowing  commands  reported  at 
my  headquarters,  on  Camp  rear  Poydras  street,  viz.:  Crescent 
City  White  League,  Col.  W.  J.  Behan  commanding,  composed  of: 
Section  A,  Capt.  W.  T.  \'audry;  Section  r>,  Capt.  George  H.  Lord; 
Section  C,  Capt.  S.  II.  Buck;  Section  U,  Capt.  Archibald  Mitchell; 
Section  E,  Capt.  R.  B.  Pleasants;  Section  F,  Capt.  Thomas  2^IcLi- 
tyre;  Section  G,  Capt.  D.  M.  Kilpatrick.  The  11th  ward  White 
League,  Capt.  F.  "SI.  Andress.  The  10th  ward  White  League.  Capt. 
Edward  Flood.  The  6th  district  White  League,  Capt.  H.  E.  Shrop- 
shire. The  6th  district  White  League.  Capt.  C.  H.  Allen.  The  6th 
ward  White  League.  Capt.  George  W.  Dupre.  The  7th  ward  White 
League,  Capt.  O.  M.  Tennison.  The  Washington  White  League, 
Capt.  A.  B.  Phillips.  The  St.  John  White  League,  Capt.  Charles 
Vautier.  The  2nd  ward  \Vhite  League.  Capt.  R.  S.  Dennee.  The 
3d  ward  White  League,  Capt.  J.  R.  S.  Selleck.  Maj.  Le  Gardeur, 
with  Capt.  Charles  Roman's  company  (the  remainder  of  his  bat- 
talion being  present  unarmed).  Col.  John  G.  Angell,  commanding 
the  1st  Louisiana  infantry,  composed  of  the  following  companies: 
Co.  A,  Capt.  Borland ;  Co.  B,  Capt.  F.  JNIcGloin ;  Co.  C,  Capt. 
Blanchard ;  Co.  E,  Lieut.  F.  A.  Richardson.  Together  with  two 
companies  of  artillery,  under  Capt.  John  Glynn,  Jr.  (acting  chief 
of  artillery),  and  Capt.  H.  D.  Coleman. 

'"As  before  stated,  my  line  of  defense  was  formed  on  Poydras 
street,  at  3  p.  ni.,  the  right  under  command  of  Col.  W.  J.  Behan, 
consisting  of  Cos.  A.  B.  C,  E  and  G.  Crescent  City  \\'hite  League, 
and  the  commands  of  Capts.  Flood.  Andress.  Allen  and  Shropshire. 
supported  by  one  12-ponnder  gun,  extended  from  the  levee  to 
Tchoupitoulas  street.  The  center,  composed  of  the  commands  of  . 
Capts.  Dupre,  Mclntyre  and  Phillips,  extended  from  Tchoupitoulas 
to  Camp  street;  the  left,  with  the  commands  of  Capts.  Roman.  Ten- 
tnison  and  X'autier,  from  Camp  to  Carondelet  street.  Col.  Jolin  G. 
Angell  was  ordered  li\-  me  to  take  position  on  St.  Charles  street. 
above  Poydras,  to  guard  against  attack  from  the  central  police 
station  on  Carondelet  street.  Maj."  J.  D.  Hill,  of  the  above  bat- 
talion, with  Co.  E.  Lieut.  Richardson  commanding,  was  directed 
to  place  himself  on  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Common  streets,  to 
•check  any  advance  of  the  enemy  by  way  of  Chartres  and  Camp 
streets.  Capt.  11.  D.  Coleman's  company  of  artillery,  supported  by 
Section  I).  Crescent  Citv  White  League,  under  command  of  that 
trusty  leader.  Capt.  .\rcliibald  Mitchell,  together  with  Capt.  Deii- 
Tiee's  section,  were  stationed  at  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Julia  streets, 
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and  the  Louisiana  Kitle  Club,  together  with  the  unattached  forces, 
under  command  of  Maj.  John  Augustin,  at  the  corner  of  Carondclet 
and,  Julia  streets,  with  pickets  on  the  extreme  left  and  right,  formed 
my  reserve  force  and  second  line  of  defense. 

"While  strengthening  my  lines  and  arranging  my  trooi)s  more 
perfectly,  the  enemy,  consisting  of  about  50U  metropolitan  police, 
with  6  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Gens.  Longstreet  and  IJadger, 
moved  by  way  of  Chartres,  Peters  and  Decatur  street,  taking  posi- 
tion on  Canal  street,  about  the  U.  S.  custom-house  and  in  front  of 
the  Iron  building  and  Mobile  railroad  passenger  depot,  leaving  a 
reserve  of  the  1st  Louisiana  brigade  to  guard  the  state  house  and 
the  arsenal  at  Jackson  square.  At  4:15  p.  m.,  Brig.-Gen.  Badger,, 
with  about  300  metropolitans,  armed  with  the  most  improved 
weapons,  one  Catling  gun  and  two  12-pounder  Napoleon  guns, 
opened  fire  on  my  extreme  right,  which  was  promptly  responded  to 
by  that  gallant,  experienced  and  vigilant  officer.  Col.  W.  J.  Behan, 
whose  celerity  and  brilliancy  of  movement  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  Capt.  Pleasants.  Section  E.  C.  C.  W.  L.,  whose 
command  was  armed  with  imprn\-ed  weapons  and  amply  supplied 
with  ammunition,  gained  the  enemy's  flank  and  poured  a  deadly 
fire  into  their  ranks,  which  caused  them  to  waver.  Capt.  John' 
Glynn,  Jr.,  finding  his  piece  of  artillery  useless,  acted  with  the 
promptness  and  dash  of  a  trained  soldier,  and  orde'ed  Lieut.  E.  A- 
Guibet  to  charge,  which  he  did  with  gallantry,  in  conjunction  with 
Co.  A,  Capt.  \'audry.  and  B.  Capt.  Lord,  down  the  open  levee  and 
street,  driving  back  the  enemy  and  capturing  his  guns.  At  the 
same  time  Co.  C,  Capt.  Buck,  Co.  G.  Capt.  Kilpatrick.  and  com- 
mands of  Capts.  Allen.  Shropshire,  Andress  and  Flood,  charged 
down  Front,  Peters  and  Tchoupitoulas  streets,  forcing  the  enemy 
completely  from  his  position.  To  this  result  Maj.  J.  D.  Hill  con- 
tributed by  a  timely  withdrawal  of  his  command  from  the  position 
assigned  him.  and  aided  materially  in  driving  the  metropolitans 
from  their  last  stand.  In  the  meantime  Capt.  A.  B.  Phillips  was 
ordered  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  right,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Capt.  Tennison's  command  and  a  portion  of  the- 
St.  John  White  League.  He  met  and  dispersed  a  body  of  them  at 
the  corner  of  Chartres  and  Customhouse  streets,  losing  2  killed 
and  3  wounded,  and  then  returned  to  his  former  position  in  the 
center  of  the  line. 

'  ".-Kfter  removing  the  captured  ,guns,  I  resumed  my  original  posi- 
tion with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  an  advance  early  the  next 
day  upon  the  enemy's  stronghold  below  Canal  street ;  but  so  com- 
plete, in  mv  opinion,  was  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy  from  the- 
action  of  Monday,  evidence  of  which  I  had  received  during  the 
night  from  citizens  and  soldiers  active  in  our  cause,  corroborated 
hv  the  surrender  to  mv  command  of  large  bodies  of  metropolitans, 
that  the  capture  of  these  strongholds  seemed  but  a  question  of 
time.  To  press  this  capture.  Col.  Angell.  supported  by  Capt.  Cole- 
man's artillery,  was  ordered  to  move  forward  early  in  the  mornin.g 
on  these  points,  leaving  his  position  occupied  by  the  commands  of 
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Capts.  Mitcliell  and  Mclntyre.  By  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Col.  Angell 
was  ill  full  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  important  points  below 
Canal  street,  having  received  material  assistance  from  Capt.  Ma- 
checa.  Informati<.>n  of  this  result  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
our  headquarters.  " 

I-'ollowing  this  advance  of  Angell  the  arsenal  and  Jackson  square 
were  captured  by  Capt.  McGloin's  company,  the  state  house  was 
surrendered,  Gov.  Kellogg  taking  refuge  in  the  custom-house,  and 
bj-  1  p.  m.  the  city  was  as  quiet  as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary had  iiappened.  The  streets  were  cleared  of  the  barricades  that 
had  been  erected,  the  cars  began  running  again,  ladies  appeared  on 
the  streets,  and  business  was  resumed.  The  White  League  lost  16 
killed  and  45  wounded,  and  the  metropolitan  police  lost  11  killed 
and  60  wounded.  Gen.  Ogden  reported  2.800  members  of  the 
league  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  action,  though  his  entire 
force,  including  the  militia  called  out  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Penn,  num- 
bered about  6,000.  The  Kellogg  government  was  reinstated  by 
Federal  bayonets,  fresh  troops  being  sent  to  Louisiana  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  lesson  of  Sept.  14  and  15  was  not  entirely  lost 
upon  the  negroes  and  carpet-baggers,  who  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment in  a  less  high-handed  manner  than  before  the  uprising.  The 
league  did  not  disband,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1877.  it  established  the  Xich- 
■olls  government  by  the  capture  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  Xew 
■Orleans  except  the  state  house. 

In  1891  a  monument  was  erected  at  Liberty  Place  in  Xew  Or- 
leans, "on  the  spot  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  fell 
in  defence  of  the  freedom  and  honor  of  Louisiana."  On  this  monu- 
ment are  engraved  the  names  of  Antoine  Bozonier.  Jr.,  Michael 
Betz,  Charles  Brulard.  James  Crossin.  James  Considine.  Adrien 
Feuillan,  Albert  M.  Gautier,  Joseph  K.  Gourdain,  John  Graval, 
■Robert  G.  Lindsev,  F.  ]\I.  Mohrmann,  Samuel  P..  5sewman,  fr.. 
William  C.  Robbins,  E.  A.  Toledano,  William  A.  Wells  and  John 
M.  ^\'est,  the  16  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  the  altar  in 
order  to  establish  an  honest,  representative  government  in 
Louisiana. 

■White  Sulphur  Springs,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Catahoula  parish,  is  situated  on  Trout  creek.  6  miles  south  of 
Little  Creek,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  a  local  watering 
place  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  ^2. 

Whiteville,  a  money  order  post  town  in  the  northern  part  of  St. 
Landry  parish,  is  situated  on  Bayou  Boeuf  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  about  15  miles  north  of  Opelousas.  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an 
express  office  and  telegraph  station  and  is  the  trading  and  shipping 
center  for  a  considerable  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish. 

Whitford,  a  post-handet  of  \\'inn  parish,  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Xavigation  company.  9  miles  southwest 
of  Winnfield.  the  parish  seat,  in  the  great  pine  forest  which  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  ]iarish.  It  has  a  telegraph  station,  an  express 
ofhce.  and  is  a  trading  center  for  a  considerable  section  of  the 
parish. 
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Whitley,  a  post-village  in  the  northwest  corner  of  De  Soto  par- 
ish, is  about  3  miles  east  of  the  Texas  boundary  and  5  miles  south- 
west of  Keatchie,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Whittirigton,  a  post-station  of  Rajiides  parish,  is  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  company,  about  12 
miles  southeast  of  .Alexantlria.  the  parish  seat. 

WicklifTe,  Robert  Charles. — 13th  governor  of  Louisiana  after  it 
became  a  state,  was  born  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Jan.  6.  1820,  a  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Margaret  (Cripps)  W'ickliffe.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Kentucky  in  his  day  ;  took  part  in  the 
War  of  1812,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Caldwell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames ;  ser\  ed  in  the  Kentucky  legislature ;  was  for  a  time  acting 
governor;  was  in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Tyler's  cabinet,  holding  the  portfolio  of  postmaster- 
general.  Robert  C.  Wicklitfe  received  a  fine  education.  For  a  year 
he  attended  St.  Joseph's  college,  then  entered  Augusta  college,  but 
left  after  two  years  to  enter  Center  college  at  Danville,  Ky.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1840.  He  then  studied  law  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  began  practice  in  his  native  town.  Two  years  later  his  health 
failed  and  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  located  at  St.  Francisville, 
where  he  combined  law  practice  with  the  business  of  a  cotton 
planter.  He  was  an  aggressive  Democrat  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  party  leaders  in  his  parish.  In  1851  he  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator; was  twice  reelected,  and  wdien  Lieut. -Gov.  Farmer  died  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  senate.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  by 
his  party  lor  governor  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  3,000 
votes.  When  the  secession  agitation  started  in  Louisiana  he  dis- 
approved the  doctrine,  but  later  he  became  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Confederacy.  L'pon  retiring  from  the  governor's  office  in  1860 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  and  the  oversight  of  his  plantation  un- 
til 1866,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  but 
was  refused  admission,  as  were  all  the  representatives  from  the 
state.  In  1876  he  was  an  elector-at-large  on  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential ticket  and  made  a  vigorous  campaign  in  favor  of  Tiklen 
and  Hendricks,  but  through  the  operations  of  the  returning  board 
and  the  electoral  commission  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  for 
that  year  was  counted  for  the  Republican  candidates.  Go\ .  Wick- 
liffe  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and  his  success  as  a  lawyer 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  of  all  those  whom  he  defended  only  one  man  was  ever  con- 
victed. J.  C.  W.  Eeckham,  late  governor  of  Kentucky,  is  a  grand- 
son of  Gov.  Wicklifte.  who  died  at  Shelby ville.  Ky.,  .April  18,  1895. 
WicklifFe's  Administration. — Gov.  Wicklifife  and  Lieut. -Gov. 
Mouton  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  22,  1856.  In  his  inaugural 
address  the  governor  commented  at  length  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Xorth  on  the  cpiestion  of  slavery.  In  referring  to  the  tentlency  of 
Congress  to  assume  powers  that  of  right  belonged  to  the  states,  he 
said:  "It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  history  of  what  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  nor  to  trace  out  the 
manner  in  which  its  limited  powers  have  been  extended  to  subjects 
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not  propcrl)-  within  its  control,  and  made  to  bear  on  tlie  hif^he-t 
interests,  wliicli  oui,dit  to  have  been,  and  were  reserved  as  cxchi- 
sively  appertaining  to  the  state  governments.  But  I  am  comi)fllcd 
to  say  that  the  steady  encroachments  made  by  Congress  on  ihc 
reserved  rights  of  the  states  have  not  only  sanctioned  bnt  encour- 
aged outrages,  that,  if  not  checked,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  ■■'•=  *  *  Disregarding  the  rights  of  the 
states,  Congress  seems  to  have  looked  mainly  to  the  interests  oi 
a  section  of  the  country,  until  that  favored  section  has  begun  to 
consider  the  constitution,  not  only  made  for  its  advantage  alone. 
but  actually  as  a  means  of  aggression  upon  the  rights,  the  interests 
and  the  honor  of  the  slave  states  ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  a  party  has 
been  formed,  and  is  in  a  relative  ascendency  in  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress,  with  no  other  bond  of  union  than  a  settled  purpose  to 
make  war  on  the  institutions  of  the  South,  not  that  these  institu- 
tions are  hurtful  to  the  North,  but  because  they  are  in  conflict  with 
one  of  the  forms  of  fanaticism,  which  the  misguided  people  of  the 
North  have  adopted  through  the  designs  of  artful  men,  covetous 
only  of  their  own  political  advancement.  =i^  *  *  j^  has,  therefore, 
become  the  painful  duty  of  every  slave  state  distinctly  to  declare 
that  no  further  aggression  will  be  permitted,  and  to  invTte  the  co- 
operation of  every  state  in  vindicating,  to  the  last  extreme,  the 
rights  secured  by  the  constitution,  and  which  are  immeasurably  of 
more  value  than  the  constitution  itself." 

Concerning  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  state,  he  said:  "Boun- 
tiful as  nature  has  been  to  Louisiana,  the  skill  of  the  engineer  is  still 
essential  to  her  full  development.  With  25,000,000  acres  of  fertile- 
lands,  hardly  a  tenth  is  in  cultivation ;  with  a  sea-coast  a  third  in 
length  of  the  state,  we  have  a  tonnage  almost  in  its  infancy.  With 
capacity  to  produce  all  the  cotton  needed  for  the  British  Empire, 
and  all  the  sugar  required  for  this  great  Confederacy,  we  are  as  yet 
but  laggards  in  their  growth.  With  thousands  of  miles  of  internal 
navigation,  our  productions  frequently  can  find  no  market,  and 
North  and  South  Louisiana  are  strangers  to  each  other.  *  *  * 
A  fund  for  internal  improvements  has  existed  for  years.  Large 
amounts  of  it  have  been  expended.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  for 
even  a  curious  inquirer  to  discover  any  benefit  that  has  resulted 
from  it.  *  *  *  jt  is  passing  strange  that,  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment, without  privileged  classes,  without  stipendiaries  on  the  bounty 
of  the  state,  mismanagement  and  recklessness  should  be  tolerated. 
*  *  *  May  the  future  redeeni  the  past,  and,  striking  boldly  and 
freely  at  all  maladministration,  vindicate  the  purity  and  wisdom 
of  republican  institutions,  while  we  promote  and  enlarge  our 
material  interests." 

In  Februarv  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
"That  the  bold  and  unequivocal  position  assumed  by  President 
Pierce  in  his  late  annual  message  upon  the  constitutional  relations 
of  slavery  meets  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  people  of  this 
state."  Following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  governor,  t!ie  state 
engineer  was   instructed   to   report  a   complete   system   of  internal 
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improvement,  especially  as  to  measures  for  keeping  the  Mississippi 
within  its  natural  banks.  A  vote  of  thanks  ami  a  "gold  medal  were 
presented  to  Elisha  Kent  Kane  for  his  great  discoveries  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  Howard  association  of  Baton  Rouge  was 
incorporated. 

By  the  act  of  June  3,  185''i,  Congress  ma<lc  large  grants  of  land  to 
several  railroads  in  Louisiana,  the  grants  to  consist  of  the  alternate 
sections  designated  b\-  odd  numbers  for  six  sections  in  width  on 
either  side  of  the  right  of  way  of  said  roads,  except  where  such 
sections  were  occupied  by  actual  settlers,  in  which  case  tlie  railroad 
companies  were  permitted  to  select  other  lands. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  this  year  the  Know  Nothings 
took  tlie  name  of  the  "American  Party."  and  presented  as  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  Millard  Fillmore  and  A.  J.  Donel.son.  The 
Democratic  candidates  were  James  Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge.  and  the  Republicans  put  forward  John  C.  Fremont  and 
William  L.  Dayton.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  Repuh 
lican  party  in  national  politics,  and  its  candidates  received  no 
votes  in  Louisiana.  Buchanan  received  22,164  votes  and  Fillmore 
20,709.  In  his  message  of  Jan.,  1857,  the  governor  congratulated 
the  general  assembly  on  the  result  of  the  recent  election,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  "wise  and  conservative  rule"  of  the 
incoming  administration  would  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  coun- 
try and  restore  the  fraternal  good  feeling  that  existed  during  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  adding:  "Should,  however,  those  bright 
and  cheering  anticipations,  which  we  now  so  fondly  indulge,  not 
be  realized,  when  freedom  and  equality  in  the  L'nion  are  denied 
us  of  the  South  by  the  people  of  the  North,  then  Louisiana  will 
take  her  position  and  maintain  her  rights  b}-  the  strong  arms  and 
bold  hearts  of  her  brave  sons." 

At  the  election  referred  to  by  the  governor,  out  of  nearly  12.000 
voters  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  about  3,500  did  not  vote.  This 
situation  he  commented  on  in  his  message  as  follows:  "It  demon- 
strates that  some  extraordinary  cause  was  at  work  to  prevent  a 
large  proportion  of  lawful  voters  from  enjoying  the  sacred  fran- 
chise of  the  constitution.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  last  two 
general  elections  many  of  the  streets  and  approaches  to  the  polls 
were  completely  in  the  hands  of  organized  rufiians,  who  committed 
acts  of  violence  on  multitudes  of  our  naturalized  fellow-citizens 
who  dared  venture  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  *  *  *  The 
expression  of  such  elections  is  an  open  and  palpable  fraud  on  the 
people,  and  I  recommend  you  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  pro- 
vent  the  true  will  of  the  majority  from  being  totally  silenced." 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the  immi- 
gration of  free  negroes  into  Louisiana  from  other  states  had  been 
on  the  increase,  and  recommended  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  all  such  negroes  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  viola- 
tion of  law. 

U.  S.  Senator.  Jndah  P.  Benjamin,  who  had  been  elected  as  a 
Whig,  had  aligned  himself  with  the  Democratic  members  of  that 
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body,  and  in  Feb.,  1857,  the  Louisiana  legislature  ad<i[)ted  tlic  inj- 
lowing  resolution:  "That  we  approve  and  endorse  with  sentinuMU> 
of  highest  admiration  and  esteem,  the  recently  assumed  political 
position  and  course  of  our  senator  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  [udah  1'. 
Benjamin;  that  we  view  in  that  act  of  our  public  servant  the  nol)le 
triumph  of  the  patriot  over  the  partisan,  in  merging,  as  he  did,  all 
past  party  prejudices  and  antipathies  in  a  superior  devotion  to  his 
state's  and  his  nation's  good,  and  that  we  still  recognize  in  him. 
though  changed  in  his  political  relations,  the  true  and  faithful 
representative  of  the  popular  political  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana.''  The  legislature  at  this  session  protested 
against  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  "until  sucli 
time  as  all  other  articles  are  admitted  free  of  duty."  The  Wash- 
ington monument  association  of  New  Orleans  was  incorporated 
and  an  appropriation  of  $Li.000  was  made  toward  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Jan.  8,  1815. 

At  the  state  election  of  1857  the  Democratic  majority  was  mate- 
rially increased  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  legislature  chosen  at 
that  time  being  more  strongly  of  that  party  than  any  previous  one. 
When  this  legislature  assembled  in  Jan.,  1858,  Gov.'  Wickliffe  sub- 
mitted a  message  dealir.g  largely  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state.  He  reported  the  receipts  for  the  year — less  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  various  special  and  trust  funds — as  approximately 
$222,506.  "It  will  be  readily  perceived,"  he  said,  "that  the  current 
general  resources  of  the  state  are  gradually  sinking  below  the  gen- 
eral and  extraordinary  expenditures ;  and,  each  year,  the  state  has 
been  forced  to  borrow  a  larger  sum  from  the  special  and  trust 
funds  of  the  treasury,  to  make  good  this  continually  swelling  deficit. 
It  is  time  this  vicious  practice  be  corrected,  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  confined  within  the  limits  of  its  own  proper 
revenues."  This  advice  was  all  the  more  apropos  when  it  recalled 
that  Louisiana  was  just  then  passing  through  one  of  those  periodical 
depressions  that  occur  in  the  country.  (See  Panic  of  1857.)  With 
regard  to  Federal  relations,  the  governor  informed  the  legislature 
that  "the  aiYairs  of  the  Federal  government  have  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  evil-disposed  jxTsons."  This  reference  was  to  the 
trouble  with  the  Mormons  in  L'tah,  where  L'.  S.  troops  had  been 
sent  to  quell  a  prospective  rebellion,  and  to  the  "border  war"  in 
Kansas. 

The  speeches  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
their  joint  debates  in  Illinois  in  1858,  were  read  with  close  attention 
by  a  great  many  people  in  Louisiana.  In  December  Mr.  Douglas 
visited  New  Orleans,  where  he  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  Odd  Fellows  hall.  Pierre  Soule  presided  and  the  local 
newspapers  of  the  next  dav  published  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dousjlas 
in  full. 

At  the  state  election  in  185'»  Th<imas  O.  Afoore,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  elected  over  his  opponent.  Thomas  J.  Wells,  \>y  a 
vote  of  25.556  to  15,388,  a  majority  unparalleled  in  the  history  i-'f 
the  state.    The  campaign  was  stormy  and  the  election  was  attended 
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by  violence,  and  in  some  places  by  bloodshed.  The  New  Orleans 
Courier  of  Nov.  1  said:  "It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
point  to  a  phase  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  which  has 
any  resemblance  to  the  present  imbroglio  of  parties  in  New  Or- 
leans." That  paper  supported  what  was  called  the  "Independent 
Democratic"  movement,  which  resulted  in  uniting  all  factions  of 
the  Democracy  against  the  united  Whigs,  Americans  and  Kepub- 
licans,  thus  winning  a  victory. 

In  his  final  message  to  the  legislature  in  1860,  Gov.  Wickditfe 
took  a  more  optimistic  \ie\v  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  state. 
He  showed  that  there  was  a  balance  of  §133,696  in  the  general 
fund  on  Dec.  31,  1859.  and  estimated  a  balance  at  the  end  of  1860 
of  $164,142.  "It  will  therefore  be  seen,  said  he,  "that  without  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  ta.xation,  the  annually  increasing  revenues  of 
the  state  will  enable  her  to  meet  promptly  all  the  wants  of  the 
government."  Much  of  his  message  was  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  Federal  relations.  He  referred 
to  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  and  his  associates  to  capture  the 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferr)-,  Va.,  as  follows:  "The  number  actively 
engaged  in  it  were  insignificant ;  but  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  they  committed  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder,  and 
were  provided  to  equip  with  arms,  for  the  work  of  death,  several 
thousand  slaves  or  other  confederates:  that  the  general  press  and 
people  of  the  extreme  Xorth,  on  various  grounds,  sympathized  with 
the  traitors  and  murderers  and  solicited  their  pardon,  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  inauspicious  condition  of  affairs." 

"The  times  that  are  upon  us,"  he  observed,  "are  rapidly  precipitat- 
ing a  crisis  which  must  be  met  manfully.  In  any  event,  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Louisiana  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  a  practical 
vindication  of  their  assailed  rights  and  a  proper  defense  of  their 
honor.  The  times  and  the  crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  bring 
into  requisition,  I  apprehend,  all  the  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
vindication  of  the  one  and  the  defense  of  the  other.  The  character 
of  Louisiana  has  not  yet  i)een  stained  with  servility  or  dishonor,  and 
I  know  her  people  in  the  present,  like  her  people  in  the  past,  would 
gladly  accept  any  alternative  which  carries  with  it  honor  and  in- 
sures self-respect,  rather  than  take  a  position  wdiich  might  secure 
more  temporary  profit  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of  man- 
hood, every  element  of  independence,  every  attribute  of  that  lofty 
sovereignty  upon  which  we  have  so  justly  prided  ourselves.  And 
wdien  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  submission  will  hardly  in- 
sure temporary  security — for  compacts  with  cravens  are  invariably 
broken  by  the  stronger  party  the  very  instant  they  have  answered 
their  purposes — that  aggression  after  aggression  invariably  succeeds 
each  compromise  of  constitutional  right  and  submission  to  wrong 
— it  is  not  possible  that  Louisiana  will  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her 
inalienable  prerogatives,  or  swerve  in  the  least  from  the  true,  just 
and  jjatriotic  position  she  has  ever  noldy  occu])ied."  With  these 
serious  and  maid\-  retlections  Ciuw  Wicklift'e  retiretl  from  the  office 
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vvliich  he  had  tilled  with  --uch  signal  ability,  and  was  succecdcil  by 
Gov.  Moore. 

Wilbert,  a  ]Wstot"tice  in  the  central  part  of  West  Baton  Konge 
parish,  is  abont  S  miles  west  of  Port  Allen,  the  parish  seat  and 
most  convenient  railroatl  station. 

Wilburton  is  a  post-hamlet  of  St.  Landry  parish. 

Wilcox  (R.  R.  name  Baines),  is  a  post-hamlet  in  the  sonthern 
part  of  West  T'eliciana  parish,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi \'alley  R.  R..  4  miles  north  of  St.  Francisvillc,  the  parish 
seat. 

Wilda,  a  postoffice  of  Rapides  parish,  is  located  about  15  miles 
due  west  of  .Vle.xandria.  the  parish  seat,  anil  3  miles  southeast  of 
Stephens,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Wildsville,  a  money  order  post-village  in  the  western  jjart  of 
Concordia  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Natchez  &  Western  R.  R., 
about  20  miles  west  of  \"idalia,  the  parish  seat.  Its  population  in 
1900  was  3S. 

Wildwood,  a  money  order  post-hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Catahoula  parish,  is  near  the  Tensas  river  and  about  2  miles  north- 
east of  Grcen\-ille.  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Wilkinson,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Calvert  county.  Md.,  in 
1757.  He  enlisted  under  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  served  as  a  captain  in  Benedict  Arnold's  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Aaron  .Burr, 
with  whom  it  was  alleged  he  was  afterward  associated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  independent  empire  in  the  southwest.  (See 
Burr  Conspiracy.)  Wilkinson  was  sent  as  a  messenger  to  Con- 
gress with  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  but  he  was  nearly 
three  weeks  on  tiie  road,  and  the  news  was  a  week  old  in  Congress 
when  he  arrived.  On  a  fictitious  claim  to  a  daring  act  performed 
by  Col.  John  Hardin  of  Kentucky  he  was  made  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general,  but  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  let  it  be  known  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  ""Conw'ay  cabal"  against  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  was  compelled  to  forfeit  his  rank.  After  the  war  he 
located  in  Kentucky.  In  June,  1787,  W^ilkinson  visited  New  Orleans 
and  obtained  from  Gov.  Miro  a  permit  to  sell  Kentucky  proilucts 
in  that  city.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Wilkinson  and  the  S]ian- 
ish  governors  were  in  some  sort  of  a  conspiracy  to  establish  in  the 
southwest  a  separate  empire — a  belief  that  is  borne  out  li\-  docu- 
ments found  in  the  Spanish  archives.  In  1791  he  was  reinstated  m 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  upon  the  death  of  Gen.  An- 
thony \\'ayne  became  brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  army. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  assisted  in  the  negotiations  of  sev- 
eral important  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1805  was  appointed 
governor  of  Louisiana  territory,  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase lying  north  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  of  which  Claiborne 
was  governor.  Then  came  the  Burr  fiasco,  but  Wilkinson  managed 
to  retain  the  favor  of  the  national  administration,  and  in  ISO'l  ^vas 
assigned  to  command  at  New  Orleans.  He  encamped  his  men  at 
a  swampy  place  known  as  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  where  they  sufi'ered 


severely  frum  sickness.  (Jut  of  J.OOO  men,  765  died  and  166  de- 
serted. A  scandal  resulted.  Gen.  Hampton  was  placed  in  coiiiinand, 
and  -Wilkinson  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  answer  charges.  In 
1811  he  was  court-niartialetl,  charged  with  treasonable  connection 
with  I'.urr  and  the  Spanish  governors.  The  evidence  showed  that 
for  several  }ears  he  had  been  a  pensioner  of  Spain.  Burr  emphatic- 
ally declared  that  Wilkinson  was  involved  in  his  schen\e — a  declara- 
tion that  was  believed  by  many,  including  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  publicly  denounced  Wilkinson  as  a  traitor.  He  was  acquitted, 
however,  was  appointed  major-general  in  1813,  but  got  into  trouble 
with  other  officers  and  was  again  made  the  subject  of  a  court  of 
inquiry.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  died  on  Dec.  28,  1825. 

Wilkinson,  Theodore  Stark,  planter,  and  member  of  Congress, 
was  a  native  of  I'lac|uemines  parish,  where  he  was  born  on  Dec.  18, 
1847.  He  received  only  a  common  school  education  before  and 
during. a  part  of  the  war,  but  after  peace  was  declared  he  attended 
Washington  college,  Lexington,  Va..  for  2  years.  In  1870  he  be- 
came engaged  in  sugar  planting;  was  a  member  of  the  school  board 
of  his  native  parish  ;  was  appointed  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  levee  commissioners  for  the  3d  levee  district;  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  the  50th  Congress  in  1886  as  a  Democrat ;  and 
was  reelected  to  the  51st  Congress. 

Willhite,  a  postoffice  in  the  southern  part  of  Union  parish,  is 
about  12  miles  southeast  of  Farmerville,  the  parish  seat,  and  8  miles 
north  of  Cheniere,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Williams,  a  post-village  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Red  river 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  15  miles  northwest 
of  Coushatta,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station,  an  express 
office,  and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  the  rich  Red  river  farming  land  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  parish. 

Willing  Expedition. — While  the  Revolutionary  war  was  in  prog- 
ress the  American  posts  on  the  upper  ^Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
frequently  received  military  supplies  from  New  Orleans.  To  trans- 
port these  supplies  up  the  river  required  both  tact  and  bravery, 
as  the  Indians,  acting  under  orders  of  Brjtish  Gen.  Hamilton,  of 
Detroit,  were  watching  the  rivers.  In  17//  Capt.  James  Willing, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  tried  to  get  the  English  inhabitants  of  the 
Floridas  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  fight  for  independence,  but 
did  not  succeed.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of  con- 
veying-stores  and  munitions  of  war  from  Xew  Orleans  to  the  posts 
above.  In  Jan.,  1778.  he  arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  with  50  men  in 
two  keel-boats.  According  to  Monette,  Willing  had  been  a  resident 
of  Xatchcz  some  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  on 
his  wav  down  the  river  he  landed  there  and  entered  into  a  sort  of 
treaty  of  neutrality,  under  which  he  agreed  to  refrain  from  making 
any  attack  on  the  colony,  if  the  people  there  would  refrain  from 
giving  any  support  to  his  enemies  and  jiermit  him  to  ascend  the 
river  unmolested.     Willing  took  Col.  Anthony  Hutchins  with  him 
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to  New  Orleans  as  a  liostage,  but  soon  after  arriving  there  Huteli- 
ins  was  releasetl  on  parole.  Willing  and  his  men  then  capuired  a 
small  vessel  at  Mancliac  and  went  up  the  river,  burning  houses  ami 
devastating  plantations.  In  the  meantime  Hutchins  liad  returned 
home  and  cireulateil  the  report  that  Willing  was  making  ])repara- 
tions  to  return  and  plunder  the  district.  He  recruited  a  body  .if 
armed  men  and  stationed  them  in  ambush  to  await  the  return  .if 
the  expedition.  When  \\  filing  reached  Natchez  on  his  way  u[)  the 
river  he  sent  a  small  boat  to  land,  but  it  was  fired  upon  by  Mutch- 
ins'  men  and  several  were  killed.  During  the  excitement  a  number 
of  people  left  their  homes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississi]jpi  an.l 
fled  across  the  river  into  the  Spanish  possessions.  Although  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were  generally  friendly  to  the  American 
cause,  they  did  not  endorse  Willing's  course,  and  after  his  escapade 
the  American  influence  at  Xew  Orleans  was  exerted  more  strongly 
in  favor  of  Spain  taking  possession  of  West  Florida.  Willing  next 
went  to  Mobile,  where  he  tried  to  get  up  a  demonstration  in  fav.ir 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  was  captured  by  the  British  and  held 
for  some  time  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Wills. —  (See  Descent  and  Distribution  of  I'roperty.) 
Wilson,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  East 
Feliciana  parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  \alley 
R.  R.,  about  7  miles  northwest  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat.  It  has 
a  bank,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and 
is  the.  shipping  point  for  the  cotton  district  in  which  it  is  located. 
There  are  cotton  gins,  and  other  cotton  industries  in  the  town, 
good  stores  and  several  churches.  The  population  was  470  in  I'W. 
Wiltz,  Louis  Alfred,  who  succeeded  Francis  T.  NichoUs  as  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  in  1880,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  ( )rleans, 
Jan.  21,  1843.  Some  of  his  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  tir^i 
German  settlers  in  Louisiana,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Spanish  soldier  who  came  to  the  colony  with  O'Reilly.  Lmiis 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  until  he  was  al)i>ut  1.^ 
years  old,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  establishnKiit. 
When  the  Civil  war  began  he  enlisted  in  the  New  Orleans  artillery 
and  w^as  soon  afterward  elected  captain  of  Co.  E,  Chalmette  regi- 
ment, which  was  stationeil  at  Fort  Jackson,  where  he  was  capture.l. 
After  being  exchanged  he  again  entered  the  army  and  remained 
on'active  duty  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resunietl  his  com- 
mercial pursuits.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  member  ..f 
the  parish  conmiittee,  and  was  later  elected  a  member  of  the  si.it e 
central  committee  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  This  was  during  the  reconstruct i.m 
era,  the  general  assembly  was  full  of  corruption  and  intrigue,  luit 
Mr.  AMltz  preserved  an  untarnished  reputation,  thereby  wimiim; 
the  complete  confidence  of  his  constituents.  In  Nov..  1872,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  New  Orleans.  Two  years  later  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  general  assembly,  and  when  that  body  assemble.l 
in  Jan.,  1875,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  While  scr\  ing 
in   this  capacity  he  protested  against  the  invasion  of  the  hall   by 
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Federal  troops  for  the  purpo?e  of  unseating  Conservative  or  Demo- 
cratic members,  but  tinally  resigned  the  speakership  under  an  ad- 
justment made  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  on  the  ticket  with  Gov.  Xicholls;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1879;  and  on  Dec.  8  of 
that  year  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state  under  the  new 
constitution.     His  death  occurred  on  Oct.  16,   1881. 

Wiltz's  Administration. — The  inauguration  of  Gov.  Wiltz  Umk 
place  on  Jan.  14.  1880,  and  on  the  same  day  Samuel  D.  AIcF.nery 
took  the  oath  of  otttce  as  lieutenant-governor.  The  constitution 
of  1879  changed  the  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  from  annual 
to  biennial,  and  in  his  first  message  the  new  governor  reminded 
the  members  that  it  became  their  duty  to  make  provisions  for  the 
support  of  the  state  institutions  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  as 
had  been  done  heretofore.  He  recommended  the  repair  of  the  old 
capitol  building  at  Baton  Rouge ;  measures  for  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  the  property  of  the  state  in  Xew  Orleans,  the  former 
capital :  the  enactment  of  special  laws  relating  to  the  liens  of 
mechanics  and  other  laborers,  so  that  capital  and  labor  would  each 
receive  adequate  and  equal  protection  under  the  law;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  of  health,  clothed  with  authority  to  combat 
epidemics  and  foreign  diseases  without  destroying  commerce;  and 
the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  part  of  the  duties  of 
which  should  be  to  encourage  immigration.  He  also  recommended 
the  adoption  of  some  method  of  capital  punishment  more  humane 
than  hanging,  and  made  several  wise  suggestions  relative  to  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  the  subject  of  public  education. 

The  first  action  of  the  regular  session  of  1880  was  the  adoption 
of  a  concurrent  resolution,  asking  the  U.  S.  senate  to  admit  Henry 
!M.  Spofiford.  who  had  been  duly  elected  in  April.  1877,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  recognition  of  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  who  had 
been  elected  about  the  same  time  by  the  Packard  legislature,  which 
was  afterward  denied  recognition  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  autliorizing  the  governor  to 
employ  counsel  for  the  state  in  an  action  brought  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provision  of  the  Federal  constitution  authorizing  the  supreme 
court  to  settle  controversies  between  states.  In  July.  1879,  the 
general  court  of  Xew  Hampshire  passed  an  act  providing  that  any 
citizen  of  that  state  holding  unpaid  obligations  of  any  other  state 
might  assign  them  to  the  state,  giving  security  for  costs,  etc.,  antl 
when  so  assigned  the  attorney-general  of  Xew  Hampshire  was 
directed  to  bring  suit  for  the  collection  of  the  claims.  In  Jan.,  1880, 
six  cou]ions  of  interest  on  consolidated  l)onds  of  Louisiatia.  amount- 
ing to  S210,  were  assigned  to  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and 
the  suit  aljove  referred  to  was  instituteil.  .\n  act  similar  to  that 
of  Xew  Hampshire's  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Xew 
York  in  1878,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  because  it  re- 
quired "the  state  to  lay  down  its  dignity,  its  honor,  and  its  integrity 
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as  a  sovereign  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  become  a  collecting  agent 
for  speculators  in  state  bonds."  The  act  was  again  passed  in  18S0 
and  this  time  it  was  not  vetoed.  As  soon  as  it  became  a  law 
New  York  brought  suit  against  Louisiana  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  to  enforce  the  collection  of  $1.050 — interest  on  bonds  issued 
in  1874.  The  cases  were  finally  decided  on  ^larch  5,  1883.  In 
handing  down  his  opinion  Chief  Justice  W'aite  referred  to  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  constitution  and  said:  "The  evident  purpose  of 
the  amendment  was  to  prohibit  all  suits  against  states  by  or  for  citi- 
zens of  other  states,  or  aliens,  without  the  consent  of  the  state  to  be 
sued,  and  in  our  opinion  one  state  cannot  create  a  controversy 
with  another  state  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  constitution  by  assuming  the  prosecution 
of  debts  owing  by  other  states  to  its  citizens.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  prohibited  both  by  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution  from  entertaining  these  suits,  and  the 
bill  in  each  of  them  is  dismissed."' 

By  the  enforcement  of  strict  quarantine  regulations  along  the 
coast,  and  the  observance  of  sanitary  measures  in  the  cities,  the 
death  rate  was  lower  in  1880  than  for  any  year  since  1868.  Con- 
siderable progress  in  railroad  construction  was  made  during  the 
year,  the  crops  were  generally  satisfactory,  and  notwithstanding 
strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  state  (See  Labor  Troubles),  the  year 
closed  with  better  prospects  and  a  more  hopeful  spirit  than  any 
year  since  the  war.  The  population  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  census,  was  454.954  whites,  483,655  negroes,  1,337  Chinese, 
Japanese,  etc..  a  total  of  939.946.  Tliese  figures  show  an  increase 
in  population  of  213.031  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  W'iltz  was  terminated  b_v  his  death  on  Oct.  16,  1881, 
and  the  next  day  Lieut. -Gov.  McEnery  succeeded  to  the  office. 

Windom  (R.  R.  name  Burke),  a  post-station  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  St.  Martin  parish,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R., 
about  5  miles  southwest  of  St.  .Martin\ille,  the  parish  seat,  in  the 
great  sugar  district.  It  has  sugar  mills,  an  express  office  and  some 
local  retail  trade. 

Winnfield,  the  capital  of  Winn  parish,  is  located  almost  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  parish,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  justice 
when  the  parish  was  established  in  1852.  A  postofifice  was  estab- 
lisiied  at  that  time,  but  during  the  Ci\-il  war  mail  service  was  sus- 
pended. Tiie  town  was  incorporated  in  1855.  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  centers  in  northwestern 
Louisiana,  as  it  has  four  railroad  systems,  viz.:  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Louisiana  &  .Arkansas,  the  Tremont  &  Gulf. 
and  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Xavigation  com|)any.  the  lines  of 
these  four  systems  running  in  six  different  directions.  In  1885  the 
Winnfield  academy  was  established,  but  it  has  given  way  to  the 
public  high  school.  Fine  beds  of  clay  are  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  hence  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  is 
that  of  brick  and  tile.  Lumljcring  is  also  an  im])C)rtant  occui)ation. 
Winnfield  has  2  banks,  a  money  order  [)ostoffice,  express.  te!egr;iph 
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and  telephone  service,  several  fine  mercantile  establishments,  and 
the  press  and  professions  are  well  represented,  as  are  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  fraternal  societies.  The  population  in 
1900  was  1.174.  and  the  estimated  population  in  1908  was  2.500. 

Winn  Parish,  established  in  1851  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Joseph  Walker,  was  created  from  the  eastern  part  of  Natchi- 
toches parish,  and  as  first  laid  out  included  within  its  boundaries 
the  western  part  of  Grant  parish.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bienville  and  Jackson  parishes;  on  the  east  by  Caldwell  and 
Catahoula  parishes;  on  the  south  by  Grant  parish,  and  on  the  west 
by  Xatchitoches  parish.  As  Winn  was  so  long  a  part  of  Natchi- 
toches, its  early  history  is  that  of  the  older  parish.  (See  Natchi- 
toches Parish.)  The  first  settlements  were  made  along  the  Red 
river  and  the  Saline  before  the  country  was  surveyed.  The  parish 
was  fully  organized  in  1853  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  police  jury 
was  held  in  a  log  building  erected  in  1851-52  for  a  courthouse.  This 
building  was  replaced  by  a  more  modern  building,  in  which  the 
police  jury  and  district  court  were  held  until  1868,  when  the  build- 
ing and  records  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  courthouse  and  records 
were  again  destroyed  by  fire  on  Jan.  12,  1888,  after  which  the 
present  building  was  erected.  The  first  newspaper  published  m  the 
parish  was  the  Southern  Sentinel,  issued  Oct.  4,  1860,  by  J.  L. 
W'alker,  as  the  champion  of  Douglas  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
The  most  important  water  courses  are  the  Dugdemona  river,  which 
.flows  from  northwest  to  southeast  through  the  center  of  the  parish; 
Saline  bayou  and  Clear  lake  on  the  western  boundary;  Bayou 
Buckoa,  and  Cedar,  Big  latt  and  Beech  creeks.  Water  is  abundant 
and  of  the  best  quality,  throughout  the  parish,  for  cattle  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  There  are  many  mineral  springs  impregnated  with 
salt,  such  as  Pierce's  lick,  Drake's  salt  works  on  Saline  bayou. 
Cedar  lick  near  Winnfield,  in  the  Kiescho  creek  bottoms,  on  Pen- 
darvis'  prairie  in  the  fork  of  the  Dugdemona  river,  and  Bayou 
Carter.  The  formation  is  chiefly  pine  hills,  with  some  good  uplands 
and  alluvial  land  along  the  streams.  The  principal  product  is 
cotton,  but  diversified  farming  is  practiced,  corn,  hay,  oats,  pota- 
toes, sorghum,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  being  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Such  fruits  and  nuts  as  peaches,  apples,  pears,  pecans, 
English  walnuts,  quinces  and  grapes  are  raised  in  abundance.  Game 
and  fish  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  forests  and  streams.  Valuable 
deposits  of  salt,  lignite,  kaolin,  gypsum,  limestone,  iron,  fire  and 
potter's  clay  exist,  which  only  need  to  be  opened  and  developed 
to  prove. a  source  of  great  profit.  About  5  miles  from  Winnfield, 
on  the  Natchitoches  road  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Marble  Quarry." 
It  is  a  variegated  stone  of  the  rock-lime  variety,  wdiich  when  burned 
makes  excellent  lime  and  is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  lime  for 
the  whole  state.  Near  the  south  line  of  the  parish  a  marble  has 
been  found  that  takes  a  very  fine  polish.  The  asphalt  lands  south 
of  Winnfield  are  extensive,  and  the  product  is  considered  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Swiss  asphalt.  Winnfield,  the  parish  seat,  and  St. 
Maurice,  an  old  settlement  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  parish. 
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are  the  chief  towns.  Other  towns  and  vilLifjcs  arc  Atlanta,  Cold- 
water,  Couley.  Enidcn,  Flatcreek.  (iaar's  Mills.  Gansville,  Hickory 
Valley,  Hill,  Hudson,  Newport,  Royal,  Sills,  Tannehill,  Wheeling, 
Winona  and  Zion. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  industries,  etc.,  of  the 
parish,  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900:  number  of  farms, 
1,587;  acreage,  246,327;  acres  under  cultivation,  54.327;  value  of 
land  and  improvements  e.xclusive  of  buildings,  §544.100;  value  of 
farm  buildings,  S225,5S0;  value  of  live  stock,  $311,186;  value  of  all 
products  not  fed  to  live  stock,  $427,488;  number  of  manufactories, 
17;  capital  invested,  $51,425;  wages  paid,  $10,080;  total  value  of  all 
products,  $49,674.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1900  consisted 
of  7,967  white.s,  1,681  colored,  a  total  of  9.648,  an  increase  of  2,566 
over  the  year  1890.    The  estimated  population  for  1908  was  10,300. 

Winnsboro,  the  capital  of  Franklin  parish,  is  situated  in  the 
central  part  on  the  line  of  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  R.  R. 
The  town  was  laid  out  on  land  owned  by  John  W.  Willis,  soon 
after  the  parish  was  created  in  1843,  and  the  first  courthouse,  a 
one-story  frame  building,  was  completed  in  1847.  According  to 
the  census  of  1900  the  population  of  Winnsboro  was  300,  but 
Young's  Louisiana  Directory  estimated  it  at  1,000  in  1908.  The 
first  newspaper  was  established  in  the  town  in  1860.  Winnsboro 
has  a  bank,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  a  money  order  postofifice, 
some  manufactures,  general  stores,  etc.  The  public  school  system 
is  good,  and  the  churches  and  professions  are  well  represented. 

Winona,  a  village  in  the  northern  part  of  Winn  parish,  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  8  miles  north  of 
Winnfield.  It  has  a  money  order  postoffice  and  telegraph  station, 
and  is  the  shipping  and  supply  town  for  a  large  lumbering  district. 

Wisner,  a  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Franklin  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  14  miles  south- 
east of  Winnsboro,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  an  international  money 
order  postoffice.  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  shipping 
and  trading  town  for  a  considerable  district  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  parish. 

Womack,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  parish,  is  located  12  miles 
southeast  of  Vernon,  the  parish  seat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tremont 
&  Gulf  and  the  Wyatt  &  Donavan  railroads,  and  is  a  trading  center 
and  shipping  point  for  that  section  of  the  parish.  ^ 

Women  Colonists. — During  the  first  few  years  following  the 
establishment  of  Iberville's  settlement  at  Biloxi  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  woman  was  not  known  in  Louisiana.  In  1704  one  of  the 
membets  of  the  French  cabinet  wrote  to  Bienville  as  follows:  "His 
Majesty  sent  20  girls,  carefully  selected,  of  industrious  habits, 
skillful  at  work,  of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  and  destined  to  be 
married  to  Canadian  settlers  of  the  same  class,  in  order  that  the 
colony  be  established  on  a  solid  foundation." 

The  following  year  23  girls,  escorted  by  three  priests  and  two 
nuns,  came  over  from  France  "to  be  married  to  officers — not  to 
gentlemen — but   to   discharged   soldiers,    farmers,    mechanics,   etc." 
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These  girls,  like  those  of  the  previous  year,  were  reconinicnded  for 
.their  virtue,  piety,  and  respectability.  In  1706  De  Boisbriant,  tiie 
comniaiulaiit  at  Mobile,  wanteil  to  marry  one  of  these  girls,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Bienville.  This  incident  led  the 
woman  in  charge  of  the  "carefully  selected  and  pious  girls"  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  French  ministry,  in  which  she  declared  that 
Bienville  did  not  possess  the  necessary  ciualihcations  to  govern  the 
country.  In  1713  Commissary  Duclos  wrote  to  the  ministry  that 
the  girls  sent  over  were  so  ugly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
persuade  men  to  marry  them  ;  that  two  had  found  husbands,  but 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  husbands  for  the  others.  He 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  what  the  men  wanted  was  "less 
virtue  and  more  beauty."  This  letter  was  supplemented  by  one 
from  Gi>v.  Cadillac  in  1714,  advising  the  sending  over  of  "women 
of  a  higher  order,  qualified  to  marry  officers  and  educated  and 
refined  colonists,"  but  the  records  do  not  show  that  his  suggestions 
were  accepted. 

Martin  mentions  the  arrival  of  a  company  ship  in  Feb.,  1721, 
with  80  girls  from  the  Salpetriere,  a  house  of  correction  in  Paris, 
and  100  other  passengers,  and  comments  on  this  as  follows:  "It 
seems  the  late  order  of  the  council,  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  vagabonds  and  convicts,  was  not  considered  as  extending  to 
women."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  women  of  this  character 
being  sent  to  Louisiana  during  the  period  of  colonization.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  250  women  arrived  under  the  charge  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Arensbourg.  The  famous  "Casket  Girls"  (q.  v.) 
came  over  early  in  1728,  and  the  last  cargo  of  women  sent  over 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  was  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  \'audreuil,  when  60  girls  of  good  character  arrived  at 
New  Orleans,  "to  be  married  to  discharged  soldiers."  Though  most 
of  the  early  women  colonists  were  of  humble  birth  they  were  of 
good  reputation,  and  under  the  environment  of  the  New  World 
they  developed  a  different  character,  a  stronger  personality,  and 
some  of  their  descendants  arc  among  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  Louisiana.  It  may  be  added  that  many  of  the  colonists  came 
with  their  wives,  who  were  highly  respectable  women. 

Women's  Clubs. — The  state  federation  of  women's  clubs  of  Loui- 
siana was  organized  in  1899  and  had  in  1908  a  membersliip  of  31 
clubs,  of  which  7  belong  to  the  general  federation.  The  total 
membership  is  over  700  women.  The  work  furthered  by  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  club  women  is  exhibited  by  the  purpose  for 
which  the  standing  committees  of  the  state  federation  are  appointed, 
i.  e.,  art,  civics,  club  extension,  education,  forestry,  household 
economics,  industrial,  legislative,  membership,  reciprocity  and  sani- 
tation. The  president  of  the  Louisiana  federation  in  1908  was 
Mrs.  W.  .\.  Wilkinson  of  Coushatta:  the  vice-presidents.  Miss 
Marion  Brown  of  Xew  Orleans  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lee  of  Jennings; 
the  recording  secretary  Miss  Morris  of  Xatchitochcs ;  the  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Shuttleworth  of  Shreveport ;  the 
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treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C  Faley  of  Crowley  :  and  the  auditor,  Mrs.  James 
Eddy  of  Lake  Charles. 

The  N'ew  Orleans  Woman's  club  was  founded  by  Aliss  Elizabeth 
Bisland,  who  became  famous  through  her  race  around  the  world. 
The  club-house  is  delightfully  located  on  Camp  street  near  Margaret 
Place,  and  within  its  hospitable  portals  many  charming  social  affairs 
take  place,  as  well  as  meetings  of  more  serious  import.  The  Wo- 
man's club  of  New  Orleans,  as  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  is  an  important  factor  in  almost  every  movement  toward 
civic  improvement.  The  educated  and  progressive  club  woman  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  philan- 
thropic, educational  and  social  attairs. 

In  many  cases  the  name  of  the  club  is  a  key  to  the  purpose  of 
its  existence.  Tliis  will  be  noted  in  the  following  directory  of  the 
clubs  of  the  state :  Abbeville,  the  Woman's  club :  Baton  Rouge, 
Philistoria  club,  Comenian  club ;  Crowley,  the  Woman's  club ; 
Coushatta,  Oak  Leaf  club;  Homer.  Minerva  club,  Civic  League  and 
Up-to-Date  Fiction  club ;  Jennings,  Woman's  club,  IMutual  Benefit 
club,  Woman's  Literary  club ;  Jeanerette,  Clio  club ;  Lake  Arthur, 
Woman's  Library  association ;  Lake  Charles,  Enterprise  club,  Re- 
view club;  Lafayette,  Woman's  club;  Mansfield,  Shakespeare  club, 
the  Civic  League ;  Xew  Orleans,  the  Woman's  League,  the  Woman's 
club ;  Natchitoches,  Lesche  club ;  Ruston.  the  Pierian  and  Woman's 
Culture  clubs ;  Shreveport,  the  Civic  League,  the  Mother's  Union, 
the  Era  Civic  association,  the  Authors'  and  Hypatia  clubs,  the 
Home  Charitable  association,  the  Polymnia  club,  and  the  Home  for 
the  Homeless.  The  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  con- 
gress was  organized  at  Shreveport,  La.,  June  29,  1908,  having  for 
its  objects  "the  improvement  of  the  inland  waterways  and  harbors, 
the  extension  of  our  forests,  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources."  The  officers  of  this  organization  are  as  follows :  Mrs. 
Hoyle  Tomkies.  Shreveport.  president;  Mrs.  Lydia  Adams  Williams, 
Washington,  D.  C,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Frances  Shuttleworth, 
Shreveport,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Avery,  Shreve- 
port, recording  secretary  :  Mrs.  John  L.  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass., 
auditor. 

Woodburg,  a  post-hamlet  of  Calcasieu  parish,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Sabine  river,  6  miles  southeast  of  Baylor,  the 
nearest  railroad  town,  and  30  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the 
parish  seat. 

Woodland,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Felici- 
ana parish,  is  situated  (5n  a  confluent  of  the  Amite  river,  about 
8  miles  northeast  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Woodmen,  a  post-office  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Calcasieu 
parish,  is  not  far  from  Hall  City,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad 
station. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. — Although  this  order  was  introduced 
into  Louisiana  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  it  boasts  the  largest 
membership  of  any  fraternal  organization  in  the  state.    Camp  No.  1 
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treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Falev  of  Crowlev  ;  and  the  auditor,  Mrs.  James 
Eddy  of  Lake  Charles. 

The  New  Orleans  Woman's  club  was  founded  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bisland,  who  became  famous  through  her  race  around  the  world. 
The  club-house  is  delightfully  located  on  Camp  street  near  Margaret 
Place,  and  within  its  hospitable  portals  many  charming  social  affairs 
take  place,  as  well  as  meetings  of  more  serious  import.  The  Wo- 
man's club  of  New  Orleans,  as  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  is  an  important  factor  in  almost  every  movement  toward 
civic  improvement.  The  educated  and  progressive  club  woman  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  philan- 
thropic, educational  and  social  aftairs. 

In  many  cases  the  name  of  the  club  is  a  key  to  the  purpose  of 
its  existence.  This  will  be  noted  in  the  following  directory  of  the 
clubs  of  the  state :  Abbeville,  the  Woman's  club :  Baton  Rouge, 
Philistoria  club,  Comenian  club ;  Crowley,  the  Woman's  club ; 
Coushatta,  Oak  Leaf  club;  Homer.  Minerva  club.  Civic  League  and 
Up-to-Date  Paction  club;  Jennings,  Woman's  club,  ]\Iutual  Benefit 
club,  Woman's  Literary  club ;  Jeanerette,  Clio  club ;  Lake  Arthur, 
Woman's  Library  association ;  Lake  Charles,  Enterprise  club,  Re- 
view club;  Lafayette,  Woman's  club;  Mansfield.  Shakespeare  club, 
the  Civic  League ;  Xew  Orleans,  the  Woman's  League,  the  Woman's 
club;  Natchitoches,  Lesche  club;  Ruston,  the  Pierian  and  Woman's 
Culture  clubs ;  Shreveport,  the  Civic  League,  the  Mother's  Union, 
the  Era  Civic  association,  the  Authors'  and  Hypatia  clubs,  the 
Home  Charitable  association,  the  Polymnia  club,  and  the  Home  for 
the  Homeless.  The  Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  con- 
gress was  organized  at  Shreveport,  La.,  June  29.  1908,  having  for 
its  objects  "the  improvement  of  the  inland  waterways  and  harbors, 
the  extension  of  our  forests,  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources."  The  officers  of  this  organization  are  as  follows :  Mrs. 
Hoyle  Tomkies.  Shreveport.  president;  Mrs.  Lydia  Adams  Williams, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Frances  Shuttleworth, 
Shreveport,  corresponding  secretary;  Airs.  A.  B.  Avery,  Shreve- 
port, recording  secretary  ;  Mrs.  John  L.  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass., 
auditor. 

Woodburg,  a  post-hamlet  of  Calcasieu  parish,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Sabine  river,  6  miles  southeast  of  Baylor,  the 
nearest  railroad  town,  and  30  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Charles,  the 
parish  seat. 

Woodland,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Felici- 
ana parish,  is  situated  on  a  continent  of  the  Amite  river,  about 
8  miles  northeast  of  Clinton,  the  parish  seat  and  nearest  railroad 
town. 

Woodmen,  a  post-office  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Calcasieu 
parish,  is  not  far  from  Hall  City,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad 
station. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. — Although  this  order  was  introduced 
into  Louisiana  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  it  boasts  the  largest 
membership  of  any  fraternal  organization  in  the  state.    Camp  No.  1 
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was  organized  at  Lake  Charles  in  1892,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  Palmetto  Camp,  No.  2,  was  instituted  at  Xew  Orleans.  At 
■first  Louisiana  was  in  a  jurisdiction  with  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
then  with  Arkansas  only,  and  was  finally  made  a  jurisdiction  by 
itself,  '"Louisiana  Jurisdiction,  X."  The  first  head  consul  of  this 
jurisdiction  was  A.  B.  Booth,  of  Palmetto  Camp,  No.  2,  who  was 
elected  when  the  jurisdiction  was  organized  in  l'J05.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  D.  Hicks  of  Shreveport ;  the  third  head-consul  was 
Rabbi  L.  Rosenthal  of  Live  Oak  Camp,  No.  14,  of  Baton  Rouge; 
and  the  present  consul  is  A.  B.  Booth,  who  was  again  elected  in 
1908.  The  conventions  of  the  order  are  held  biennially  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  membership  in  May,  1909,  was  reported 
as  being  over  21,000  in  the  state. 

Woodside,  a  post-hamlet  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Avoyelles 
parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  25  miles 
southeast  of  Marksville,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  telegraph  station 
and  express  office,  and  is  one  of  the  shipping  and  supply  towns  for 
the  rich  farming  lands  of  the  Atchafalaya  valley,  in  which  it  is 
located.     The  population  in  1900  was  51. 

Woodworth,  a  town  of  Rapides  parish,  is  located  about  15  miles 
south  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  seat,  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Watkins  &  Gulf  and  the  Woodworth  &  Louisiana  Central 
railroads.  Being  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  it  is  the  principal 
shipping  point  and  trading  center  for  that  part  of  the  parish.  It 
has  a  money  order  postoffice,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  and  in 
1900  reported  a  population  of  66. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition. —  (See  Expositions.) 

Wright,  a  post-village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  \'ermilion  par- 
ish, is  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  18  miles  west 
of  Abbeville,  the  parish  seat.    The  population  was  47  in  1900. 

Wyatt,  a  money  order  post-village  and  station  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Jackson  Parish,  is  a  station  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  about  17  miles  northwest  of  Winnfield. 

Wynnville,  a  postoffice  in  the  central  part  of  Caddo  parish,  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.,  6  miles  northwest 
of  Shreveport,  the  parish  seat. 


Yellow  Fever. — Pathologists  describe  this  disease  as  a  malignant 
fever,  marked  by  yellowness  of  the  skin,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and.  in  the  advanced  stage,  by  the  vomiting  of  a  dark  colored 
matter,  whence  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  the  black  vomit. 
Its  approach  is  usually  foreshadowed  by  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  mental  depression.  The  attack  generally  begins  in  the  night 
or  early  morning,  the  first  stage  being  marked  by  a  chilly  sensation. 
This  is  followed  by  the  hot  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  body  often 
rising  to  107  degrees,  accompanied  by  acute  headache,  especially 
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fever  in  New  Orleans.  The  epidemic  of  1847  carried  off  about 
2,800,  and  tiiere  were  over  800  deaths  in  1848.  In  Aug.,  1849,  the 
disease  again  appeared,  and  it  was  not  checked  until  November, 
though  this  time  it  was  not  so  malignant  as  on  former  occasions, 
only  about  730  deaths  being  reported.  Then  followed  a  cessation 
until  1853.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  several  vessels  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  with  yellow  fever  on  board,  some  of  the  sailors  dying 
after  the  ships  reached  port,  and  to  this  source  was  attributed  the 
frightful  epidemic  which  followed.  On  May  17  the  first  patient 
was  taken  to  the  Charity  hospital,  where  he  died  soon  afterward. 
The  board  of  health  on  July  1  reported  lz>  deaths  for  the  week 
ending  that  day,  and  in  the  week  succeeding  the  number  of  deaths 
was  4i0.  During  that  week  there  was  a  death  in  the  Charity  hospi- 
tal every  half-hour.  The  greatest  mortality  on  any  one  day  was 
on  Aug.  22,  when  2%l  deaths  were  reported.  From  that  time  there 
was  an  improvement,  but  frost  came  before  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  fully  checked.  The  board  of  health  established  four 
temporary  hospitals — one  in  each  district — and  the  Howard  Associ- 
ation (q.  V.)  opened  two  convalescent  hospitals  and  three  orphan 
asylums.  Many  attempted  to  escape  on  steamboats  going  up  the 
river,  but  scores  of  them  died  on  board.  It  was  no  unusual  incident 
for  a  steamboat  to  tie  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  send  a  detail  of 
grave  diggers  ashore,  and  bury  several  bodies  at  some  lonely  spot 
on  the  ^Mississippi.  The  fatality  was  greatest  among  unaccli'mated 
persons — especially  Irish,  Germans,  and  people  from  the  Northern 
states.  Negroes  and  children  ordinarily  had  but  mild  attacks.  The 
Creoles  did  not  readily  contract  the  disease,  and  generally  recovered. 
Shortly  after  the  epidemic  a  New  Orleans  physician  wrote :  "The 
native  French  and  Creole  population  of  New  Orleans,  who  live  on 
little  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  fruits  and  light  wines,  and  do  not 
take  much  medicine,  seldom  fall  victims  to  the  yellow  fever.  *  * 
*  Until  1853  they  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  its  attacks. 
During  the  late  ejMdemic,  however,  many  of  them  took  it  and  died." 
The  exact  number  of  deaths  during  this  fearful  visitation  will 
probably  never  be  known.  The  total  mortality  of  the  city  for  the 
year  1853,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  board  of  health,  was 
15,633,  of  which  7,849  died  of  yellow  fever,  though  some  writers 
insist  that  there  were  many  deaths  that  never  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  board.  In  1854  the  fever  reappeared  and  added  nearly  2,500 
to  the  death  list.  Gov.  Hebert,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
that  assembled  on  Feb.  15,  1855,  said:  "The  general  prevalence 
of  that,  disease,  during  two  successive  years,  in  the  most  malignant 
form,  .seems  to  authorize  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  at  any  time  of  foreign  origin,  it  has  now  assumed  a  fixed 
habitation  within  our  borders."  At  this  session  of  the  general 
assembly  laws  were  passed  creating  a  state  board  of  health  and 
reestablishing  quarantine  stations.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautionary measures,  another  epidemic  in  1858  cost  about  4.8(X) 
lives.  The  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  quarantine  regulations 
reduced  the  number  of  deaths  in  1859  to  92,  and  in  1860  there  were 
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only  15  officially  reported.  In  1861,  for  the  first  year  since  1795, 
not  a  single  death  occurred  from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans. 
During  the  next  four  years,  while  Xew  Orleans  was  in  a  state  of 
blockade  and  traffic  with  tropical  countries  was  entirely  cut  otY, 
there  were  but  nine  deaths. in  the  city  traceable  to  yellow  fever. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  civil  government  and  the  resumption 
of  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  fever  reappeared,  and  in  the 
epidemic  of  1867  the  board  of  health  reported  3,107  deaths.  This 
was  the  last  epidemic  of  any  consequence  until  that  of  1878,  which 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  its  virulence. 

Believers  in  the  g.erm  theory  traced  the  beginning  of  the  fever 
in  1878,  as  in  1853,  to  vessels  from  infected  districts.  On  May  21 
the  Borussia  arrived  at  the  quarantine  station  with  5  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  on  board.  The  patients  were  taken  to  the  quarantine 
hospital,  the  vessel  was  thoroughly  disinfected  and  detained  in 
quarantine  for  15  days,  when  she  was  permitted  to  proceed  on  her 
way.  In  the  meantime  the  Emily  B.  Souder  arrived  from  Havana 
on  the  23rd  and  was  detained  at  quarantine  only  10  hours.  Two 
days  later  the  purser  of  the  vessel  died  under  circumstances  that 
indicated  yellow  fever,  and  the  assistant  engineer  followed  on  the 
30th.  The  disease  spread  slowly  at  first,  only  7  deaths  having  been 
reported  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  After  that  its  progress  was  more 
rapid,  and  the  climax  being  reached  on  Sept.  11,  when  90  deaths 
were  reported.  The  fever  made  its  appearance  at  other  ports  and 
the  epidemic  spread  to  the  states  of  Louisiana,  ^Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Texas  and  Tennessee.  Cairo,  111.,  the  cities  and  towns  of 
-Kentucky  and  Ohio,  lying  on  the  Ohio  river  were  infected,  and  there 
was  one  death  reported  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  Louisiana  the  number 
of  deaths  was  4,725,  distributed  as  follows:  New  Orleans,  3,743; 
Baton  Rouge,  196;  Donaldsonville,  35;  Dry  Grove,  38;  Gretna,  53; 
Labadieville,  30;  Morgan  City.  96;  Pattersonville,  47;  Plaquemine, 
120;  Port  Eads,  10;  Port  Hudson,  9;  Tangipahoa,  43;  Thibodaux, 
88;  scattering,  217.  The  greatest  mortality  was  at  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  where  the  number  of  deaths  was  4,200,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  mortality  of  the  country  due  to  yellow  fever  that  year. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  ejjidemic  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  on 
April  21,  1879,  passed  the  following  joint  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  During  many  months  of  the  past  year  an  epidemic 
pestilence  of  the  most  virulent  character  prevailed  at  the  capital 
and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  carrying 
sorrow,  distress  and  death  into  thousands  of  homes;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  days  of  our  mourning  and  sore  trouble,  mag- 
nanimous strangers  in  all  sections  of  the  L-nited  States  and  in  many 
foreign  lands  voluntarily  came  to  the  relief  of  our  aftiicted  people, 
with  contributions  aggregating  $1,100,000;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  the 
earnest,  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  be 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  all  those  large-hearted  philanthropists 
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who  contributed  so  spontaneously  and  munitlcently  to  the  relief  of 
the  Louisiana  sullerers  by  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  etc.,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  deem  it  right  and  proper  to  thus  acknowledge 
and  commend  this  unsurpassed  philanthropy,  and  to  place  upon 
our  statutue-books  this  testimonial  of  gratitude,  so  that,  in  all 
time  to  come,  those  who  follow  us,  while  remembering  the  calamity 
that  fell  upon  their  ancestors,  may  be  reminded  of  the  noble  gener- 
osity of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  of  distant  lands,  who  came  to  their  relief  in  the  days  of  their 
affliction." 

In  recent  j-ears  more  attention  has  been  given  to  quarantines  and 
public  sanitation,  and  while  there  have  been  several  visitations  of 
yellow  fever,  none  have  been  of  so  serious  a  character  as  that  of 
1878,  the  epidemic  of  1897  being  so  mild  and  the  mortalities  so 
few  that  the  disease  was  given  the  name  of  "yellowoid." 

Divers  theories  have  been  proposed  by  pathologists  and  scientists 
as  to  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  and  the  manner  of  its  communica- 
tion from  one  person  or  locality  to  another.  In  1867  Dr.  Warren 
Stone  said,  in  a  lecture  at  Bellevue  college,  New  York:  "It  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  imported  in  ships.  The  epidemic  influence 
is  wafted  through  the  atmosphere  in  waves  or  cycles.  It  always 
makes  gradual  and  regular  approaches,  so  that  in  New  Orleans  we 
know  when  it  is  coming  by  its  prevalence  in  the  islands  of  the  gulf 
and  places  south  of  us.  *  *  *  I  am  perfectely  convinced,  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  personally  it  is  not  contagious; 
I  know  that  it  is  not.  If  the  disease  were  contagious  once,  it  would 
always  be  so,  for  it  is  the  same  disease  in  all  places.  *  *  * 
There  is  no  combination  of  filth,  no  combination  of  circumstances, 
calculated  to  deteriorate  health  and  excite  typhoid  or  typhus  fever, 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  generation  of  yellow  fever.  In- 
deed, the  disease  has  always  been  more  violent  in  the  country,  when 
once  it  prevails  there,  than  in  cities." 

A  writer  in  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1878  puts  forward 
this  hypothesis:  "The  malignant  form  of  this  epidemic  and  its 
wide  extent  may  have  been  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  seasons. 
A  remarkably  mild  winter  was  followed  by  an  intensely  hot  sum- 
mer. The  climatic  lines  were  carried  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
their  ordinary  position.  An  unacclimated  people  as  far  north  as  the 
Ohio  were  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  Gulf  States, 
while  the  Gulf  States  were  tropical.  In  the  West  Indies  the  ravages 
of  the  fever  were  confined  to  a  small  body  of  foreigners,  but  here 
the  disease  had  full  sway,  with  equal  climatic  advantages,  over  an 
entirely  unprepared  population.  A  similar  high  temperature  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  epidemics  of  1793,  1798,  1819,  1839,  1847 
and  1853." 

In  1881,  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  of  Havana,  Cuba,  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  is  disseminated  by  mosquitoes.  In 
1900,  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
appointed   Maj.   Walter   Reed   and   contract-surgeons   Agramonte, 
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Carroll  and  Lazear,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Finlay's  theory.  An  e.xperiment  station  was  established  near  (Jue- 
mado,  Cuba,  where  exhaustive  reasearches  were  made,  the  rrsult 
of  which  conclusively  proved  the  mosquito  to  be  the  intermediate 
host  of  the  yellow  fever  bacillus.  This  conclusion  has  been  C(5r- 
roborated  by  subsequent  experiments  carefully  conducted  in  other 
places,  and  the  most  progressive  physicians  now  accept  the  theorv 
as  the  correct  one  regarding  the  spread  of  the  malady  in  infected 
districts.  The  particular  species  of  mosquito  responsible  for  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  is  the  Stegomyia  fasciata — or,  as  it  is 
now  known  to  scientists,  the  Stegomyia  calopus.  In  general  it  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  between  the  38th  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, but  most  abundantly  in  cities.  It  is  essentially  a  house  mos- 
quito, bites  by  day  as  well  as  night,  and  finds  its  breeding  grounds 
in  roof  troughs,  cisterns,  or  any  chance  receptacle  of  clean  standing 
water.  The  larvae  and  pupae  can  be  killed  by  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  salt  water,  and  the  old  mosquitoes  can  be  destroyed  by  general 
and  thorough  fumigation. 

Dr.  Finlay's  theory  was  tested  in  New  Orleans  for  the  first  time 
in  1905.  No  sooner  did  the  fever  make  its  appearance  than  the 
people  began  a  systematic  warfare  on  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  re- 
sults added  fresh  evidence  that  the  insect  is  the  chief  distributor  of 
the  infection.'  The  disease  was  quickly  stamped  out,  and  other 
states,  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the  fever  is  communicated  by 
the  mosquito,  laid  no  embargo  on  freight,  express  or  mail  matter, 
in  establishing  quarantines  against  New  Orleans,  as  had  been  the 
custom  in  former  epidemics.  In  this  way  business  was  only  slightly 
injured,  passenger  traffic  alone  being  impeded.  Edward  Foster, 
vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists,  writing  in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  June  8,  1908,  of  the  warfare  on  mos- 
quitoes in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  says:  "The  campaign  of  T'OS 
was  on  common  sense  lines  and  was  a  complete  success.  The 
energetic  measures  then  adopted  and  the  results  attained  have  been 
taken  to  heart  by  the  scientific  public  as  demonstrating  definitely 
and  over  a  broad  territory  the  historic  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  American  army  surgeons  in  Cuba.  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  prac- 
tically rid  herself  of  the  incubus  of  endemic  yellow  fever  by  just 
such  common  sense  methods  as  were  carried  on  here  by  our  citi- 
zens in  1905.  \^era  Cruz,  formerly  a  pesthole  of  the  disease,  is 
now  free  from  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  route  of  the 
Panama  canal,  while  epidemics  in  the  French  African  colonies  and 
elsewhere  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud." 

Yellow  Pine,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  Webster  parish,  is 
a  station  on  the  Sibley,  Lake  Bistineau  &  Southern  R.  R.,  10  miles 
south  of  Minden,  the  parish  seat.  It  has  a  money  order  postofiicc. 
an  express  office,  and  though  the  population  was  but  57  in  HKX).  it 
is  a  trading  and  shipping  point  for  the  rich  agricultural  district  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

York,  Zebulon,  soldier,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  14th  Louish- 
ana  when  it  went  to  Virginia  in  1861.    Early  in  the  spring  of  tlie 
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following  year  this  regiment  was  on  the  peninsula  in  Gen.  Long- 
street's  division.  During  the  Seven  Days'  battles,  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  he  led  it  all  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  After  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Second  Manassas,  Maryland  and  Fredericksburg,  Col. 
York  was  sent  to  Louisiana  to  organize  and  drill  conscripts  in- 
tended for  the  Louisiana  brigades  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. After  this  he  returned  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
and  took  part  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  On  May  31,  1864,  he 
received  a  commission  as  brigadier-general  with  temporary  rank, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  Louisiana  troops  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  Louisiana  troops  were  with 
Early's  corps,  when  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  defeated  Wallace  at 
the  Monocacy,  and  advanced  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Washington. 
At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864,  Gen.  York  was  severely 
wounded,  losing  an  arm  which  incapacitated  him  for  further  service 
in  the  field  during  the  campaign  of  1864. 

You,  Dominique,  a  captain  in  the  "Pirates  of  Earataria,"  has  been 
described  as  "small,  graceful,  fair,  of  a  pleasant,  even  attractive 
face,  and  a  skillful  sailor."  In  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 
1815,  he  commanded  a  battery,  the  guns  of  which  were  manned  by 
cannoneers  from  the  privateers  of  the  Baratarians,  and  in  his  re- 
port of  the  battle  Gen.  Jackson  commends  Capt.  You  for  "gallantry 
in  the  field."  After  that  engagement  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life  in  New  Orleans,  became  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  a  leader  in 
local  politics,  though  his  past  record  still  lingered  in  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  often  pointed  him  out  to  visitors  as 
a  "pirate."  Capt.  You  died  in  1830  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  city  council.  His  tomb  bears  the 
emblems  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  an  epitaph  which  eulogizes 
him  as  the  "intrepid  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  on  land  and  sea: 
who,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  will  one  day  view,  un- 
moved, the  destruction  of  the  world." 

.  Youngsville,  an  incorporated  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Lafayette  parish,  is  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Billeaud.  the  nearest 
railroad  town,  and  8  miles  south  of  Lafayette,  the  parish  seat.  It 
is  located  in  the  great  rice  district  of  southwestern  Louisiana,  has 
a  rice  mill  and  other  important  industries,  a  money  order  postoftice, 
a  large  retail  trade,  and  in  1900  reported  a  population  of  200. 


Zachary,  one  of  the  largest  incorporated  towns  in  East  Baton 
Rouge  parish,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Zachary  &  Northeastern  railroads,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish.  It  is  one  of  the  large  cotton  shipping 
and  trading  centers  of  the  parish,  has  a  bank,  a  money  order  post- 
office,  telegraph  and  express  oft^ices,  good  schools,  fine  mercantile 
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establishments,  cotton  gins  and  other  industries,  and  in  1900  re- 
ported a  population  of  465. 

Zimmerman,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Rapides  pariih, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  river  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  Zimmerman,  Leesville  &  Southwestern 
railroads,  about  15  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  the  parish  scat. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  parish  and  is  a  shipping  point 
for  the  rich  farming  lands  of  the  Red  River  valley  and  the  pineries 
to  the  west  and  soutiiwest,  which  are  tapped  by  the  Zimmerman, 
Leesville  &  Southwestern  R.  R.  It  has  lumber  industries,  cotton- 
gins,  a  money  order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  several 
good  stores, -and  its  population  in  1900  was  350. 

Zion,  a  post-village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Winn  parish,  is 
a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R.  R.,  about 
10  miles  southeast  of  Winnfield,  the  parish  seat.  The  poulation  in 
1900  was  100. 

Zona,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of  Washington  parish.,  is  a 
station  on  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  8  miles  south- 
east of  Franklinton,  the  parish  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  famous 
"Ozone  Belt,"  east  of  the  ]Mississippi  river,  has  large  sawmills  and 
Other  lumber  industries,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  61. 

Zugg,  a  postoffice  in  the  central  part  of  Pointe  Coupee  parish, 
is  about  2  miles  east  of  ^IcKneeley,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  10  miles  west  of  New  Roads,  the  parish  seat. 

Zwoile,  an  incorporated  town  of  Sabine  parish,  is  one  of  the 
important  lumbering  towns  that  has  grown  up  along  the  line  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.  It  is  located  11  miles  northwest 
of  Many,  the  parish  seat,  and  nearly  the  entire  population  is  on- 
gaged  in  some  form  of  lumbering  industry.  It  has  a  bank,  a  money 
order  postoffice,  telegraph  and  express  offices,  and  is  the  trading 
and  shipping  point  for  the  country  between  the  railroad  and  the 
Sabine  river.    Its  population  in  1900  was  276. 
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